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CHAP.  XXXIV. 

Siiuationj'-^Conjectures  on  its  origin. — Jlppearunce  af  sea. 
'^Nanne. — First  settled  by  Sir  Thomas  Warner ;  t  nder 
whose  Mdministrt^ionf  and  that  of  his  Successor^  iheColo' 
ny  flourished. — Extent  of  popuiatUmy  and  industry  of  the 
Inhabitants. — Ravaged  by  a    dreadful  mortality  ;^by 

'  the  French ; — and  by  a  violent  hurricane. — Description  of 
this  hurricane  by  t>r.  Moeeley.'^Survives  these  disasters, 
and  again  recovers  its  pro^ferity. ^Topographical  divi- 
eionsy  and  internal  regulations. — Productions,  and  ad- 
vantages.— Author's  first  visit  to  the  island. —  Unable  to 
fain  access  to  the  slaves.-^Requested  to  re-visit  it. — Esta- 
lishment  of  a  Mission. — The  Gospel  obtains  a  footing 

'  in  the  island. — Affecting  anecdote  cf  two  little  Negro 
children. — Success  jof  preaching  the  Gospel,  and  attach- 
ment of  the  n^roes  to  it. — A  violent  persecution,  not- 
withstanding tamch  the  Society  flourishes. — Nature  and 
utility  of  CtassHneetings, — General  r^ections,  and  num- 
ber  in  society. 

J.  HIS  beautiful  little  spot  is  remarkaUe  for  its  ferti^ 
lity,  aod  for  the  romantic  scenery  of  its  scanty  domains.  It 
is  situated  in  \7*»  14/  north  latitude,  and  6^^.  99 f  west 
longitude,  from  Greenwich.  In  itself,  it  is  little  more  than 
a  high  and  extensive  mountain,  the  base  of  which  is  encircled 
by  £e  waves ;  from  which  its  sbping  sides  appear  to  rise  with: 
easy  ascent,  till  its  elevated  summit  terminates  in  a  point, 
and  mixes  widi  the  clouds. 

That  this  island  was  produced  by  some  volcanic  explo- 
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sion,  Mr.  Edwards  says,  there  can  be  no  doubt :  and  the 
reason  that  he  assigns  for  this  conjecture  u,  '^  That  there  is 
*^  a  hollow  or  crater  still  visible  near  the  summit,  which 

contains  a  hot  spring  strongly  impregnated  with  sulphur ; 

and  sulphur  (he  ad(k)  is  frequently  found  in  substance  in 
^^  the  neighbormg  gullies  and  cavities  of  the  earth/* 

On  the  origin  of  this  island,  as  distinct  from  that  of  others, 
we  presume  not  to  risk  even  a  conjecture*  It  may  have 
started  into  visible  existence,  as  Mr.  Edwards  has  imagined ; 
yet  we  cannot  but  conceive,  that  the  reason  which  he  has 
assigned  is  totally  insufficient  to  warrant  the  supposition. 
For,  if  either  hot  springs  impregnated  with  sulphur,  the 
visibility  of  a  crater  on  its  summit,  or  sulphur  bemg  found 
in  substance,  be  admitted  as  a  satisfectory  proof  that  the 
island  was  produced  by  some  volcanic  explosioH,  we  shaH 
feel  no  diiB^culty  in  accounting  for  the  peculiar  origin  of  every 
mountain  in  the  world,  which  retains  marks  of  intestine  but 
extinguished  fires. 

The  island  of  Nevis,  whatever  might  have  been  its  ori- 
gin, is,  from  the  singularity  of  its  form,  easily  discoverable 
at  a  considerable  distance.  It  looks  like  a  conical  pillar 
emerging  from  the  ocean  to  support  the  skies.  On  its  first 
discovery,  it  was  covered  with  lofty  trees  which  graced  its 
acclivities  from  the  base  to  the  summit ;  and,  even  in  its  pre- 
sent state  of  improved  cultivation,  it  is  well  supplied  with 
wood  and  timber. 

The  plantations,  which  are  numerous,  nearly  surround 
it  on  all  sides,  beginning  at  the  sea-shores,  and  continuing 
as  the  mountain  rises,  till  they  almost  reach  its  top.  Tlie 
fertility  of  this  bland,  which,  perhaps,  towards  its  base  will 
hardly  admit  of  many  rivals,  diminishes  in  proportion  as  we 
ascend;  so  that  near  its  summit  the  ground. becomes  stony, 
and  will  produce  little  else  but  coarse  vegetables,  which  are 
only  adapted  for  domestic  purposes.  « 

Contrary  to  Ahtigua,  which  can  hardly  produce  a  single 
spring,  Nevis  is  remarkably  well  watered  with  rivulets  and 
salubrious  fountains.  The  hot  spring  to  which  Mr.  Edwards 
has  alluded  above,  is  frequently  used  as  a  medicinal  batli^ 
and  its  waters  are  presumed  to  possess  qualities  of  a  similar 
nature  to  the  hot  springs  of  the  city  of  Bath,  in  Somerset*- 
shire. 

But,  unhappily  for  the  settlers  on  this  fertile  territory,  the 
.waters,  whidh  in  one  view  may  be  considered  as  an  inex- 
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baustible  source  of  wealth  and  plenty,  may  in  another  be 
contemplated  as  a  source  of  ruin  and  devastation.  Issuing 
chiefly  from  the  upper  parts  of  the  island,  they  sometimes, 
in  stormy  seasons,  swell  into  impetuous  torrents,  and,  in 
their  progress  towards  the  sea,  strip  the  soil  of  its  verdant 
honors,  and,  sweep  away  plantations  in  the  general  wreck. 
It  is  probably  by  these  temporary  inundations  that  the  up* 
per  regions  have  acquired  a  comparative  sterility ;  while  the 
plantations  below  feel  themselves  enriched  with  the  losses 
which  those  nearer  the  summit  have  been  obliged  to  sustain. 

On  the  origin  of  its  name  we  can  hardly  presume  to  speak 
with  certainty.  From  the  Indians  whcr  occasionally  frequent* 
ed  it  in  their  canoes,  it  does  not  appear  to  have  obtained 
any ;  it  is  therefore  to  Columbus  that  we  must  look  for  its 
present  appellation.  It  has  been  supposed  by  some,  that  its 
name  was  bestowed  by  that  celebrated  navigator,  from  a 
fancied  resemblance  which  the  island  bore  to  a  mountain 
in  Spain  called  the  NievieSf  a  word  signifying  "  The  Snows,*' 
because  that  mountain  in  Spain  is  covered  with  snow 
through  the  greater  part  of  the  year.  ^Fhere  are  others 
who  have  supposed,  that  the  volcano  was  at  that  time  burn*  ."^ 

ing;  and  that  the  issuing  smoke  had  a  white  appearance  at  ^^ 

•ea,  and  bore  a  strong  resemblance  to  snow.    It  is  peihaps  p^  \ 

not  improbable  that  both  of  those  circumstances  might  have  NwV 

concurred ;  because,  to  the  Spanish  mountain  it  has  some 
likeness,and  the  remains  of  an  ancient  volcano  are  still  visible. 

Of  its  ancient  history,  scarcely  any  notice  has  been  taken 
by  the  English  writers,  in  their  various  accounts  of  the 
British  settlements  in  the  West  Indie».  And,  indeed,  from 
the  time  of  its  discovery,  through  the  space  of  ISO  years,  it 
has  presented  in  history  nothing  more  than  a  dreary  blank. 
It  was  about  the  year  16^8,  tlmt  some  of  our  countrymen, 
under  the  protection  and  by  tlie  assistance  of  Sir  I'homas 
.Warner,  began  a  settlement  in  this  island,  and  laid  the  fouur 
xladon  of  that  unexampled  prosperity  which  almost  instantly 
ensued  llie  motives,  however,  which  first  induced  the 
friends  of  Warner  to  plant  this  colony,  are  hardly  known 
.with  accuracy.  Policy,  prudence,  iudustry,  and  eccmomy^ 
were  combined  in  the  character  of  that  enterprizing  leader  ;s 
and  it  is  highly  probable,  that  it  became  .necessary  for  him 
.to  extend  his  establishment  beyond  the  shores  of  St.  Christo- 
pher's,  to, soften  the  clamors  of  the  turbulent^  and  to  re^ 
ward  the  meritorious  for  their  past  services. 
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'  On  tlie  island  of  Nevis  the  celebrated  history  of  Bryan 
Edwards  is  remarkably  concise.  And  wherever  the  materials 
are  scanty,  and  difficult  to  be  obtained,  every  account  must 
be  more  or  less  defective.  The  few  memorials  which  our 
English  historians  have  recorded  of  this  island  have  been 
collected  chiefly  from  French  authors ;  and,  indeed,  no  other 
method  of  obtaining  intelligence  remains  for  us,  than  that 
of  applying  to  the  same  source.  Of  these  the  most  correct 
and  satisfactory  appears  to  be  the  Abbe  liaynal,  from  whose 
pages  we  shall  make  no  scruple  to  borrow  siich  facts  as  seem 
to  be  authentic  with  respect  to  its  ancient  history.  The  ob- 
servations which  apply  to  its  modem  vicissitudes  we  shall 
draw  from  other  sourcesi  which  we  feel  assured  are  entitled 
to  equal  credit. 

•  The  paternnl  care  of  Sir  Thomas  Warner  introduced  into 
diis  colony,  at  the  period  of  its  early  settlement,  men  whose 
characters  were  well  established  for  industry,  probity^  fnd 
virtue.  These  excellencies,  therefore,  instantly  assumed  a 
dominion  over  the  vices  which  were  contrasted  with  them, 
and  established  the  inhabitants  on  a  basis  which  subsequent 
innovations  were  never  able  to  destroy.  The  people  who 
succeeded  tliese  virtuous  planters  found,  on  their  arrival, 
that  they  were  under  a  necessity  of  complyim  with  the 
reigning  principles,  however  hostile  they  might  have  found 
them  to  their  piivate  inclinations.  The  virtues  which  thej 
were  thus  compelled  to  adopt  through  constraint  were,  at 
least,  exceedingly  useful  in  promoting  the  prosperity  of  the 
colony.  The  force  of  example  conferred  on  the  rising  ge* 
Aerations  similar  energies.  The  benefits  which  rewarded 
them  ensured  their  perseverance ;  and  they  were  guarded 
from  deviations  by  the  dread  which  a  sense  of  dishonor  rare- 
ly fails  to  inspire.  Their  love  of  labor  was  both  stimulated 
and  recompensed  by-  the  advantages  which  crowned  their 
exertions ;  and  their  recreations  were  sqch  as  prudence 
might  relate,  or  modesty  hear,  without  feeling  an  occasion  to 
blush. 

llie  various  plantations  which  were  thus  begun  received 
due  encouragement  from  the  amiable  Governor ;  but  more 
especially  those  which  were  appropriated  to  the  cultivation 
of  the  sugar-cane.  The  produce  of  this  valuable  plant  soon 
furnished  an  inexhaustible  source  of  wealth ;  and  became  in 
this,  as  well  as  in  other  islands,  the  principal  commoditj 
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for  exportation  to  Europe.  Both  the  Commander  in  Chief, 
and  the  people  who  flouridied  ander  his  mild  admiiiititrationy 
mrere  alike  actuated  by  equity  and  sobriety.  Harmony  and 
peace  subsisted  among  them  ;  the  persons  of  all  were  held 
sacred,  and  their  property  was  rendered  unquestionably 
secure. 

Under  such  circumstances,  and  a  conduct  so  auspicious, 
the  progress  of  the  colony  from  solitude  to  population,  and 
from  a  desert  to  cultivation,  was  mmazingly  rsqpid.  St.  Chris* 
topher's,  under  the  same  Governor,  enjoyed  the  same  bene* 
fits,  and  the  same  effects  were  there  more  than  equally  visi* 
ble.  But  its  scanty  domains  were  soon  overpeopled  by  the 
influx  of  European .  emigrants.  These  had  been  allured 
thither  by  the  prospect  of  rising  to  opulence,  under  the 
auspices  of  Warner.  Thb  redundance  compelled  many 
fanulies  to  remove  from  the  spot  on  which  they  had  chosen 
to  reside,  and  to  migrate  to  Nevis,  where  the  competition  for 
advantageous  settlement  was  not  so  great,  lliis  island  was 
preferred  to  others,  because  it  was  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  same  beloved  Commander,  and  was  inhabited  by  peoule 
whose  views  and  aims  were  congenial  with  their  own.  1  he 
successes  of  past  adventurers  soon  tempted  others  to  enw 
bark,  llie  event  realized  their  hopes,  and  this  still  tended 
to  augment  their  numbers.  An  increase  of  numbers  added 
to  the  mutual  benefits,  contributed  to  supply  the  wants  of 
all,  and  soon  raised  their  commercial  pursuits  to  a  state  of 
exalted  prosperity. 

The  death  of  Warner,  which  happened  about  the  year 
lGS8y  blasted  for  a  moment  those  sanguine  hopes  which  tlie 
colonists  had  entertained.  But  their  fears  were  soon  dissi^ 
pated  by  the  prudent  conduct  of  his  immediate  successor 
Governor  Liake*  This  gentleman  adopted  the  political 
maxims  of  his  predecessor,  and  fixed  his  residence  on  the 
•pot.  This  was  an  advantage  whiqh  hitherto  tlie  island  had 
not  enjoyed,  because  Warner,  from  its  priority  of  settlement, 
had  fixed  his  residence  in  St.  Christopher's ;  and,  in  a  place 
where  he  found  himself  universally  beloved,  he  seemed  re* 
solved  to  take  up  his  final  abode.  This  resolution  was  so 
rooted  within  him,  that  nothing  could  induce  him  to  reliu^r 
quish  the  object  of  his  attachment. 

Within  the  short  space  of  twelve  yeara  the  productions 
of  Nevis  became  an  object. of  national  importance,  and  it 
appears  to  have  been  considered  in  England  as  a  fruitful  and 
vaJuaLle  colony.    But  authors  vary  as  to  the  state  of  its  po^ 
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pulation.  In  the  year  1640^  Raynal  estimates  it  at  10,000 
M'hitesy  and  20,000  blacks ;  but  this  statement,  it  is  highly 
probable,  has  been  i&xaggerated.  1  he  circumference  of  the 
island,  according  to  tiie  account  given  by  the  same  author, 
does  not  expeed  eighteen  miles ;  it  is  therefore  rather  un» 
likely  that  such  amazing  multitudes  should  be  crowded  to- 
gether, at  this  early  period,  within  such  narrow  limits.  Other 
accounts  state  the  inhabitants  at  this  period  to  amount  to 
5000  whites,  and  12,000  blacks,  and  these  numbers  app^r 
more  probable  than  the  former.  But  even  the  lowest  caLcn*' 
lation  exhibits  the  infallible  effects  of  public  virtue,  in  pro-!* 
moting  the  prosperity  of  a  well  regulated  community.  Such 
were  the  regulations  established  in  the  island,  and  such  were 
the  effects  which  resulted  from  them,  in  the  aggrandizement, 
wealdi,  and  population  of  the  settlement,  that,  taken  in  the 
aggregate,  they  furnish  both  lessons  and  examples  to  gover- 
nors and  subjects.  They  teach  the  former,  that  mildness 
and  justice  in  the  administration  of  power  ensure  to  them- 
selves .both  respect  and  honor,  and  dispense  happiness  to 
tiiose  who  are  placed  under  their  dominion.  And  they  teach 
the  latter,  that  no  sources  are  too  small  to  teem  with  wealthy 
when  they  are  prudently  explored  and  improved ;  and  that 
no  obstacles  are  too  great  for  persevering  mdustry  to  over* 
come,  when  justice  engages  to  shield  its  productions  from 
the  lawless  sallies  of  rapacity.  Happy  woald  it  have  been 
for  the  reputation  of  Wartier,  if  his  conduct  in  St  Christo* 
pher's  towards  the  Charaibs  had  been  governed  by  these 
amiable  principles !  , 

The  annually  inoreasing  prosperity  of  Nevis  continued 
nearly  half  a  century ;  when  it  experienced  in  the  wise,  but 
perhaps  mysterious,  providence  of  God,  a  melancholy  rer 
verse.  In  I689>  a  dreadful  mortality  swept  away  one  half 
of  the  inEabitants  of  this  flourishing  colony.  In  1706,  it 
was  invaded  by  the  French,  who  plundered,  and  carried  off 
between  three  and  four  thousand  slaves,  with  whcMn  the 
Frenph  squadron  sailed  to  Martinico,  where  they  were  sold 
to  their  own  planters,  The  following  year,  the  ruin  of  the 
island  was  nearly  completed  by  one  of  the  most  furious  hur- 
ricanes ever  recorded  m  history. 

That  our  readers  may  form  some  idea  of  the  devastations 
occasioned  by  similar  hurricanes  that  have  happened  in 
modem  times  at  Jamaica,  and  other  islands  of  the  West 
Indies,^  it  may  not  be  unacceptable  to  have  laid  before  them 
a  detail  of  these  awful  cs^tastrophes,  from  a  justly  esteemed 
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titatke  on ''  Tropical  Diseases/'  &c.  and  on  die  cHmate  of 
the  West  Indies,  by  Dr.  Benjamin  Moseley  *. 

^*  Hurricanes  generally  set  in  from  the  north,  or  nortb- 
^  west,  from  the  great  rarefriction  of  the  air  within  th^ 
''  tropic  of  Caficer,  by  the  sun's  northern  declination  in  the 
^  autumnal  season  (dierefore  the  months  of  August,  Sep- 
*^  tember,  and  October,  are  called  in  the  West  Indies  the 

hurricane  months) ;  from  which   an  influx  of  dense  air 

rushes  in  from  the  polar  regions,  and  the  great  Western 
*^  Continent  (the  earth  being  susceptible  of  much  greater 
^'  degrees. of  cold  and  heat  than  the  ocean,  which  is  pre- 
'^  served  in  a  more  uniform  tmipeniture,  from  being  incan 
^^  pable,  like  all  transparent  bddies,  of  deriving  heat  from 
'^  solar  light),  and  a  great  coniict  is  raised ;  the  wind  vary- 
*^  ing  with  furious  blasts  from  i  every  point  of  the  compass^ 
*^  until  an  equilibrium  is  restoied,  and  nature  composed  by 
''  the  eastern  winds  regaming  their  course. 

^^  The  ruin  and  desolation  accompanying  a  hurricane 
*'  can  hardly  be  described.— like  fire,  its  resutless  force 
^^  consumes  every  thing  in  its  tract,  in  the  most  terrible  and 
'^  rapid  manner.  It  is  generally  preceded  by  an  awful  still- 
''  ness  of  the  elements,  and  a  closeness  and  mistiness  in  the 
^'  atmosphere,  which  makes  the  sun  appear  red,  and  the 
**  stars  look  larger  than  usual.  But  a  dreadful  reverse  sue- 
**  ceeding,  the  sky  is  suddenly  overcast  and  wild.  The  sea 
'^  rises  at  once  from  a  profound  calm,  into  mountains.  The 
'^  wind  rages  and  roars  like  the  noise  of  cannon.  The  rain 
**  descends  in  deluges*  A  dismal  obscurity  envelopes  the 
'^  earth  with  darkness.  The  superior  regions  appear  rent 
'^  with  lightning  and  thunder.  The  earth  often  does,  and 
**  seems  to  tremble.  Terror  and  consternation  distract  all 
**  nature.  Birds  are  carried  fix>m.  the  woods  into  the  ocean ; 
**  and  those  whose  element  is  the  sea,  seek  for  refuge  on 
''  the  land.  The  frightened  animals  in  the  fields  assemble 
^'  together,  and  are  almost  sufibcated  by  the  impetuosity  of 
**  the  wind,  in  searching  for  dielter,  which,  when  found, 
^'  serves  only  for  their  destruction.  The  roofs  of  houses  are 
'*  carried  to  vast  distances  from  dieir  walls,  which  are  beaten 
^  to  the  ground,  burying  their  inhabitants  under  them. 
'*  Large  trees  are  torn  up  by  the  roots,  and  huge  branches 
^  shivered  off,  and  driven  through  the  air  in  every  direction 


*  tiee  the  third  edition,  poblidied  at  London,  in  i79S,  p.  10,  &c, 
YOL*  IIU  '     B 
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'^  with  Jarakenae  velocity.  ETery  tree  tnd  ahnib,  that  wink'^ 
^*  stands  the  shock,  is  8tri{q)ed  of  its  bouf^  and  foliage* 
**  Plants  and  grass  am  laid  flat  on  the  earth.  Luxuriant 
^  spring  is  changed  an  t  moment  to  dreary  winter^— Hii^ 
^  direful  tragedy  ended,  ^when  it  hapf^ens  in  a  tioim^  the 
^  devastatioB  is  Burveyed  with  accumulated  horror.  The 
*^  haiiKn*  is  covered  with  the  wrecks  «f  boats  and  vessels  ; 
^  and  die  shore  has  not  a  vestige  of  its  former  state  reoMni* 
^  ing.  Mounds  of  ruhhish  axid  rafters  iu  one  plaoe^  beapd 
^  4>f  eardi  and  trunks  of  trees  in  anodier,  deep  ^ulliies  from 
^  torrents  of  water/ and  the  dead  and  dying  bodies  of  men, 
^  women,  and  children,  half  bnided,  cmd  4M»ttered  about, 
^  where  streets  but  a  few  hours  before  were,  pres^it  |h^ 
"  mseniUe  aurvivors  with  the  shocking  conclusion  of  H 
*'  spectacle,  generally  followed  by  famine,  and,  wfaenac^ 
^  coanpanied  by  an  earthquake,  with  »oital  dis^^es. 

^*  Such  were  the  hnrricaaes  dut  left  melancholy  traced 
**  ID  many  of  the  West  India  Islands,  in  the  month  of  Octo- 
'^  ber,  17M:  and  parttoalarly  in  Jamaica;  where,  on  die 
**  tfakd  of  that  month,  the  west  end  of  the  island  was  laid 
''  waste.  Vast  districts  of  finely  ciddvated  lands  were  made 
^  a  desert,  and  several  villages  were  destroyed.  But  the 
^  part  of  Janmica  which  suffered  most,  was  the  parish  of 
'*  Weatmweland^  Here,  in  addition  to  the  preceding  cala- 
^  mities,  the  sea  mse  in  a  column,  appearing  at  a  distance 
'^  like. a  dark  doud,  and  overwhelmed  the  litde  sen^rt 
**  town  of  JBavanmaMrn'mtr. 

^'  While  many  people  wene  viewing  die  approadi  of  thii 
^  phenomenon  irom  dieir  windows,  ignorant  of  what  it  was, 
**  It  advanced  suddenly  upon  them,  drowned  them  in  their 
^  upper  rooms,  into  which  they  had  retreated  as  the  watel* 
**  rose,  and  washed  away  them  and  their  houses  together.^* 
^'  The  sea  overflowed  die  land  above  half  a  mile  beyond 
''  its  ttsnd  bounds,  and  carried  sevend  large  ships  wkh  it; 
^  one  of  which,  when  die  water  subsided,  was  Im  nearly  k 
^  nuarterof  anuleondie  land.  This  hurricane  oommenced 
''  mm  die  south-east,  abont  twelve  o'clock  at  noon,  and 
^'  continued  till  eight  in  the  evening.  Hie  sea  rose  between 
^'  four  and  eight  o'clock,  and  subsided  at  ten  with  ad  earth- 
^  quake.     Neariy  500  people  perished.^ 

It  required  a  long  series  of  years,  snde£Bitigable  industry 
on  the  part  of  the  surviving  inhabitants,  and  the  benevolent 
assistance  of  their  friends  in  England,  to  recover  the  pro- 
mising litde  colony  of  Nevis  from  the  low  state  to  which 


^y 


k  WB»  reduced  by  the  hurricane  of  1707.  However,  by 
degrees  its  commerce  revived,  and  by  the  exemplary  hu- 
manity of  the  British  planters  to  their  negro  slaves,  the 
lands  are  better  cultivated  in  this  island  than  \a  most  of  the 
other  colonies  in  the  West  Indies. 

The  whole  island  is  divided  into  five  parishes,  but  has, 
IM-operly  speaking,  but  one  town,  namely,  Charlestown,  in 
which  all  the  officers  concerned  in  the  administration  of  the 
government  reside.  It  consists,  for  the  civil  department,  of 
me  President  of  the  council,  acting  as  lieutenant  governor, 
six  assistant  members,  and  an  assembly  consisting  of  fifteen 
lepiesentatives,  three  of  whom  are  elected  by  each  parish 
respectively.  The  military' commandant  is  appointed  by  the 
King,  as  is  also  the  chief  justice,  who  holos  his  court  in 
Charlestown,  and  is  assisted  by  two  jndgfes  elected  firom 
among  the  priucipal  ffentlemen  of  the  island,  A  port  or 
harbor  contiguous  to  Charlestown  has  a  small  custom-house, 
in  wUch  merchants'  ships  are  entered  inwards  and  outwards* 
The  only  staple  commodity  for  exportation  to  the  mother* 
country  is'sugar,  of  which  it  is  computed  that  4000  hogs- 
beads  are  exported  annually,  taking  the  JEivonible  and  un* 
£ivc^ble  yeara  together  upon  an  average  of  seven  years. 
With  respect  to  internal  conveniencies,  no  part  of  the  West 
Indies  enjoys  them  in  more  abundance  tnan  this  island; 
the  fertility  of  its  soil  (a  small  portion  only  on  the  acclivity 
of  the  mountain  excepted)  producing  all  culinary  plants  and 
roots  peculiar  to  the  climate,  and  likewise  those  which  are 
most  esteemed  in  Europe ;  such  as  cauliflowers,  artichokes, 
tic.  and  likewise  a  great  variety  of  fruits. 

In  common  with  other  islands,  the  shores  of  Nevis  abound 
with  fish  of  various  kinds  peculiar  to  these  seas,  of  which 
we  have  ^ven  a  general  description  in  our  account  of  Ja- 
maica ;  it  IS,  therefore,  needless  on  this  article  to  enter  into  any 
detail.  The  productions  of  the  different  elements  in  these 
regions  bear  to  each  other  a  strong  resemblance;  they  are 
but  varied  effects  resulting  from  me  same  cause ;  and  the 

The  blessings  of  an  indulgent  Providence  are  more  or 
less  visible  in  every  portion  of  the  world ;  but  in  no  parts 
more  consfncuously  so,  than  in  these  fertile  r^ons  of  the 
earth.  What  grateful  returns  have  been  made,  and  what 
proportion  they  have  borne  to  the  numerous  favors  which 
(be  inhabitants  have  received,  we  proceed  now  to  enquire. 
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Vfhile  we  contemplate  that  reception  which  has  been  afforded 
to  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Having  entered  somewhat  at  large  into  the  accomit  of  our 
original  establishment  of  missions  m  the  West  Indies  at  the 
close  of  the  history  of  Antigua,  it  will  be  less  necessary  to 
be  minute  in  the  details  which  may  hereafter  be  laid  before 
our  readers.  Antigua  was  with  us  the  primary  scene  of 
action,  and  the  central  spot  on  which  we  first  attempted  to 
plant  the  gospel.  We  have  seen,  in  our  survey  of  the  esta* 
blishment  of  die  gospel  in  that  island,  a  train  of  providen- 
tial circumstances  which  have  led  to  the  most  important 
issues,  and  baffled  those  calculations  which  human  prudence 
might  have  been  induced  to  make.  It  was  from  this  central 
place  that  our  missionaries  found  their  way  into  those  islands 
m  which  we  have  already  traced  the  progress  of  the  gospel, 
and  into  others  which  yet  remain  to  be  considered ;  in  most 
of  which,  by  the  success  that  has  accompanied  their  labors, 
the  Almighty  has  so  plainly  acknowledged  the  work  to  be 
his. 

It  was  in  one  of  those  voyages,  of  which  a  description 
has  been  already  given,  that  the  Author,  on  business  solely 
of  a  missionary  nature,  reached  the  island  of  St.  Christo- 
pher's ;  from  which,  in  company  with  other  ministers  em- 
ployed on  the  same  important  errand,  on  the  19tli  of  Ja- 
nuary 1787,  he  went  with  some  recommendatory  letters  to 
that  of  Nevis.  We  were  received  with  the  greatest  civi- 
lity, and  even  with  politeness ;  but  every  door  seemed  to 
be  completely  shut  against  our  niinistry.  In  this  island  the 
Moravian  brethren  had  established  no  mission ;  so  that,  by 
viewing  the  gospel  through  an  improper  medium,  the  inha- 
bitants might  probably  have  apprehended,  that  its  operations 
on  the  minds  of  the  slaves  would  tend  to  lessen  that  subor- 
dination which  is  inseparably  connected  with  their  relative 
situations  in  life.  Our  letters  of  recommendation  were  ap- 
parently useless  as  to  the  object  of  our  visit,  as  no  access  to 
the  negroes  could  be  obtained ;  and  we  were  obliged  to  re- 
turn again  to  the  island  from  which  we  had  embarked,  with 
this  uncomfortable  reflection,  that  we  had,  to  all  human  ap- 
pearance, undertaken  the  most  useless  and  expensive  journey 
in  which  we  had  hitherto  been  engaged. 

In  this  opinion,  however,  we  found  soon  afterward  that 
we  were  much  deceived.  On  our  departure,  it  is  not  im- 
probable that  many  of  the  inhabitants  began  to  reflect  more 
seriously  upon  the  object  of  our  visit;  and  saw  reason  to 
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abandon  die  resolution  which  had  been  adopted  with  such 
precipitation.  Of  their  humanity  towards  their  slaves  we 
have  already  spoken ;  this,  therefore,  might  have  forcibly 
operated  upon  their  minds.  And  in  addition  to  this,  they 
might  have  calculated  upon  the  effects  which  had  been  pro- 
educed  by  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  to  the  negroes  in  the 
islands  of  St.  Christopher's  and  Antigua. 

But,  whatever  th^r  motives  were  for  the  alteration  in  their 
conduct,  certain  it  is  that  a  considerable  change  almost  im- 
mediately took  place.  Mr.  Hammet,  one  of  our  mission- 
aries in  St.  Christopher's,  soon  received  an  invitation  from 
a  Mr.  Brazier,  a  gentleman  in  the  iajand  of  Nevis,  and  a 
member  of  the  assembly,  to  come  over  and  preach  to  his 
negroes.  This  invitation  was  soon  followed  by  another  from 
a  gentleman  nearly  allied  by  the  ties  of  cbnsanguinity  to  the 
President  of  the  Council.  This  gendeman  not  only  invited 
Mr.  Hammet  to  the  island,  but  even  requested  him  to  preach 
in  his  house  in  Charlestown,  which,  as  before  observed^  is 
the  principal  town  in  Nevis. 

These  invitations  were  favorable  symptoms  of  future 
success,  though  at  this  time  it  was  impossible  that  we  could 
treat  them  with  due  attention,  without  neglecting  those 
other  islands  in  which  not  only  an  opening,  but  an  establish- 
ment, had  been  already  made.  They,  nevertheless,  plainly 
indicated  the  wishes  of  many  of  the  inhabitants  to  have  their 
slaves  instructed  in  the  principles  and  practice  of  Christi- 
anity ;  so  that  nothing  now  remained,  but  some  exerdons 
on  oiu*  part  to  introduce  the  gospel  into  the  island. 

Early  in  the  year  17899.  the  Author  being  then  in  the 
West  indies,  we  again  made  two  visits  to  Nevis ;  and  found, 
to  our  great  joy,  that  God  had  so  disposed  the  hearts 
of  the   people,  that  the  slaves  were  wilting  to  hear  the 
word,  andtheir  rulers  to  permit  the  gospel  to  be  preached. 
To  two  or  diree  gentlemen,  particularly  the  Judge  of  the 
Admiralty,  we  felt  ourselv^  gready  obliged,  for  the  com- 
fortable accommodations  which  we  found,  and  for  that  civi- 
lity and  politeness  which  they  so  readily  manifested  on  the 
present,  as  well  as  on  the  former  occasion.     From  this 
period  we  may  date  the  introduction  of  the  gospel  into  the 
island.     At  this  time  we  formed  a  little  class  of  twenty-one 
catechumens,  and  provided  for  their  instruction  before  our 
departure,  by  leaving  them  to  the  care  of  Mr.  Owens,  one 
of  our  missionaries,  who  was  appointed  to  take  upon  him 
the  charge  of  the  mission  throughout  the  whole  colony. 
Towards  the  close  of  die  yev  1790,  in  company  widi 
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Other  mkAoDBiieSf  I  agftin  vimted  tbis  idand,  and  was  re» 
ceived  with  the  greatest  hospitality  by  many  friends ;  parti- 
cularly by  Mr.  Ward,  the  Judge  of  the  Admiralty,  whose 
kindness  I  have  already  had  an  occasion  to  mention.    Dur- 
ing the  interim  which  had  elapsed  between  my  former  visit' 
atid  the  present  time,  the  gospel  had  so  far  gained  a  footins, 
tfiat  our  friends  had  found  means  to  procure  a  chapel,  m 
-which  reli^ous  worship    was  now  established.     In  this 
•chapel,  which  is  in  Charlestown,  the  metropolis  of  the  island, 
we  preached  three  times  on  the  ensuing  Sunday,  to  congre- 
gations which  proved,  by  their  attention,  that  they  had  been 
accustomed  to  hear  the  things  of  God. 

Li  the  course  of  this  Sunday,  we  held  a  love-feast,  in 
which  we  had  an  opportunity  of  learning  what  progress  had 
been  made  in  experimental  Qiristianity'.  It  is  by  this  chiefly 
that  we  can  estimate  the  stability  which  is  likely  to  accom- 
pany the  establishment  of  the  gospel ;  for  where  divine  love 
ao  far  fills  the  soul,  that  from  the  abundance  of  the  heart 
the  mouth  speaketh,  such  converts  are  willing  to  follow 
Jesus  through  evil  and  good  report*    But,  on  the  contrary, 
though  multitudes  may  assemble  for  a  season,  who  may  at 
£rst  receive  the  word  with  joy,-r-if  divine  grace  influence 
not  the  heart,  when  the  charms  of  novelty  have  subsided, 
they  too  frequently  grow  weary  in  well-doing,  and  turn  their 
backs  upon  religion,  though  they  bade  fair  for  the  kingdom 
of  God. 

But  from  this  quarter,  in  the  island  of  Nevis,  we  ap- 
parently had  then  but  little  to  apprehend.  We  heard 
tktir  accounts  of  God's  dealings  with  their  souk,  with 
4m  most  pleasing  satisfaction ;  and  found  that  many  knew 
in  whom  they  had  believed,  and  were  enabled  to  re- 
joice in  hope  of  the  glory  of  God.  One  young  black 
man  particularly,  who  spoke  rather  better  English  than 
his  associates,  gave  us  a  pleasing  detail  of  the  various 
circumstances  connected  with  his  conviction  and  conversion. 
And  in  this  account  he  described,  in  a  most  intelligible  man- 
ner, kow  (as  he  expressed  it)  hetvas  drawn  out  of  the  dark 
ihades,  and  from  the  power  of  aatan,  into  glorious  liberty; 
ao  that  not  a  doubt  could  remain  as  to  the  genuineness  of 
the  work  of  grace  upon  his  soul. 

Hie  following  day  we  paid  a  visit  to  several  of  our  friends 
in  the  country,  particularly  to  Mr.  Richard  Nesbitt ;  who, 
perhaps,  for  piety,  was  not  exceeded  by  any  white  inhabi- 
tant of  the  West  Indies*  This  Gentleman  had  met  with 
many  misfortunes  in  life;  but  he  was  crucified  imto  the 
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irorld,  and  the  wocld  to  him;  fo  that  advemty  had  loet  its 
atiagy  and  earthly  allurements  (beir  diarms.  Mr.  Netbitt 
of  Mevis,  like  Mr.  Gilbert  of  Antigua,  was  not  ashamed 
(although  uDder  di£kreiit  ciroirastances)  to  assist  us  in  in* 
stmcting  and  eidiortiDg  the  nomerous  bodies  of  negroes  on 
the  aeveral  estates  <^  bis  near  idation  Walter  NeMtt,  Esq. 
en  one  of  which  he  rauded.  To  this  last  mentioned  gen* 
tleman  also  we  paid  a  visit,  in  company  with  his  pious  kins* 
man,  and  found  conceataed  in  bim,  tbose  exalted  qualifica- 
tions which  constitute  dw  gentleman  and  the  man  of  honor. 
On  the  evening  of  the  same  day  I  both  preached  and  lodged 
in  the  bouse  of  a  Mr.  Kane,  a  pbmler,  and  a  fiiend ;  and 
on  die  foUowii^  morning  I  took  my  leave  of  this  promis* 
ing  ishmd  and  its  hospitable  inhabitants. 

Early  in  die  month  of  Jamaiy  1793y  I  again  paid  the 
island  of  Nevis  a  transient  visit.  My  stay  was  short ;  but 
k  was  sufficiently  long  to  strei^tfaen  this  conviction^  that  the 
inhabitants  were  fidendly  to  tbe  gospel,  and  tbat  the  labors 
of  our  mjasjonanes  had  been  n»idea  Unsung  to  many  souls. 
An  ingathering  had  taken  place,  the  goMpel  was  advancing 
in  raspectahilitj,  and  the  coqgnsgalions  had  increased  bolk 
in  numbers  and  attenlion. 

Toward  the  dose  of  the  aame  month,  contrary  winds 
conducted  us  again  to  its  fitiendly  shores;  and,  as  the  frowiw 
iag  elements  forbade  us  to  dispart  on  tkaA  day,  we  ascended 
the  cooouBon  acclivity,  and  distributed  ourselves  unoM  our 
friends  in  the  different  plantations.  At  the  house  of  WaUer 
Neibittf  Etq.  it  waa  my  lot  to  reside ;  and  I  bad  the  bappi* 
ness  to  find  in  him  a  sincere  friend.  Our  missionaries  were 
openly  received  by  bim,  and  his  negroes  were  constantly  in- 
structed by  them.  This  benevolent  gentleman,  satisfied  with 
the  boiefits  which  his  negroes  bad  received  from  the  instruc- 
tions that  bad  been  imparted  by  tbe  missionaries,  bad 
prepared  a  convenient  chapel  in  which  his  slaves  wene  re- 
gnlarly  collected  at  stated  periods,  to  bear  the  words  of 
eternal  life.  These  in  tbe  evening  were  gathered  togetbei'; 
a  circumstance  wUcb  afforded  me  an  opportunity  of  en- 
deavoring to  nnfold  to  their  underatandiiigs  some  branches 
of  the  tfaii^  of  God  *. 


*  During  my  stay  on  thb  islaod,  I  was  informed  of  an  afiectiog  littlt 
inddent  wmch  bad  occnired  not  .long  before,  and  which  probably  may  b^ 
worfii  t«]ating.    The  snbstancci  is  as  follows : 

Some  time  aifice,  Mr.  N.  purchased  from  a  Goinea  sirip  a  company  of 
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The  day  following  the  weadier  grew  mofe  moderate;  we 
therefore  took  our  leave  of  Nevi's,  and  departed  to  Ant^aa^ 
in  which  island  we  opened  our  conference  on  the  {Hh  of 
February.  By  the  returns  which  were  made  at  this  time, 
it  appeared  that  the  great  Head  of  the  church  had  blessed 
the  endeavors  which  had  been  made  to  spread  his  gospel,  in 
a  singular  manner.  Nearly  ybi^  hundred,  we  had  reason 
to  believe^  that  had  been  formed  into  a  soci^  in  Nevis,  were 
seeking  after  the  salvation  of  their  souk.  These,  through 
the  instrumentality  of  our  missionaries,  had  been  brought 
from  their  native  darkness  to  an  acquaintance  with  the  gos- 
pel ;  and,  instead  of  seeking  death  in  the  error  of  their  ways, 
they  were  inquirii^  their  way  to  Zion  with  their  £M:es  thither- 
ward. 

Thus,  from  thoise  diminutive  beginnings  which  we  have 
transiently  surveyed,  we  saw  reason  to  adore  the  infinite 
wisdom  of  God  in  directing  our  steps  to  the  island  of  Nevis ; 
and  we  were  constrained  to  pause,  and  say,  fVhat  has  Ood 
wrouglit!  These  early  beginningi^  appeared  to  our  views  in 
a  double  l^ht ;  they  were  rewards  for  our  past  exertions, 
and  promises  of  future  success.  They  taught  us  to  perse- 
vere in  the  path  in  which  we  had  trodden,  and  encouraged 
us  to  believe  that  we  had  obtained,  in  tlmt  department  of 
duty,  the  approbation  of  our  God.  '  > 

Nor  were  these  conceptions  imaginary  and  delusive.  The 
progress  of  subsequent  years  has  justified  the  conclusions 
which  we  then  formed,  and  has  taught  us  that  nothing  is  im* 
possible  with  God.    Every  year  has  added  to  their  numbers ; 


negroei.  These  vere  condneted  to  his  estates,  and  eknployed  in  the 
usual  occupations.  Finding,  however,  that  they  were  iotuffident  for  all 
his  purposes,  he  soon  after  attended  another  sale  from  another  ship,  and 
purchased  another  company  :  these  also  were  brou^t  up  to  the  estate, 
when  the  nemes  who  had  been  last  purchased,  were  brought  up,  a 
young  girl  of  mat  company  fiiced  her  eye  in  a  moment  on  one  of  neatly 
the  same  age  who  had  been  parchased  m  the  first  instance.  The  latte^ 
•eemed  equally  affected ;  and  both  stood  like  statues  for  a  considerable 
time,  absorbed  in  the  deepest  attention  to  each  other,  and  diowing  the 
most  expressive  gaze  that  can  possibly  be  conceivecL  At  last,  as  if  satia* 
fied  with  their  mutual  recognition,  they  recovered  from  their  mut^ 
astonishment,  and,  as  if  actuated  by  an  involuntary  impulse,  sprang  into 
each  other's  arms.  In  this  mutual  embrace  thev  contmued  some  time, 
kissing,  and  bathing  each  other  witti  their  tears,  till  they  were  disengaged 
with  some  degree  of  violence  from  their  eager  grasp.  An  action  so  extra- 
ordinary could  not  fiiil  to  excite  attention  and  solicitude.  Tlie  children 
had  acted  from  the  unpuke  of  nature :  for  it  was  found,  on  inquiry, 
that  they  wtre  sirien. 
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«lid  even  die  ravages  of  death  have  been  supplied  by  the 
addition  of  souls  that  have  been  converted  to  tne  truth  as  it 
is  in  Jesus*  But  the  religious  state  of  the  island  will  best 
appear  from  the  various  accounts  which  have  been  transmit- 
ted from  the  missionaries.  We  will  b^in  with  some  letters 
from  one  who,  at  the  Conference  held  in  Antigua  1793,  was 
^•tationed  as  a  missionary  in  Nevis. 

Charlestowfiy  Nevis,  June  4th,  1793* 

"  I  gladly  embrace  the  opportunity  of  givins  you  an  ac- 
count of  the  work  {n  this  island.  In  general,  I  have  large 
ind  attentive  congregations  both  in  town  and  country.  The 
Lord  hath  inclined  the  principal  inhabitants  to  fovor  us, 
which  gives  me  free  access  to  the  poor  heathens;  hundreds 
of  whom^  after  having  toiled  hard  all  day  beneath  the  beams 
of  the  scorching  sun,  come  at  night  with  pleasure  to  seek 
and  serve  the  living  God.  And,  when  the  house  of  prayer 
on  the  different  plantations  is  full,  those  who  cannot  get  in^ 
fall  down  on  their  knees  all  around  the  place,  whether  it  be 
wet  or  dry.  Thb  is  really  matter  of  encouragement  and 
consolation  to  me ;  and  there  is  certainly  a  great  appear- 
ance of  a  glorious  gospel-harvest. 

**  I  have  formed  many  classes  on  the  estates,  and  the 
Society  is  considerably  increased  both  in  town  and  country. 
Since  the  Antigua  Conference,  I  have  joined  about  two 
hundred,  many  of  whom  will,  I  trust,  be  everlastingly 
Saved.  So  mightily  has  the  word  of  God  prevailed,  that  £ 
have  admitted  in  this  island  thirty,  forty,  and  sometimes 
more,  in  a  fortnight ;  and,  blessed  be  God,  we  are  still  in- 
creasing. I  do  not  say  that  all  these  are  savingly  converted 
to  God ;  but  I  hope  and  trust  the  class^meetings  will  be  one 
blessed  means  of  bringing  them  into  the  good  way,  as  they 
are  very  loving  and  simple. 

''  I  have  been  greaUy  comforted,  and  in  some  measure 
assisted,  in  my  labors,  by  a  few  American  slaves,  purchased 
on*the  Continent,  and  brought  hither  by  a  Gentleman  of  this 
island,  upon  whose  estate  1  preach.  They  were  members 
of  our  society  in.  America,  and  are  truly  precious  black 
people.  I  believe  I  may  say,  they  «re  ''  Israelites  indeed, 
"  in  whom  there  is  no  guile^ 

"  For  my  own  part,  I  have  abundant  cifuse  to  bless  the 
Lord  for  a  coptinued  course  of  the  greatest  mercies  a  bene- 
ficent Being  can  bestow.  I  am  as  well,  and  have  as  good 
health,  as  ever  I  emoyed.  And  though  I  am  sure  I  labor 
fis  bard  as  ever  I  did  in  my  life,  yet,  LJfeel  that  my  labor  is 
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my  del^C;  it  is  good  for  body  and  mind.  I  derfre  earneflt* 
}y .  to  bend  my  mind  to  the  blesned  employment  of  saving 
9ouls,  and  to  serve  God  in  my  day  and  generation  according 
to  his  wilK 

'^  I  beg  my  love  to  all  my  friends  in  London^  and  hope 
they  will  pray  earnestly  for  Zion's  prosperity,  and  that  pure 
religion  and  undefUed  may  flourish  and  abound  from  sea 
to  sea^  and  from  pole  to  pole." 

Ik 

[From  ike  same ;  dated  tfevis,  Jan.  4,  1794.1 

.  '^  Your  kind  letter  came  to  hand  this  day.  I  rejoice  that 
you  are  well ;  and  that  God  is  helping  you  to  help  us,  by 
sending  laborers  to  tliis  part  of  his  vineyard,  where  they  are 
so  much  wanted.  You  say,  that  two  missionaries  had  sailed, 
and  that  you  hope  two  more  ivill  sail  by  Christmas.  May 
the  Lord  in  mercy  bring  them  to  us,  and  help  them  to  bring 
Ipst  sinners  to  God! 

.  *'  Aa  you  do  not  mention  it,  I  conclude  that  you  did  not 
receive,  before  the  date  of  your  last,  the  account  of  my 
late  severe  illness.  It  pleased  God,  for  which  I  trust  I 
shall  ever  praise  him,  to  lay  his  'afflictive  hand  upon  me ; 
insomuch,  that  nothing  but  death  was  expected  by  my  phy- 
sician and  attendants.  But  the  Lord,  in  mercy,  has  spared 
me  to  this  day ;  and  while  I  am  writing,  I  feel  that  I  would 
not  live  but  to  his  glory ;  and  my  duty  is  in  some  measure 
my  delight.  But  1  am  ashamed  that  I  do  not  love  God 
more  abundantly,  and  serve  him  more  faithfully :  yet,  bless- 
ed be  his  name,  for  what  he  has  done ;  and  that  I  feel  de- 
termined, by  divine  assistance,  to  press  on  to  the  mark  of 
the  prize  of  my  high  calling  in  Christ  Jesus. 

*^  llie  Lord  has  blessed  my  poor  endeavors  in  this  island 
to  glorify  him.  I  believe,  that  had  not  affliction  kept  me 
from  going  in  and  out  among  the  inhabitants,  we  should 
have  had  a  blessed  work  among  the  colored  people.  But 
God  is  good ;  and  all  he  does  is  right;  and  now  (glory  be 
to  his  name),  he  has  in  a  good  degree  given  me  back  my 
wonted  strength;  and  my  enfeebled  body  is  again  be-» 
coming  hard  to  bear  the  toils  of  my  happy  calling ;  and  I 
well  know, 

*<  *Tig  worth  liviae  fpr  tbist 
To  administer  blitt 
And  salvation  in  Jesns's  name.*' 

'^  All  the  planters,  as  well  as  the  inhabitants  in  general, 
are  kind  to  me.     My  congregations  are  frequently  laige^ 


and  seem  to  hear  for  eternity.  The  M>ciety  is-  Increasiag, 
and  the  Lord  often  deigns  to  bless  us  both  in  public  and  in 
private.  Some  profess  faith,  and  others  are  seeking  the 
Lord;^ 

{^From  tkt  same;  dated  Nevis,  May  6,  1794.] 

*'  The  work  in  the  West  Indies  is  now,  I  think,  in  a 
prosperous  state;  more  so,  I  believe,  than  I  have  ever 
known  it  since  I  left  England.  There  seems  tabe  a  great 
expectation  of  good  among  the  people ;  and  many  of  the 
x^olored  inhabitants,  and  some  of  the  whites,  are  turning  to 
the  Lord.  Lord  God,  arise,  and  shake  the  nations,  and 
grant  that  peace  and  piety  may  soon  cover  the  globe! 
I  bless  God  that  I  am  in  gooid  health,  and,  I  believe, 
not  going  backward  ia  the  divine  life.  In  this  island  the. 
work  prospers ;  my  congregations  are  large  and  attentive ; 
and,  through  grace,  they  do  not  hear  in  vain. 

**  I  have  long  thought,  that  the  Lord  has  a  great  work  to 
do  in  this  part  of  the  world ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  already  be- 
gun. It  is  reported  that  the  fleet  is  arrived  to  vnndward.  I 
hope  our  brethren  are  comii^  to  our  assistance ;  for  truly 
the  harvest  is  grea^  and  the  laborers  are  few.  The  Lord, 
I  trust,  will  incline  the  hearts  of  the  Europeans  to  help  us 
all  they  can."  * 

[From  the  same;  dated  Nevis,  Sqpt.  17,  1794.] 

^*  I  can  with  pleasure  inform  you,  dear  Sir,  that  the 
work  of  the  Lord  is  prospering  in  a  great  measure  in  thi^ 
island.  More  and  more  of  all  colors  attend  a  preached 
gospel,  insomuch  that  I  am  going  to  enlarge  the  chapel  in 
town  as  soon  as  possible.  I  have  already  betwixt  forty  and 
fifty  pounds  subscribed  towards  it;  and  have  no  doubt 
that  I  shall  get  as  much  as  will  defray  the  whole  expense  of 
the  enlargement.  The  planters,  and  people  in  general,  are 
very  friendly :  and  I  have  many  comforts,  for  which  I  bless 
my  God." 


*  The  assistunce  from  England,  which  this  letter  so  properly  request- 
ed, was  as  readily  granted  by  our  Conference.  And  a  subsequent  letter 
aanovnces  the  arrival  and  establishtaent  of  a  HiisioBary,  as  was  soUcited, 
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iFi'om  Mr.  Bronmell ;  doled  Nevi$,  April  1,  1796.]     • 

''We  are  at  present  on  a  more  respectable  footing  in 
Nevis  than  in  any  other  island  of  the  West  Indies,  except 
iVntigiia.  The  gentlemen  of  this  place  frequently  invite  us 
to  their  houses,  and  behave  with  great  civility.  My  prede- 
cessor had  left  Nevis  six  weeks  before  I  came  to  it.  ^  He 
was  much  respected  here.  On  my  arrival,  I  labored  with 
all  my  might  to  recover  our  discipline.  I  met  the  classes 
myself,  and  visited  the  members  from  house  to  house.  In 
September  I  was  afRicted  with  a  fever,  which  continued  three 
months,  and  reduced  me  almost  to  a  skeleton.  Here  I  had 
fellowship  with  the  Lord  in  his  sufferings.  I  seemed  to  be 
out  of  the  reach  of  humanity ;  for,  as  all  on  the  island  be- 
came very  sickly,  it  was  every  man  for  himself.  Our  soci- 
jety  was  in  the  same  condition,  and  therefore  could  contri- 
bute but  little ;  so  I  was  left  in  a  strange  land,  nearly  with* 
out  money,  attendance,  or  even  the  necessaries  of  life.  I 
have  lain  all  night  in  ibe  chapel  alone  in  a  burning  fever, 
^ith  nothing  to  drink  but  cold  water.  Had  it  not  been  for 
the  kindness  of  Mr.  Frith,  and  of  Mr.  Washington's  family 
who  took  me  into  the  country,  and  paid  me  every  degree  of 
Uttention  for  sijc  weeks,  i  had  probably  been  in  my  grave 
long  ago.  But  I  am  far  from  repining  at  those  afflictions. 
I  was  educated  nearly  all  my  life  in  the  school  of  adversity ; 
and  thei^efore  her  rugged  face  was  become  familiar  to  me. 
And  I  bless  God  that  I  was  sent  h^re,  to  approve  myself  a 
minister  of  Christ,  in  hunger  and  thirst,,  in  sickness  and 
health,  in  perils  and  dangers  from  various  quarters.  I  am 
determined  to  spend  and  be  spent  in  the  Lord's  service.  Out 
society  is  at  present  in  a  flourishing  condition." 

[From  Mr.  Edward  Frith;  dated  Nevis,  May  11,  1796.] 

**  I  have  taken  the  liberty  to  address  to  you  these  few 
lines.  I  am  happy  to  inform  you,  that  the  Lord  has  brought 
me  out  of  darkness  into  his  marvellous  light.  I  have  great 
reason  to  bless  God  that  he  sent  his  servants,  the  Metho-: 
dist  Preachers,  into  this  part  of  the  world;  otherwise  I 
must  probably  have  been  for  ever  miseilible.  Mrs.  Frith 
and  myself  are  now  members  of  your  society;  and  by  the 
assistance  of  Almighty  God,  we  nope  to  persevere  in  the 
good  way,  and  adorn  the  gospel  of  God  our  Saviour  in  all 
things.-*-!  am  happy  to  inform  you  of  the  prosperity  of  the 
work  in  this  island.    Many  souls  have  lately  been  brought 
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out  of  ^rkneM ;  and  I  hope  many  more  tvHl  be  ere  long. 
Brother  Brpwnell  is  indefatigable  in  his  labors,  and  has  the 
Ovation  of  souls  greatly  at  heart.^ 

{From  Mr,  Brownell;  datedNevis,  May  12,  1797.] 

*'  I  gladly  embrace  the  present  opportunity  by  Brother 
Warrener,  to  inform  you  and  the  Conference  concerning 
myself,  and  the  society  in  this  island  committed  to  my  charge. 
I  thank  my  God  for  having  preserved  me  from  the  abomi^ 
oable  wickedness  practised  in  this  place.  I  can  still  say,  I 
love  my  God,  hate  every  kind  of  sin,  and  feel  it  the  ruling 
passion  of  my  sOul  to  preach  the  gospel,  and  to  do  good  to 
mankind.  Many  have  been  my  troubles,  and  many  hair* 
breadth  escapes  I  have  had.  On  the  dth  of  June  last,  a  ball 
•of  fire  struck  a  windmill,  near  which  I  was ;  killed  two 
men ;  wounded  forty  more ;  passed  through  a  narrow  room 
in  which  was  a  keg  of  gunpowder;  and  involved  me  in 
smoke  and  flame.  Happily  the  powder  did  not  take  fire ;  else 
we  had  all  now  been  in  eternity. — In  October  and  Novem* 
ber  we  had  much  persecution.  The  enemy  raged  violently. 
Several  great  men  were  ringleaders.  They  freq[uently  at- 
tended the  preaching,  and  disturbed  us  by  sweanng,  bran- 
dishing their  bludgeons,  swords,  &c. ;  and  forced  us  often 
to  break  up  our  meetings.  I  applied  to  a  magistrate  for 
redress,  but  could  obtain  none. — Our  persecutors,  being 
^icouraged,  .determined  to  set  fire  to  the  chapel,  and  force 
us  to  quit  the  islapd.  Our  friends  hung  down  their  heads, 
and  did  not  wish  to  interfere ;  while  our  enemies  triumphed 
greatly,  it  being  generally  believed,  that  we  were  connected 
with  Mr.  WUberforce  in  England,  to  support  his  applica* 
tion  to  Parliament  to  abolish  the  slave-trade.  On  the  lOtH 
of  November,  a  mob  came  to  the  chapel,  armed  with 
swords,  bludgeons,  &c.  and,  while  we  were  singing,  direw 
in  a  large  squib,  and  set  the  chapel  on  fire.  Such  uproar, 
confusion,  and  noise,  I  never  heard  before.  However,  we 
put  out  the  fire ;  and  they  were  restrained  from  doing  any 
thing  further,  except  venting  their  rage  on  some  colored 
people,  who  were  obliged  to  flee  from  the  island  to  preserve 
their  lives.  The  next  morning  they  way-laid  me  as  I  was 
going  to  a  magistrate,  and  struck  me  with  a  bludgeon.  Worse 
consequences  would  have  ^isued,  had  not  some  people  in- 
terposed. I  then  presented  an  address  to  the  Honorable  the 
President  and  Council,  setting  forth  our  grievances,  and 
praying  tor  redress,    lliey  h&ud  me  with  patience,  and 
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would  have  given  me  satufaction ;  but  I  freely  forgave  the 
persecutors  what  was  past,  on  condition  that  they  pledged 
their  honor  not  to  trouble  us  any  more.  Some  of  diem  afr 
terwards  fell  into  disgrace,  and  Vere  obliged  to  quit  the 
island.  From  th)it  time  we  have  had  peace,«^lory  be  to 
God." 

'^  During  this  time  of  persecution,  it  is  remarkable  that 
the  society  flourished  amazingly.  Numbers  flocked  to  hear 
us  preach ;  and,  I  trust,  to  Christ ;  insomuch  that  we  were 
obliged  to  enlarge  our  place  of  worship.  We  began  the 
U'ork,  not  doubtmg  but  God  would  help  us ;  and  in  two 
months  we  built  an  addition  to  the  chapel,  and  many  pews ; 
and  inclosed  the  land.  Sec.  The  whole  cost  us  <£l40;  and 
now  we  have  as  pretty  a  chapel  as  any  in  the  West  Indies. 
I  forgot  to  observe,  that  last  year,  the  planters  entered  into 
an  agreement  to  give  me  one  barrel  of  rum  per  year  for  at*> 
tending  their  estates.  With  the  sale  of  this,  we  have  com- 
pleted the  above  works,  which  will  put  our  society  in  the 
island  in  a  good  condition  for  the  future.  We  have  admitted 
about  one  hundred  new  members  since  this  time  last  year, 
and  I  hope  in  another  year  we  shall  have  as  many  more. 
Our  number  at  present  does  not  exceed  four  hundred :  the 
reason  of  this  is,  that  many  of  the  planters  have  an  aversion 
to  class-meetings ;  nor  can  we  remove  their  prejudices  at 
present  The  good  we  have  done,  therefore,  is  not  to  be 
estimated  by  the  number  of  our  society;  for  many  have  been 
reformed,  and  are  become  rational  beings,  who  cannot,  from 
various  circumstances,  join  us.  On  the  whole,  I  think,  this 
island  and  St.  Kitts  exhibit  a  very  pleasing  prospect  indeed. 
O,  that  God  would  give  us  patience  and  grace  to  persevere, 
until  all  these  poor  souls  are  brought  to*  the  knowledge  of 
the  truth  as  it  is  in.  Jesus!  Am«n." 

From  the  period  of  the  preceding  letter,  nothing  remark* 
able  occurred  in  the  religious  history  of  Nevis  for  some  con- 
siderable time.  In  the  month  of  January  17999  Mr.  Brow- 
neil  made  the  following  observations : — **  It  appears  to  me, 
that  the  mode  which  has  been  adopted  in  this  place,  of 
preaching  in  the  houses  of  the  managers  of  such  estates  as 
we  visit,  is  not  that  which  God  has  favorably  acknowledged ; 
neither,  indeed,  does  it  seem  calculated  to  extend  our  so- 
cieties. Thus  far  it  is  an  undeniable  fact,  that  where  we 
have  erected  small  cabins  to  preach  in,  the  people. have  at- 
tended with  greater  regularity,  and  our  ^udeavors  have  been 
blessed  with  more  success*    <About  a  twelvemonth  since,  f 


gbntleihan  gave' as  the  use  of  an  old  boiling-hoiise  at  some 
cliBtaiice  from  hi»  plantation,  and  thus  suggested  to  us  a  plan 
of  proceeding  which  we  have  since  followed,  and  which 
God  has  owned  in  a  signal  manner.  Indeed,  since  that  time, 
more  good  has  been  done  in  that  neighborhood,  than  had 
been  done  for  seven  years  before.  We  have  now  in  that 
place  between  two  and  three  hundred  in  society,  most  of 
whom  have  the  fear  of  God  before  their  eyes,  and  many 
among  diem  an  evident  degree  of  his  love  in  their  hearts.  In 
town  and  country  we  have  about  five  hundred  and  fifty  mem- 
bers ;  and  to  these  we  add  eight  or  ten  every  week.  Glory 
be  to  God  for  all  his  mercies !  we  have  many  precious  meet-t 
ings,  in  which  the  Lord  graciously  pours  out  his  Spirit 
upon  our  souls,  and  waters  us  as  with  the  dew  of  heaveu." 

In  another  letter,  dated  May  3,  1799,  Mr.  Brownell  cor- 
roborates his  former  account,  and  states  the  success  which 
had  att^ided  his  ministerial  labours,  in  nearly  the  following 
words : — *^  Amidst  the  difficulties  which  assail  us,  God  ac- 
knowledges the  endeavors  of  his  servants.  We  have  now" 
nearly  seven  hundred  members  in  society.  The  way  to  future 
success  is  now  pointed  out  before  us.  To  places  where  we 
have  little  chapels  of  our  own,  the  negroes  will  resort  from 
distances  of  five  or  six  miles.  And  from  the  prospects  which 
at  present  lie  before  us,  and  from  the  stability  which  the 
mission  has  acquired,  we  look  forward  with  sanguine  expec- 
tations. Many,  very  many  slaves  in  this  island  raise  towards 
heaven  their  lifted  hands,  and,  with  hearts  full  of  gratitude 
and  love,  bless  God  for  sending  his  gospel  among  diem. 
And  scanty  as  dieir  words  and  ideas  are,  they  sometimes 
express  thems^es  in  a  most  affecting  manner  on  the  oc- 
tagon, and  even  bless  the  very  ship  which  brought  over  the 
first  ministers  among  them.  This  they  do  with  so  much 
artless  simplicity,  as  frequently  to  draw  tears  from  the  eyes 
of  those  who  hear  them  declare  what  God  has  done  for 
their  souls. '* 

■ 

About  the  time  that  the  above  letter  was  written,  some 
land  belonging  to*a  little  chapel  in  the  country  was  appro- 
priated to  the  burial  of  the  dead.  This  circumstance 
awakened  the  vengeance  of  some  persons  who  inhabited  a 
house  which  lay  contiguous  to  the  spot,  and  they  indicted 
the  place  as  a  public  nuisance.  For  some  time  the  spirit 
of  persecution  n^ed  with  a  menacing  aspect ;  but  it  ai 
length  began  to  akite^  and  the  subject  of  complaint  waar  not 
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brought  to  a  legalissae.  What  contributed  much  to'tkur^ 
in  ail  probability,  was  the  interposition  of  a  gentleman  who 
had  long  felt  the  prosperity  of  the  gospel  near  his  heart  Thi» 
gendeman  purchased  the  land  of  the  plaintiff,  and  took  tho 
more  immediate  cause  of  complaint  out  of  his  hand. 

In  the  year  1800,  things  assumed  a  more  favorable  ap- 
pearance man  they  had  worn  for  some  time  before :  th« 
];nissionaries  and  the  members  enjoyed  peace,  llie  prosecu- 
tion wasy  however,  still  kept  pending,  though  no  progresa 
was  made  towards  bringing  it  to  a  conclusion.  It  frowned 
at  a  distance  with  formidable  menaces,  but  neither  imparted 
fears,  nor  occasioned  any  interruption.  In  the  society  at 
large,  those  changes  continued  to  take  place  which  every 
year  produces.  Many  were  called  from  time  into  eternity  ;, 
many  grew  weary  of  attending  the  means  of  grace ;  and 
many  were  excluded  for  immoral  conduct  Biit  though 
these  causes  conspired  to  operate,  still  the  addition  was  con- 
siderably lai^er  than  the  diminution.  A  greater  number 
was  added  than  these  causes  took  away,  so  that  the' year 
closed  widi  a  more  than  usual  increase  of  members. 

Nothing  of  any  remarkable  moment  occurred  in  the  year 
1801.  ''I  thank  the  Lord  (says  Mr.  Taylor,  who  was 
at  this  time  a  missionary  on  the  island),  that  his  work 
flourishes  with  us  a  little.  I  generally  add  ft-om  four  to  eight 
members  to  our  society  every  week.  But  I  long  to  see- 
greater  things  than  these,  and'  hope  ere  long  to  behold  mj 
wishes  accomplished.  At  present  our  congregations  are  so 
large,  that  on  Sundays  the  chapel  will  not  hold  them ;  so 
that  many  are  obliged  to  stand  on  the  outside  of  the  house, 
in  the  full  blaze  of  the  sun,  for  want  of  room  within."  Thia 
circumstance  plainly  shows  that  a  spirit  of  hearing  very 
generally  prevailed ;  and,  from  the  behavior  of  those  who 
Sius  regularly  attended,  it  was  plainly  to  be  inferred,  that  the 
souls  of  many  were  profited,  who,  from  local  causes,  found 
it  hiconvenient  to  associate  with  the  people  whom  ihey  loved. 
The  whole  society,  in  the  month  of  May  in  this  year,  amount- 
ed to  eight  hundred  and  thirty-three  members,  and  many 
more  gave  evident  proq^  that  the  means  of  grace  bad  been' 
spirit  and  life  to  their  souls.  To  what  extent  the  benefits 
of  their  preaching  had  reached,  it  was  impossible  for  the 
missionaries  to  ascertain.  Appearances  put  on  a  fiivorable 
indication  ;  and  from  these  they  learned,  that  the  advantages 
were  considerable  which  the  people;  at  large  had  reaped* 
And  from  hence  we  may  learn,  that,  even  amidst  those  ob<^ 
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ilacles  ^bich  religioo  is  more  or  less  compelled  always  to 
encounter,  God  can  promote  his  cause  in  the  earth,  and 
render  those  seasons  most  advantageous  to  it,  nhich  pro- 
mise in  themselves  nothing  but  hostility  and  destruction  to* 
{Hety  and  virtue. 

The  secret  aversion  v^hich  many  of  the  planters  had  to« 
wards  private  class-meetings,  was  a  circumstance  which 
prevented  the  missionaries  from  fully  appreciating  the  extent, 
of  the  benefits  of  their  labors.  Many,  whose  names  have  never 
been  returned  as  members  of  our  societies,  have  manifested, 
by  their  lives  and  conversation,  that  they  had  not  attended 
on  die  public  means  of  grace  in  vain ;  and,  without  doubt, 
will  have  reason  to  bless  God  through  eternity,  that  ever 
Ifa^  heard  the  joyful  sound  of  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ. 

it  must  not,  however,  be  understood,  that  these  planters, 
here  adverted  to  as  entertaming  .prejudices  against  class* 
meetings,  were  the  avowed  enemies  or  all  righteousness,  or 
that  they  dbcovered  a  spirit  of  hostility  towards  the  leading 
truths  of  Christianity ;  because,  just  the  reverse  was  actually 
the  case.  Th^  d&like  was  not  directed  against  religion 
Itself,  but  against  that  particular  mode  of  worship,  the  ex^* 
cellency  of  which  they  were  unable  to  compreheiid. 

The  utility  of  class-meetiogs  we  have  learned  from  long 
experience;  and  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  will,  we 
have  no  doubt,  have  cause  to  bless  God  through  all  eternity 
for  their  institution.  But  for  Christian  fellowship,  experii* 
mental  religion  would  be  at  a  very  low  ebb  among  us  as  a 
body.  Convictions  would,  in  general,  soon  perish  for  want 
of  nourishment.  After  tlie  first  impressions  upon  the  mind, 
they  would  die  away  before  the  soul  was  conducted  by  Di- 
vine grace  to  the  Fountain  of  all  felicity*. 

As  a  medium,  therefore,  through  which  experimental 
religion  is  retained  among  us^  we  cannot  but  view  Christum 
fellowship  in  an  important  light ;  not  as  absolutely  essential 
to  salvation,  but  as  highly  expedient,  while  we  feel  solicit- 
ous to  enjoy  all  those  consolations  which  the  Father  of  mer- 


*  Tfie  Amtfior,  l»y  miDg  the  temi  elagfrneeHngj  w  hr  from  intendiDg  t« 
diininish  the  worth  and  importance  of  Christian  fellowship  in  any  oSier 
mode  whatever.  He  would  principallv  intimate  here  tne  necessity  of 
**  the  Communion  of  Saints,"  for  the  edification  and  building  up  of  Uie 
dmrch  of  God:  while,  at  the  same  time,  he  aUows  most  fully,  that  ewerj 
good  thought,  word,  and  work,  are  onginated  by  the  inspiration  or  Uw 
flaences  of  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God. 

VOL.  III.  D 
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cies  is  waiting  to  impart*  Nor  are  suck  meetings,  in  wbieh 
the  friends  of  Jesus  Christ  assemble  together^  of  mere 
modem  invention.  Lone  before  the  commencement  of  the 
Christian  aera,  they  that  feared  the  Lord,  spake  often  one  to 
another;  and  the  Lord  hearkened,  and  heard  it^  and  a 
hook  of  remembrance  was  written  before  him  for  them  that 
feared  the  Lord,  and  that  thought  upon  his  name.  (MaU 
iii.  16.)  "6      Z' 

Directed  therefore  by  an  example  which  has  been  sanc- 
tioned by  the  approbation  of  Heaveny  we  feel  k  a  duty  in- 
cumbent on  us  not  to  forsake  the  assembling  of  ourselves 
together.  The  Parent  of  all  our  marcies  lias,  in  this  as  m 
other  instances,  connected  our  interest  with  our  duty;  and 
has  given  to  us  many  infallible  signs  that  he  sanctions  our 
endeavors,  and  approves  the  means.  On  this  ground,  there- 
fore, we  cannot  but  adhere  to  an  institution,  which,  though 
varying  in  name,  was  originally  of  God ;  and  through  which 
be  has  communicated  his  spiritual  blessings  to  many  thou* 
sands  who  are  at  the  present  moment  living  witnesses,  both 
in  Europe  and  America,  of  the  important  truths  we  now 
assert.  Through  these  means,  accompanied  by  Divine 
grace,  thousands  continue  to  know  in  whom  they  have  b^ 
ueved,  having  found  them  the  medium  of  spirit  and  life  to 
their  souls. 

But  of  these  blessings  many  of  the  planters  were  un- 
happily ignorant ;  and  hence  they  were  led  to  view  our  class- 
meeUngs  in  a  suspicious  light.  And  from  those  unfavorable 
impressions  which  diese  suspicions  made,  in  maiiy  instances, 
they  absolutely  forbade  then*  slaves  to  attend  our  private 
meetings  for  Christian  fellowship.  These  prohibitions  did 
not,  however,  forbid  the  word  of  God  to  run,  and  be  glo> 
rified.  Numbers,  even  of  those  who  were  thus  prevent^ 
ed  from  attending  the  private  means,  were  evidently  blessed 
of  God.  ThepubHc  means  were  rendered  useful  in  a  pecu- 
liar manner  to  numbers  who  were  debarred  of  the  private 
ones.  From  this  statement  we  must  therefore  conclude, 
that  the  benefits  which  have  resulted  from  the  introduction 
of  the  gospel  into  many  portions  of  the  habitable  earth,  aiid 
into  these  islands  of  the  sea  particularly,  will  not  be  known 
in  their  fullest  extent,  till  time  shall  be  wholly  succeeded 
by  eternity. 

That  the  public  means  were  peculiarly  made  a  public 
blessing,  the  following  letters  will  perhaps  evince  much 
better  than  any  lattored  description.    They  communicate 
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kkas  with  accomey  and  preciaion,  becaiitf  Uikeo  from  thft 
fpot  and  scene  of  action. 

.  The  first  letter  which  we  have  occasion  to  introduce  wal 
written  by  Mr.  John  Brownell^  and  addressed  to  the  Aih 
thor.  It  is  dated  Nevis,  May  17|  1802,  and  la  nearly  a« 
fidlows: 

^'  On  the  10th  instant,  I  came  to  this  iriand  to  examine 
into  the  temporal  and  spiritual  concerns  of  the  society.  Bro- 
ther Taylor  has  been  instrumental  of  much  good  in  this  place. 
The  number  oi  whites  in  socie^,  is  only  eight;  but  tnat  of 
die  colored  people  and  blacks  is  nine  hundred !  What  has 
God  wrought  for  this  people  in  the  space  of  a  few  years! 
^  ''  To  the  country  societies  no  proper  attention  could  pos- 
sibly be  given,  while  there  was  only  one  preacher  upon  the 
island.  They  have  now  agreed  to  meet  regularly  at  Hog 
Vall^  on  Sundays,  and  to  contribute  dieir  mite  weekly  to- 
wards buying  the  piece  of  land  for  the  purpose  of  building : 
and  when  this  is  accompli^ed,  to  remove  the  old  chapel 
from  the  town.  Their  number  in  the  country  society  is 
about  fifieen  hundred;  but,  as  much  spiritual  seed  has  beeipi 
sown  on  ail  the  adjacent  estates,  I  doubt  not,  but  with  th^ 
blessing  of  God  four  or  five  hundred  more  will  soon  be 
raised  up.  They  are  greatly  del^hted  with  the  prospect  of 
having,  as  they  term  it,  a  chapel  and  burying-ground  of 
their  own.  The  simple  mode  wnich  they  adopt  of  testifying 
their  affection  is  of  a  nature  so  affecting,  as  to  excite  at 
once  our  smiles  and  tears.  Last  Sunday,  while  the  tears  of 
grateful  affection  ran  down  the  cheeks  of  some,  others 
ehook  hands  with  me,  crying,  "  God  bless  Massa ;  glad  for 
•ee  him  once  more." 

'^  On  the  whole,  I  have  reason  to  think,  from  the  crowd- 
ed congr^ations,  the  numbers  who  have  joined  the  society, 
their  affection  towards  dieir  teachers,  and  their  upright  walk^ 
that  great  good  has  been  done  the  last  year ;  and  the  prospect 
is  certainly  much  greater  for  that  which  is  ensuing.  Mr. 
Taylor  has  conducted  hiniseif  as  a  faithfully  serious  mission- 
ary, and  has  labored  disinterestedly  for  the  good  of  preciou9 
souls.  It  would  be  well  to  insert  his  name  in  the  minutes 
for  this  island.  I  recommend  that  Mr.  Ta;^lor,  together 
with  Mr.  Bradnock,  be  reappointed  for  Nevis  the  ensuing 
year ;  and  the  more  especially  so,  as  the  new  chapel  is  be- 
gun, and  the  bhabitants  are  disposed  to  assist  them.  Our 
bredir^  in  this  place  purpose  to  keep  a  school^  in  additio;i 
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to  their  misaionai^  labors.    I  pray  God  to  prosper  their  ett« 
iieavors  also  ia  this  respect/' 

Such  were  the  peculiar  favors  with  which  die  religion  of 
our  Jesus  Christ  was  blessed  in  this  little  island ;  and  such 
were  the  numbers  who  had  espoused  his  cause  in  the  year 
1802.  Our  next  letter  is  from  Mr.  John  Taylor^  who  had 
been  stationed  three  years  as  a  missionary  in  Nevis,  but  who 
at  this  period  had  just  removed  to  St.  Christopher's,  from 
which  island,  the  letter  is  dated,  and  addressed  to  his  friend» 
in  Liverpool.     We  give  it  nearly  in  bis  own  words. 

lBas$eterre,  March  \0,  1803.] 

''  Havmg  an  opportunity  of  transmitting  to  you  a  few 
lines,  you  perceive  that  I  embrace  it  I  am  happy  to  in- 
form you,  that  in  general,  since  my  arrival,  in  the  West 
Indies,  I  have  had  my  healdi  better  than  in  my  own  country. 
But,  what  is  infinitely  superior  to  this,  the-  work  of  God 
has  been  prospering  for  some  time  among  us,  and  still  con* 
tinues  to  prosper  more  than  at  any  former  period.  Our 
chapels  are  frequently  so  crowded,  that  many  times  we  know 
Dot  how  to  find  room  for  the  people.  Tliese  hear  as  for 
eternity ;  and  so  for  have  their  hearts  been  affected  with  the 
things  of  God,  that  I  have  sometimes  joined  in  society  from 
ten  to  twenty  in  a  day,  both  in  this  island  and  Nevis ;  in  the 
latter  of  which  I  have  been  laboring  for  nearly  three  years. 
At  present,  I  am  come  hither  only  on  a  visit,  and  expect 
shortly  to  return.  Mr.  Debell,  one  of  our  missionaries,  is 
dead.  He  was  taken  sick  of  a  fever  on  a  Friday,  and  died 
-on  the  Tuesday  following :  prior  to  that  awful  visitation,  he 
l^njoyed  a  state  of  perfect  health. 

**  In  Nevis,  our  prayer-meetings  have  been  attended  with 
a  peculiar  blessing,  and  have  been  rendered  profitable  to 
many  souls.  Mr.  Bradnock,  my  fellow-missionary,  has 
been  laboring  with  me  in  that  island  since  April  last;  and  I 
believe  we  have  added,  from  that  time  to  the  present,  about 
four  hundred  members  to  our  society.  We  have'  also  built 
a  commodious  chapel,  but  the  increase  of  hearers  has  al- 
ready rendered  it  too  small.  Great  as  these  ingatheriiigs  are, 
our  hopes  present  us  widi  still  brighter  prospects.  Not  only 
die  colored  people  and  blacks  join  us,  but  the  whites  also, 
which  is  a  kind  of  miracle  in  diese  regions.  But  when  God 
workS;  who  shall  hinder  j  May  the  Lord  work  more  abui|* 
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dmtly  both  in  England  and  the  West  Indies;  and  to  hia 
name  be  all  the  glory !" 

[fVom  the  mme,  to  Dr.  Coke;  dated  Nevis,  May  7, 1803.] 

''  Mr.  Turner  having  arrived  in  this  island,  I  am  prepare 
ing  for,  and  in  a  few  chiys  expect  to  sail  to,  St.  Vincent's. 
During  the  time  that  1  have  resided  in  this  pleasant  little 
island,  God  has  wrought  for  his  name's  sake  among  the  in- 
habitants. In  both  whites  and  blacks  we  perceive  a  wonder- 
ful, and,  I  hope,  a  lasting  change.  Hundreds  of  the  latter 
have  joined  the  society  ;  and  scores  of  the  former  have  with 
seriousness  attended  the  preaching  of  the  word ;  and  even 
some  of  these  have  also  joined  us. 

**  Sunday,  in  the  West  Indies,  is  the  common  market-day. 
But  so  visible  is  the  change  which  has  been  wrought  here, 
that  many  now  shut  up  their  shops,  and  keep  the  sabbaths 
of  the  Lord  by  attending  to  his  service.  The  negroes,  who 
used  to  spend  that  sacred  day  in  dancing,  drinking,  8cc. 
vvbich  generally  ended  in  fighting,  now  attend  the  bouse  of 
God,  and  learn  to  sing  his  praise.  This  is  the  Lord  s  doing, 
and  it  is  marvellous  in  our  eyes. 

*^  In  some  parts  of  the  country,  the  changes  which  have 
taken  place  are  equally  visible ;  vice  appears  to  hide  her 
head ;  and  many  of  those,  that  were  once  persecutota*  are 
BOW  become  friends.  On  Sunday  night  last,  Mr.  Frith, 
who  occasionally  acts  as  an  exhorter,  went  to  Newcastle  to 
conduct  a  meeting,  lliis  place  has  long  been  noted  for 
cock-fighting  and  negro-dancing  on  the  Sabbath  day.  Mr. 
Frith  had  collected  his  congregations,  and  just  begun  the 
public  service.  But  as  he  was  about  to  pray,  he  h^id  the 
music  strike  up  for  the  dance.  He  went  immediately  to 
the  house,  and  on  his  approach  the  general  cry  was,  **  The 
parson  is  coming"  The  dancers  instantly  fled.  On  enter- 
ing the  house,  he  enquired  for  the  person  who  had  appointed 
the  dance.  On  this^  a  woman  stepped  forward,  and  ac- 
knowledged that  she  was  the  person.  He  then  b^an  to 
talk  seriously  to  her  on  the  impropriety  and  sinfulness  of  her 
conduct.  She  at  first  nmde  light  of  her  actions,  and  said, 
that  she  had  adopted  this  method  to  support  her  family.  It 
was  not  long,  however,  before  her  mind  began  to  soften,  and 
she  at  length  promised  she  would  never  do  the  like  again.    . 

'^  At  this  place  lives  a  gentleman,  who,  as  I  have  m^i- 
tioned  on  a  former  occasion,  had  offered,  for  about  twenty 
pounds,  to  sell  me  a  piece  of  land,  upon  ^hich  to  build  a 
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chapel.  He  is  now  come  forward  dgain,  and  promised 
freely  to  give  the  land,  if  we  will  build  a  cbapel  upon  it« 
But  as  Mr,  Turner  is  come,  he  must  act  as  he  thinks 
proper. 

'^  Surely  the  Lord  has  wrought  wonderfully  for  us,  both 
in  spiritual  and  temporal  matters.  I  before  informed  you^ 
Aat  the  purchase  and  repairs,  together  with  the  building  of 
the  new  chapel,  had  cost  us  upward  of  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  pounds ;  which  debt,  through  the  blessing  of  God, 
we  have  now  reduced  to  eight  hundred.  A  detail  of  receipts 
and  disbursements  will  be  sent  you  by  Mr.  Turner.  We 
have  at  this  time  in  our  societies  one  thousand  two  hundred 
and  eleven  members :  of  these,  eleven  only  are  whites ;  all 
the  others  are  colored  people  and  blacks.'' 

In  the  month  of  June  1803,  a  letter  from  Nevis  was 
written  by  Mr.  Edward  Turner;  but  being  chiefly  of  a 
domestic  nature,  it  afforded  little  public  information.  His 
observations,  however,  though  concise  and  general,  confirm 
that  approbation  which  Mr.  Taylor  had  expressed,  and 
assert  the  continuance  of  that  prosperity  which  he  had  given 
somewhat  largely  in  detail. 

• 

"  I  like  my  circuit,*'  he  observes,  '*  much ;  we  have  a 
lovely  situation.  Several  have  joined  our  society  since  mj 
arrival.  One  of  these  is  a  white  lady :  and  two  more  whites^ 
I  hear,  intend  to  join  us.  Our  congregations  are  large  and 
attentive,  and  the  state  of  our  finance  as  high  as  usiud." 

In  the  monOi  of  August,  of  the  same  year,  Mr.  Turner 
wrote  again ;  and  his  account  corroborated  wh&t  he  had 
previously  observed.  A  state  of  regular  prosperity  harcUy 
admits  of  variety  in  the  detail.  Such,  we  shall  find,  will  be 
the  case  in  many  of  the  islands ;  and  this  is  one  of  those 
happy  disappointments  which  we  experience  in  the  account: 
of  JNevis. 

**  I  have  been,"  Mr.  Turner  observes,  **  in  this  bland 
nearly  four  months,  and  feel  an  attachment  to  my  situation. 
I  trust,  I  have  grown  in  grace,  and  in  die  knowledge  and 
love  of  God,  since  I  came  hither ;  and  1  have  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  my  labors  have  not  been  in  vain.  Two  white 
persons,  and  sixty  or  seventy  blacks,  have  joined  us  since 
our  arrival.    Our  congregations  are  not  only  large,  but  I 
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fhink  generally  iocreasbg.  Many  respectable  white  peo- 
ple attend  our  preaching,  and  behave  with  the  utmost  pro«^ 
priety. 

''  Last  Hursday,  Brother  Joseph  Taylor  landed  on  our 
little  friendly  isle.  He  appears  to  be  a  younjg  man  of  deep 
piety,  and,  I  hope,  will  be  an  usefol  and  acceptable 
preacher.'' 

Such  was  the  state  of  religion  iu  the  island  of  Nevis  .in 
the  year  1803.  On  the  ]8th  of  May  1804,  the  same  pleas- 
ing prospects  continued  to  bloom  before  the  missionaries, 
to  excite  their  future  exertions ;  while  past  successes  pre- 
sented them  with  an  ample  recompense  for  all  their  toils. 
But  these  truths  the  following  letter  from  Mr.  Edward 
Turner,  bearing  the  above  date,  will  best  evince. 

'*  I  received,**  he  observes,  "  the  circular  letter,  and  can 
freely  say  I  much  approve  of  it.  We  ought  on  all  occa- 
sions to  act  for  God,  without  disguise,  and  without  reserve. 
It  is  proper  that  you  should  know  the  whole  of  our  adairs, 
since  you  have  so  warmly  interested  yourselves  in  the  wel- 
fare of  the  mis8ioB3.  I  am  sorry,  however,  that  I  am 
obliged  to  write  in  greater  haste  than  I  intended. 

**  All  thanks  to  Divine  goodness,  I  still  enjoy  a  tolerable 
d^ree  of  health  in  my  body,  and  experience  a  competent 
degree  of  peace  and  composure  of  mind  ;  and  to  this  I  may 
add,  that  the  Lord  is  still  carrying  on  his  work  among  us. 
Since  the  commencement  of  the  present. year,  we  have 
joined  upwards  of  tivo  hundred  to  the  society,  and  several 
have  been  brought  into  the  glorious  liberty  of  the  children 
of  God.  We  enjoy  perfect  peace ;  our  congregations-  are 
good,  and  the  state  of  our  finances  is  improving.  1  send 
you  a  statement  of  our  accounts  for  eleven  months,  in 
order  that,  in  future,  the  account  which  may  be  sent  home 
oaay  include  the  four  quarters  ending  with  that  of  March.*' 

It  was  early  in  the  year  1805,  that  the  island  of  Nevis, 
in  conjunction  with  others,  was  invaded  by  the  French. 
The  methodists,  in  common  with  others,  were  involved  in 
this  disaster,  and  had  to'  share  in  the  public  calamity.  An 
event  so  serious  could  not  fail  to  create  an  alarm,  and 
spread  consternation  through  the  whole  territory.  Disorder 
and  confusion  must  have  been  felt  in  every  department,  par- 
ticularly in  tlie  religious,  because  the  tumults  of  war  are 
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not  congenial  with  the  mild  dominion  of  the  Prince  of 
Peace. 

In  this  alarming  crisis  it  happened  that  Mr.  Turner  was 
exceedmgly  ill ;  so  that,  inst^iead  of  being  able  to  alBFord  any 
consolation  to  his  feeble  fugitives  in  the  midst  of  danger^ 
he  was  utterly  unable  to  provide  for  his  personal  safety 
without  having  recourse  to  the  assistance  of  his  friends.  Oa 
this  afflictive  occasion  he  expresses  himself  as  follows^  in  a 
letter  dated  April  S,  1805. 

"  I  was  very  sick  at  the  time  the  French  made  their  ap- 
pearancei  more  so  than  I  had  been  for  seven  years  before. 
After  sending  Mrs.  Turner  and  my  dear  little  boy  to  die 
house  of  a  friend  in  the  country,  1  retired  to  the  mountain- 
habitation  of  JtuJge  Ward.  In  this  place  I  was  treated  with 
great  kindness  and  attention ;  and,  brekthing  a  purer  air  than 
that  which  I  had  forsaken  in  the  town,  the  fever  soon  left 
me.  During  the  time  of  this  double  affliction,  I  found  my 
mind  stayed  upon  God,  and  in  possession  of  that  peace— 

<<  Which  nothing  earthly  gives,  or  can  deitroy, — 
*<  The  soul's  calm  sunshine,  and  the  heart-felt  Jo j.'* 

But  though  the  fever,  of  which  Mr.  Turner  has  spoken 
above,  forsook  him,  it  was  only  in  a  temporary  manner.  It 
was  followed  by  a  relapse  which  brought  him  to  the  margin 
of  the  grave,  and,  for  a  considerable  time,  prevented  him 
firom  those  exertions  in  his  sphere  of  useiiilness  which  had 
previously  majrked  his  conquct.  Of  his  illness,  and  the 
jobt  affliction  in  which  his  wife  was  compelled  to  bear  a 
part,  he  speaks  in  the  following  letter ;  in  which  also  he 
fives  a  short  account  of  the  work  at  large  throughout  the 
island.  It  was  addressed  to  the  author,  and  bears  date 
August  ^:^,  1805. 

<^  On  the  27th  of  April,"  he  observes,  ''  I  had  another 
severe  attack  of  the  fever ;  and  soon  after,  Mrs.  Turner  was 
afflicted  in  nearly  the  same  manner ;  so  that  we  were  both 
very  ill  at  the  same  time  in  one  room.  One  of  our  kind 
friends,  who  had  lately  joined  the  society,  seeing  the  condi- 
tion in  which  we  were,  resolved  to  -take  me  to  his  own  house. 
In  this  hospitable  mansion  I  found  every  attention,  and  all 
that  care  wnich  my  case  required ;  and  perhaps  to  this,  under 
God,  I  am  at  present  indebted  for  the  continuance  of  my 
life. 
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^  Tbe  fe'ver  contiiiued  widiont  mtemiiimn  for  devw 
days ;  and  I  was  so  iil^  that  all  around  me  thoiigbt  the  clos- 
ing scene  of  life  was  drawmg  near.  I  was  not  particularly 
anxious  as  to  the  event.  I  knew  in  whom  I  had  beUeved, 
and  felt  a  consdousness  that  God  was  with  me.  In  tbe 
midst  of  this  extr^mi^  the  Lord  came  lo  assist  me  in  my 
distress.  I  knew  the  moment  when  I  began  to  amend,  and 
when  I  received^  as  I  think,  a  divine  coqviction  that  I  should 
not  die,  but  live.  My  recovery,  however,  was  very  slow ; 
and  though  several  monlbs  have  elapsed  since  the  removal 
ef  that  painful  visitation,  I  have  not  yet  Mgained  my  former 
strength.  Perhaps  I  have  been  a  sufficiency  of  time  in  this 
enervating  climate. 

''  On  tbe  17  th  of  M^,  Brother  Ishaqi  and  bis  fiunily 
arrived  here  in  good  health.  He  brought  with  \dm  thre^ 
fine  children ;  but  one  of  them  is  now  a  porpee.  He  was 
a  promising  litde  boy ;  but  be  is  gone  beyond  the  reach  of 
sin  and  sorrow.  Bnodier  Isbam  is  very  well  received  in  this 
island. 

*^  I  flatter  myself  that  we  do  not  decline  in  Nevis.  Some 
are  continually  joining  us;  we  frequently  have  refreshing 
seasons,  and  enjoy  great  peace  ancf  harmony  among  our- 
selves. It  is  true,  we  are  occasionally  under  the  necessity 
of  excluding  unwortliy  members ;  and  others  exclude  them- 
selves by  growing  weary  in  well-doing.  On  these  accountf^ 
and  on  account  ot  the  common  calamity  that  we  have  ex- 
perienced, the  acquisitions  which  we  have  made,  have  ovify 
counteracted  the  losses  we  have  sustained ;  so  that,  on  the 
whole,  our  number  is  not  greater  than  it  was  last  year." 

Surveying  the  calamities  to  which  the  missionaries  are 
exposed,  together  with  the  hazards  which  they  are  obliged 
to  run,  we  camiot  avoid  concluding,  that  nothing  but  a  love 
for  the  souls  of  their  fellow-creatures,  infused  into  their 
hearts  through  the  influence  of  Divine  grace,  can  support 
them  in  accomplishing  their  arduous  tasks.  Constramed 
by  that  love,  many  have  forsaken  their  Iqndred  after  the 
flesh,  and  have  not  counted  their  lives  dear  uuto  themselves. 
They  have  surmounted  dangers  of  the  most  formidable  na- 
ture ;  have  been  exposed  to  the  ravages  of  a  burning  climate; 
and  have  suffered  those  dreadful  diseases  which  lay  waste 
die  torrid  zone.  Yet  in  all  these  things  they  have  been  more 
dian  conquerors  through  Christ  who  bath  loved  them.  In- 
fluenced by  that  love  which  passeth  knowledge,  ^nd  ani- 
mated with  an  abiding  sense  of  tbe  Divine  appro|i>ation  and 
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presence,  they  find  that,  to  them,  ^'  to  live  is  Christy  and  t9 
^*  die  is  gain/'  And  on  this  account,  whether  their  lives 
are  preserved  in  the  midst  of  encircling  disasters,  or  they 
are  called  from  their  labors  to  that  rest  which  remaineth  for 
the  people  of  God,  they  enjoy  a  commencement  of  that 
bliss  which  shall  never  end.  In  the  former  case,  the  Al- 
mighty, in  his  spiritual  presence,  takes  up  his  abode  with 
them  on  earth ;  and  in  the  latter,  he  translates  them  from 
this  obscure  habitation  to  dwell  in  his  presence  for  ever. — 
In  the  former  case,  God  dvi  ells  with  them,  and  in  the  latter 
they  dwell  with  him.  It  is  the  Divine  presence  alone  that 
can  constitute  genuine  felicity ;  and  whether  this  be  enjoyed 
on  earth,  or  in  heaven,  the  essence  of  happiness  cannot  be 
affected  thereby.  Time  and  eternity  present  unto  us  varied 
modes  of  being;  and  while  in  either  station  felicity  is  de^ 
rived  from  God,  both  afford  us  only  varied  modes  of  en* 
joyment.  In  either  case,  felicity  is  adapted  to  our  con- 
dition ;  and  includes  all  that  perfection  in  its  own  nature, 
which  infinite  Goodness,  consistently  with  infinite  Wisdom, 
can  bestow.  • 

But  when  to  these  personal  reflections,  which  arise  ex- 
clusively from  a  conviction  that  we  enjoy  the  favor  of  God, 
and  that  we  are  found  in  the  way  of  duty,  we  add  the  vast 
importance  of  missionary  labors  in  die  church  of  Christ, 
the  field  becomes  more  ample,  and  the  subject  still  more 
interesting,  llie  gems  which  riiall  deck  the  mystical  crowns 
of  such  as  turn  many  to  righteousness,  must  shine  with  a 
pecuKar  brilliancy  on  those  who  have  devoted  their  days 
(and  occasional  iy  sacrificed  their  lives)  to  the  eternal  happi^ 
ness  of  the  souls  of  their  fellow-creatures  who  were  buried 
in  savage  darkness  in  foreign  lands. 

Many  of  our  missionaries  have  thus  suffered  martyrdom 
in  their  Master's  cause ;  but  the  fruits  of  their  ministerial 
labors  have  either  preceded,  accompanied,  or  followed 
them  into  another  world.  Many  living  witnesses  of  the 
blessings  which  have  attended  the  exertions  both  of  the 
dead  and  the  living,  are  still  in  existence  here  on  earth;  and 
manv  more  have  been  removed  to  heaven.  The  seed  which 
hasjthus  been  sown,  we  hope,  will  spring  up  abundantly 
in  the  coming  year,  while  we  look  back  and  acknowledge 
with  gratitude  zchat  God  has  WTtmght,  If  the  appearances 
of  prospects  can  justify  expectation,  and  we  may  reason 
from  analogy  in  the  case  betbre  us,  it  will  be  difficult  to 
set  bounds  to  our  views.  We  have  seen  the  wilderness 
blossom  like  the  rose,  and  y^e  have  heard  the  inhabitants  of 
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the  rock  sing.  From  regions  which  were  wrapped  up  in  dark- 
ness, the  praises  of  mount  Zion  hive  resounded ;  and  those 
tongues  which  had  never  pronounced  the  name  of  Jehovah, 
have  learned  to  bless  the  God  of  their  salvatioa 

If  then  so  many  hundreds,  in  this  island  only,  have  been 
converted  to  God  throi^h  the  preaching  of  his  holy  word, 
what  may  we  not  expect,  now  the  light  of  the  gospel  is 
diffused  diroi^h  so  many  parts  of  this  great  archipelago  ? 
Those  obstacles,  which  in  its  infant  establishment  it  was 
obliged  to  encounter,  are  now  in  some  good  measure  re- 
moved; and  those  prejudices,  which  occasionally  laid  an 
embargo  on  its  progress,  have  partially  subsided,  and  will 
ere  long,  we  eanMstly  hope,  totally  disappear. 

These  favorable  circumstances  animate  our  hopes,  and 
urge  us  to  persevere  in  the  use  of  those  means  which  God 
has  already  owned,  and  crowned  with  so  many  seals.  Taken 
in  an  agsregate,  they  awaken  within  the  mind  an  expectation 
of  that  long  wished^for  period,  when  all  shall  know  the 
Lord,  from  the  least  to  the  greatest ;  and  when  universal 
righteousness  shall  overflow  the  earth.  May  God  in  mercy 
hasten  the  arrival  of  that  happy  moment,  when  his  king- 
dom shall  be  universally  established ;  when  all  nations  shall 
flock  to  his  standard,  and  when  the  inhabitants  of  the  world 
shall  leani  war  no  more ! 
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CHAR   XXXV. 

HISTOBY  OF   ST.  CHHIStOFHBR's, 


St.  Christopher^s. — Discotery  and  situation*'Delightfid 
eppearancey  and  esctraordinary  fertility  of  the  island. 
First  settlement  under  Sir  Thomas  Warner. — Innaredby 
a  hurricane, — Assisted  by  the  Earl  of  Carlisle. — Tne 
Colonists  joined  by  some  Frenchmen 'Under  UEsmambuc. 
'^Both  parties  form  a  compact ^  encroach  on  the  lands 
of  the  Natives,  provoke  them  to  war,  and  nearly  exter-^ 
minate  them. — Ihe  Charaibees  in  other  islands  make  a 
common  cause  with  the  unhappy  f natives,  who  had  es- 
caped the  sword. — Attack  the  Cotomsts  in  mat  force, 
vndj  though  defeated,  they  nearly  ruin  the  Colomf. — TTie 
Settlement  soon  afterwards  totatiy  destroyed  by  the  Spa^ 
niards.'^Again  re-established,  on  their  departure,  by 
the  former  occupants. — These  differ  amon^  themselves, 
and  mutually  destroy  each  other. — Thisleaas  to  an  open 
rupiure,  whtchfinaily  terminates  in  the  exptdsion  of  the 
French. — 2%c  Engbsh  confirmed  in  their  possession  by 
the  peace  of  Utrecht. — Captured  by  the  French  in  1782, 
ana  restored  again  in  \7SS.^^Cnaracter  of  the  inha- 
bitants — Present  state  and  population  of  the  islandr^ 
Topography. — Fiew  of  the  Island  in  relation  to  Reli" 
Qon.'^Moravian  mission. — Account  of  that  mission.^^ ' 
Memarks  on  a  violent  inundation. — Advantages  of 
toleration. 
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.NTIGUA  and  this  island,  having  been  discovered 
nearly  at  the  same  period  by  Christopher  Columbus,  were 
both  abandoned  by  that  celebrated  navisator  to  future  ad- 
venturers. These  islands  were  first  settled  by  the  Englisli, 
either  at  the  same  time,  or  at  a  very  small  distance  from 
each  other.  A  frivolous  contest  has,  however,  been  main* 
tained  both  by  ancient  and  modem  writers,  concerning  die 
priority  of  their  respective  claims  to  this  honorable  distinc- 
tion.    In  this  competition  for  antiquity  of  colonization, 
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Barbadoes  ako  is  kicluded.  l!1ie  advocates  for  each  island 
make  hk  pretences,  and  affect  to  prove  that  the  island  of 
their  respective  choice  became  the  origin  of  the  British 
settlements  in  the  West  Indies.  Upon  the  whole,  it  ap' 
pears  from  those  accounts  ivhich  have  the  greatest  claim  to 
credit,  because  they  partake  apparently  of  the  greatest  im* 
partiality,  that  St.  Christopher's  was  the  original  nursery  of 

!       all  the  Engikh  and  French  settlements  in  tfiis  part  of  the 

I       world. 

I  A  subject  of  much  more  importance  is  the  undoubted 

superior  fertility  of  the  cultivated  lands  of  this  fine  island^ 
which  has  been  so  justly  celebrated  for  the  salubrity  of  its 
atmosphere.  It  is  situated  in  63^  14'  virestem  longitude, 
and  in  17^  15'  north  latitude,  at  the  distance  of  about 
18  leagues  from  Antigua ;  while  it  is  separated  from  Nevis 
only  by  a  narrow  diannd  of  the  sea  on  its  eastern  coast. 
Its  utmost  extent  does  not  exceed  twenty  miles,  nor  is  its 
greatest  breadth  more  tham  seven.  By  the  most  accurate 
surveys,  Ike  Icoids  are  computed  at  43,7^  English  acres^ 
18,000  of  whidi  are  under  die  most  advantageous  cuftiva* 
tioD  in  sugar-plantations,  for  which  the  soil  has  been  found 
by  long  exp^ience  to  be  peculiarly  adapted.  And^  on  an 
average,  eommnnibus  annis,  it  has  been  found  to  be  more 
productive  than  an  e^al  quantity  of  land  under  similar  cul- 
tivation in  any  other  island  in  the  West  Indies.  From  this 
circumstance,  the  growth  of  sugar  very  early  became,  and 
still  continues  to  be^  the  principal  object  of  the  ci^ykalists  of 
the  colony. 

Tlie  general  aspect  of  St.  Christopher's  is  uncommonly 
-beautiful.  Mount  Misery,  which  is  a  volcanic  mountain, 
3,7 1 1  feet  in  perpendicidar  height  feom  its  base,  occupies 
Ihe  body  of  iiie  island  in  the  north-west  district,  and  gradu- 
ally declines  into  smaller  hills ;  and  is  at  length  lost  in  the 
plsan  of  Btmeterre  to  the  south.  Between  the  foot  of  this 
mountain  and  the  sea,  a  narrow  and  gently  inclining  plain 
everywhere  environs  it,  the  fertility  of  which  is  only  equalled 
by  its  delightful  distribution  into  woods,  pasture,  and 
suear-plantations.  To  this  roust  be  added,  where  the  soil 
will  admit  of  it,  pleasant  gardens,  producing  all  the  tropical 
fruits  in  the  greatest  perfectk>n,  together  with  an  abundance 
of  common  vegetables,  -affording  a  supply  proportionate  to 
the  considerable  popula^n  of  the  colony. 

No  island,  probably,  can  furnish  a  greater  contrast,  than 
that  which  ^e  sterility  of  the  mountains  and  the  fertility  of 
the  plains  exhibit  in  St.  Christopher's.    The  former,  -  in 
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general,  presents  to  the  eye  of  the  spectator  a  confused  mass 
of  broken  rocks,  the  interstices  of  which  are  fiUed  with  a 
species  of  clay  that  is  not  very  friendly  to  vegetation ;  but 
the  vales  below  appear  to  have  acquired  what  the  mountains 
have  lost,  and  to  have  retained  all  those  fruitful  powers 
which  nature  seems  to  be  capable  of  combining.  The 
scenery  of  the  elevated  regions  is  picturesque  and  romantic, 
even  beyond  description,  and  affords  views  which  are  at  once 
extensive  and  sublime.  The  soil  which  is  found  on  the 
plains,  iappears  to  be  of  a  peduUar  nature ;  totally  different 
from  any  that  has  hitherto  been  found  in  the  other  West-- 
tndia  islands.  Its  extraordinary  richness  has  excited  much 
attention,  and  given  birth  to  opinions  which  are  probably 
founded  more  on  conjecture  than  fact  In  its  nature  it  is 
loose,  light,  and  hollow ;  and  the  particles  which  compose 
it  are  so  detached  from  one  another,  that  it  rarely  possesses 
a  solidity  of  surface.  On  this  account  it  may  be  easily 
broken,  and  without  much  trouble  made  subservient  to  all 
the  purposes  of  cultivation.  Its  color  is  grey,  rather  deep- 
ly tinged  with  a  darkish  hue.  This  soil  is  spread  at  varied 
Uiicknesses,  over  most  of  the  plains,  on  a  bed  of  gravel, 
which  seems  to  have  been  spread  beneath  for  its  support. 

On  the  minutest  inspection,  it  has  been  found  to  consist 
of  two  distinct  species  of  loam,  which  in  themselves  have 
no  natural  connections  one  with  another.  Of  these,  one 
appears  to  be  the  pure  virgin  mould,  which  is  probably 
coeval  with  the  island,  and  which  of  itself  is  extremely  va- 
luable. The  other  seems  to  have  been  produced  by  some 
violent  concussion  of  nature,  through  which '  these  distinct 
masses  have  been  mingled  and  incorporated  together.  The 
most  general  opinion  is,  that  it  was  originally  throvin  up  by 
the  action  of  subterraneous  fires,  and  precipitated  down  the 
sides  of  the  mountain  ;•— that  it  was  conducted  afterward 
through  a  necessary  process^  by  the  action  of  the  elements 
to  whidi  it  lay  open-^till,  decomposed  and  reduced  to  dust, 
it  incorporated  with  the  native  loam,  and  either  imparted 
or  received  that  fertilizing  power  which  has  rendered  the 
whole  iio  remarkably  conspicuous. 

Of  such  volcanic  eruptions  no  memorials  are  on  record  ; 
neittier  indeed  are  they  to* be  expected,  becauise  the  existence 
of  these  islands  was  totally  unknown  till  the  day&of  Colum- 
bus. But  proofs  of  the  most  indubitable  kind  are  visible, 
that  Mount  Misery  was  once  a  burning  mountain ;  though  * 
at  what  period,  it  is  impossible  now  to  ascertain.  Tlie 
history  of  iEtua  and  Vesuvius  will  furnish  us  with  instancesi 
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'liMit  centuries  have  elapsed  between  the  eruptions  which 
liiose  mountains  have  at  Unies  exhibited ;  and  i'rom  their  re^ 
turning  again  it  may  be  mferred,  that  the  peaceful  state  of 
Mount  Misery  can  promise  to  the  inhabitants  of  its  vicinity 
no  permanent  secunty.  1  his  much  is  clear,  that  the  soil 
18  of  the  most  unctuous  nature,  firom  \i'hat  source  soever  it 
came ;  and  that  it  is  better  adapted  to  the  production  of 
sugar,  than  any  other  of  which  the  West  Indies  can  boast. 

The  civil  history  of  St  Christopher's  has  chiefly  been 
compiled  by  Bryan  Edwards,  from  Rochefort,  Pere  du 
Tertre,  Labat,  and  other  French  historians,  and  from  our 
comitryman  Dr.  John  Campbell.  From  the  same  sources, 
and  from  the  additional  aid  of  the  Abbe  Kaynal,  the  follow- 
ing concise  narrative  of  the  most  interesting  occurrences  has 
been  carefully  selected. 

A  party  of  English  adventurers,  under  the  conduct  of 
Mr.  Gliomas  Warner,  who.  had  made  a  voyage  of  specula- 
tion to  Surinam,  were  encouraged  by  favorable  reports  to 
attempt  a  settlement  on  this  island.  For  this  purpose  they 
embarked  «on-l>oard  a  merchant-ship  bound  to  Virginia, 
where  they  arrived  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1622,  and 
firom  thence  were  safely  landed  with  their  effects  at  St. 
Christopher^s  in  the  month  of  January  1623.  Here  they 
made  their  first  experiment  of  cultivation,  following  the 
example  of  Virginia,  by  raising  a  crop  of  tobacco,  which 
they  then  considered  as  the  most  profitable  staple  commo- 
dity for  exportation  to  England.  They  succeeded  the  first 
year  beyond  all  expectation,  owing  to  the  extraordinary 
fertility  of  the  spot  tibey  had  chosen  for  their  new  plantation. 
But,  unfortunately,  their  sanguine  hopes  were  suddenly 
suspended  by  a  dreadful  hurricane  towards  the  close  of  the 
year,  the  autumn  of  which  had  proved  so  favorable.  Their 
promismg  plantations  being  nearly  demolished  by  this  cala- 
mity, Warner  went  to  England  to  obtain  fresh  supplies,  and 
to  solicit  the  aid  of  powerful  friends. 

James  Hay,  Earl  of  Carlisle,  distinguished  himself  upon 
this  occasion,  by  fitting  out  a  ship  at  his  own  expense,  laden 
with  necessaries  for  the  support  of  the  dij»tre8sed  inhabitants, 
and  with  tools  and  implements  of  husbandry  to  enable  tliem 
to  proceed  in  the  cultivation  of  the  land.  This  ship  and 
cargo  happily  arrived  at  the  island  in  tlie  month  of  May 
1624 ;  and  the  following  year,  the  founder  and  restorer  of 
the  colony,  the  indefatigable  Warner,  returned,  and  brought 
with  hini  a  considerable  number  of  new  adventurers.  Much 
about  the  same  time,  or,  as  some  assert,  on  the  very  day 
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that  Warner  landed,  D'Esoambac^  a  Freacfanuin,  ^bp 
commanded  a  privateer,  and  l^td  lost  several  men  in  an  en- 
gagement with  a  Spanish  galloon,  retreated  with  the  re- 
mainder of  his  crew,  consisting  of  about  thirty  hardy  ve- 
terans, to  this  island '"'.  Here  they  met  with  a  very  kind 
reception  from  the  English  inhabitants,  who  were  then  un- 
der continual  alarms  of  being  attacked  by  the  Cbaraibs ;  who, 
about  this  time,  became  jealous  of  the  encroachments  made 
on  their  territorial  rights  by  the  English  planters.  At  this 
juncture,  therefore,  an  alliance,  founded  on  mutual  interest 
and  safety,  took  place  between  the  English  and  French; 
by  which  they  engaged  to  defend  the  island,  not  only  against 
the  Charaibs,  but  against  the  Spaniards,  who  threatened  to 
invade  and  overturn  all  the  settlements  that  had  been  made 
by  other  nations  in  the  West  Indies  in  the  course  of  the 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuriea. 

In  these  contentions  for  terrkory,  it  always  happened 
that  the  poor  Charaibs  were  permitted  of  Divine  Providence 
to  feel  the  sword  of  the  oppressor.  Efl|^lish,  French,  and 
Spaniards,  were  alike  their  enemies ;  and  those  differences 
which  marked  their  conduct,  only  varied  in  degrees  of  in- 
justice and  barbarity.  Whatever  nation  gained  the  ascen* 
dency,  the  natives  were  sure  to  be  oppressed.  To  deprive 
them  of  their  lands,  was  considered  as  an  act  of  right,  to 
which  common  usape  had  given  an  awful  sanction :  while 
any  attempt  on  their  part  to  repel  the  plunderers  of  their 
dominion,  was  viewed  as  an  act  of  rebellion^  and  as  justi- 
fying their  invaders  in  putting  them  to  the  aw<»'d. 

Previously  to  the  arrival  of  the  French,  the  party  under 
the  direction  of  Warner  had  lived  on  terms  of  civility  and 
friendship  with  the  natives ;  and  it  must  be  acknowledged, 
that  they  had  much  occasion  for  so  doing.  The  Charaibs 
supplied  them  with  provisions,  while  they  were  busily  en- 
gaged in  sei2dng  upon,  and  cultivating  their  lands.     Con- 


*  ThU  circurostance  iiilly  decides  ibnt  inuch-contested  qnestion  be- 
tween the  two  rival  natioiu,  namely, — To  which  natitm  did  St,  Chritto- 
phfr*8 first  belong?  The  French,  in  asserting  their  claims,  seem  entirely 
to  have  lost  sight  of  the  pre-occnpancy  of  the  E^gKsh  adventurers 
under  Wanier,  previous  to  the  hurricane ;  and  tbejr  date  the  arrival 
of  the  English  rrom  the  return  of  Warner  with  his  new  recruits  in 
1624.  Had  this  period  been  in  reality  the  commencement  of  War- 
ner's visit,  the  claims  of  France  woold,  without  all  doubt,  have  been 
every  way  e^oal  to  those  of  England.  But  as,  on  the  contrary,  the 
latter  were  m  actual  possession  so  early  as  the  month  of  January 
16S3»  the  pretensions  oi  France  can  hold  no  competition  with  thobo 
of  our  own  nation. 
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sciotis  of  thair  own  mjiistice,  their  appreheil8ioii»  suggested  fo 
them  an  idea^  that  the  uohapfiy  surorers  intended  some  act 
of  retabitionr  Whether  this  meditated  plim  of  revenge  wa9 
real  or  only  imaginarj,  cannot  perhaps  with  certi^ty  novr 
be  known ;  bat  whedieF  it  were  me  former  or  die  latter,  thus 
much  is  evident,  their  merciless  invaders  determined'  to  anti« 
cipate  their  actions^  and  actuaHj  concerted  a  plan  for  their 
destruction. 

Agreeably  to  this  pre-concerted  scheme,  both  EngHshr 
and  French,  in  the  dead  of  die  nighty  foil  upon  the  un* 
suspecting  Charaibees,  and  actually  murdered  in  cold  Mood 
about  one  hundred  and  twenty  of  their  stoutest  and  bravest 
wsufriors.  The  unliappy  male  fugitives  who  escaped  diis 
carnage  forsook  the  isllind-  with  the  utmost  precipitation ; 
while  the  assassins  of  Aeir  coonti^men  detained  their  young- 
est and  most  beautiful  women  for  purposes  which  I  will  not 
name.  An  act  of  cruelty  so  flagrant  was  soon  communi- 
cated, by  those  who  had  escaped,  to  the  Charaibees  of  the 
neighbouring  islands.  These  made  the  suderings  of  the 
injured  one  comnfon  cause ;  reasonably  conclvdrng^  that  it 
was  only  to  a  want  of  power  or  a  want  of  opportunity 
in  their  invaders^  that  they  were  indebted  for  their  own  pre* 
servatioH.  Accordingly^  having  collected  a  large'  body,  tbef 
returned  again  to  St  Christopher's,  brealhing  slaughter, 
and  meditating  revenge.  They  commenced  dieir  attack  with 
impetuosity,  and  sustained  die  action  for  a  considerable 
time  veith  the  most  invincible  bravery  and  valor.  Victory 
for  a  season  wavered  in  suspense.  Oj^ession,  however,, 
at  length  became  triumphant ;  and  European  arms  anddis- 
cipline  discomfited  Charaibean  courage.  This  conquest  was, 
however,  most  dearly  purchased :  it  was  obtained  at  no  less 
expense  than  the  loss  of  one  hundred  Europeans,  who 
perilled  on  the  field  of  battle.  This  was  a  loss  which  no* 
thing  les»than  a  voyage  to  Europe  could  repair. 

The  Gharubs,  in  the  meanwhile,  disheartened  widi  their 
misfortunes,  formed  no  estimation  of  the  weakness  of  their 
victorious  enemy;  but,  instead  of  rallying  their  forces,  and 
waiting  die  issue  of  a  second  day,  gave- up  die  island  for 
lost,  and  abandoned'  it  altogedier.  Their  first  onset  had 
proved  unsuccessful,  and  h<H>e  supplied  them  with  no  new 
resources.  The  prospect  of  advantage  was  too  feeble  to  . 
tempt  them  to  a  second  trial,  or  to  encourage  them  to  expect 
victory  by  perseverance  after  their  late  defeat.  Depressed  and 
melancholy,  they  collected  the  survivors  of  this  disaster,  and 
taking  their  leave  of  this  and  of  some  odier  smaU  islanas  in* 
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t^e  vicioity,  they  sought  a  refuge  in  the  more  southern  parts 
of  this  archipelago.  But  unhappily  this  departure  only 
fiirnished  them  with  a  temporary  retreat  from  surrounding 
danger.  Calamities  pursued  them  in  Ivery  recess,  and  sooner  - 
or  later  brought  about  those  events,  through  which,  in  the 
unsearchable  will  of  Providence,  the  whole  race  has  been 
long  since  nearly  exterminated  froni  the  face  of  these  islands. 
A  world  filled  with  iniquity  affords  no  asylum  but  what 
must  more  or  less  be  insecure  ;  and  on  this  account  there 
must  be. another  and  a  better  state,  in  which  a  distribution 
of  recompense  shall  be  accommodated  to  tlie  deeds  of  the 
human  race. 

Warner  and  D'£snambuc,  weakened  more  wijth  their 
victory  than  perhaps  the  Charaibs  were  with  ^  their  defeat, 
felt  themselves  under  the  necessity  of  repairing  personally 
to  their  respective  nations,  to^ solicit  immediate  assistance, 
to  repair  the  losses  they  had  sustained,  and  to  enable  them 
to  withstand  the  Charaibs  in  case  of  a  second  attack.  Dig-- 
nified  with  the  honorary  appellation  of  conquerors,  from 
having  vanquished  the  savage  hordes,  they,  were  received  on 
their  arrival  with  that  respect  which  suppliants  but  rarely 
know.  Warner  obtained  from  bis  sovereign  the  honor  of 
knighthood,  and,  through  the  interest  of  the  Earl  of  Carlisle, 
was  again  sent  out  as  governor  in  1626,  vested.with  consider- 
able powers.  With  him  were  also  sent  four  hundred  men 
.  amply  supplied  with  necessaries  of  every  kind,  for  the 
voyage  which  they  had  undertaken,  and  for  the  enterprize 
in  which  they  were  about  to  engage.  These  reached  the 
island  in  safety,  commenced  their  labors,  and  were  reward- 
ed widi  success. 

D'Esnambuc,  though  rewarded  by  his  nation  with  equal 
courtesy,  was  ultimately  l^s  succi&ssful  than  Warner.  His 
ships,  though  sufficiently  manned,  were  badly  equipped, 
and  worse  supplied.  He  sailed  from  France  in  February 
1627,  with  five  hundred  and  thirty- two  recruits;  but  the 
greater  part  of  these  adventurers  miserably  perished  on  their 
voyage  for  want  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  The  English, 
however,  on  tlieir  arrival,  received  the  survivors  as  fellow- 
adventurers,  and  used  every  exertion  to  alleviate  their  dis<> 
tress.  As  a  proof  of  this,  an  equal  division  of  the  island 
was  made  between,  the  followers  of  both  commanders, 
And,  to  secure  themselves  from  the  inroads  both  of  the 
Charaibs  and  Spaniards,  they  entered  into  a  treaty  offensive 
and  defensive,  and  mutually  engaged  to  assist  each  other 
in  all  cases  of  emergency. 
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But  this  domestic  compact/  though  sufficient  to  secure 
both  parties  from  the  im-oads  of  the  Charaibees,  was  insuf* 
,  ficient  to  preserve  them  from  the  calamities  of  a  Spanish 
invasion,  which  unexpectedly  took  place  in  1629- 

It  was  towards  the  close  of  the  above  year,  that  Spain, 
which  uniformly  claimed'  the  exclusive  property  of  all  the 
islands,  fitted  out  an  armament  consistmg  of  nearly  fifty 
ships  of  different  dimensions.  The  ostensible  object  for 
vrhich  this  fleet  was  equipped  was  the  reduction  of  a  Dutch 
settlement  in  Brazil.  But  Spain  considered  almost  every 
nation  in  Europe  as  an  intruder :  so  that  even  to  be  found 
in  these  seas,  was  considered  by  them  as  an  act  of  crimt- 
nality  which  could  hardly^  be  forsiveu.  The  Spanish  admiral 
Don  Frederick  de  Toledo,  in  addition  to  his  public  orders, 
which  directed  him  against  the  Dutch  in  the  Brazils,  receiv- 
ed private  ones,  which  ordered  him,  in  his  way  thither,  to 
touch  at  the  islands,  and  either  destroy  or  totally  rout  out 
those  mhabitants  of  any  other  nation  who  might  be  found 
in  possession  of  them. 

Governed  by  these  instructions,  he  instantly  on  his  arrival 
attacked  both  the  English  and  French  in  their  little  colony 
in  St.  Christopher's,  with  a  force  which  their  united  efforts 
were  totally  unable  to  resist.  Driven  from  their  habitations 
and  labor,  each  party  was  obliged  to  provide  for  its  safety 
by  flight.  The  French, -after  some  disasters,  found  a  tem- 
porary refuge  in  Antigua ;  while  the  English  were  under 
the  necessity  of  retiring  to  the  mountains.  From  these 
mountains  they  dispatched  deputies  to  the  Spaniards,  to 
treat  for  a  surreuder ;  but  the  haughty  admiral  would  hear 
of  nothing  but  unconditional  submission;  and  with  these 
imperious  demands,  they  were  compelled  to  comply. 
No  sooner  wei^  these  unhappy  persons  in  the  hands  of 
the  Spaniards,  than  they  selected  about  six  hundred  o( 
their  stoutest  and  most  robust  men,  and  condemned  tiiem 
immediately  to  their  mines,  llie  remaining  part,  consisting 
chiefly  of  women  and  .children,  were  ordered  instantly  to 
quit  the  island  in  some  English  vessels  which  had  been 
seized  at  Nevis.  This,  or  death,  was  the  only  condition 
they  could  obtain.  After  this  destruction,  capture,  and 
exile  of  the  inhabitants,  the  commander  of  the  expedition 
proceeded  to  demolish  their  houses,  and  to  destroy  tbeit 
plantations ;  and  having  reduced  the  country  to  a  desert,  and 
established  the  empire  of  desolation,  he  abandoned  the 
island,  and  pursued  the  public  object  of  his  destination. 

Against  the  authors  and  the  executors  of  evils  like  these^ 
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ifae  Hund  19  always  impressed  wkh  sentimenlB  of  iodigiiatioOy 
and  we  feel  ourselves  interestedy  from  motives  of  humamty, 
in  behalf  of  tbe  unbappy  sufferers.  Yet  even  in  the  case, 
before  us,  when  we  r^ect  on  the  conduct  of  the  English 
and  Fraoich  towards  die  unoffending  Charaibees,  we  feel 
ourselves  agitated  with  conflictiog  emotions.  Severe  as  the 
afflictioBS  may  seem  which  these  European  settlers  were 
compelled  to  undergo^  they  appear  in  one  view  as  a  just 
punishment  upon  them,  for  those  barbarities  which  mey 
bad  so  undeservedly  praclised  upon  the  natives,  not  more 
than  three  years  before.  Thus  they  who  showed  no  mercvy 
were  able  to  obtain  none ;  so  that  with  what  measure  they 
meted,  it  was  measured  unto  them  i^ain.  On  the  wholc^ 
as  Mr.  Edwards  justly  observes  on  this  occasion, ''  Unjusti- 
''  fiable  as  this  attack  of  the  Spaniards  may  he  deemed,  if 
''  tbe  conduct  of  the  new  settlers  towards  the  Charatbees 
'^  was  audi  as  Du  Terire  has  related,  we  have  but  little 
**  cause  to  lament  oxer  die  miseries  which  befel  them. 
"  The  mind  exults  in  the  chastisement  of  cruelty,  even 
^  when  the  instruments  of  vengeance  are  as  criminal  as  the 

*'  Sfe'*^**  ^^  pumshment." 

The  fugitives,  who  had  been  thus  driven  from  the  island, 
finding  that  their  conquerors  had  no  intention  of  forming  a 
settlement,  but  that  they  had  only  landed  for  the  purposes 
of  devastation,  returned  after  some  time  to  their  former  ha- 
bitations, er  rather  to  that  island  on  which  their  former 
babitatioBs  bad  originally  stood.  On  their  arrival,  th^  had 
their  work  to  begin  anew.  A  scene  of  desolation  presented 
itself  on  every  side ;  imd  they  literally  found  nothing  to  ex- 
cite their  hopes,  but  the  uncommon  fertility  of  the  soil. 

Instructed  in  the  school  of  adversity,  the  bond  of  union 
between  the  settlers  appeared  for  a  time  firm  and  indis- 
aoluble ;  but,  unhapj^y,  it  did  not  continue  long.  Their 
recent  losses  made  no  more  than  a  momentary  impression. 
The  progress  of  time  and  the  return  of  prosperity  erased 
from  tfaeir  minds  a  recollection  of.  their  past  misfortunes, 
and  permitted  them  to  forget  that  lesson  of  prudence,  and 
of  mutual  support  and  assistance,  which  they  had  already 
learned  by  sucn  painful  experience  how  to  estimate.  There 
are,  however,  Init  few  motives  which  are  of  sufficient  effi*- 
eacy  to  counteract  the  natural  propensities  of  the  heart. 
Vice  and  vicious  inclinations  can  only  be  subdued  by  the 
influence  of  divine  grace ;  and  to  this  principle  it  is  more 
than  probable  that  bodi  parties  were  utter  strangers.  Their 
union,  neverdieless,  continued  for  a  season ;  and  its  perpe- 


tiuCj  wohM  soon  have  «dvMiced  them  to  that  ease  and  afiiv- 
enee,  from  which  they  had  been  bo  latdy  driven,  had  thej 
continued  at  peace  among  themselves. 

But,  nohappily  for*  both  parties,  jealoinies  soon  divided 

ihose  whom  mterest  and  calamity  had  unrted.    Hie  French 

grew  envious  of  die  rapid  prosperity  of  the  English,  and 

became  di^uated  with   those  actions  which  should  have 

kkuUed  emulation.    While  the  English,  on  their  part,  cosild 

not  bear  wkii  patienoe  an  idle  set  of  people,  whose  chief 

employment  coo^sled  n  himting  and  milawful  gaiiamtry. 

From  theae  causes  sprang  ^bmentic  animosities,  quairellkigs^ 

duels,  assassinations,  and  depredations  on  the  plantations  of 

botfi  parties.    At  l^igth  a  war  between  the  mother  coun- 

triea,  which  broke  out  in  1666,  ftimished  them  with  an  op- 

portonity  of  giving  looae  to  tliat  enmity  which  had  hitfierta 

been  but  partially  concealed,  in  conseqaence  of  which  they 

proceeded  to  open  hostilities.     From  tfiis  era,  for  nearly 

half  a  century,  the  island  of  St.  Christo^ier'B  became  a 

scene  of  civil  discord  and  confusion,  accompanied  with  all 

the  horrors  of  war  and  bloodsbed.    Neither  party  could  be 

called  conquerofs ;  both  were  altemately  the  strongest  and 

the  weakest ;  and,  according  to  these  vicissitudes,  one  and 

die  other  evacuated  the  island  in  order. to  return  with  re^ 

inforoements,  or  remained  temporary  masters  of  the  re- 

aidenee. 

But  this  struggle  for  empire  and  exdnsive  right  wia  at 
length  finafly  terminated  in  1702,  at  which  time  tbe  French 
were  totally  overcome  and  driven  irom  the  island.  In  i  705) 
they  however  again  rallied  their  forces ;  and,  strengthening 
^emselves  with  all  the  reinforcements  wluch  they  could 
muster,  once  more  made  a  vigorous  attack.    In  committing 
depredations  they  were  but  too  successful ;  but  victory  once 
more  decided  in  favor  of  our  troops,  and  the  assailants  were 
compelied  to  retire.    These  calamities  would,  nevertheless, 
have  proved,  fatal  to  the  colony,  if  parliament  hadnot  in- 
terposed, to  prevent  the  ruin  which  was  impending.     But 
the  sum  of  £.  103,000  being  voted  to  relieve  the  unhappy 
suflferers,  enabled  them  to  re-erect  their  buildings  which 
had  been  demolished,  and  to  raise  new  plantations  on  the 
ruins  of  the  old  ones,    llie  peace  of  Utrecht,  which  took 
place  in   1713,  confirmed  the  decisions  of  the  sword;  it 
ceded  the  island  in  perpetuity  to  Great  Britain,  and  cut  off 
from  the  French  all  hopes  of  returning.     1  be  lands  which 
had  formerly  belonged  to  them  were  confiscated  by  our  go- 
vernment, and  finally  sold,  to  reimburse  tliose  sums  which 
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hadbeen  voted  to  compensate  the  British  colonists  for  their 
sufferings.  Such  are  the  vicissitudes  and  manoeuvres  of  war 
and  peace !  . 

Fro.m  this  period  to  the  year  ITBS^  the  island  enjoyed 
perfect  tranquillity,  if  we  except  some  internal  disputes  re- 
specting partial  sales  of  the  ceded  lands  by  selfish  or  avari- 
cious governors.  But  to  this  evil  the  wisdom  and  equity  of 
parliament  soon  put  an  end,  by  appointing  public  sales  by 
auction  of  the  territories  belonging  to  the  crown  in  virtue  of 
the  treaty  of  Utrecht.  After  this  salutary  regulation,  the 
new  plantations  raised  on  the  purchased  lands  were  as  pro- 
fitably cultivated  as  the  old  ones. 

The  temporary  interruption  to  the  prosperity  of  the  island, 
which  happened  in  the  above  year,  arose  in  a  partial  man- 
ner from  the  negligence  of  government  at  home,  in  not 
providing  a  sufficient  naval  force  for  the  protection  of  our 
settlements  in  the  West  Indies.  This  omission  was  in  some 
respects  occasioned  by  the  unsettled  state  of  the  ministry 
at  that  period.  1  he  French,  who  had  attentively  watched 
our  movements,  perceived  the  confusion  which  prevailed, 
and  did  not  hesitate  to  turn  it  to  their  own  advantage.  At 
tliis  time  the  whole  military  force  of  St.  Christopher's  con- 
sisted only  of  two  battalions  of  militia  composed  of  white 
inhabitants,  and  a  company  of  free  blacks.  Of  this  cir- 
cumstance the  enemies  of  our  country  were  soon  informed ; 
and,  instantly  availing  themselves  of  the  favorable  intelligence, 
fitted  out  a  fleet  of  sufficient  force  to  subdue  the  garrison^ 
and  ensure  the  capture  of  the  island,  llie  fleet  which  was 
equipped  on  this  occasion  consisted  of  thirty- two  line-of- 
battle  ships,  on  board  of  which  they  embarked  eight  thou- 
sand of  their  choicest  infantry.  These  sailed  directly  to  the' 
spot,  and  commenced  the  attack  with  a  resolution  which 
their  superior  force  so  justly  inspired. 

llie  fortifications  were  ably  defended  for  some  time ;  but 
valor  was  unavailing  against  such  superior  numbers.  ^Fhe 
inhabitants,  however,  continued  to  resist  the  assailants  till 
honorable  terms  of  capitulation  were  obtained.  When  tliese 
Were  signed,  the  island  was  surrendered  into  their  hands. 
This  happened  on  the  12th  of  February,  1782.  Nevis  was 
compelled  to  follow  its  example  on  the  14th,  and  Mont- 
serrat  surrendered  to  the  same  squadron  on  the  22d  of  the 
same  r;  jnth.  The  triumphs  of  the  French  were,  however,, 
of  short  duration ;  for  a  definitive  treaty  of  peace  between 
Great  Britain,  France,  Spain,  and  America,  was  concluded 
in  the  month  of  September,  in  the  following  year.     Thia 
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tiieatyi^eing  founded  on  die  basis  of  Ae  statu  quOy  die  cap* 
lured  islands  were  all  restoreci  By  diese  means  St»  Christo- 
pher's reverted  to  the  dominion  of  the  British  crown;  and* 
the  harassed  planters  were  enabled  again  to  revive  that  spirit' 
of  commercial  enterprize^  and  domestic  industry,  for  which 
the  colony  had  always  been  peculiarly  remarkable. 

In  the  early  periods  of  its  history  the  inhabitants  of  St* 
Christopher's  were  particularly  distinguished  from  those  of 
the  other  islands,  by  the  urbanity  of  their  manners,  and  the 
amenity  of  their  dispositions.'  These  honorable  features  of 
character  most  probably  arose  from  the  habits  which  were' 
imported  by  its  first  settlers.  The  intercourse  which  first < 
subsisted'  between  the  Ei^lish  and  French  tended  to  intro* 
duce  civilities,  and  to  mature  them  into  a  degree  of  polite- 
ness and  refinement,  of  which  the  infant  state  of  few  colonies 
besides  can  boast.  Happily  for  those  who  finally  claimed 
the  sovereignty  of  the  island,  the  private  feuds  which  have 
disgraced  their  ftnnals,  and  stained  their  shores  with  blood, 
did  not  banish  the  social  virtues. '  These  survived  the  car* 
nage  which  desolated  their  plantations,  and  have  been 
handed  down  from  generation  to  generation  to  the  present 
day.  Dr.  Cfaisholm,  whose  account  of  St.  Christopher's 
is  brought  down  to  the  year  1801,  observes,  that  the  cha- 
racter which  was  given  by  Du  Tertre  in  1640,  is  as  appli* 
cable  to  the  inhabitants  now,  as  it  was  at  that  distant  period. 
At  that  time  the  island  obtained  the  honorable  appellation 
of  I*  Isle  doucCf  the  mild  island.  And  towards  Uie  middle 
of  the  last  century,  Rochfort,  in  describing  the  manners  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  French  colonies,  introduces  St.  Chris- 
topher's, though  belonging  to  the  £nglish,  with  this*  pro- 
verbial distinction :  La  noblesse  itoit  i  Saint  Christophe, 
les  bourgeoises  d,  la  Guadaloupejes  soldats  cL  la  Martinique, 
et  Us  paysans  i  la  Grenade.  Nobility  inhabited  St. 
Christophers;  citizens,  Guadaloupe;  soldiers,  Martinico  ; 
and  peasants,  Grenada. 

The  topography  of  the  island  comprises  four  towns  and 
hamlets,  of  which  Basseterre  is  the  capital,  it  being  the 
seat  of  government,  civil,  military,  and  judicial,  lliis  town 
is  in  general  well  built,  and  contained,  in  1801,  nine  hun- 
dred houses.  The  population  of  the  whole  island,  in  180^, 
viras  computed  at  four  thousand  five  hundred  whites,  twenty- 
five  thousand  negro  slaves ;  and  about  five  liundred  free 
blacks,  and  people  of  color,  or  mulattoes.  Sandy  Point 
is  a  se»*jport  town- next- in  rank  to  Basseterre ;  and  both  are 
distinguished  as  the  only  lawful  ports  for  the  entry  .of  mer- 
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chandke.  and  the  {>rodlicto  ol  tie  cowitl^  iiMirdrcl»  uifA  oiii-' 
MiasdSk  For  thi»  purpose  there  aie  Mgufef  cvatom-liousea^ 
mA  proper  officers^  with  atataomry  reaidenGes  and  appoint^ 
nanta.  Old  Hood  and  Deep  Bay.  scarcely  deserve  die^ 
name  of  towns.:  thej  are  chiefly  inhabited  by  fiahermett^ 
and  persona  of  the  lower  orders  of  the  people.  Hie  pa** 
rocbial  diatribution  into  nine  parishes  makes  a  comfortable 
provision  for  so  many  beneficed  ckrgymen  of  the  church  of 
England. 

The  cUmate  of  St.  Christopher's  has  always  been  deemed 
remarkably  healthy.  To  this  the  light  and  porous  soil  spread 
oven  a  bed  of  saod^  has  greatly  contributed  by  absorbing 
the  raina  which  would  otherwise  stagnate,  and  breed  pesti- 
lential, diseases.  Fop  though  the  suHace  oiF  the  plains  forms 
a  geiide  declivity,  and  therefore  would  not  permit  any  con* 
siderable  accumulation,  yet  there  are  cavities,  sufficiently  ca- 
pacious to  retain,  the  waters  till  they  wouM  be  capable  of 
comnuanicating  a  pemicioua  taint  to  the  atmosphene.  But 
in. the  present  state,  both  flie  declivity  of  die  laods,  and  the 
Qpenneaa  of  the  soil^  prevent  the  formation  of  marshes  which 
ift  other  islands  have  proved  so  destructive.  On  the  south* 
east  side  of  Basseterre,  there  is,  however,  a  morass  of  some 
considerable  extent,  which,  has  liilherto  been  leftundrained^ 
Of  this,  in  the  autumnal  montlis,  the  inhabitants  feel  the 
pemicioua  efibcts,  and  sometimes  sofler  severdy  from  fevers 
of  an  intermittent  and  dangerous  kind.  The  removal  of 
tbia  mi^amft  is  not  beyond  the  reach. of  art;  but  the  happy 
consequences  which  must  result  from  such  an  important 
labor.  h&}f.e  not  yet  so  far  operated  on  the  minds  of  the  legis- 
lators, as  to  induce  them  to  undertake  the  task.  Could  this 
be  once  accomplbhed,  the  salubrity  for  which  the  island  is 
now  conspicuous^ would  J)ecome  universal. 

In  springs  and  rivers  the  whole  island  is  rather  deficient, 
and  tfau.  occasions  an  inconvenieacy  under  which  the  inhabi- 
tants labor.  The  only  streams  of  which  it  can  boast  are 
in  the  vicinity  of  Old  Road,  and  the  district  of  Cayon ;  and 
these  are  too  diminutive  to  be  entitled  to  the  name  of  rivers. 
Several  springs,  however,  are  to  be  fenndon  some  of  those 
ridges  of  Mount  Misery  which  incline  towards  the  capital ; 
and  the  waters  which  flow  from  them  are  carefully  preserv- 
ed; and  conducted  to  the  plantations  in  pipes,  ami  applied 
to  the  various  branches  of  domestic  purposes.  But  aa  this 
water  is  strongly  impregnated  with  saline  particles,  its  taste 
iii  extremely  insipid  to  strangers.     Use,  however,  after  some 
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time,  renders  it  familiar,  and  removes  that  insipidiCy  which 
gave  at  first  so  much  disgust. 

The  local  and  natural  advantages  of  St.  Christopher's 
over  those,  of  an  invading  armament  are  very  considerable ; 
and  these  in  no  small  dc^gree  preclude  the  necessity  of  the 
formidable  fortifications  of  art.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  ca- 
pital there  are  three  batteries.  There  is  another  at  Palmetb 
Point ;  another  at  Brimstone  Hill,  and  another  at  Charles 
Fort ;  the  two  latter  are  near  Sandy  Point.  There  are  also 
a  few  others,  but  they  are  too  inconsiderable  to  merit  notice. 
These  may  probably  appear  to  be  disproportionate  to  the 
importance  of  the  colony;  but  they  are  admitted  by  military 
men,  who  may  be  deemed  competent  judges,  to  be  suffi- 
cient to  repel  such  forces  as  an  enemy  might  be  able  to  send 
against  it.  It  has  been  said,  that  the  formidable  force  which 
occasioned  its  reduction  in  1782  would  have  found  their 
efforts  ineffectual,  if  the  garrisons  could  have  mustered 
about  two  thousand  men. 

The  quadrupeds  and  birds  of  this  island  have  scarcely 
any  thing  to  distinguish  them  from  those  of  others.  The 
only  exception  applies  to  a  species  of  monkey,  l^hese  are 
very  small ;  but  they  assemble  in  large  troops,  and,  frequent* 
ly  sallying  forth,  do  considerable  mischief  to  the  sugar-canes. 
And  no  methods  have  hitherto  been  discovered  to  prevent 
their  depredations,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  secure  the  crops 
from  their  inroads. 

In  its  legislative  departments,  St  Christopher's  bears  a 
strong /esemblance  to  other  islands.  Its  house  of  represes- 
tatives  consists  of  twenty-four  members,  and  its  council  of 
ten.  Antigua  is  the  residence  of  the  'Governor  General, 
and  this  island  contributes  £  1000  currency  towards  his 
salary.  Their  courts  for  the  administration  of  justice  are 
such  as  we  have  frequently  had  occasion  to  describe ;  so 
that  to  recount  their  forms  of  procedure  would  be  little 
more  than  needless  repetition. 

In  this  island  the  Moravian  brethren  have  established  a 
mission,  which  has  been  attended  with  no  small  success. 
However,  in  point  of  advantage,  it  has  been  much  inferior 
.  to  ours.  But  as  it  tends  to  spread  the  name  of  the  Re- 
deemer, and  to  enlarge  his  kingdom,  it  justly  merits  a  place 
in  this  account. 

Influenced  by  the  purest  of  motives,  the  United  Brethren, 
from  having  formed  establishments  in  other  islands,    pro- 
ceeded to  visit  St.  Christopher's  with  the  same  benevolent 
.  intentions.     Here  they  were  received  with  a  degree  of  cor^ 
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iSality^  which  at  once  encouraged  them  to  proceed,  and 
promised  th&m  success.  Finding  dieir  labors  accompanied 
ivith  the  divine  blessing,  they  begiln  to  provide  for  a  per- 
manent settlement,  by  laying  the  foundation  of  a  house  in 
which  to  worship  God.  This  building  was  begun  on  thl^ 
21st  of  May  17d9>  and  continued  with  as  much  speed  as 
circumstances  would  admit.  The  peculiar  severity  of  the 
weather  which  took  place  in  the  months  of  August  and 
September  retarded  uieir  progress  in  a  considerable  de» 
gree,  yet  the  edifice  was  completed  e^ly  in  the  following 
October. 

The  opening  and  dedication  of  this  place  of  worship  wai 
aittended  with  a  peculiar  blessing :  the  whole  congregation 
joined  in  the  solemn  service,  and  many  among  them  seemed- 
resolved  to  know  nothing  but  Jesus  Christ,  and  him  crucifi- 
ed. After  the  usual  Sunday's  service,  seventeen  negroes 
were  baptized ;  three  baptized  women  were  received  into 
fellowship,  and  twenty-five  were  added  to  the  candidates  for 
baptism.  The  day  wa^  closed  by  the  communicants,  who 
Were  sixty  in  number,  who  then  partook  of  the  holy  sacrtf- 
ment.  ''  In  general  (they  observe),  the  number  of  negroes 
'*  that  attend  the  chapel  has  much  increased  diis  year,  and 
*'  many  have  become  not  only  hearers  of  the  word  of  God, 
^'  but  doers  also.  Seventy-five  adults  and  eleven  children 
^'  were  baptized  in  the  year  1789;  and  the  number  of 
'^  negroes  that  were  either  baptized,  or  considered  as  candi- 
'^  dates  for  baptism  belonging  to  this  mission,  was  upwards 
**  of  three  hundred  at  the  close  of  the  year." 

In  1790,  they  say,  "  By  letters  dated  January  31st  of 
.**  this  year,  we  learn  from  St.  Kitt's,  that  our  brethren 
^'  there  are  well,  and  labor  in  peace  and  unanimity  in  that 
•'  mission.  The  congregation  of  believing  negroes,  under 
"  the  care  of  the  brethren,  were  nearly  three  hundred  at 
*^  the  close  of  the  year  1789^  besides  about  one  hundred  that 
*^  constandy  attended  the  public  service.  The  new  chapel  is 
*'  always  well  filled." 

In  1791,  they  observe,  that  '*  the  mission  in  St.  Kitfs  is 
*^  in  a  flourishing  condition,  and  the  Lord  blesses  the  labors 
**  of  his  servants  abundantly,  so  that  their  testimony  pene- 
'^  trates  into  the  hearts  of  the  poor  heathens.  The  number 
*^  of  those  who  seek  for  pardon  in  the  blood  of  Jesus,  aifid 
*'  deliverance  from  sin,  increases  greatly.  The  negroes 
'^  formerly  niet  in  a  room  in  the  missionaries'  house,  but 
'^  now  even  the  new  chapel  is  found  too  small  to  contain  the 
^'  constant  hearers."    At  the  close  of  1790,  the  congrega- 
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tion  of  baptized  negroes  Jbad  increased  .to  upwards  of  four 
hundred ;  and  the  letten  dated  in  February  and  April  men* 
tioned  a  further  increase,  and  stated,  that  whole  gangs  of 
negroes  came  on  Sundays  to  hear  the  gospel.  The  grace 
of  God  our  Saviour  prevails  in  all  their  meetings  in  a  par- 
ticular manner,  and  nils  the  hearts  of  )m  people  with  joy 
and  peace. 

In  die  year  1792»  their.successes  were  partially  interrupt- 
ed by  a  common  calamity  which  was  felt  by  all,  and  which 
their  missionary,  who  raided  in  the  island^  has  thus  de- 
scribed : 

St.  KiU\  April  \h  \ig2: 

**  By  this  opportunity  .1  send  you  an  account  of  the  dis^ 
''  mal  situation  into  which  this  island,  and  in  particular  iha 
^  town  of  Basseterre,  has  suddenly  been  thrown. 

*^  Ever  since  Palm  Sunday,  we.  have  had  at  times  smart 
^'  showers  of  rain.  In  the  n^ht  a  strong  wind  arose,  with 
^  repeated  violent  gusts  of  flying  showers,  which  lasted  .till 
^^  morning.  Towards  noon  it  rained  much,  and  great  quaiw 
^^  tilies  of  water  flowed  down  Collie  Street.     At  two,  it 

began  to  lighten  and  thunder ;  and  the  stream  increased, 

so  that  it  spread  as  £u'  as  our  new  wajl :  and  about  eight 
'^  in  the  evening,  the  rain  grew. more  viglent.  Between 
'^  nine  and  ten,  we  heard  much  noise.    I  went  into  the 

garden,  and  heard  distinctly  the  cries  and  shrieks  of  the 

poor  negroes  opposite  to  us ;  for  the  waters,  coming  across 
'^  Mr.  L/s  cane-lands,  had  passed  through  their  huts.    I 

would  gladly  have  gcMie  to  dieir  assistance,  but  could  not; 
f^  for  the  current  was  very  rapid,  and  the  water  higher  than 
**  our  walled  fence.  I  callea  upon  the  liOrd  to  have  mercy 
'^  upon  them ;  but  soon  after  saw  the  negro  houses  carried 
'^  away  widi  their  inhabitants. 

As  I  went  to  our  burying-ground,   I  perceived  that 

about  fifty  feet  in  length  of  the  wall  from  the  comer  below 
'^  the  gate,  was  washed  away,  the  planks  of  the  remaining 
''  part  torn  off,  and  the  strong  cedar  posts  bending  towards 
'^  the  street.  The  groimd  widiin  the  wall,  to  the  depth  of 
''  five  or  six  feet,  was  washed  out  and  carried  away.  It 
*^  was  now  between  eleven  and  twelve  o'clock  at  night,  and 
**  I  went  in  to  inform  the  sisters  how  things  appeared ;  we 
**  then  prayed  to  our.  Heavenly  Father  to  help  us  in  our 
*'  distress.  We  soon  felt  comforted;  and  presently  after 
''  the  violence  of  die  rain  abated.  At  six  in  the  morning,  a 
^'  few  people  who  had  escaped  the  danger  came  to  our 
"  dinich  to  pray  die  Easter  litany.    Having  sung  an  hymn, 
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<'  we  kneeled  down,  thanked  our  merciful  Savior  forhaviag 
*^  protected  and  preserved  us^  prayed  for  the  island  and  its 
'^  inhabitants ;  read  the  history  of  our  Lord's  resurrection^ 
'^  and  then  prayed  the  litany  in  the  church. 

'^  We  were  soon  afterward  informed  of  the  great  damage 
'^  done  in  the  town.  On  L/s  plantation  two  women,  one 
''  of  whom  was  a  candidate  for  baptism,  with  two  children, 
'^  were  lost.  A  woman  from  W.'s  estate,  who  had  put  up 
'^  on  L.'s  for  that  night,  with  four  children,  her  husband, 
''  and  a  blind  woman,  were  all  in  great  danger.  As  they 
''  stood  in  the  water,  the  cliildi;en  cried,  "  Dear  Father, 
''dear  Savior,  hear  the  cry  of  us  poor  children,  and  help 
"  us  and  oiir  mother.^' — God  heard  their  cries,  and  preserv- 
"  ed  them." 

In  College-Street,  the  torrent  carried  away  all  the  fences, 
walls,  and  steps,  and  in  some  places  tore  down  the  houses ; 
some  falling  upon  their  inhabitants^  and  some  being  car* 
''  ried  away  with  diem.  The  water  also  broke  into  the 
''  house  of  one  of  our  communicants,  gained  vent^  and  swept 
**  away  two  adjoining  houses  into  the  sea.  In  one  of  these 
"  was  a  communicant  sister  and  her  son.  The  parish  house 
''  was  broken  down :  the  English  church  and  the  Methodist 
''  chapel  were  filled  with  mud  and  water.  Several  houses 
''  were  carried  into  the  sea  with  all  their  ftimiture,  and 
''  dashed  to  pieces.  Most  of  the  merchants'  cellars  were 
''  filled  with  water,  mud,  and  sand ;  and  great  quantities  of 
''  provisions  were  spoiled.  A  Mrs.  T.  with  her  house 
''and  family  was  carried  into  the  sea.  She  cried  out, 
"  Lord,  have  mercy  upon  me,  and  help  me."  A  mulatto, 
"  hearing  her  cries,  ventured  out,  and  swimming  after  her, 
"  caught  her  by  the  hair,  and  saved  her,  though  she  was  al- 
"  most  dead.  Her  daughter's  dead  corpse  swam  by  her 
^  side ;  her  son  was  saved ;  but  two  of  the  inhabitants  were 
"  lost.  One  of  our  people,  a  mulatto  woman,  said,  "It 
"  is  of  my  Savior's  mercy  that  my  life  is  preserved :"  and, 
"  indeed,  the  divine  mercy  was  signal  in  her  behalf ;  for  her 
"  neighbor's  house  was  swept  away,  while  her's  was  left 
"  standing,  though  so  filled  with  mud  and  water,  that  her 
"  goods  were  spoiled.  1  he  strongest  walls,  were  unable 
"  to  withstand  the  vehemence  of  the  main  current,  and 
"  the  oldest  inhabitants  cannot  remember  so  formidable 
"  and  destructive  an  inundation,  whereby  so  many  lives 
"  were  lost,  tfi  the  forenoon.  Brother  Reichel  returned 
'^  from  a  visit  upon  Burt's  plantation,  after  a  very  danger- 
**  ous  journey.     In  our  church  alone  divine  service  could 
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^  be  performed,  and  bat  few  attended  both  in  the  fore  and 
"  afternoon. 

^^  We  were  thankful  that  we  bad  so  good  a  wall  to  de- 
fend our  premises,  otherwise  we  must  have  been  over- 
flowed,  and  bodi  the  house  and  the  church  would  have 
been  in  danger;  because  the  floods  used  generally  to 
break  in  at  the  comer,  of  our  burying-ground.  We  have 
certainly  sustained  some  damage,  but  nothing  in  com* 
parison  with  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants.  However,  we 
feel  it  much.  In  the  town  of  Old  Road,  some  houses 
have  been  washed  into  the. sea,  and  on  the  north  side 
much  injury  has  been  done.  You  will,  undoubtedly, 
join  us  in  thanking  our  gracious  Lord,  that*  our  dear 
negroes  in  the  town  have  been  so  mercifully  preserved ; 
only  Henrietta  a  communicant,  andi  a  candidate  for 
baptism  on  L.'s  estate,  have  lost  their  lives.  Had  poor 
Henrietta  stayed  in  her  own  house,  she  would  in  all  pro- 
bability have  been  safe,  for  that  was  left  standing. 
**  On  Good  Friday,  previous  to  the  calamity,  our  ciuii^h 
*^  was  filled  with  negroes  from  the  country :  these  were 
''  very  attentive,  and  shed  many  tears  during  the  prayer 
**  with  which  the  meeting  closed.  Thanks  be  to  God !  we 
''  are  at  present  well  in  health,  and  recommend  ourselves 
"  to  your  prayers  and  remembrance  before  the  Lord. 

"  G.  C.  SCHNELLER." 

Exclusively  of  the  above  calamity  which  we  have  given 
-in  detail,  **  I'he  accounts  received  from  their  missionaries 
**  in  St.  Kitt's,  are  such  (they  say)  that  all  true  lovers  of 
**  Jesus  Christ  and  his  precious  gospel  will  rejoice  with 
''  us  at  the  great  grace  prevailing  in  that  mission.  The 
*^  missionaries  (they  add)  live  in  peace  and  brotherly  love, 
^'  preaching  the  word,  and  are  indefatigably  employed  in 
''  visiting  the  negroes  upon  the  difiierent  plantations.  The 
^'  Lord  blesses  their  labor  and  their  testimony.  .The  con- 
''  gregation  at  Basseterre  consisted,  at  the  end  of  1791,  of 
^'  six  hundred  and  twenty-four  souls,  besides  many  new 
*^  people  who  come  to  beg  for  baptism.  The  brethren  have 
''  also  been  invited  to  a  plantation  about  ten  miles  from 
^*  Basseterre*  where  they  have  generally  from  seventy  to 
**  eighty  attentive  hearers.'' 

In  a  subsequent  number  of  their  periodical  accounts  for 
179^,  they  observe,  that  the  last  letters  from  St.  Kitt's 
were  dated  on  the  24th  and  28th  of  July.  **  The  new  chapel 
^  at  Basseterre  (they  say)  is,-  at  all  opportunities,  filled  with 
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^  atfeeutive  hearers ;  and  tlie.ini88ioDarie8  preach  the  gospel 
''  at  four  different  places  in  the  country  with  an  idbichng 
''  blessing.  The  negroes  belonging  to  their  congregations 
''  come  from  thirty-nine  plantations.  Of  these,  six  hundred 
**  and  twenty-four  are  baptized,  or  are  candidates  for  bap- 
''  tisffi  ;  and  about  three  hundred  new  people  have  desired 
^'  .to  have  their  names  written  down/  wishing  to  b^  remem- 
'^  bered  by  the  missionaries.'  The  grace  and  blessing  of 
"  God  attend  tlie  course  of  that  mission,  and  peace  and 
[^  love  prevail  among  his  servants.  For  these  great  favors 
^'  we  join  our  dear  brethren  there  in  praising  and  blessing 
'*  bis  holy  name." 

In  their  number  for  1?93,  their  accounts  were  equally 
favorable  and  flattering.  The  letters  to  which  they  then 
referred  w^e  dated  in  Junuary  of  that  year,  and  place  the 
mission  of  that  island  m  a  very  pleasing  point  of  view.  They 
mention,  that  the  influence  of  die  Holy  Ghost  on  the  hearts 
of  the  baptized  negroes  was  reqiarkably  evident,  and  en- 
couraged them  to  exert  every  faculty  of  mind  and  body  in 
endeavoring  to  do  justice  to  their  very  extensive  charge. 
I<ast  year  (they  observe)  three  hundred  and  thirty-five 
Heroes  were  added  to  their  congregation  by  baptism,  or  by 
udmission  to  their  class  of  candidates  for  rt ;  and  on  die 
6th  of  January  1793  thirty  grown  persons  and  sevep  chil- 
dren were  baptized. 

Such  was  die  introduction  and  early  success  of  the  Mo- 
ravian mission  in  the  island  of  St.  Christopher's.  From  the 
year  179^9  ^  ^^  present  peripd,  their  labors  have  been 
abundantly  blessed ;  by  which  we  have. reason  to  believe 
that  many  souls  have  been  added  to  Jesus  Christ.  Through 
th^ir  instrumentality  a  great  many  had  been  awakened,  .and 
taught  to  seek  after  the  living  God ;  so  that  the  number  of 
those  who  have  inquired  tL^  way  to  Zipn  with  their  faces 
thidierward,  has  been  greatly  increased.  Their  missionaries 
and  sincere  disciples,  we  have  every,  reason  to  believe,  are 
orneoncints  to  their  profession^  influenced  by  no  secular 
motive,  and  aiming  at  no  honor  but  that  which  cometh  ifrom 
God.  llie  particular  successes  which  have  attended  the 
ministration  of  the  word. among  them  are  proofs  of  mission- 
ary assiduity;  while  that  .reformation  which  is  so  visible  in 
the  lives  of  those  who  have  cordially  embraced  their  doc« 
trines,  affords  an  indubitable  evidence  that  the  work  is  own- 
ed and  blessed  of  God. 

That  Christ  is  preached  among  the  heathen,  we  do  and 
will  rejoice.    The  great  .Head  of  the  church  sends  no  man. 
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a  warfare  at  liis  own  charge ;  he  employs  what  instruments 
he  dees  meet,  and  gives  them  souls  for  their  hire:  and 
through  such  agency  as  he  thmks  proper  to  make  subservi- 
ent to  his  purposes,  he  will  finally  bring  many  sons  and 
daughters  unto  glory.  Jn  that  blessed  region  above,  those 
local  distinctions  which  here  on  earth  divide  mankind;  and 
too  frequently  extinguish  brotherly  love,  shall  never  enter; 
names  and  sects  and  parties  shall  disappear  before  the  Sun 
of  Righteousness,  and  Jesus  Christ  shall  be  all  in  all. 

When  contemplating  the  sects  and  parties  who  preach 
Christ,and  him  crucified,  into  which  the  true  Christian  church 
is  divided,  we  may  view  them  ia  the  light  of  individuals 
standing  at  last  before  the  tribunal  of  Heaven,  and  saying, 
Here  fBeare^  and  the  children  thou  hast  given  us.  Why  then 
may  We  not  consider  them  as  having  received  different  talents 
from  God,  which  they  have  all  improved,  and  which  have 
been  rendered  subservient  to  the  general  salvation  of  souls  i 
In  the  natural  world,  **  AH  natures  difference  keeps  all  na- 
**  ture's  peace  :^  and  it  is  at  least  pleasing  to  ttansfer  the 
analogy  to  the  empire  of  Christianity,  and  to  behdd  the 
various  modes  of  worship  which  have  been  adopted,  as 
well  as  the  peculiarity  of  sentiments  which  have  oc- 
casionally been  entertained,  as  iecretfy  acting  Cowards  the 
important  end  for  which  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ  was 
first  instituted,  namely,  th^  ultimate  happiness  of  the  faith- 
ful. Shadows  indeed  on  tfaesfe  topics  encircle  us^  sO  that  we 
have  only  a  sufikiency  of  acutenesft  to  discern  obscurities 
which  we  cannot  penetrate :  but  of  this  we  are  assured,  the 
King  of  eternity  does  all  things  well;  aUd  in  a  future  world 
he  will  unravel  all. 
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CHAP.  XXXVI. 

HISTORY   OF    ST.  CHRISTOPHER'S 

(Concluded.) 

St.  Christopher* $  continued. — The  Author* » first  visit  to  th$ 
island.''^  Establishment  of  a  Methodist  mission, — Extras- 
ordinary  success  of  that  mission. — Authors  second  and 
third  visits. — Remains  of  a  burning  mountain,  and 
evidence  of  still  uneitinguished  fires. — Progress  of  re* 
lipon.-^Political  ben^is  resulting  from  the  propagU" 
tion  of  the  gospel.'^JExtensiveness  of  a  gracious  work 
among  the  negroes. — Comparative  estimate  between  the 
piety  of  the  negroes  and  that  of  Europeans. 

X  HERE  are,  perhaps,  but  few  instances  to  which  those 
reflections  wherewith  we  concluded  the  preceding  chapter 
can'  be  more  applicable,  than  to  the  introduction  of  the 
gospel  by  our  missionaries  into  the  West  ludia  islands;  and 
few  of  these  can  so  fully  illustrate  their  truth,  as  the  island 
of  St.  Christopher's. 

It  was  on  Tuesday  the  l6th  of  January  1787,  that  the 
author,  in  company  with  three  other  Methodist  missionaries, 
namely,  Mr.  Baxter,  Mr.  Hammet,  and  Mr.  Clarke,  sailed 
from  Dominica  to  the  island  of  St.  Christopher's,  with  a 
full  design,  if  possible,  to  establish  a  mission  :  and  on  the 
Thursday  following,  we  reached  it  in  safely.  On  our  ar- 
rival, we  found  that  intelligence  of  our  intention  had  been 
transmitted  from  Antigua,  which  island  we  had  visited  pre- 
viously to  our  touching  at  Dominica. 

Friendship,  perhaps,  when  completely  refined,  is  always 
a  volunteer.  We  at  least  found  it  so  in  St.  Christopher's, 
and  we  found  it  genuine.  The  occasion  of  our  visit  had 
been  communicated,  with  the  information  of  our  intention 
to  touch  upon  the  shores  of  that  island ;  and,  on  our  arrival, 
we  found  that  some  of  the  inhabitants  had  provided  us  a 
house  in  which  to  preach,  and  in  which  to  lodge.  Accom- 
modations must  always  be  estimated  by  the  purity  of  the 
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iolttitiaiif  and  the  esi^jeacy  of  tke  oc^aaioiu  Ta  the  foe* 
mer  we  were  much  ladebted;  and,  Bolwithstaadiag  the 
laUeTy  we  hiul  no  reason  to  complain. 

But  few  places,  which  bold  an  intercourse  with  mankind, 
are  so  abandoned,  as  to  afford  not  a  single  friend  to  the  re- 
ligion of  Jesus  Christ  In  the  interchanges  which  occasioiv* 
ally  take  place  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  the  sacred 
leaven  will  be  more  or  less  diffused ;  and  in  proportion 
as  Christianity  becomes  extended,  the  sincere  friends  of 
God  must  necessarily  increase.  On  our  arrival  at  St.  Chri»- 
topher's,  we  soon  found  out  two  persons,  who  had  not  only 
a  relidb  for  the  excellencies  of  religion^  but  bad  in  an  emi* 
neiit  manner  the  fear  of  God  before  their  eyes.  '  One  of 
these  was  a  Mr.  Cable,  a  mulatto  gentleman,  by  trade  a 
printer ;  and  the  other  a  Mrs.  Seaton,  a  gentlewoman  of 
the  same  complexion.  By  these  persons  we  were  not  only 
acknowledged)  but  received  with  kindness,  attentiqny  and 
hospitality.  There  are  to  be  found  not  unfrequently 
ki  die  human  character,  certain  features,  which,  though 
indescribable  in  words,  are  indubitable  marks  by  which  cor« 
dial  approbation  may  be  distinguished  from  common  civility, 
even  tliough  the  latter  should  be  much  refined.  In  Mr. 
Cable  and  Mrs.  Seaton  we  found  both,  and  therefore  could 
not  be  deceived.  To  a  Mr.  Bertrie,  a  jeweller,  we  like- 
wise felt  ourselves  much  indebted,  for  diat  sincerity  of  friend- 
^ip  which  marked  his  conduct  towards  us  in  this  our  early 
visit.  It  was  offered  with  disinterestedness^  and  is  therefore 
entitled  to  a  tribute  of  grateful  acknowledgement* 

On  the  evening  of  Thursday,  though  the  notice  that  had 
been  given  was  only  local,  a  congregation  that  might  be 
deemed  considerable  attended  to  hear  those  things  which 
make  for  their  everlasting  peace.  Decencv  and  order  pre- 
vailed ;  and  the  general  appearance  plainly  indicated  that 
the  inhabitants  were  ripe  for  the  gospel ;  and  that  a  mission 
Rii§^t  be  established  on  the  island  with  every  probability  of 
success.  Such  were  the  ideas  suggested  by  tne  early  con- 
duct of  the  people ;  and  such  were  the  probable  reasons^ 
under  the  providence  and  grace  of  God,  on  which  we,  in 
part,  rested  our  future  expectations. 

It  was  from  this  place  that  we  first  paid  a  visit  to  Nevis, 
as  has  been  related  in  our  account  of  the  introduction  of 
the  gospel  into  that  island.  Our  stay,  however,  on  the 
latter  island  was  at  that  time  but  ^transient;  for,  after  an 
absence  of  three  days,  we  again  returned  to  St.  Christo- 
pher's.   On  our  second  arrival,  an  invitation  waa  given  to 
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m,  to  preach  in  the  court-house  of  Basseterre.  Both  ne- 
cessity and  approbation  dictated  a  compliance ;  in  cons&- 
quence  of  which  we  accepted  the  iuvitation^  and  Mr.  Ham- 
met  preached  in  the  afternoon,  and  the  Author  in  the  even- 
ing. At  this  time,  notice  having  been  publicly  given,  the 
crowd  was  prodigious^  and  sometibing  more  than  mere  novel- 
ty appeared  to  have  actuated  the  greater  part.  The  inhabi- 
tants seemed  to  feel  themselves  interested  in  the  issue  of  our 
ministry;'  and,  by  the  countenance  which  they  gave  to  our 
endeavors,  we  could  not  but  infer  the  sincerity  of  that  ap- 
probation which  they  so  readily  manifested.  As  an  evidence 
of  these  facts,  six  or  seven  of  the  principal  gentlemen  of 
die  town  felt  no  scruple  in  inviting  us  to  their  houses ;  and 
among  them  was  the  establbhed  clergyman  of  the  parish. 
With  some  of  these  invitations  we  found  it  both  necessary 
and  convenient  to  comply,  that  we  might  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  communicating  our  intentions,  and  of  iwfolding  the 
objects  which  we  had  in  view. 

Satisfied  with  our  statements  of  these  objects,  many 
of  the  inhabitants  began  to  calculate  upon  a  permanent 
residence  for  one  of  our  missionaries.  And  understand- 
ing  that  Mr.  Hammet  was  to  be  stationed  among  them,  they 
began  with  renting  for  him  a  convenient  house,  in  which  he 
could  at  once  reside,  and  preach  the  gospel  to  the  negroes 
and  others,  who  might  be  disposed  to  attend. 

Matters  being  thus  adjusted  in  Basseterre,  we  sailed  from 
that  town  on  Wednesday  the  24th,  to  anodier  part  of  the 
island,  and  landed  at  a  small  town  called  Sandy  Point.  Id 
this  place  we  called  on  a  Mr.  Sommersal,  a  gentleman  of 
property  and  influence,  at  whose  house  Mr.  l^unnel,  one 
of  our  American  elders,  who  had  previously  taken  a  voyi^ 
to  this  island  on  account  of  his  health,  had  once  preach^. 
This  gentleman  also  received  us  with  somethmg  more  than 
common  civility.  And  having  been  made  acquainted  with 
the  motives  which  had  led  us  to  these  shores,  he  not  only 
approved  of  our  designs,  but  promised  to  consult  some  of 
his  friends  in  the  neighborhood  in  which  he  resided,  on  the 
occasion  of  our  visit,  and  with  them  endeavor  to  prepare  a 
place,  in  which  Mr.  Hammet  might  conveniently  preach. 
•Relying  therefore  on  the  promises  of  friendship  which  gave 
encouragement  to  hope,  and  on  the  protection  of  that  God 
who  has  engaged  never  to  leave  nor  forsake  his  servants  who 
put  their  confidence  in  him,  we  bade  adieu  to  our  affection- 
ate friends  for  a  season,  and  took  our  leav^  of  the  island. 

In  the  month  of  February  1789;  in  the  course  of  a  third 


towage  to  America,  the  Author  again  visited  St*  Christo- 
pher'sy  and  had  the  satisbctioii  of  being  personally  convinced 
of  the  great  benefit  which  had  resulted  from  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  gospel  into  this  island.  The  labors  of.  Mr. 
Hammet  had  been  unremitting ;  and  the  blessings  which 
had  crowned  his  exertions  were  almost  unexampled  in  the 
history  of  modem  times.  In  the  space  of  two  years  he  had, 
through  the  divine  assistance,  raised  in  different  parts  of 
the  island  a  society  of  seven  hundred  members ;  of  whom, 
the  greater  part,  I  had  reason  to  believe,  were  members  of 
the  mystical  body  of  Christ.  In  what  state  soever  religion 
might  have  been  considered  prior  to  our  former  visit,  certain 
it  is  that  those  converts  were  raised  from  a  barren  soil  which 
had  hitherto  produced  no  fruit  to  God.  To  labor  among 
the  negroes  with  any  tolerable  degree  of  success,  humanly 
speaking,  is  always  a  difficult,  and  sometimes  an  almost  im- 
possible task.  When,  therefore,  we  take  these  common 
difficulties  into  the  account,  and  connect  them  with  the 
shortness  of  that  time  in  which  the  work  we  contemplate 
was  wrought,  we  cannot  but  admire  the  infinite  compassions 
of  God  towards  the  poor  negroes,  who  had  been  living 
without  hope  and  without  him  in  the  world.  Here  also  had 
the  great  Head  of  the  church  poured  out  the  spirit  of  pro- 
phecy, and  raised  up  in  this  society  two  preachers  qualified 
to  impart  instruction  to  others.  To  these  he  had  communi- 
cated a  willingness,  equal  to  their  ability,  to  devote  them- 
selves entirely  to  the  work  of  the  ministry  in  these  regions 
of  the  world.  All  circumstances  considered,  we  may  per- 
haps view  this  outpouring  of  the  Spirit  as  an  extraordinary 
display  of  the  divine  mercy  towards  the  colored  inhabitants, 
who  were  buried  in  shades,  to  which  their  complexions 
could  not  be  admitted  as  rivals. 

A  fifth  tour  to  the  continent  of  North  America  afforded 
the  Author  an  opportunity  of  surveymg  the  progress  of  re- 
ligion, and  of  paying  his  last  visit  to  his  friends  and  brethren 
in  the  West  ludies.  On  the  12th  of  December  1792,  he 
sailed  from  New  York,  and  arrived  on  the  3 1st  at  St. 
£iistatius.  After  a  short  stay  at  that  Dutch  colony,  of 
which  an  account  will  be  given  in  its  proper  place,  he 
touched  at  Dominica,  St.  Vincent's,  and  Grenada ;  and  on 
the  26th  of  January  179^,  reached  St.  Christopher's,  to 
survey  the  society,  recommend  the  members  to  the  grace  of 
God,  and  take  his  final  leave. 

At  this  time  we  remained  on  the  island  two  days,  and 
were  kindly  entertained  by  Dr.  Bull,  a  physician,  and  a 
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member  of  tbe  legislative  ssaeaMy.  This  geiitiefnan  mwiles 
on  the  side  of  what  was  once  a  burning  moantakiy  namely^ 
Mount  Miaery ;  of  nUch  we  have  already  given  some  ac- 
count. *'  On  thia  mountaiB/'  aays  Dr.  Chiaholniy  ^^  it  a 
''  huge  cliff  of  granite^  fornung  one  side  of  the  moat  per^ 
*-  feet  crater  1  ever  remember  to  have  seen  in  the  West 
''  Indies."  The  garden  belonging  to  this  gendeman,  was 
certainly  the  most  complete  of  any  among  private  gardens 
that  had  come  under  my  observation,  in  any  part  of  die 
windward  or  leeward  islands  *, 

As  to  its  situation,  it  is  sufficiently  cool  for  raising  all 
die  esculents  of  England^  but  it  would  be  difficult  to  say 
that  a  perfect  conformity  aubsbted  between  the  atmosphere 
and  earth.  In  some  parts  toward  the  summit  of  the 
mountaiB,  assistance  appeared  necessary 


to  rapport  uneasy  ftepi 


Over  the  boming  auirle  $" 

for  tbe  ground  was  literally  so  hot,  that  it  was  dHBcult 
to  walk  over  it.  This  violence  of  heat  must,  without 
doubt,  have  arisen  from  some  internal  unextinguished  fires, 
vrfaich  perhaps  are  corroding  the  intestines  of  the  mountam, 
and  preying  upon  that  bitumen,  which,  when  exhausted, 
^1  reduce  the  surface  to  a  shell.  Ihe  period  may,  there- 
fore, not  be  remote,  when  these  half-smothered  fires  shall 
burst  their  confines,  and  deluge  the  inhabitants  with  an  in* 
Undation  of  lava  and  fiame. 

How  far  the  above  conjecture  may  be  well  founded,  time 
only  can  determine.  This  much  is  certain,  that  no  erup- 
tion has  taken  place,  and  no  lava  has  heen  thro\>ni  up  by  it 


*  The  manner  m  iwfaicli  two  streams  of  water  liave  been  brongfat 
from  tke  biinifai^  movntain  to  the  garden  of  Dr.  Ball,  k  ao  ingenioiUy 
that  it  Biiicht  altbrd  deHjeht  to  the  conteaiplative  philosopher,  and  emplojr 
his  attention  for  a  considerable  time.  The  powers  of  art  are  vast  and 
vstenishinj?:  in  mattitndes  of  instances  we  behold  much  to  admire;  but 
in  this  they  appear  perhaps  to  superior  admatafe.  Between  the  warring 
elements  there  is  a  secret  harmony  •,  the  earth  is  rentlered  more  prolix 
by  tbe  acquisitions  which  she  derives  from  salubrious  fluids.  In  tlie 
garden  of  which  I  speak,  the  soil  is  impregnated  with  nutritive  particles 
nnd  a  genial  warmth.  FVom  tliese  happy  intermixtures  of  best  and 
«ohl,  the  scene  abounds  with  varying  delights.  While  walking  in  its  re- 
treats, I  more  than  once  forgot  myself,  and  for  a  few  seconds  imagined 
that  I  was  in  my  native  land.  But  recoQection  seen  dissipated  the  fln*- 
4^tfulness  of  the  momeat,  and  awakaatd  o^  attention  to  the  important 
oliect  of  my  voyage* 


moe  these  lelands  have  beeo  visited  by  die  nntioos  of  Europe. 
And  horn  this  circmnstMice  it  has  beea  mferred,  that  the 
inhabitants  who  reside  on  the  declivity  of  the  mountain  aM 
secure  from  danger.  A  continuance  of  safety,  without 
doubt,  tends  to  banish  suspicion;  but  a  mountain  that 
trembles  beneath  the  feet  of  the  inhsbitants,  and  which  ex- 
kibtts  such  powerful  symptoms  of  subterranean  fires,  pre- 
sents an  awful  warning  that  danger  may  be  much  nearer 
tfioa  apprehension.  If  those  causes  which  produced  an 
^iiption  in  former  ages  are  still  at  work,  the  lapse  of  time 
has  only  brought  the  portentous  explosion  nearer  to  an  aw- 
ful crisis,  and  the  moment  may  be  fast  approaching  when 
tfie  dreadAiI  effect  will  be  produced.  Dcaay  in  this  view 
only  hastens  calamity,  while  it  gives  confidence  to  deceitful 
security ;  and  disarms  the  mind  of  its  native  vigilance,  to 
seiaae  it  m  its  most  unguarded  moment.  But  every  thing  is 
in  the  hand  of  God ;  he  can  quench  the  volcanic  fires  in 
an  instant,  or  direct  their  progress  towards  the  centre  of 
the  earth.  And,  by  the  displays  of  uncontroUed  oamipo- 
tenoe,  we  cannot  but  admit,  that  he  can  cause  enjptions  to 
burst  an  those  regions  which  promise  the  greatest  safety, 
and  send  forth  his  ministers  of  vengeaooe  to  alarm  and  ponish 
a  guilty  world.  A  confidence  in  his  mercies,  through  Jesus 
Christ,  affswds  fiim  footwg  aasidst  '^  the  war  of  elements, 
'^  the  wreck  of  matter,  and  the  crush  of  worlds;"  and  all 
besides,  is  oaly  builiiing  on  the  passing  stream. 

Qa  Suoday  the  ^7th,  in  visUH^  the  societies,  and  eng^ 
fpog  in  public  worship,  I  found  my  soul  much  lefipeshed,  and 
liave  reason  to  b^eiie  that  it  was  a  refreshing  season  to 
many  others.  In  speaking  for  God,  I  found  great  iiberty, 
and  every  heart  seemed  to  be  watered  from  on  high  with  :the 
idew  of  Heaven.  After  our  public  service  we  held  a  lovo- 
feast.  It  was  really  animating  to  hear  from  the  negroes 
"die  lively  and  clear  accounts  which  they  gave  of  theur  con- 
version to  God.  Simplicity,  in  their  conversation,  put  on 
her  simplest  dress,  and  exptessed  the  warm  and  geoume  ^ 
fusions  of  grateful  hearts.     Like  loveliness, 

**  It  needed  not  the  foreiga  aid  of  ornanient, 
''  But  was,  when  unadora'd,  adorn'd  the  most.*' 

On  the  28th,  we  took  our  leave  of  this  happy  island,  in 
which  genuine  religion  flourished  like  an  olive-tree  in  ft«s 
house  of  God.  And  it  is  matter  of  much  consolation  ^to 
know,  that  it  has  since  continued  to  thrive,  under  the  foster- 
ing care  of  our  pious  gospel-ministers,  who  have,  since  the 


hi 
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above  period,  been  stationed  in  the  island.  Socta  aftef  ^it^ 
ting  St.  Christopher's,  we  held  our  conference  in  Antigua^ 
and  found,  by  the  returns  which  were  then  made  from  the 
former  island,  that  the  little  one  had  literally  become  a  thou- 
sand. Our  number  of  members  at  this  time  amounted  to 
thirty-two  whites  and  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  twenty- 
two  colored  people  and  blacks,  who  were  inquiring  '^  the 
''  way  to  Zion  with  their  faces  thitherward.'^ 

From  this  period  personal  knowledge  closes.  Our  sub- 
sequent accounts  are  drawn  from  letters  which  have  been 
since  transmitted  from  the  missionaries.  From  these,  there* 
fore,  we  proceed  to  take  extracts  to  lay  before  our  readers ; 
and,  in  doing  this,  shall  follow  the  order  in  which  they  have 
been  respectively  dated  and  written. 

iFrom  Mr.  Harper ;  dated  St.  K%tt\  Jpril  l794.] 

^  The  hope  yon  express  of  St.  Eustatius  being  0|>ened 
for  the  reception  of  the  gospel  affords  me  much  satisfac- 
tion. The  seed  sown  in  that  island  has  not  perished.  There 
are  about  forty  who  still  meet  in  class,  and  some  of  them 
appear  to  be  much  in  earnests  They  go  some  distance  into 
the  country,  that  they  may  have  an  opportunity  of  meeting 
together  in  quietness ;  and  as  often  as  their  circumstances 
will  admit,  they  visit  us  in  this  island.  Twelve  or  fourteen 
of  them  are  now  here,  to  spend  Easter  with  us.  I  was 
this  morning  speaking  to  one  of  them,  who  said,  *'  In  our 
'prayers  God  assures  us  that  his  gospel  will  be  preached 
among  us.  We  have  prayed  for  it ;  he  promises  to  grant  us 
what  we  have  prayed  for ;  and  his  promise  cannot  &1/*  I 
did  not  give  her  the  slightest  intimation  that  there  was  any 
probability  of  this  more  than  usual.  I  believe  she  b  a 
daughter  of  Abraham. 

*'  Our  members  in  society  here,  since  the  departure  of 
our  brethren  in  the  army,  are  as  follow: — one  thousand 
four  hundred  and  ten  blacks,  and  thirteen  whites." 

{From  Mr.  Jndrem;  dated  Basseterre,  St.  Kitfs,  July  18, 

1794.] 

''  This  climate  agrees  very  well  with  me.  I  am  in  eood 
health,  and  in  better  spirits  in  general  than  when  in  England. 
I  feel  much  love  to  the  negroes ;  so  much  so,  that  I  am 
amazed  at  myself.  The  word  is  generally  blessed  to  them. 
I  believe  good  has  been  done,  and  is  still  doing,  among  them* 
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On  tome  of  the  estates,  where  the  work  hftd  declined^  and 
they  would  not  attend,  I  began  with  the  young  negroes.- 
Tliis  oansed  a  revival ;  and  now  I  meet  these  young  people 
separately,  in  general,  throughout  the  whole  island.  'Hie 
managers  and  owners  approve  of  it  much.  I  beean  a  school 
at  Old  Road,  and  opened  a  subscription  for  its  support, 
which  meets  with  encouragement.  A  good  woman  now 
teaches  about  twenty-five  children  to  read.  The  preacher 
constantly  meets  about  fifty.  From  among  these,  tnere  has 
been  chosen  a  class  of  about  fifteen,  most  of  them  deeply 
serious.  Tliis  society  is  thriving ;  much  of  the  power  and 
presence  of  God  attends  us  here.  Our  love-feast,  last 
Sunday  week,  was  an  extraordinary  one ;  God  poured  out 
his  Spirit  upon  the  people  abundantly. 

^'  At  Basseterre,  also,  we  meet  the  children.  They  flock 
to  us  in  numbers.  One  morning  lately,  I  believe  eighty 
attended ;  and  I  find  in  general  much  freedom  and  power 
to  speak  to  these  little  ones.  But  here,  there  is  as  yet  no 
teacher  in  the  absence  of  the  preacher. 

^'  The  societies  in  general  are  increasing.  I  have  admit- 
ted about  one  hundred.  But  still  the  work  does  not  blaze 
out  as  I  could  wish ;  though  God  works,  and  will  work.  I 
bless  and  praise  the  Lord,  that  his  Providence  sent  me  here  ; 
because  a  cloud  of  darkness  and  prejudice  is  taken  from  my 
Hiind,  which  more  or  less  hangs  over  many  of  my  dear 
brethren  in  England  with  respect  to  the  West-India  islands. 
There  are  few  quite  free  firom  it ;  or  who  see  the  vast  im- 
portance of  preaching  the  gospel  among  the  negroes  and 
heathens,  in  this,  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  Who 
is  there,  with  eyes  in  any  degree  opened,  that  does  not  see 
something  of  the  signs  of  the  times  ?  My  gospel^  says  our 
Lord,  nkcdl  be  preached  to  every  creature ;  Mark,  xiii.  10. 
xvi.  15.  May  not  this  be  the  tmie  ?  And  is  not  God. now 
giving  the  heathen  to  kis  Son?  Ps.  ii.  8.  Is  not  this  the. 
time  tor  every  messenger  and  servant  of  God  to  bestir  him- 
self, to  open  his  mind,  and  let  in  light,  to  disperse  narrow- 
ness of  spirit  and  prejudice,  and  to  pray  that  God  would 
send  forth  his  Ught  and  truth  far  and  wide,  and  more  labor- 
ers into  his  harvest  i  I  have  been  at  Mr.  Horton's  estate 
three  or  four  times.  The  negroes  are  amazingly  thankful 
and  attentive.    I  trust  much  good  will  be  done. 

''  My  dear  Sir ;  God  has  dealt,  and  does  still  deal,  veiy 
bountifully  with  me.  I  enjoy  happiness  among  these  peo^ 
pie ;  yea,  often  as  much,  it  appears  to  me,  as  I  can  con- 
tain.   Some  of  them  enjoy  the  love  of  God  in  an  eminent^ 
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dqp^.    I  eig^rly  pant  to  see  the  fire  spread  tlil0O|^  diMi« 
sands  laore.— Peace  be  widi  yoar  spirit'' 

[Rom  Mr.  Alexander  to  Messrs.  Thoresb^  and  Truseoti-^ 
dated  Basseterre,  St.  KUfs,  August  "1%,  1794.] 

'^  Glory  be  to  God  that  I  enjoy  a  good  state  of  health  y 
and,  above  all,  that  he  gives  me  a  desire  to  spend  and 
be  spent  for  his  glory,  and  the  good  of  souls.  On  our 
passage  to  the  windward  of  Barbadoes,  we  were  nearly  cast 
away;  but,  through  mercy,  we  arrived  safe  at  i\ntigua^ 
where  we  spent  ten  days  with  Mr.  Baxter  and  Mr.  War- 
fener,  who  treated  us  with  the  utmost  kindness.  On  the 
ISth  we  had  a  love-feast  It  was  the  best  I  ever  was  at* 
Indeed,  it  was  a  heaven  upon  earth,  to  hear  the  converted 
negroes  declare  the  goodness  of  God  with  such  artless  sim- 
plicity. Their  attitude  was  very  expressive,  while  in  broken 
accents,  and  with  tears  running  down  their  black  faces,  thej 
spoke  of  the  goodness  of  God  to  them  in  such  words  aa 
these:  "  Nojfader;  no  moder;  no  sister;  no  broder,  no 
friend!  bid  Jesus  is  all  in  all!"  And  then  they  blessed  God 
that  they  had  been  taken  from  their  native  country,  and 
brought  to  hear  the  sound  of  the  gospel.  Frequently  thej 
concluded  with  this  short  prayer,  '^  May  God  bless  all  my 
ministers  from  first  to  last.  Bless  my  leader^  bkss  all  my 
country-people.  May  we  join  heart  and  hand  together,  ta 
travel  to  the  New  JemsalemJ*  If  you  had  been  there,  it 
would  have  made  your  heart  dance  for  joy.  The  congrega- 
tions are  very  large ;  and  I  think  they  are  the  most  loving 
people  I  ever  saw. 

^'  On  the  121  St  of  July  we  set  sail  for  this  place,  and 
arrived  safely  the  next  day.  The  friends  here  are  exceedingly 
kind.  The  number  of  hearers  is  increasing ;  and  so  is  the 
number  in  society ;  and  I  think  that  the  people  are  growing 
more  alive  to  God ;  so  that  there  is  a  pleasing  prospect  at 
present  of  a  revival  of  the  work.'' 

[From  Mr.  Baxter ;  dated  Old  Road,  St.  Christopher's^ 

May  18,  1795.] 

"  The  slaves  in  Antigua  and  St.  Kitt's  are  loyal ;  we 
have  nothing  to  fear  from  them.  I  was  called  on  by  the 
President  and  Council  of  Antigua  to  give  my  opinion 
whether  the  slaves  would  defend  that  island.  I  was  firmly 
persuaded  they  would ;  and  undertook  with  brother  War« 
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refier  to  raise  a  corps  of  our  own  society,  and  to  attend  as 
chaplain  to  them.  The  Moravian  brediren  also  raised  a 
corps  out  of  their  people.  We  got  upwards  of  one  thou- 
sand men  in  both  societies.  They  have  also  formed  a  corps 
of  slaves  in  this  island.  But  if  the  Lord  be  not  our  support^ 
all  will  be  in  vam." 

In  these  and  similar  instances  we  perceive  the  blessed 
effects  of  that  genuine  faith  in  Christy  which  our  miraion- 
aries  are  so  zealous  in  indulcatii^.  They  are  rendered  con- 
spicuous on  many  occasions,  but  on  none  so  much  as  when 
some  trying  emergency  calls  them  into  action.  They  shine 
in  the  promoting  of  domestic  virtues  in  private  families^  in 
animating  and  encouraging  the  discharge  of  social  duties, 
and  in  the  establishment  of  genuine  patriotism,  whenever  a 
fair  occasion  calls.  Nothing  but  the  power  of  divine  grace 
could  induce  the  negroes  to  offer  themselves  for  the  defence 
of  a  country  in  which  they  were  held  as  slaves,  and  to  pro- 
tect their  masters,  many  of  whom,  doubtless,  had  treated 
them  with  severity.  And  nothing  but  this  persuasion  could 
incline  their  masters  to  place  in  these  a  degree  of  confidence 
which  they  felt  reluctant  to  repose  in  others.  While  these 
remained  in  a  state  of  heathenism,  the  passions  of  sullen 
discontent  at  their  situation,  and  a  latent  spirit  of  revenge, 
must  of  course  have  waited  only  for  a  favourable  oppor- 
tunity to  operate.  And  such  propensities  attaching  more 
or  less  to  men  in  that  condition,  must  invariably  render  them 
more  hostile  than  indifferent,  with  respect  to  the  fate  of 
ibeir  masters,  and  of  the  country  which  they  inhabit*  But 
these  pious  negroes,  with  dispositions  which  a  knowledge 
of  their  situation  through  the  merits  of  the  blessed  Jesus 
had  converted  into  patience,  resignation,  and  fortitude,  were 
ready  to  stand  forth  to  repel  the  combined  force  of  France 
and  Spain  in  their  attempts  to  subjugate  the  island. 

Slaves  devoid  of  principle  follow  the  impulse  of  their 
jmssions,  and  are  always  ready  to  become  the  dupes  of  de- 
signing men.  Having  no  internal  resources,  mey  move 
under  the  direction  of  a  leading  faction, — the  tools  of  im- 
position,, or  the  blmd  instruments  of  lawless  power.  From 
the  peculiar  situation  of  the  slaves  in  the  West  Indies,  these 
observations  acquire  an  additional  force.  The  interest  of 
their  masters  is  therefore  connected  with  the  issue.  The 
establishment  of  some  permanent  principles  in  the  bosoms 
of  the  negroes,  is  the  only  basis  upon  which,  in  moments 
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of  exigency,  they  can  rely  with  safety,  or  rest  their  hopet 
with  any  confidence  of  success. 

Men  who  have  nothing  to  expect  in  this  life  to  ineliorate 
their  condition,  should  have,  above  all  others,  their  views 
directed  to  another.  With  this  prospect  of  happiness  be- 
yond the  grave,  obedience  in  the  present  state  is  inseparably 
connected.  Tlie  rewards  of  eternity  beget  a  fixed  principle 
in  the  mind,  which  diffuses  itself  through  every  branch  of 
human  actions ;  so  that  men  endure  with  fortitude  a  state  of 
trials,  from  the  expectation  of  felicity  which  shall  never 
end. 

These  effects  the  introducticm  of  the  gospel  is  calculated 
fx>  produce :  and  while  the  soul  breathes  gratitude  to  God 
from  a  feeling  sense  of  his  communicated  presence,  the 
calamities  of  life  put  on  a  less  formidable  aspect,  and  vanish 
from  a  comparison  with  those  glories  which  sImU  continue 
for  ever.  These  blessings  were  experienced  by  multitudes 
of  the  slaves  in  St.  Christopher's ;  and  these  effects  were 
produced  upon  their  minds.  In  moments  of  danger  they 
expressed  their  attachment  to  their  masters,  and  demon- 
strated by  their  conduct  that  their  professions  were  sincere. 

Making  all  due  allowance  for  those  vicissitudes  to  which 
the  work  of  God  has  been  exposed  in  all  ages  of  the  world, 
religion  in  the  succeeding  five  years  continued  to  flourish  in 
this  island  in  an  abundant  manner.  Converts  that  had  but 
recently  been  brought  into  the  ways  of  God  acquired  a 
stability  of  which  they  were  destitute  in  early  times.  And, 
notwithstanding  the  members  who  occasionally  withdrew 
from  the  holy  commandment  that  had  been  delivered  unto 
them,— though  many  had  been  expelled  for  improper  con* 
duct,— and  though  vast  numbers  had  exchanged  a  state  of 
trial  for  a  state  of  certainty,  a  deficiency  was  rarely  found. 
On  the  contrary,  a  spirit  of  hearing  vras  greatly  diffused 
among  whites  as  well  as  blacks,  and  the  number  belonging 
to  die  societies  in  different  parts  of  the  island  was  augment- 
ed in  a  considerable  degree.  But  of  these  facts  the  follow- 
ing letters  will  give  the  clearest  statement.  The  first  was 
written  by  Mr.  Debell,  and  is  dated  St.  Kitfs,  AprU  2d^ 
2802,  and  addressed  to  the  Author. 

''  I  have  the  satisfaction  to  inform  you,  that,  after  a  pas- 
sive of  thirty-five  days,  we  safely  arrived  at  ottr  desn*ed 
faaven^  The  captain  behaved  to  us  like  a  gentleman.  I  was 
searsick  for  many  days,  but  nothing  was  omitted  that  could 
be  procured  to  make  me  comfortable.    We  left  our  ship  on 
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the  4di  instant,  and  repaired  to  Mr.  BrownellV,  where  w^ 
were  kindly  received.  The  friends  m  general  bade  us  a 
hearty  welcome  to  St.  Kilt's.  The  country  exceeds  my  ex- 
pectation ;  and  I  am  very  much  pleased  with  this  pari  of 
God's  vineyard.  I  can  read,  write,  and  think,  almost  as 
well  as  I  could  when  in  England*  My  head  is  not  affected 
by  the  sun,  as  I  expected ;  and  I  trust,  by  the  aid  of  my 
God,  I  shall  be  rendered  useful  to  the  people. 

*^  In  the  island  of  Nevis  there  is  a  prospect  of  a  plenti- 
ful harvest.  Did  the  English  preachers  but  conceive  what 
a  glorious  work  is  going  on  in  the  West  Indies,  they  would 
not  think  it  a  sacrifice  too  great,  to  leave  their  native  land, 
and  cross  the  Western  ocean,  to  publish  the  glad  tidings  of 
salvation  to  the  poor  negroes. 

^'  But  the  negroes  are  not  the  only  persons  to  whom  we 
preach.  The  white  people  crowd  our  chapels  to  hear  for 
themselves.  They  seem  all  attention,  and  1  doubt  not  that 
many  of  them  will  be  converted  to  God.  May  God  in 
mercy  hasten  the  happy  day,  and  quicken  their  precious 
90uls! 

''  The  white  people  so  throng  our  chapels,  that  there  is 
not  room  for  them  to  sit  down.  I  feel  at  this  moment 
gratitude  to  God  for  drawing  them  to  hear ;  but  I  expect 
aoon  to  feel  my  heart  rejoice  in  their  conversion.  It  gives 
me  a  degree  of  pain  to  see  them  standing  all  the  time  of 
divine  service  \  but  our  chapels  must  remain  as  they  are  at 
present,  unless  assistance  come  from  some  unexpected  quar- 
ter. Should  this  be  our  happy  portion,  to  meet  with  some 
kind  benefactors,  our  |Jaces  of  worship  would  soon  be 
made  much  larger ;  and  I  am  persuaded,  even  in  that  case^ 
that  the  congregations  would  fill  them  soon. 

'^  Brodier  firadnack  is  in  Nevb,  and  has  sent  us  good 
news  of  the  work  of  God  in  that  island.  Yesterday  I  re- 
ceived our  credentials ;  but  of  our  books  and  clothes  we 
have  no  accounts  I  hope,  however,  that  they  will  come 
safely  to  hand." 

[From  Mr.  John  BrowneU;  dated  St.Kitt\  May  6, 1802.] 

''  You  will  perceive  from  the  inclosed  statement,  that 
the  number  in  our  society  amounts  to  two  thousand  five 
hundred  and  eighty- seven ;  and  that  the  Lord  has  blessed  us 
greatly  in  our  temporal  affairs.  Indeed  we  had  more  in 
number  than  are  included  in  the  above  statement ;  but  the 
crop,  of  canes  is  so  great^  that  many  companies  of  negroes 
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are  obliged  to  work  until  midnight ;  and  therefore^  having 
no  time  to  attend  their  chases,  I  did  not  take  their  names 
into  the  account* 

^  The  Sunday-School  I  mentioned  is  nearly  established. 
Our  friends  ai:e  consulting  about  buildins  a  school*house. 
They  urge  very  much  to  have  a  day-school  to  educate  their 
children  in  the  principles  of  religion,  together  with  reading 
writing,  and  aridmietic.  Many  white  people  also  press  this 
matter,  and  say,  "  Their  children  are  learning  little  but 
vice  in  common  schools/'  His  Honor  the  President 
said,  that ''  our  Sundayschoob  deserved  public  support^*  or 
words  to  that  effect.  Many  tarry  after  public  service  is 
done,  to  bear  the  children  sing  praises  unto  God. 

''  Had  we  four  preachers  in  this  island,  and  two  in  Nevis, 
and  were  the  superintendant  a  man  tlmt  took  delight  in 
training  up  the  rising  generation,  the  above  plan  might  be 
carried  into  effect,  and  the  profits  resulting  bom  it  would 
be  more  than  su£Bcient  for  the  maintenance  of  one  preacher. 
Indeed  it  would  be  only  another  mode,  and  perhaps  a  more 
effectual  one,  of  forwarding  the  object  of  our  mission.  The 
children  at  present  under  our  care  are  about  two  hundred. ' 

'^  Were  you  again  to  visit  these  islands,  you  would  not 
stand  in  doubt  whether  rel^on  had  made  any  progress 
since  you  were  here  last.  On  the  contrary,  I  doubt  not 
that  you  would  say  at  parting,  **  Lord  now  lettest  thott 
''  thy  servant  depart  in  peace ;  for  mine  eyes  have  seen  thy 
'*  salvation." 

The  kind  attention  and  respect  with  which  Mr.  Debell 
and  Mr.  Bradnack  were  received  on  their  arrival  in  St  Kitt's, 
together  with  the  pleasing  prospects  of  success  which  lay 
before  them,  are  thus  described  in  the  following  letter, 
written  by  Mr.  Brownell  soon  after  they  reached  the  island, 
and  had  entered  upon  their  missionaiy  labors.  Indeed,  to 
a  soul  truly  alive  to  God,  and  ardently  endeavoring  to  be 
rendered  serviceable  to  his  fellow-creatures,  nothing  can  be 
more  reviving.  The  compassions  of  God  are  conspicuous 
in  die  calls  of  mercy  which  he  holds  out  to  a  guilty  world ; 
but  they  shine  with  peculiar  lustre  in  those  regions  where 
the  people  had  been  sitting  in  darkness,  and  in  the  shadow 
of  death. 

^*  On  Sunday  the  4th  of  April,  1802,  (says  Mr.  Brownell) 
Mr.  Debell  and  Mr.  Bradnack  arrived  here,  after  a  short 
and  pleasant  passage.  Divine  Providence  favored  them  in 
«very  respect :  perhaps^  no  former  missionaries  ever  came 
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bat  with  so  few  difficnltiesy  and  entered  upon  their  labors 
with  so  many  favorable  circumstances. 

**  On  the  same  day  that  they  left  the  ship,  one  of  them 
preached  in  the  afternoon  to  such  a  crowded  audience,  as 
struck  them  with  astonishment.  Our  congregations  have 
increased  so  much  durii^  the  last  twelve  months,  that  we 
are  constrained  to  cry  out,  '^  Lord,  enlarge  our  borders  !'* 
When  I  see  the  ailes  of  the  chapel  closely  wedged  with 
white  and  black  people,  promiscuously  interspersed,  with- 
out a  seat  upon  which  to  sit,  together  with  such  num- 
bers in  the  yard,  who  in  former  days  could  scarcely  be 
brought  to  worship  God  in  the  same  place,  I  cannot  but 
acknowledge,  '^  This  is  the  Lord's  doing,  and  it  is  marvel- 
**  lous  indeed."  Several  have  found  peace  with  God,  and 
are  happy  witnesses  of  a  present  salvation ;  and  some  have 
gone  to  heaven  in  a  calm  and  resigned  manner,  while  others 
have  entered  mto  the  joy  of  their  Lord  in  the  full  triumph 
of  futh.  Our  young  brethren  breathe '  the  true  spirit  of 
missionaries :  they  are  acceptable  to  the  people,  and  are 
likely  to  do  good." 

On  the  3d  of  May  1803,  Mr.  Brownell  writes  again  as 
follows :— ''  I  send  inclosed  the  receipts  and  dbbursements 
for  last  year  in  Basseterre  circuit,  Sandy  Point,  and  also  for 
the  idand  of  St.  Bartholomew's. 

'^  I  am  happy  to  inform  you,  that  the  work  in  eveiy  island 
is  acquiring  ^reat  stability.  We  have  determined  to  sepa- 
rate the  spiritual  and  temporal  affiiirs  of  our  society  as  far 
as  we  can.  After  serving  this  dear  people  in  eveiy  even 
the  meanest  office,  for  three  yeai's,  the  trustees  have  re- 
sumed their  place,  and  are  to  take  charge  of  the  chapel. 
This  happy  event  is  owing  to  Ae  return  of  Afr.,  George 
Skerret  to  the  society. 

**  There  is  a  large  deficiency  in  the  finances  in  St.  Bar- 
tholomew's, and  a  single  preacher  must  be  stationed  there, 
or  the  island  must  be  siven  up.  We  have  enlarged  Basse- 
terre chapel,  and  put  it  in  an  ample  order,  expecting  posi- 
tively to  see  you  the  next  Christmas.  It  now  contains  two 
thousand  eight  hundred  square  feet ;  and,  what  is  much 
better,  is  generally  ftill  of  people,  and  sometimes  crowded. 
The  expense  of  this  enlargement  is  not  included  in  this 
year's  account  I  suppose  it  will  cost  about  <£.600  currency ; 
two  thirds  of  whicn  will  be  subscribed ;  and  fifty-one  pews 
at  six  dollars,  and  some  at  ^3  6s.  annually,  will,  if  the 
Lord  prosper  us,  make  out  tibe  rest.    The  dwelling-house 
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should  be  removed,  and  raised  a  story,  to  complete  die 
plan ;  but  I  imagine  we  must  rest  a  little  while." 

On  May  the  1 1th  1803,  Mr.  Brownell  agam  wrote 
from  the  same  island,  and  hk  letter  furnishes  us  with  the 
following  pleasing  extract : 

'^  The  account  of  our  temporal  affairs  I  dispatched  by 
the  packet,  and  will  now  inform  you  of  that  which  will  be 
more  pleasing ;  namely,   the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  flock. 

^'  It  cannot  be  denied,  that  there  has  been  a  great  in- 
gathering of  souls  since  this  time  last  year,  at  Basseterre, 
Old-Road,  and  Sandy- Point.  And  what  may  be  deemed 
remarkable,  the  whites  and  colored  people  chiefly  have 
found  peace  with  God.  Many  of  them  experience  redem]>- 
tion  through  tlie  blood  of  Christ,  even  the  forgiveness  of 
sins,  and  bring  forth  the  fruits  of  a  real  conversion  in  a  holy 
life  and  a  heavenly  conversation. 

"We  have  about  thirty-four  whites  in  society,  hnd  I 
view  them  as  a  precious  seed  of  a  future  harvest.  Six  of 
them  are  class-leaders ;  and  several  are  champions  in  the 
cause,  carrying  religion  into  those  houses  where  we  could 
have  no  access.  Indeed,  there  is  a  sensible  growing  in 
grace  in  those  three  societies  above  mentioned ;  and  not  a 
few  blacks  relate  what  God  has  done  for  their  souls,  widi 
such  plain,  such  artless  simplicity,  as  immediately  reaches 
and  affects  the  hearts  of  those  that  hear. 

"  Although  I  readily  confess,  that  religion  is  not  in  ge- 
neral so  deep  in  the  hearts  of  the  blacks,  as  it  is  in  those 
of  the  English  Methodists,  yet  it  is  truly  conspicuous.  In- 
deed, the  whites  and  colored  people  in  these  islands,  wlio 
possess  the  power  of  religion,  having  far  more  knowledge 
than  the  blacks,  greatly  excel  them  in  spreading  religion, 
and  in  a  steady  and  upright  walking  with  God.  But,  on 
the  whole,  it  may  be  said  with  astonishment,  "  What  has 
"  God  wrought  r 

"  Having  now  spent  fully  three  years  in  this  island,  and 
beheld  with  pleasure  the  work  of  the  Lord  flourish  beyond 
my  most  sanguine  expectations,  I  feel  desirous  that  some 
pious  and  able  raissionaiy  should  be  appointed  to  this  weigh- 
ty charge.  The  trustees,  leaders,  and  respectable  white 
gentlemen  and  ladies  who  are  lovers  of  the  cause,  and  have 
subscribed  lai^ely  towards  our  chapel  which  they  now  at- 
tend, feel  not  a  little  anxious  at  this  intimation  ;  and  would, 
were  they  to  know  the  purport  of  these  lines,  and  had  li- 
berty to  speak,  conjure  you  in  the  most  solemn  manuer  to 
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fie  cautious  and  judidous  in  the  choice  of  a  miasionarjr  for 
this  place.  Brother  Turner  has  preached  here  once  with 
great  acceptance ;  and  in  all  the  West  Indies^  I  know  not 
a  man  whose  abilities  would  suit  St.  Kilt's  better." 

[From  the  iame ;  dated  St.  CkrUtopher\  June  9,  1803.] 

'*  Having  procured  the  Rev*  ■  ■  — —  to  preach  in 
Basseterre  on  Sunday^  May  tid,  brother  Thomson  and 
myself  went  down  to  Sandy-Point  to  assist  brother  Patti« 
son;  who  wished  to  have  a  sort  of  opening  of  the  addition 
which  had  been  made  to  the  chapel.  The  addition  is  nearly 
as  large  as  the  original  part ;  and  the  whole  is  so  constructed, 
as  to  become  bodi  respectable  and  commodious.  There 
were  present  at  this  opening  about  a  dozen  whites,  fifty 
colored  people,  and  between  four  and  fi[ve  hundred  blacks* 
I  suppose  me  dedication  of  Solomon's  temple  was  scarcely 
a  matter  of  greater  joy  to  the  Jews,  than  the  chapel  of 
Sandy-Point  was  to  these  persons.  And  indeed,  when  I 
reflected  that  in  this  town,  about  seven  years  ago,  I  had 
preached  in  a  private  house  to  a  few  poor  despised  people, 
and  that  the  ablest  preachers  that  ever  were  in  St.  Kitt's, 
had  been  ready  to  shake  off  the  dust  of  their  feet  against 
this  place— when  I  compared  these  circumstances  with 
what  I  now  saw  before  me,  the  past  appeared  like  a  dream, 
and  I  was  ready  asain  to  repeat,  "  This  is  the  Lord's  doing, 
*^  and  it  is  marvellous  m  our  eyes-" 

^^  It  is  but  justice  to  acknowledge,  that  brother  Owens 
began  this  work  by  removing  the  chapel  from  Deep-Bay  to 
Sandy-Point.  Brother  Shepley  carried  it  forward,  and 
gave  stability  to  it,  by  building  a  house  there,  and  residing 
on  the  spot ;  and  brother  Pattison  has  almost  perfected  it, 
by  enlarging  the  chapel,  and  by  his  attention  to  the  people. 
In  the  forenoon  I  preached  firom  Matt.  xxiv.  14 ;  and  in  the 
afternoon  from  Rom.  i.  16.  My  brethren  assisted  in  prayer, 
giving  out  hymns,  and  administering  the  /sacrament.  1  trust 
that  great  good  will  be  done,  in  that  place. 

**  With  respect  to  my  appointment,  I  cannot  say  I  have 
any  choice.  I  may,  perhaps,  linger  out  another  year  or 
two,  and  would  wish  to  be  as  useful  as  possible  while  I 
«tay.*' 

On  the  10th  of  October  1803,  we  were  furnished  with 
another  letter  from  Mr.  Brownell,  in  which  he  corroborates 
^  preceding  accounts^  and  speaks  of  die  pleasing  pro- 
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specU  'which  lay  before  th£  missionaries  In  lenns  of  the 
warmest  approbation.  But  his  own  sentiments  on  this  oc- 
casion will  be  best  expressed  in  his  own  language. 

'^  We  held  (says  he)  our  quarterly  meeting  on  the  3d  and 
4th  of  this  months  and  found  it  necessary  to  draw  the  line 
of  duty  for  every  preacher  according  to  the  English  minutes, 
and  to  commit  certain  regulations  to  paper.  Our  minutes 
may,  perhaps,  be  of  use  whenever  a  conference  shall  be  held 
in  the  West  Indies,  which  we  hope  you  will  not  defer  longer 
than  is  absolutely  necessary.  We  held  a  watch-night  at 
Basseterre,  Old-Road,  and  Sandy-Point,  in  the  course  of 
the  week,  in  which  places  none  of  the  chapels  were  large 
enough  to  hold  the  crowds  of  people  that  attended.  Bro- 
ther T.  is  a  pleasing  popular  preacher,  which  appea  s  to 
me  to  be  one  of  the  least  of  his  good  qualifications. 

**  It  was  Dr.  Coke's  injunction  that  we  should  never  lose 
sight  of  St  Eustatius,  but  endeavor  to  establish  a  mission 
there,  as  soon  as  a  proper  opportunity  offered.  We  have 
now  a  clear  call  to  that  island.  A  gentleman  of  respecta* 
bility,  having  obtained  permission  from  the  .governor  for  a 
mission  to  come  and  reside  there,  offers  his  house  for  his 
accommodation.  I  propose  to  go  down  about  the  second 
Sunday  in  April  with  one  of  the  young  missionaries,  and  to 
act  as  circumstances  may  require, 

''  I  have  suffered  much  in  mind  since  the  last  quarter, 
which  has  had  no  small  effect  upon  my  body.  This  has, 
perhaps,  been  occasioned  by  the  indisposition  of  brother 
Thomson,  who  was  sick' at  Old-Road:  this  circumstance 
caused  an  additional  expense,  so  that  at  the  last  quarter- 
day  the  balance  was  against  the  society." 

When  we  take  a  retrospective  survey  of  the  preceding 
letters,  and  of  the  various  branches  of  the  accounts  already 
given,  we  cannot  but  admire  the  condescension  and  com- 
passion of  God,  in  thus  blessing  the  endeavors  of  his  ser- 
vants, and  in  communicating  to  the  negroes,  through  tlieir 
mstrumentality,  a  knowledge  of  salvation  through  the  remis- 
sion of  suis.  These,  before  the  introduction  of  the  gospel, 
were  buried  in  idolatry  and  vice,  and  living  without  hope 
and  without  God  in  the  world.  But  ne^,  so  far  is  the 
scene  completely  changed,  that  they  know  in  whom  diey 
have  believed,  and  many  of  them  can  rejoice  in  hope  of  the 
glory  of  God. 

Mr.  Brownell  has  observed  in  one  of  his  letters^  '^  That 
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reUgion  is  not  so  deep  in  the  hearts  of  the  blacks  as  it  is  in 
those  of  the  Ei^lish  Mediodists."  Id  point  of  naked  fact, 
this  statement^  1  believe,  is  true :  but  how  far  a  comparison 
may  iustly  be  made,  is  a  question  which  involves  many  otlier 
considerations. 

The  lowest  orders  of  society  in  England  are  brought  up 
in  the  hereditary  admission  of  many  of  the  first  principles  of 
religion.  Of  the  being  of  a  God,  of  the  authenticity  of 
the  sacred  records,  and  of  the  certainty  of  rewards  and 
punishments  in  another  life,  they  have  no  more  doubts,  in 
general,  than  they  have  of  dieir  own  existence.  But  with 
the  negroes  the  case  was  far  otherwise.  Ignorant  in  them- 
selves, and  cut  off  from  all  intercourse  with  those  from 
whom  alone  they  could  derive  information,  their  mental 
powers  wer6  hardened  against  those  impressions,  which,  of 
all  others,  to  an  uncultivated  nwid,  are  the  most  difficult  to 
be  received.  Without  these  previous  impressions,  all  subse* 
quent  reasonings  must  be  of  little  or  no.  avail ;  they  can  be 
BO  other  than  a  fabric  widiout  a  foundation,  which  must 
eremite  r^ugnance  rather  than  beget  belief.  Why  then 
should  we  be  astonished,  if  on  most  occasions,  especially 
considering  the  scantiness  of  their  language,  their  ideas 
should  be  confused  i 

The  indistinct  perceptions,  which,  from  the  preceding 
combination  of  causes,  they  have  in  their  minds,  must, 
more  or  less,  render  their  mode  of  speaking  somewhat  ob-* 
scure  and  inexpressive.  And  we  cannot  doubt  that  these 
causes  must  occasionally  communicate  an  inconsistency  to 
their  actions,  which  it  will  be  difficult  to  reconcile  with  that 
purity  of  intention,  by  which,  when  converted  to  God,  we 
presume  they  have  been  actuated. 

To  erect  a  standard  in  this  happy  region  in  which  we 
dwell,  anfl  then  transfer  the,  analogy  to  a  race  of  men  who 
exist  under  circumstances  which  will  not  submit  to  any  com- 
parison, is  certainly  to  take  a  liberty  which  we  can  more 
easily  assume  than  justify.  Our  coiiceptions  on  these  oc- 
casions are,  undoubtedly,  insufficient  to  mark  all  those  shades 
of  difference  which  must  be  admitted  to  exist.  But  we 
see  in  the  case  before  us,  even  more  than  we  can  satisfac- 
torily express :  and  we  are  even  compelled  to  allow  varia- 
UooB,  which  spring  from  causes  which  we  cannot  distinctly 
perceive.  All  these  circumstances  and  considerations  induce 
a  belief,  that  a  comparative,  estimate,  abstracted  from  all 
local  allowances,  cannot  be  fairly  made.  And  from  hence 
we  must  conclude,  that  ^en  genuine  piety  may  with  them 
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be  concealed  under  some  disguises,  wlitchy  upon  a  super- 
ficial vieW|  we  cannot  penetrate. 

Be  these  things,  however,  as  they  may,  of  this  truth  we 
are  infallibly  assured,  that  the  Almighty  is  not  an  austere 
master^  reaping  where  he  has  not  sown,  and  eaihering 
where  he  has  not  strawed.  On  the  contrary,  as  his  know- 
ledge is  infinite,  and  his  wisdom  perfect,  those  causes  and 
impediments  of  action  which  we  cannot  comprehend,  must 
be  perfectly  known  to  him.  On  these  the  prmciples  of  ioi- 
mutable  justice  must  be  founded,  and  hence  we  are  fully 
satisfied  that  the  Judge  of  the  whole  earth  must  do  right. 

In  this  as  well  as  in  other  instances,  we  are  called  to 
walk  by  foith  and  not  by  sight,  and  to  wait  for  the  light  of 
eternity  to  unravel  the  mysteries  of  time.  In  the  mean  while, 
how  much  soever  the  piety  of  these  converted  n^roes  may 
be  obscured  by  the  causes  which  have  been  mentioned,-  or 
by  others,  on  which  we  have  not  touched ;  they  afibrd  us  a 
sufficiency  of  evidence,  that  the  work  of  grace  is  genuite 
upon  their  hearts.  Truth,  embellished  with  simplicity,  works 
its  way  through  those  shades  which  we  have  been  contem- 
plating, and  finds,  among  the  friends  of  Jesus  Christ,  a 
mirror  in  every  feeling  breastr  "  As  iron  sharpeneth  iron, 
**  so  doth  the  countenance  of  a  man  his  friend;"  and 
perhaps  we  may  add,  without  making  any  unwarrantable 
assumption,  that  the  feelings  of  the  soul  which  are  excited, 
when  they  relate  what  God  has  done  for  them,  are  internal 
evidences  which  but  rarely  err. 

In  all  these  cases,  whatever  the  final  issue  may  be,  we 
have  this  source  of  consolation,  that  we  have  used  our  best 
exertions  in  the  best  of  causes ;  while  the  pivity  of  our  mo- 
tives, through  Divine  grace,  forbids  those  clouds  of  remorse 
to  gather,  which  must  otherwise  pollute  the  soul  with  shades. 
The  external  deportment  of  these  people,  as  well  as  their 
language,  communicates  all  that  evidence  which  the  case 
itself  coold  be  supposed  to  supply,  upon  a  presumption  that 
a  genuine  work  of  grace  had  taken  place  upon  their  hearts. 
And  consequently,  we  are  not  only  justified  in  concluding, 
but  rationally  compelled  to  decide,  that  as  their  experience 
is  sound,  and  as  their  actions,  all  circumstances  considered, 
are  correspondent,  they  are  converted  to  God. 

Animated  with  a  prospect  of  that  glory  which  shall  never 
end,  these  converted  negroes  have  learned  to  bear  the  cala- 
mities of  life  with  a  degree  of  fortitude,  which  neither  phi- 
losophy nor  ignorance  can  supply.  Divine  grace  gives  im< 
mediate  possession  of  the  divine  tavor,  and  becomes  an  un« 
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Jiaestionable  evidence  of  future  joy.  An  enlargemeot  of 
uture  prospects  compels  present  evils  to  dwindle  in  their 
apprehension,  and  to  sink  in  reality  in  the  scale  of  compara- 
tive estimation.  And  from  hence  they  obtain  an  assurance^' 
that  those  aiBictions  to  which  they  are  exposed,  being  only 
transient  and  momentary,  will ''  work  out  for  them  a  hup 
^*  more  exceeding  and  eternal  weight  of  glory/'  Thus  fiur 
Almighty  goodness  has  revealed,  and  given  them  to  enjoy ; 
all  besides  lies  buried  in  futurity ;  and,  like  ourselves,  they 
must  enter  another  world,  to  comprehend  and  experience  all. 
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CHAP.  XXXVIL 

History  OF  St.  Bartholomew* 

First  peopled  by  tome  Frenchmen  from  St.  Christopker's 
unwaras  of  a  century  after  its  ducovery. — Oppressed  by 
the  proprietors.'^^Inhaoitants  form  a  conqnict  with  the 
Dutch, — Measures  adopted  by  the  French  government  to 
reclaim  them,  prove  ineffectual. — PomUation  in  l65S  and 

.  in  1760. — Situation,  aspectfSoU,  ana  advantages j-^Ceded 
to  Sweden  in  1785. — Introduction  of  the  gospel  in  1798. 
'^Early  success  and  vidssitudes.'^Toletant  spirit  of  the 
government. — Circumstances  which  retarded  the  work  of 
God. — Religion  begins  to  revive. — The  island  visited  by 

'  a  hurricane, — Calamities  reduce  the  society  from  its  ori- 
ginal number. 

If  the  island  of  St.  Bartholomew  merits  a  distbct  his- 
tory^  it  is  chiefly  because  Sweden  holds  it  as  a  solitary  pos- 
session in  this  vast  Archipelago.  The  scantiness  of  its 
domains^  the  poverty  of  its  lands,  and  its  vicinity  to  the 
larger  and  more  valuable  islands,  have  conspired  to  spread  a 
veil  over  the  period  of  its  discovery.  Tnese  and  similar 
causes  have  prevented  it  from  becoming  the  scene  of  any 
memorable  transaction  during  the  first  two  centuries  in 
which  the  nations  of  Europe  visited  these  distant  shores. 

It  was  at  an  early  period  after  the  discoveries  of  Colum- 
busy  that  some  adventurer^  from  France,  driven  by  the 
despotism  of  their  government,  and  allured  by  the  wealth 
which  they  had  seen  pouring  into  Spain,  directed  their 
vessels  across  the  Atlantic  in  pursuit  either  of  settlements 
or  plunder ;  and,  after  encountering  many  hardships,  found 
an  asylum  in  the  island,  of  St.  Christopher's,  in  the  year 
1625.  In  succeeding  years  their  numbers  increased ;  and 
with  fin  augmentation  of  their  power,  they  swarmed  from 
this  spot,  and  hoisted  their  national  flag  on  such  islands  as 
were  either  without  inhabitants,  or  peopled  by  those  who 
were  unable  to  defend  themselves.    In  one  of  these  lists 
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jftood  the  litde  rock  of  St.  Bartholomew.  In  process  of 
time,  when  it  became  inhabitedy  :t  was  included  with  several 
other  possessions  in  the  same  grant,  and  was  doomed  to 
languish  for  several  years  under  the  complicated  oppression 
of  Its  proprietors. 

The  Dutch,  who  had  attentively  observed  the  conduct 
both  of  the  oppressors  and  the  oppressed,  applied  privately 
to  the  latter,  and  offered  them  bodi  provisions  and  merchan* 
dise  on  such  terms  as  they  knew  would  be  accepted  with 
eagerness*  The  colonists  readily  availed  themselves  of  the 
advantageous  offer ;  both  parties  were  highly  satisfied ;  and 
thus  was  laid  the  foundation  of  a  traffic  which  neither  force 
nor  compromise  was  ever  afterwards  able  to  destroy.  After 
many  ineffectual  efforts  to  reinstate  their  power,  and  secure 
die  wealth  which  dieir  tyranny  had  completely  alienated,  the 
proprietors,  in  a  moment  of  despondency,  sunk  down  into  k 
state  of  inaction,  and  contemplated  the  failure  of  their  pro- 
fits without  being  able  to  retrench  any  of  their  expenses. 

The  French  government,  which  had  previously  stipulated 
with  the  proprietors  for  the  twentieth  part  of  their  profits, 
on  beboMing  their  condition,  relinquished  its  demand.  But 
diis  was  of  no  avail.  The  interested  parties  now  finding  the 
concessions  of  government  insufficient  to  reclaim  the  com« 
mercial  revolters,  proposed  to  renounce  that  system  of  op- 
pression which  had  occasioned  their  calamities.  But  even 
this  they  found  impracticable,  as  they  would  be  obliged  to 
contend  with  industrious  and  frugal  rivals,  already  in  posses* 
sion  of  the  market,  and  who  were  too  well  acquainted  with 
die  arts  of  trade^  to  surrender  the  advantages  and  ascen- 
dency which  they  had  acquired,  to  an  imperious^  but  now 
humbled  power.  The  afiairs  of  the  proprietors  were  there- 
fore considered  as  irretrievable.  **  This  opinion  (says  Ray- 
**  nal)  brought  on  a  revolution.  The  company  [or  proprie- 
''  tors,]  to  prevent  their  total  ruin,  and  that  they  might  not 
**  sink  under  the  we^ht  of  their  engagements,  put  their 
''  possessions  up  to  auction ;  and  they  were  mostly  bought 
*'  up  by  their  respective  governors.  In  1651,  Malta  bought 
^  St  Martin's,  Tortuga,  Santa  Cruz,  and  St.  Bartholo- 
*^  mew's,  for  1^,000  livres,  (about  £^fi50)  which  were 
^  paid  down  by  the  commandant  of  Poincy,  who  governed 
^  these  islands.  The  kn^hts  of  Malta  were  to  hold  them 
*^  in  fief  of  the  crown,  and  were  not  allowed  to  intrust  an^ 
'^  but  a  Frenchman  vrith  the  adininistration  of  them." 

This  change  of  masters  did  not,  however,  change  the 
cooditioD  of  tfiese  islands.    The  atiUiority  of  the  new  pos- 
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sessors  was  neariy  unlimited ;  but;  though  lenitives  md 
severities  were  alternately  applied,  nothing  could  reclaim 
the  inhabitants  from  a  mode  of  traffic  which  was  now  be« 
come  habitual.  The  Dutch  still  continued  to  supply  them 
with  provisions  and  other  necessary  articles,  and  obtained 
from  them  a  credit  for  their  integrity,  which  the  new  pro- 
prietors could  neither  acquire  nor  shake.  In  payment  for 
the  articles  which  were  thus  import.ed,  the  Dutch  carried 
off  the  principd  part  of  the  produce  of  the  island,  and  oc- 
casionally sold  it  to  that  nation  which  originally  claimed  the 
profits  as  their  exclusive  right. 

To  prevent  as  much  as  possible  the  trade  which  the  Hoi- 
landers  had  establi^ed  in  this  and  some  other  colonies,  the 
mother  country,  in  1664^  established  a  company,  armed  with 
sufficient  powers  to  secure  the  advantages  of  all.  And  U> 
allure  by  interest,  as  well  as  compel  by  force,  the  govern- 
ment advanced,  one-tenth  of  the  whole  capital  free  of  in- 
terest for  foiir  years.  In  addition  to  this,  provisions  of  all. 
kinds  were  permitted  to  be  imported  free  of  every  impost ; 
and  the  most  effectual  methods  that  could  be  devised,  were' 
adopted,  for  prohibiting  as  much  as  possible  all  intercourse 
with  tlie  Dutch,  to  prevent  competitions. 

Laudable  as  these  exertions  were,  they  failed  of  success. 
Tlie  liberality  of  the  government  was  defeated  by  the  rapa- 
city of  its  own  agents  :  these  were  wholly  intent  upon  their 
own  aggrandisement,  to  accomplish  which  they  levied 
heavier  imposts  than  those  which  the  government  had  de- 
clined. The  devastations  of  war  concurred  with  these  ra- 
pacious agents  in  impoverishing  the  inhabitants,  and  both 
causes  prevented  them  from  increasing  either  in  number  or 
wealth.  The  Dutch,  availing  themselves  of  every  opportu- 
nity, improved  both  by  their  misfortunes  and  their  crimes. 
Vigilance  and  power  were  alike  eluded  by  their  perseverance 
and  ingenuity ;  commotions  afforded  them  fresh  incentives 
to  action ;  and  while  others  were  contending  for  punctilios 
and  law,'  they  made  almost  the  whole  trade  thf  ir  own. 

Amidst  these  contentions  and  oppressions,  which  ^varies 
and  injustice  rarely  fail  to  introduce  into  a  colony,  whenever 
they  engross  the  seat  of  dominion,  it  is  not  to  be  expected 
that  the  little  island  of  St.  Bartholomew  could  be  in  a  very 
flourishing  condition.  Its  limits  forbad  a  large  population, 
and  local  causes  conspired  to  retard  its  prosperity,  notwith- 
standing the  uniform  assistance  which  the  is|£abitants  derived 
from  their  prohibited  trade  with  the  Dutch.  This  little 
island  was  first  peopled  from  St.  Christopher's  with  fift/ 
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Frenchmen  in  the  year  1648«  In  1653,'  their  whole  num- 
ber amounted  to  no  more  than  one  hundred  and  seventy 
"whites :  these  had  among  them  fifty  slaves,  who,  with  about 
sixty-four  thousand  cocoa-trees,  constituted  ail  their  wealth. 
In  the  year  1606,  they  were  assailed  by  a  troop  of  Charaibs 
from  St.  Vincent's  and  Dominica,  who  murdered  all  that 
fell  into  their  hands :  and  so  great  was  the  devastation,  that 
several  years  elapsed  before  their  numbers  were  reinstated. 
The  ruin  which  awaited  them  in  consequence  of  this  dis- 
aster appl'oached  so  fast,  that  in  the  year  1674,  it  appeared 
inevitable.  The  debts  which .  they  had  contracted,  tended 
to  involve  them  in  difficulties  from  which  they  had  no  means 
of  extricating  themselves;  and. nothing  but  the  timely  in- 
terference of  the  government  at  home  could  at  that  moment 
have  preserved  them  from  destruction.  But  the  generosity 
of  the  mother  country  in  cancelling  all  their  debts  gave  new 
vigor  to  their  proceedings ;  encouragement  was  held  out  to 
settlers  to  embark ;  and  a  spirit  of  industry  and  enterprise 
succeeded  to  languor  and  inaction.  Exposed  to  those  vicissi- 
tudes which  are  common  to  these  islands,  the  inhabitants 
continued  but  slowly  to  increase,  and  the  cultivation  of  its 
lands  advanced  in  just  the  same  proportion,  in  the  year 
17CO,  the  white  people  amounted  to  four  hundred,  and  the 
blacks  to  five  hundred,  llie  plantations,  though  not  very 
productive,  displayed  marks  of  unremitting  industry,  and 
rather  yielded  the  reviards  of  labor  than  the  gratification  of 
ambition. 

The  island  of  St.  Bartholomew  lies  in  latitude  17^  5ff. 
north,  and  longitude  QS^,  IC/.  west  from  London.  The 
whole  territory  is  about  twenty  miles  in  circumference :  its 
principal  recommendation  is  the  excellency  of  its  harbor. 
Tliis  has  drawn  to  it  the  vessels  of  various  nations,  which, 
in  times  of  peace,  give  an  enei^y  to  its  trade,  that  its  inter- 
nal productions  cannot  command.  The  soil  of  the  island  is 
far  from  being  fertile :  it  is  of  a  sandy  nature,  and,  to  bd 
rendered  fruitful,  demands  muchfrom  the  assistance  of  art. 
The  whole  surface  presents  an  aspect  extremely  irregular.' 
Hills,  however,  rather  than  mountains,  occasion  the  diver-: 
sity ;  on  which  account  they  throw  no  considerable  impedi* 
ments  in  the  way  of  cultivation.  From  the  period  of  its 
discovery  to  the  year  1785,  it  knew  no  European  masters 
but  the  French ;  but  in  the  above  year  it  was  ceded  to 
Sweden,  in  wh^se  possession  it  still  remains. 

It  is  a  fact  well  known  to   those   who  are  acquainted 
with  the  history  of  Methodism^. and  not  to  be  disputed  by 
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those  who  know  ft  not,  that  it  owes  ks  establishment  ton* 
preconcerted  schemes^  The  doors  which  appeared  to  be 
opened  bj  Providence  were  the  gittdes  wbidi  its  venerable 
founder  invariably  followed ;  and  the  result  has  presented 
us  with  a  general  spread  of  the  gospel  through  a  conspicu- 
ous portion  of  Europe  and  America.  That  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  gospel  into  the  West  Indies  is  rather  ascribable 
to  Providence  than  to  human  ingenuity,  may  be  gathered 
from  the  Missionary  history  of  Antigua.  It  has  afforded 
much  evidence  in  some  odier  islands,  but  in  none  more 
singularly  than  in  that  of  St.  Bartholomew  which  we  now 
consider.  The  following  letter  from  the  first  missionary, 
which  traces  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  ojiissiop,  wUl 
place  this  truth  in  the  dearest  light :  it  is  dated  August  31, 
1798. 

'^  For  the  space  of  four  years  I  resided  at  Antigua,  where 
I  exhorted  occasionally  in  the  societi.es.  In  1785,  I  went 
to  America,  and  travelled  on  the  Long  Island  circuit  for 
soma  time.  Upon  returning  to  Antigua,  I  preached  ia 
several  parts  of  the  island,  when,  at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Baxter,  I  visited  Tobago.  Soon  after  my  arrival  there,  the 
place  was  invaded  by  the  French,  who  made  dreadful  de- 
vastatiims  through  the  whole  island.  For  several  days  and 
nights  I  was  exposed  to  the  open  air,  having  no  other 
riielter  but  a  bush  to  skreen  me  from  the  sun  '^by  day  and  the 
cold  by  night,  and  with  scarcely  any  food  to  sustain  nature. 
This  brought  on  a  fit  of  sickness,  from  which  I  did  not  get 
free  for  some  months. 

*^  After  the  French  evacuated  the  island,  I  resided  with 
one  or  two  kind  families ;  but  .every  thing  being  destroyed 
by  fire,  we  were  in  a  dreadful  situation ;  and  finding  it  on 
these  accounts  exceedingly  difiicult  to  collect  a  congrega- 
tion, 1  removed  to  the  island  of  St.  Bartholomew  in  the 
month  of  December,  very  ill  of  a  fever,  l^ut  the  kind 
hand  of  Providence  having  restored  me  again  to  health,  I 
tnade  application  to  the  Governor  for  the  use  of  the  church, 
which  he  readily  granted.  At  first,  when  I  began  to  preach, 
there  were  many  prejudiced  against  me,  and  I  had  a  variety 
of  difficulties  to  encounter.  House-rent  was  so  very  high, 
that  I  was  obliged  to  give  two  joes  *  per  month  for  a  small 

*  A  JMf  or  joAaimef,  U  a  Portugniese  coin  very  cnrrent  in  the  West 
Indies.  Its  value  is  thirty-six  shilhn^  sterling.  It  is  in  fiict  only  a  hali^ 
Johannes.  The  proper  iobannes  is  3 1.  12  s.  stSrlinfp.  Bat  this  latter  coin 
IS  seldom  to  be  met  with  id  theis  islands 
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-place  to  redde  in;  nor  was  it  in  my  power  to  obtAi^ 
lodgings  ^iih  a  family,  to  save  that  expense*  However^ 
after  a  little  time,  uiitigs  changed  for  the  better,  and  a 
prospect  of  doing  good  made  its  appearance* 

<*  Prior,  however,  to  this  favourable  change^  T  found 
myself  so  badly  situated,  that,  receiving  no  encourage- 
ment from  my  brethren  in  the  neighbouring  Islands,  I 
was  ready  to  sink  into  despondency,  and  resolved,  at 
times,  to  leave  the  work  in  which  I  was  engaged ;  but 
was  providentially  prevented,  for  which  I  desire  this  day 
to  be  unfeignedly  thankful.  Thus  having  obtained  help 
from  God,  I  resolved  to  persevere,  and  to  do  the  best  in 
ray  power.  I  therefore  opened  a  school,  intending  to 
take  in  only  twelve  scholars:  but  by  the  advice  of  my 
friends  I  have  enlarged  it. 

"  In  the  latter  end  of  1797,  David  Nisbet,  Esq.  an 
English  goitleman  residing  in  this  Island,  advised  me  to 
buml  a  small  Chapel,  as  it  was  inconvenient  to  preach  in 
the  Church  at  night,  and  as  that  was  the  best  time  for 
meeting  the  ]^C|groes.  Being  thus  encouraged,  and  having 
obtained  the  patronage  of  the  Governor,  1  applied  to  all 
with  whom  I  had  any  ac<}uaintance^  for  assistance  in  this 
undertaking ;  and  met  with  audi  success,  thut  in  a  Htde 
time  we  built  a  little  chapel,  fortynieven  feet  in  lengthy 
and  twenty-six  in  breadth,  and  likewise  a  dwelling-house 
adjoining  to  it*  Several  very  respectable  gentlemen  con- 
tributed handsomely  to  the  work.  My  good  friend,  Mn 
Owens,  visited  me  from  another  Island,  as  I  was  pro* 
ceeding  in  the  building,  and  seeing  there  was  a  prospect 
of  much  good  being  done,  encouraged  me  to  proceed ; 
hinting,  that  though  a  little  debt  might  be  incurred,  he 
hoped  tlie  British  Conference  would  send  us  some  assist- 
ance. This  was  a  cordial  to  my  mindJ  I  set  out  with 
fresh  life  and  energy.  The  Lord  revived  his  work,  arid 
it  has  increased  ever  since. 

<*  When  we  first  began  to  build  the  chapel,  our  society 
consisted  only  of  thirty  members ;  but  it  is  now  increasea 
to  one  hundred  and  ten*  About  a  month  ago,  Mr.  Owena 
favoured  me  with  another  visit  He  met  some  of  the 
classes,  and  was  greatly  satisfied  with  them.  Our  meet- 
ings are  lively ;  many  are  under  deep  convictions ;  and 
the  divine  presence  is  felt  in  our  assemblies.  I  think  a 
preacher,  who  could  speak  French,  would  be  very  accept«> 
able  in  this  Island,  as  the  French  inhabitants  have  shown 
me  much  kindness.    It  ii  a  common  aayj^  among  th« 
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poor  people^  partieiilftirlj  tke  Nqjroes,  toat  ^  since  tbe 
pr€«c»ier  has  come  to  our  Island,  the  Lord  has  given  us 
w^er  to  drink  ;'*  meaning,  that  they  have  been  blessed 
with  rain,  which,  for  many  years,  they  had  not  in  such 
abundance.  I  have  many  things  which  I  could  wish  to 
say,  but  the  vessel  sails  directly,  and  I  must  eondudcv 
t>^ggging  to  hear  from  you  by  the  first  opportuni^* 
I  remain.  Rev.  Sir, 

Your  Servant  in  Christ  Jesus, 

William  Tueton." 
• 

ta  the  month  of  Decembet*,  Mr.  Turton,  in  another 
letter,  expresses  himsdf  in  language  which  plainly  inti* 
mates,  that  what  he  had  previously  anticipated  had,  in 
no  small  degree,  been  realized.  *^  I  am  happy  to  inform 
yeu9  (he  observes)  that  the  church  in  this  place  is  in  a 
very  flourishing  way.  Our  number  is  now  about  ISO; 
of  these,  109  are  Blacks,  20  are  people  of  colour,  and 
one  man  is  white.  I  have  been  constrained  to  put  away 
some  who  walked  disorderly,  after  inefiectuaUy  using 
every  means  I  could  think  of  with  them." 

That  this  success  of  the  Gospel  should  be  permitted  to 
pass  unmoiested,  is  more  than  could  be  expected  from 
Auman  nature  in  its  state  of  enmity  towards  GkxL  Per«- 
'Secudon  had  made  its  appearance*;  it  had,  however,  made 
but  a  feeble  opposition,  because  unsupported  by  power. 
Jt  is  a  principle  of  the  Swedish  government  to  tolerate 
«very  sect,  and  to  afford  them  pratection  in  the  exercise 
of  aU  their  religious  rights.  In  this  Island,  the  ministers 
of  every  denomination  are  permitted  to  baptize^  marry, 
and  bury,  and  to  perform  whatever  belongs  to  their 
sacred  office.  The  sentiments  of  the  Governor  were  in 
unison  with  the  tolerant  spirit  of  his  countrv,  his  dispo* 
sition  was  amiable,  and  his  friendship  to  the  Methodist 
Missionaries  has  proved  sincere.  Under  such  auspicious 
circumstances,  it  is  not  to  be  expected,  that  persecution, 
imable  to  derive  support  from  injustice,  would  be  carried 
to  any  considerable  extent,  or  would  be  of  any  long  con- 
tinuance. This  was  actually  found  to  be  the  case.  The 
•persecution  which  had  transiently  taken  place,  oriffinated 
«with  some  inhabitants  of  St  Eustatia  and  St  Martin's, 
.who  had  come  hither  to  reside*  These  people,  having 
imported  the  persecuting  spirit  of  their  native  Islands, 
intimated  to  the  Governor  (as  was  reported)  tlieir  inten- 
lion  to  petition  the,  court  against  the  Mission,  assigning 
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as  a  reason,  that  we  were  net  permitted  to  preadiin  asjr 
of  the  Dutch  Isknds.  Their  attempts,  however,  proved 
abortive.  His  Excellency  informed  Iheni,  that  ^*  these 
were  Swedish  laws  and  not  j[>utch«  and  that  every  man 
was  at  liberty  to  worship  God  agreeably  to  the  dictates  of 
his  consdencew"  A  i«]^y  eo  pointed  totally  disconcerted 
their  schemes;  they  tbvtnd  him  iBViilnei-able  to  their 
attacks ;  unsusc^iUe  of  the  prejndiees  which  tliey  wiidied 
to  infimei  and  rmlately  determined  to  set  his  &ce  ag»insi 
their  proceedings.  Peace  was  the  happy  result.  *'  I  am 
still  goin^  on  (Mr.  Turton  observes)  with  my  school;  but 
my  abilities  are  so  smail,  that  I  often  wish  my  place  was 
better  filled.  However,  I  do  the  best  I  can,  and  co^ 
trive,  not  only  to  support  myself,  but  to  contribute  somer 
thing  towards  the  debt  on  the  Chapel.'* 

In  the  year  1799,  the  same  pleasing  prospect  continued* 
Many,  it  is  true^  who  once  ran  well,  hra  turned  agaia 
into  the  world;  but  God  had  so  blessed  the  word  de* 
livered  to  others,  that  these  vacancies  were  instantly  sup« 
plied.  The  society  on  the  whde,  with  some  trifling  vari^ 
atiom,  retained  its  original  number  of  members,  ami 
both  diese^  and  those  who  occasionally  attended,  appeared 
to  worship  God  in  sincerity,  and  to  aim,  in  no  small 
deffree,  at  the  salvation  of  their  souls.  In  sqme  of  the 
private  means,  Ood  was  pleased  to  poiir  out  his  Spirit  in 
a  most  abundant  manner ;  so  that  while  many  were  con»> 
strained  to  roar  aloud  for  the  disquietude  of  their  souls, 
otliers  were  urged  to  praise  God  for  that  deltverance 
which  they  had  experienced.  But  in  no  instance  was 
the  outpouring  of  the  Spirit  more  powerfully  fdc,  than 
bu  the  Kaster  Siuiday  of  this  year.  While  the  sacra^ 
ment  was  administering,  the  holy  fire  waa  kindled ;  many 
wept  tears  of  gratitude ;  and  others,  in  the  langUf^^  of 
the  lips,  gave  glory  to  God,  All  felt  their  sOuls  uniied  to 
the  sourice  of  metcy;  they  caught  the  sacred  shower,  and 
were  unwilHng  eitner  to  sq)arate  from  each  ^tber,  o^ 
leave  the  throne  of  grftce, 

The  school  at  this  time  consisted  of  about  SO  scholars^ 
Of  these,  five  ^  were  on  charity,  and  one  third  part  of 
the  remainder  omitted  to  pay,  wliich  poiisiderably  red^ced 
the  income  that  might  have  beffi  expected  firom  the 
whole.  The  keeping  of  a  schoo)  in  this  Island  is  a  con- 
dition imposed  by  the  GovGrno|>  on  ike  Missionary  who 
resides  in  it.  The  benefits  resqlting  from  such  an  estabr 
lishment  were^  witliout  doubt,  vei^  great,  in  a  mon^ 
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OT  of  these,  after  several  iaeflectiial  reproofs  aiid  admo* 
QtUoQSy  I  was  compelled  to  dismiss.  I  tben  b^^n  to 
read  the  rules  of  our  society,  and  to  point  out  their 
agreement  with  the  sacred  Scrmtures.  This  has  been 
regularly  done  every  quarter,  and  we  n6w  find  the  happy 
effects  which  have  resulted  from  our  strict  adherence  to 
discipline.  When  the  English  took  possession  of  this 
Island,  many  of  the  people  were  obliged  to  go  to  other 
places  to  procure  a  livelihood ;  by  which  means  our  so* 
cieiy  was  reduced  to  about  50  or  60  members ;  but  through 
tlie  change  which  has  since  taken  places  we  are  now  in- 
creased to  HO,  and  are*  still  joining  two  or  three  almost 
every  week.'* 

Eiarly  in  the  year  1S06,  the  society  had  gradually  in* 
creased  to  200  members,  among  whom  the  spirit  and 
power  of  vital  Christianity  became  more  and  more  con- 
spicuous in  proportion  to  the  augmentation  of  their  num- 
bers; but  this  will  best  appear  in  the  following  letter  of 
Ae  resident  Missionary,  Mr.  Thomas  Dobson,  dated 
October  13,  1H06. 

**  Some  time  ago»  I  wrote  to  you  that  we  had  about  200 
in  society.  Glory  be  to  God,*  wc  are  still  doing  well  in 
our  Island.  We  have  had  another  good  year,  although  we 
have  not  added  so  many  as  we  did  in  diat  which  preceded 
it:  but  the  society  is  much  more  established  in  the  truth 
and  grace  of  God,  and  there  is  hardly  a  week,  but  one 
at  least  joins  us;  and  if  the  island  was  not  in  such  a  dis- 
tressed state»  we  should  soon  have  a  much  larger  society. 
At  present  many  are  obliged  to  cro  to  other  Islands  to 
seek  bread*  The  work  g?  God  ^sts  up  all  my  soul  and 
all  my  time.  It  is  true  I  meet  with  many  temptations  and 
trials;  but  out  of  them  all  the  Lcnrd  makes  a  way  for  my 
escape;  glory  be  to  his  name. 

^  Some  weeks  ago  we  had  a  love-feast— such  an  one  as 
I  never  attended  before.  The  people  begaii  to  speak  with 
great  order  and  regularity,  and  a  particular  unction  at- 
fepded  what  they  said.  A  imihitto  stood  up  about  the 
middle  ^f  the  love->feast»  and  told  iis  a  little  of  his  expe« 
rience;  but  he  was  so  influenpei^  by  the  love  of  God^  tliat 
he  could  not  contain  himsdf,  but  b^;an  to  praise  God 
that  he  had  brought  him  from  that  land  of  darkness 
(meaning  St.  Martin's,  a  neighbouring  Island  where  they 
have  not  the  gospel)  into  a  land  of  gospel  light,  where 
lie  had  learned  tnat  he  was  a  sinneTf  and  howr^  and  upon 
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what  teniis,  he  might  obUfa  mercy,  and  get  to  heaven. 
He  then  began  to  prav  to  God  tliat  he  would  bless  every 
<me  preaent,  and  ^at  be  would  bless  us  a  church,  and  in« 
crease  our  graces.  Then  tumbig  to  ne,  he  said,  with  as 
loud  voice,  ^^  Rev.  8ir,  magr  God  bless  you,  and  make 
you  a  blessing  more  abaodantly  to  us  all.'*  While  he 
was  thus  praying,  heaven  seemed  to  be  opened,  and  every 
heart  to  feel  the  love  of  God.  Still  all  was  order  and  so- 
lemnity ;  and  as  the  time  was  come  to  conclude,  I  ordered 
the  collection  to  be  made  for  the  poor,  but  permitted 
them  to  speak  on  for  the  present  At  last  I  was  oMigod  to 
give  out  the  concluding  nymn ;  but  when  we  had  sung  a 
verse  or  two,  such  a  wonderful  divine  influence  descended 
on  the  people,  tliat  the  house  seemed  to  be  filled  with  the 

Eresence  of  God.  I  suppose,  in  ten  minutes,  there  were, 
etween  twenty  and  thirty  lying  on  the  floor,  soine  crying 
for  mercy,  and  others  praising  God.«  I  was  obliged  to 
cease  singing,  for  I  bad  very  few  to  help  me ;  and  when 
I  went  to  prayer,  my  voice  could  not  be  heard.  I  then 
rose  from  my  Knees,  and  would  have  gone  out,  but  they 
lay  in  the  passage  like  persons  slain  in  the  field  of  battle: 
however,  at  last  I  got  out,  and  ordered  the  doors  and  win^ 
dows  to  be  opened,  and  in  some  time  they  all  went  quietly 
home.  I  believe  there  were  about  150  present;  and, 
what  Is  very  siurprising,  many  who  were  so  affinrted,  were 
of  those  who  were  bemre  prejudiced  against  every  thing 
aS  the  kind. 

<^  Before  I  conclude,  I  must  observe  that  trade  has 
nearly  forsaken  us,  and  the  Island  is  brought  almost  to 
a  state  of  starvation.  For  two  or  three  years  we  have 
had  very  little  rain;  so  that  the  Island  has  not  produced 
sufficient  for  the  support  of  the  inhabitants.  Many  hun« 
dreds  of  the  people  are  gone  away,  having  nothing  to  do. 
Our  society  is  so  poor,  wat  many  of  the  members  cannot 
contribute  any  tning  to  the  support  of  the  Gotq)el,  and 
sometimes  I  have  hardly  sufficient  for  the  necessities  of 
life.     However,  the  Lord  provided  for  us. 

*'  Two  years  ago  we  had  a  violent  hurricane,  which 
shook  the  chapel  very  much  indeed ;  and  this  year  we 
have  had  the  skirts  of  another,  which  has  made  dreadful 
havock  in  some  of  the  Islands,  and  washed  many  of  th« 
inhabitants  into  the  sea.  The  carpenters  tell  me,  ^at 
the  chapel  and  dwellinf^v^house  must  be  botli,  repaired, 
otherwise  the  first  gale  of  wind  will  blow^em  all  to 
pieces.    I  am  not  able  to  do  it  myself,  nor  indeed  caa 
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the  society  nSbrd  adequate  assiatance.  I  am,  fikerefote^ 
under  tlie  necessity  of  drawing  on  the  Mission  Fund,  aa 
the  work  must  be  done.  Since  I 'wrote  the  above,  I  hsTO 
been  informed  that  two  persons  in  the  country  have  died 
with  hongen  Our  Island  is  in  a  very  distressed  state 
indeed.  However,  it  is  a  means  of  awakening  some  to 
a  concern  for  tlieir  souls." 

Towards  the  close  of  the  year,  the  accounts,  though 
not  altogether  discouraging,  were,  by  no  means,  so  fa- 
vourable as  eould  be  wished.  The  distresses  which  pre* 
vailed  in  the  Island,  having  compeUed  many  to  abandon 
it,  had  obliged  several  to  leave  the  society ;  so  that  on 
the  whole  it  declined  in  number,  without  sinking  in  res- 
pectability. But  amidst  the  calamities  which  afflicted  the 
people,  the  same  spirit  of  hearing  continued,  without  tlie 
same  number  of  hearers.  The  removals  from  the  Island 
were  indeed  the  great  cause  of  defection;  and  the  distress 
which  caused  them,  operated  very  forcibly  in  a  variety  of 
manners.  Even  among  those  who  were  enabled  to  i^e* 
main  behind,  the  pressure  of  circumstances  engrossed  a 
more  than  usual  share  of  their  attention,  and  disabled 
them  from  contributing  towards  the  support  of  the  work. 
Through  tliese  operations  of  the  same  causey  the  congre* 
gation  was  considerably  lessened,  and  the  society,"  from 
200  members,  was  reduced  to  1 17.  The  piety,  however, 
6f  those  who  remained,  appeared  unshaken ;  and,  indeed, 
die  calamities  witli  which  they  felt  themselves  encircled, 
tended  to  wean  their  o&ctions,  in  no  inconsiderable 
manner,  from  earthly  things. 

In  the  year  1807,  a  still  further  reduction  of  the  so- 
ciety had  taken  plaoe.  The  whole  number,  this  year  re- 
turned to  Conference,  did  not  exceed  one  hundred ;  all 
these  were  coloured  people  and  blacks.  Exemplary  in 
their  lives,  they,  however,  though  reduced  in  number, 
adorned  those  doctrines  and  that  Gospel  which  they  pro- 
fessed ;  and  displayed,  by  these  means,  to  those  around 
them,  some  striking  instances  of  the  power  of  savir^g 

S'ace.  If,  therefore,  as  the  number  of  professors  has 
^clined,  it  should  be  inferred,  that  religion  itself  is 
dwindling  in  the  Island,  it  must  n^ot  be  forgotten  that  the 
fiict  must  be  attributed  to  those  miseries  which  the  war 
occasioned ;  and  we  have  the  greater  reason  to  hope  for 
a  revival,  whenever  peace  shall  be  restored  to  bless  a  dis- 
tracted world.    Thus  far  the  government,  though^  of  a 
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foreign  nation,  has  shown  itself  friendly  towards  the 
Missionaries,  from  their  first  introduction  to  the  present 
hour.  For  this  blessing  we  have  reason  to  thank  God. 
But  even  setting  aside  these  calamities,  which  we  hope 
are  only  temporary,  it  does  not  appear,  from  the  mixed 
and  various  languages  spoken  in  the  Island,  that  we  have 
much  reason  to  expect  the  Gospel  to  take  a  ceneraL 
spread,  even  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  Colony. 
The  great  Head  of  ttie  Church  may,  however,  raise  up 
instruments  properly  qualified  for  this  peculiar  embassy  ; 
or  open  a  door,  through  which  all  may  be  enabled  to 
hear  in  their  native  tongue.  Under  present  circumstances 
we  feel  it  our  duty  to  persevere;  to  use  such  means  as  are 
placed  within  our  power,  and  to  leave  events  to  God. 
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CHAP.  XXXVIII. 

British  Virgin  Islands. 

Situation  J  and  Disccrvery.-^Visited  by  Sir  Francis  Drake, 
and  the  Earl  of  GintberlaTid. — Tortola ;  how  and  when 
^firlt  inhabited. — Inxxidedj  and  seized  upon  by  the  Ejiglish. 
— First  cidtivated, — Simple  mode  of  Government ;  effects 
which  resulted  from  it. — Expei'ienccs  a  calamity. — Hap^ 
pily  relieved  by  some  Liverpool  Merchants. — Number  of 
Lihabitants  in  1756. — The  Inhabitants  petition  for  a 
Legislative  Assemby^  and  obtain  it  at  an  exorbitant  piice. 
— Effects  of  these  regulations. — Chief  Justice  appointed 
to  counteract  the  infiuence  of  contending  factions. — Cbw- 
dition  of  the  Inhabitaiits^  and  ^public  affairs  on  his 
arrival.     Prosperity  succeeds  to  misfoitune  arid  faction. 
— Situation^  extent^  produce^   and  present  number  of 
Inhabitants  of  Tortola. — Injurious  effects  resulting  frotn 
their  established  impost. 

The  Virgin  Islands,  including  Islots  and  Keys,  are 
about  forty  in  number,  and  are  at  present  divided  between 
the  En^sh,  the  Spaniards,  and  the  Danes.  To  the  English 
belong  Tortola,  Virgin  Gorda,  or  Spanish-town,  Jostvan* 
Dykes,  Guana  Isle,  Beef  and  Thatch  Islands,  Anegada, 
Nichar,  Prickly  Pear,  Camana's  Ginger,  Cooper's,  Salt 
Island,  Petei-'s  Island,  with  several  others  of  inconsider- 
able value,  being  of  little  importance,  cither  for  com- 
merce or  war.  Santa  Cruz,  or  St.  Croix,  St.  Thomas, 
and  Su  John's,  together  with  about  twelve  others,  too 
diminutive  for  description,  belong  to  the  Danes.  Tropic 
Keys,  Great  and  Little  Passage,  Serpent  Island,  and 
Crab  Island,  bdong  to  the  Spaniards. 

This  irregular  group  lies  in  about  18  dffg.  of  North 
Latitude,  and  between  63  and  64<  deg.  of  West  Longi- 
tude from  London,  filling  up  that  vacancy,  which  would 
otherwise  have  lain  on  the  map  between  Porto  Rica  and 
the  Leeward.  Caribbe  Islands.  Several  of  these  insulated 
spots  are  no  other  than  solitary  rocks,  presenting  to  the 
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spectator  barren  craggs,  at  once  destitute  of  verdure,  and 
unfit  for  cultivation.  These  continue  to  the  present  hour 
in  their  original  condition,  affording  no  temptation  cither 
to  avarice  or  industry. 

These  Islands  were  discovered  by  Columbus,  in  the 
year  1493;  and,  from  a  well-known  tale  in  the  legends  of 
Kome  of  11,000  virgins,  deliominated  Las  Virgmes .-  but, 
like  many  of  the  discoveries  of  that  celebrated  navigator, 
they  were  almost  immediately  abandoned.  The  Spaniard.}?, 
with  a  new  world  before  them,  viewed  them  as  an  object 
too  contemptible  for  serious  notice.  The  attractions  of 
gold  were,  at  this  period,  exerting  all  tlieir  influence; 
and  as  they  appeared  to  contain  none  of  the  precious 
metals,  they  werie  only  examined  to  be  consigned  over  to 
the  adventurers  of  future  years. 

In  the  year  1 580  they  were  visited  by  Sir  Francis  Drake, 
who  sailed  through  them,  while  prosecuting  one  of  those 
daring  voyages,  which  will  cause  him  to  be  long  remem- 
bered both  by  England  and  Sptiin.  Whether  the  original 
name  given  to  this  cluster  by  Columbus,  had  been  forgot- 
ten by^rake,  or  whether  he  designed  to  transfer  the  appel- 
lation to  the  honour  of  his  royal  mistress,  cannot,  )>crhaps, 
with  any  degree  of  precision,  be  now  ascertained.  Tills 
much  is  certain,  that  as  by  their  first  discoverer  they  had 
been  denominated  Las  Virgines^  so  by  the  British  adven- 
turer they  were  called  the  Virgin  Islands,  Distinct  causes 
might  thus,  by  a  favourable  concurrence,  liave  conspired 
to  give  and  establish  a  name  which  they  still  retain : — 
Columbus  might  have  acted  from  motives  of  respect  to 
the  Romish  ritual,  and  Drake  from  those  of  regard  to 
his  Virgin  Sovereign. 

About  sixteen  years  after  tlie  transient  visit  which  had 
been  paid  by  Drake,  the  Earl  of  Cumberland,  in  his 
way  to  Porto- Rica,  against  which  he  commanded  an  ex- 
pedition, touched  at  these  Islands^  but  found  them  in 
much- the  same  condition  that  they  were  in,  when  disco- 
vered by  Columbus,  and  seen  by  Drake.  They  produced 
no  wealth  to  tempt  the  invader ;  and,  when  compared  with 
other  Islands,  no  fertility  that  could  excite  allurement,  or 
promise  to  repay  exertion  with  reward.  In  the  records  of 
this  voyage  they  are  represented  as  "  barren,  craggy, 
and  sandy,  and  wholly  without  inhabitants." 

The  Caraibs,  who  had  peopled  the  neighbouring 
Islands,  had  fixed  no  habitations  in  these ;  they  afforded 
neither  extent  nor  game  sufficient  for  their  l\unting  ex- 
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cursions,  and  were  but  badly  adapted  for  warlike  prepa- 
rations. Their  modes  of  liie  required  an  enlargement  of 
territory,  through  which  they  might  range  at  large,  un- 
impeded by  barriers,  and  uncontrolled  either  by  the  im- 
pediments of  nature  or  of  art.  The  larger  Islands  were 
more  suited  to  their  roving  inclinations;  on  these  there- 
fore they  had  established  their  residence,  and  if  they 
touched  at  the  Virgin  Islands,  it  was  only  as  transient 
visitors,  to  indulge  an  idle  curiosity,  by  gratifying  that 
novelty  of  disposition,  which  is  alike  an  inhabitant  of 
the  bosom  of  the  civilized  and  the  savage. 

Accident  or  necessity,  however,  sometimes  accom- 
plishes what  deliberate  calculation  had  pronounced  im- 
practicable or  impossible,  and  gathers  affluence,  which 
occasionally  excites  envy  without  producing  emulation. 
This  was  particularly  the  case  witti  the  first  settlers  of 
Tortola. 

The  wealth  which  had  poured  into  old  Spain  from  the 
western  world,  which  Columbus  had  added  to  her  do- 
minions, stirred  up  an  adventurous  banditti  of  plunderers, 
who  commenced  pirates ;  and  who,  without  justice  or  re- 
morse, sallied  forth  from  several  nations  in  Europe,  to 
ravage  the  American  seas.  A  party  of  these  Buccanniers, 
harassed  with  their  own  exploits,  and  with  the  armed 
ships  that  had  been  fitted  out  to  prevent  a  continuance  of 
their  depredations,  found  it  necessary  to  seek  an  asylum 
in  some  desert  and  unfrequented  spot.  This  spot  they 
found  in  the  Island  of  Tortola.  This  party  was  chiefly 
composed  of  Dutch,  who  retired  to  this  abode  of  solitude, 
rather  to  shelter  themselves  from  the  vigilance  of  their 
pursuers,  and  the  evils  of  retaliation,  than  from  a  desire 
to  derive  their  sustenance  *from  the  culture  of  the  land, 
and  the  produce  of  the  soil. 

The  first  settlement  of  the  Dutch  Buccanniers  on  the 
Island  of  Tortola,  was  in  the  year  1648,  where  they 
erected  a  fort  for  their  own  protection  against  hostile 
assailants.  Of  this  Island  ana  this  fort  they  held  the 
undisturbed  possession,  about  eighteen  years,  cultivating 
such  parts  as  inclination  dictated,  and  necessity  compelled, 
f&r  their  own  conveniency,  without  once  attempting  either 
to  raise  any  article  for  exportation,  or  to  introduce^ a 
traffic  with  other  Islands,  that  were  settled  by  the  Euro- 
pean nations.  With  the  inhabitants  of  other  Islands  they 
studiously  shunned  all  intercourse.  Neither  sociability 
nor  commerce  could  draw  them  from  the  mode  of  lite 
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which  they  had  adopted ;  and  being  secure  in  their  re- 
treat, they  wished  to  court  no  attention,  but  seemed 
anxious  to  remain  forgotten  and  unknown. 

Unhappily,  the  world  is  so  constituted,  that  even  peace 
invites  disturbance ;  activity  and  sloth  are  alike  tlie  objects 
of  depredation ;  nothing  is  safe  within  the  reach  of  man. 

It  was  in  the  year  1666,  that  another  banditti,  more 
powerful  than  the  former,  who  had  been  engaged  in  the 
same  employment,  and  were  now  impelled  by  the  same 
motives  that  had  actuated  the  Dutcn,  commenced  an 
attack  upon  them,  seized  their  possessions,  and  drove 
them  from  the  Island.  These  adventurers  were  English- 
men, who  pretended  to  secure  the  Island  for  the  British 
Crown.  How  far  they  were  legally  authorised  thus  to 
act,  remains  a  matter  of  doubt.  This  much,  however,  is 
certain,  that  England  availed  itself  of  the  acquisition; 
and  founding  her  right  upon  this  conquest,  annexed  Tor- 
tola  and  ail  its  dependencies  to  the  government  of  the 
Liceward  Islands.  This  was  first  granted  to  Sir  William 
Stapleton,  by  Charles  II ;  and  undisturbed  possession 
guaranteed  the  claim. 

"  The  Dutch,"  says  Mr.  Suckling,  who  acted  as  Chief 
Justice  of  these  Islands,  and  published  his  account  of 
them  in  1780,  ^^  made  but  little  improvements  in  culti- 
vating the  country,  before  their  expulsion  from  Tortola." 
And  it  is  evident  from  his  account,  that  the  English,  by 
whom  they  were  expelled,  pei'mitted  the  Islands  to  con- 
tinue in  much  the  same  condition.  *^  Tlie  toil  and  merit 
(continues  Mr.  Suckling)  of  cultivating  the  country  were 
reserved  for  some  English  planters  at  Aneuilla,  a  neigh- 
bouring Island  possessed  by  the  English,  French,  and 
Dutch,  who,  about  the  year  1680,  embarked  with  their 
femilies  and  fortunes,  and  settled  in  the  Virgin  Islands. 
This  hardy  and  industrious  race  of  men  was  not  deterred, 
by  beholding  the  amazing  craggy  rocks,  and  towering 
mountains  in  those  Islands,  without  one  river,  and  witii 
but  one  spring  of  good  water,  from  undertaking  to  clear 
and  cultivate  the  lands.  Their  vicinity  to  St.  Chris- 
topher's, Nevis,  and  several  other  flourishing  English 
Islands;  Santa  Cruz,  St.  Thomas,  and  St  John,  belong- 
ing to  the  Danes;  and  St.  Enstatius,  belonging  to  the 
LkUch,  rendered  their  situation  agreeable ;  and,  in  pro- 
cess of  time,  became  very  beneficial^to  the  inhabitants. 

In  the  early  settlement  of  an  infant  colony,  the  tedious 
formalities  of  government  and  law  are  always  injurious. 
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and  sometimes  they  prove  destructive  to  its   welfere. 
From  these  impediments  the  inhabitants  of  Tortola  were  . 
happily  exempted ;  and,  as  a  natural  consequence^  both 
the  benefits  and  disadvantages  resulting  from  expensive 
institutions  were  wholly  unknown. 

As  the  inhabitants  were  not  numerous,  their  modes  of 
traiSc  were  simple.  Luxury  was  a  stranger  to  the  Island. 
Their  lives  were  abstemious,  and  their  necessities  were 
but  few,  and  their  time  was  chiefly  divided  between  la- 
bour and  repose.  A  simple  interchange  of  property 
formed  the  basis  of  their  individual  rights;  and  thif  mode 
of  dealing  beinff  conducted  with  honesty,  and  proving 
satisfactory  to  all  parties,  left  no  room  tor  litigation  or 
intrigue. 

We  must  not,  however,  conceive  that  the  inhabitants 
•f  Tortola  lived  at  this  time  in  a  state  of  anarchy.  The 
colony  had  been  annexed  to  the  government  of  the  Lee- 
ward Islands,  the  governor  of  which  appointed  a  deputy 
to  reside  among  them ;  who,  together  with  a  council  no- 
minated from  among  themselves,  cxercisefl  both  the  legis- 
lative and  judicial  functions,  without  any  parade  of  cere- 
mony, or  enormity  of  expense. 

On  all  disputable  questions  between  man  and  man,  this 
joint  authority  decided  in  a  speedy  and  peremptory  man- 
ner, without  a  jury,  and  from  their  decisions  it  was  diffi- 
cult, and  even  useless,  to  make  any  appeal.  That  this 
mode  of  proceeding  would  have  been  inconsistent  with 
the  welfare  of  civil  society  in  any  other  condition,  will  be 
readily  admitted.  It  was  (bund,  however,  to  be  conge- 
nial to  the  interests  of  the  present  inhabitants,  notwith- 
standing its  inconveniences,  because  it  was  simple  and 
unexpensive.  Whenever  injustice  appeared,  it  was  fol- 
lowed by  complaint ;  complaint  was  spcceeded  by  investi- 
gation ;  and  this  by  the  decision  of  their  acknowledged 
tribunal:  so  that  little  time  was  taken  from  productive 
labour,  to  defend  the  property  which  industry  had  already 
acquired ;  and  but  few  temptations  were  held  out,  through 
which  injustice  could  hope,  from  past  successes,  to  triumph 
with  impunity,  by  covering  its  turpitude  under  the  forms 
of  law.  Unaer  this  government,  as  their  public  expenses 
were  inconsiderable,  so  their  public  burdens  were  not 
great.  To  taxes  of  all  descriptions  they  were  total 
strangers.  The  wants  of  their  governors  were  seen  by 
all,  and  these,  in  all  probability,  were  supplied  by  volun- 
tary contributions. 
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But  this  mode  of  government,  which  was  adapted  to 
the  infant  condition  of  the  colony,  tended  also  to  confine 
the  inhabitants  to  that  infant  state.  Few  among  them 
were  in  a  condition  to  advance  such  capitals,  as  the  culti- 
vation and  improvement  of  their  lands  required.  Many 
members  of  the  council  were  in  the  same  ipredlcament ; 
and  monied  men  were  too  cpnversant  with  the  world,  to 
trust  their  property  to  the  caprice  of  honour,  when  they 
could  not  enforce  the  repayment ,  of  it  by  law.  Hence 
those  circumstances  which  cherished  the  colony  in  its  in- 
fancy, retarded  its  growth,  and  prevented  it,  for  a  con- 
siderable time,  from  reaching  that  state  of  maturity, 
which  it  has  since  acquired. 

But  the  evils  attending  these  summary  proceedings  did 
not  terminate  here.  The  promptitude  of  decision,  whicli 
Ve  have  already  noticed,  frequently  left  the  persons  who 
were  interested  in  it,  in  a  dissatisfied  state,  and  exposed 
various  species  of  property  to  uncertainty  and  hazard, 
which  required  to  have  their  boundaries  described  with 
the  greatest  accuracy.  These  evils,  it  is  true,  were  not 
felt  in  the  early  periods  of  the  colonial  settlement,  but 
they  were  increased  by  being  concealed,  and  this  rendered 
them  more  formidable  in  future  years,  when  they  were 
discovered  to  exist. 

When  the  Island  was  £rst  peopled,  many  portions  of 
land  were  indefinitely  granted,  and  inaccurately  described. 
The  unpromising  appearance  of  the  land  for  cultivation, 
gave  indeed  a  sanction  to  this  inattention,  because  land 
was  considered,  in  point  of  vaJue,  too  contemptible  to 
occasion  any  dispute.  It  was  sold  as  an  article  of  indif- 
ference, or  exchanged  in  traffic  for  such  trifles  as  were  of 
more  immediate  use.  Neither  deed  nor  writing  was  ne- 
oessary  to  give  legality  to  a  transfer.  It  passed  fro|n  hand 
to  hand,  and  firom  family  to  family,  like  the  moveable 
articles  of  commerce,  without  creating  any  solicitude  ^r 
the  past,  or  anxiety  for  the  fiiture.     <. 

Plantations,  which  have  thus  regularly  descended 
firom  generation  to  generation,  still  pass  onward,  with- 
out any  yother  mode  of  conveyance ;  so  that  many  of 
the  present*  proprietors  can  present  no  better  claim  to 
their  estates,  than  that  which  they  derive  from  the  long 
possesion  df  their  ancestors.  Original  titles  they  have 
none,  nor  does  the  law  require  uiem  to  produce  any. 
Possession  supersedes  all  other  right  An  ancient  Barba- 
cue,  and  a  long  line  of  regular  descent,  will  confer  a  title 
not  now  to  be  successfiiUy  controverted  or  done  away. 
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As  time  advanced,  and  the  inhabitants  increased,  the 
lands  became  more  occupied ;  and,  as  a  natural  conse* 
quence,  their  value  increased  in  proportion  to  the  demands 
which  were  made  for  them.  This  circumstance  imparted 
to  those  spots  which  had  been  deemed  useless  before,  an 
importance,  which  induced  each  proprietor  to  examine 
the  extent  of  his  ri^ht  The  result  of  this  examination 
was,  that  no  title  whatever  could  be  made  out  by  the  con- 
tending parties  to  several  spots,  which  they  respectively 
claimed.  From  this  evil,  another,  not  less  hostile  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  colony,  almost  instantly  followed.  The 
prospect  of  gain  gave  birth  to  avarice,  and  avarice,  which 
rai'ely  fails  to  become  the  parent  of  injustice,  urged  con- 
tending parties  to  extend  those  l)oundaries  which  custom 
and  time  had  united  to  prescribe.  These  incroachments 
frequently  involved  other  planters,  who  had  no  concern 
whatever  in  the  first  contention ;  so  that  even  the  most 
estabished  property  became  questionable  and  insecure. 
These  circumstances  awakened  a  general  apprehension, 
which  relaxed  the  sinews  of  industry,  and  threatened  the 
Islaqd  once  more  with  that  desolation,  which  had  but 
just  forsaken  its  shores. 

To  increase  these  evils,  which  we  have  transiently  sur- 
veyed,  the  courts  of  judicature  and  legislation,  which 
seem  to  have  kept  no  regular  journal  of  their  proceedings, 
introduced  others  which  were  equally  injurious,  and  even 
more  unjustifiable.     In  the  transactions  of  die  island, 
many  instances  have  occurred,  in  which  whole  tracts  of 
land,  and  frequently  some  of  their  appendages,  have  been 
re^granted ;  while^  under  the  sanction  of  the  same  autho- 
rity, they  have  been  held  by  former  grantees.     Errors 
like  these,  if  persisted  in,  must  have  proved  destructive 
to  the  prosperity  of  the  Island,  and  ruinous  to  its  most 
opulent  innabitants.     For,   in  these  cases,  each  of  the 
contending  parties  must  have  derived  from  government  a 
legal  title  which  it  could  not  guarantee  to  both,  and  have 
been  unjustly  furnished  with  those  causes  of  litigation, 
which,  in  succeeding  years,  were  warmly  agitated  in  tlie 
court  of  chancer}'  at  Antigua. 

It  is,  however,  but  just  to  observe,  that  as  soon  as 
these  evils  were  discovered,  a  stop  was  put  to  their  in- 
crease. But  this  was  rather  a  preventive  for  the  future, 
than  a  remedy  for  the  past.  To  prevent  a  recurrence  of 
these  unhappy  instances,  it  was  particularly  given  in 
charge  by  the  government  general  of  the  Leeward  Islands, 
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to  the  ^fertiticil  aiid  d«{)uty  gmemot  of  thcj  Vit^n  Idands, 
flf  flti  ^<  hi  ci^s^  fttih^  petidoDs  A[Ouk(  he  present^  to  them,  in 
ttdrnte^  fer  ne^  ghith  of  laorid,  proper  pcrsofid  shoald  b^ 

S[X)inted  to  ekaifiine,  on  the  spot,  the  Idndd  i;irhio|^  were 
idfed  in  th^  petition ;  thict,  by  thi^  fneKns,  they  mighi 
krtdw  witli  certdnfy,  whether  or  not  the  whole,  or  any 
iMiJt,  wasr  ineluded  in  any  former  grzitt."  The  fact  itself 
was  to  direct  them  in  their  decidon,  and  they  Were  di- 
rected to  m!ake  tbrfr  report  to  the  chief  gorernor  accord- 
intgfy.  Thefee  regulatrryrfs  were  fotind  prodiictive  of  the 
iti6st  beneficial  enectsr;  and  the  Colonial  government  h^ 
gan  to  asequireirom  them,  that  respectability  which  it  hdd 
pteyUyadj  forfeited,  throtigh  its  past  indiscretion. 

Sbarcely,  however,  hm  the  mhabitants  begun  to  act 
with  that  settled  vigour,  which  the  permanency  that  wa^ 
given  to  their  property,  c6nferred,  before  a  ne<e  train  of 
disaster^  appeared,  which  threatened  the  colony  with 
inevitable  rtrin.  The  slaves  and  cattle,  thiCt  through  ex« 
fraordinary  eteitions  they  had  brought  froth  Anguilla^ 
had  been  considerably  reduced  hoUi  in  number  aild 
strength,  atl'd  they  had  not  yet  obtained  a  siifficient  capi- 
tal to  repurchase  a  fresh  supply  of  either,  l^riclidship 
and  credit  Were  both  wanting  to  ehablethetti  to  prosecute 
their  plriita  with  success;  but,  unfortunately,  both  appeared 
to  be  placed  beyond  their  reach. 

It  'Wias  hi  this  critied  juncture,  when  the  colony  wa$ 
brot^ht  to  the  verge  of  rnte,  that  the  inhabitants  were 
happily  relieved  ftorti'  then"  erbbarras^metlts  and  impend^ 
itig'iate,  by  the  gettei^ous  interpositions  of  some  Liv'erpool 
merchants.  Theker  tAerchants,  who  sb  nobly  es|!»oused 
theil'  cmxAe,  supplied  th^m  \^'th  slavW  aM  ^ther  ne^ 
eessafiles,  and  waiVed  the  retUrA^  of  their  prodik^  foi'  i 
reimbursement  of  their  expense.  Relief,  froni  ^|Kinea^« 
pected  qmiTter,  thu^  coming'  opportunely  to  their  ai^ 
sboh  cbMjgted  iSi6  iWce  of  dlfo6piA^  colony,  by  revTviiig 
once  more  the  langirid  esdi^fons  of^  the  plidi^er^  and  re^ 
Iho^rttig  at  a  distance  fironi  them^  those  Calamities  wiiicJi 
thqrfeaaredL 

m  addition  to  Ais'  newly  a'cquit'ed  source  of  vigour, 
otbei^  planters  came  ovei^  from  the  sister  Islands  t6  settle 
in  Tortbla,  bringing  with  theib  t%eir  capitals  and  tlieir 
skvea.  Through  this  ne^  influx  of  inhabitants,  a'  coA^^'' 
siderable  part  of  the'  land  was  sobd  tdcen  up ;  industiy 
exerted  itsdf  in  evfery  district,  and  the  surfiwie  oC  ' 
I^od  exhibited  tc  sCeiie'  of  fertility  and  jp}chty. 
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The  woods,  which  bad  hitlierto  bidden  defiance  to  Uur 
feeble  strolces  of  the  axe,  now  surrendered  their  ancient 
honours,  and  were  levelled  with  the  ground*  Stupendous 
rocks,  which,  projecting  from  the  sides  of  the  mountains, 
and  hitherto  obstructed  cultivation,  submitted  to  the 
enermes  of  art;  they  were  dislodged  from  those  beds 
which  they  bad  occupied  Jfrom  tlie  deluj^  perhaps  from 
the  creation,  and  rolled  into  the  vales  which  lay  beneath. 

^'  In  a  few  years,  (says  Mr.  Suckling)  from  the  inces- 
sant toil  of  these  people,  Cotton  and  Sugar  Canes  might 
l^  seen  flourishing  on  the  sides  of  the  mountains ;  and 
in  the  low  lands,  Ginger  was  cultivated,  and  Indigo  works 
appeared ;  and  the  mother  country  soon  partook  of  the 
benefits  arising  from  the  labours  of  this  industrious  peo- 
ple. Their  Sugar,  Cotton,  and  great  part  of  their  Rum, 
they  remitt^  to  England,  to  the  increase  of  the  King's 
revenue,  and  of  trade  and  navioration.  The  rest  of  thdr 
Rum  and  all  their  Molasses,  before  the  American  war, 
they  bartered  with  the  traders  of  that  Continent,  for 
provisions  for  their  families  and  slaves." 

Such  was  the  rise  and  progress  of  this  Colony,  and 
such  was  the  condition  of  Tortola,  with  the  variation  of 
local  circumstances,  in  the  year  1756.  At  tliis  period 
the  inhabitants  amounted  to  1,263  Whites,  and  6,121 
Blacks. 

Commerce  naturally  succeeded  to  the  cultivation  of  tlie 
lands;,  this  necessarily  compelled  property  to  assume 
ill  any  new  appearances,  and  occasionally  involved  it  in 
intricacies  which  afibrded  room  for  much  dispute.  Arbi- 
trary decision  now  felt  itself  unequal  to  the  complex  cases 
wliich  it  was  called  upon  to  determine^  and  summary  -pro- 
ccedingsjDecame  a  subject  of  much  complaint.  Indivi- 
dua1s,^flpiinst  whom  the  decisions  of  the  court  were 
made^^relt  themsclveis  aggrieved;  and  either  sa\i',  or 
thought  they  saw,  a  partiality  wl)ich  they  could  not  re- 
concile with  justice..  "  This  court,  (observes  Mr.  Suck- 
ling) if  we  except  some  few  matters,  was  of  great  benefit 
to'  uie  merchants,  and  tlie  inhabitants  in  general,  while 
they  kept  within  tlie  limits  of  their  jurisdiction.  But 
{v'TLcn  they  advanced  beyond  that  line,  and  admitted 
of  titles  to  lands  and  slaves  being  drawn  in  question  before 
tliem,  we  are  led  to  eniertain  no  very  favourable  opinion 
gf  their  decisions.  Thus  this  provincial  court,  appointed 
for  the  ea^e  and  benefit  of  the  merchants  and  the  people 
\h  general,  in  process  of  time,  by  the  man<)gement  of 
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some  few  self-kiteFested  individuals,  became  an  engine  of 
injustice  and  oppression  to  the  people,  as  may  be  collected 
from  the  minutes  of  their  proceedmgs  in  the  Secretary'^ 
office  at  Tortola," 

In  addition  to  these  circumstances,  the  dem'ee  of  opu- 
lence which  >the  Island  had  acquired,  was  sufficient  to  in- 
vite invasion  in  times  of  war;  while  its  contigm'ty  to 
Porto  Rica,  would,  in  such  a  case,  facilitate  the  enemy's 
descent  The  old  for^  whidh  had  been  erected  by  the 
Dutch  Bucanniers  before  they  were  driven  from  the 
Island,  was  much  impaired,^  and  scarcely  promised  them 
any  defence  in  case  of  an  attack.  Two  others  had  occa* 
sionally  been  erected  for  the  safety  of  the  Island,  at  a 
considerable  expense,  yet  they  had  neither  cannon  nor 
carriages,  whicn  were  fit  to  be  mounted  on  the  walls. 
Through  these  means,  not  only  the  produce  of  the  plan- 
tations lay  exposed  to  the  ravages  of  every  invader,  but 
even  their  slaves  were  liable  to  be  seized  and  carried  off 
by  the  incursions  of  the  crew  of  a  privateer.  A  concur- 
rence of  circumstances  had  also  involved  them  in  some 
public  debts,  which,  for  want  of  a  power  to  levy  taxes, 
they  were  unable  to  discharge  either  in  fact  or  calculation. 
The  titles  to  most  of  their  estates  were  doubtful,  and  con- 
sequently insecure ;  and  they  had  no  permanent  laws  to 
place  their  possessions  beVond  the  artifices  of  litigation, 
oppression,  injustice,  and  intrigue.  Their  friends  in 
Liverpool,  who,  by  a  seasonable  supply,  had  rescued  the 
Colony  from  impending  destruction,  though  reimbursed 
by  some,  were  left  unpaid  by  others;  and,  from  the  con- 
dition of  the'  Island,  they  had  no  means  to  enforce  their 
claims.  This  radical  defect  proved  highly  ilyurious  to 
their  public  credit,  and  gave  impunity  to  tbo^^  whose 
deeds  must  appear  dishonourable,  if  exposed  Hj^public 
view.  Every  country  has  its  questionable  -characters, 
which  bring  a  tamisn  over  the  brightest  names.  Credit 
is  always  suspicious,  and  watches  with  eyes  of  vigilance 
and  circumspection  the  mov^nents  of  tliose  whom  she 
suspects.  lujured  and  defrauded,  she  has  no  time  to  dis- 
criminate, but  too  frequently  while  they  live  in  the  same 
community,  views  through  the  same  medium,  the  friend 
of  probity  and  the  knave.  In  this  light  were  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Tortola  seen.  The  integrity  of  the  upright  wag 
insufficient  to  counteract  those  impressions  which  tne  con- 
duct of  the  worthless  had  made ;  and  nothinfj  appeared 
to  be  of  sufficient  importance  to  revive  their  suiking  cro- 
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iitj  hilt  the  06t4i^liebmept  of  seme  ptsnnaiimt  laws,  wUdi 
iheuld  give  ^t  once  seeiurity  to  propertji  and  eB«ble  the 
creditor  to  recover  bis  just  aeiyiaHcl,  virhere  hoBoar  aBd  vir<r  ^ 
tae  had  not  a  sufficient  efficacy  to  discharge  the  obUgnftion. 
Qn  these  groundsi  and  on  the«e  eoasideradops,  the 
Ttvtuous  cqlonists  began  t«  entertain  seriouft  hopes  that 
the  British  GovernmeRt  would  place  them  on  an  equal 
fo0ting  with  the  ReighbouriDg  Islands*  by  establialung 
tpioiig  them  constitutional  courts  of  Justice,  and  by  giving 
ihern  a  aivil  governraent)  which  should  rescue  theni  from 
their  dependent  Btat€»  and  a  formal  request  was  made  ac? 
cpi'dingfy*  From  a  eampliance  with  tliia  request  they  pro- 
liiised  themselves  a  revital  of  their  wounded  credit,  and  a 
discharge  of  their  public  debts.   Through  this  power  they 
hoped  to  provide  for  their  public  safety  in  times  oi  danger^ 
by  the  completion  of  those  fortifications  which  were  parr 
tially  Gonstvueted»  and  for  the  equipment  of  those  that 
yi&TQ  already  finished. 

These  requests  to  the  British  Government  were  made 
fo  early  as  1756 ;  but  intervening  obstacles  continued  to 
defeat  their  purposes.  Year  amr  year  passed  by,  and 
|bqnd  and  left  them  in  the  same  condition.  lather  busi«* 
ness  of  more  importance  occupied  the  attention  of  the 
mother  country,  or  the  application  was  so  injudieioiislv 
framed,  th^it  it  merited  no  other  notice  than  that  which 
was  productive  of  neglect 

Thus  things  continued  till  the  year  ms,  in  which  the 
inhabitants  hit  upon  an  es^pedient,  which,  |ierhaps,  suited 
the  purposes  of  Government  better  than  their  own.  In 
the  beginning  of  the  above  year  they  presented  a  petition 
to  his  Exeellency  Sir  Ralph  Payne,  his  Majesty's  Captain 
General  of  the  Leeward  Islands,  iu  which  they  requested 
him  tq^^  with  them  in  petitioning  his  Majesty  in  their 
behalif^n  this  Petition,  which  included  not  only  Tortokt, 
but  Sjpanish  TovfUj  Jostvan  D^kcs,  and  all  their  Britidi 
dependencies,  after  recounting  the  troubles  through  which 
they  had  passed)  the  expenses  they  had  incurred,  the  im** 
provemeuts  whicl)  they  had  made,  and  the  dangers  to 
which  they  inhere  exposed)  they  proceeded  to  point  out  the 
];sece3sity  of  an  authority  to  enable  them  to  raise  taxes, 
for  the  purposes  "  of  building  Churckcsy  qfpayittg  stipend 
to  cl€r§ym0ii  ani  eroding  Jaik ;  and  also  qffatis  and 
Jiniifications^  for  tiieir  d^ence  in  time  of  wat\^ 

*'  For  these  purposes  the  petitioners  prayed,  that  a 
proper  assembly  might  be  summoned  and  called  together 
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0a%  of  the  fimhcddeis  imcl  plaoters  of  the  mid  reqsective 
l6Und9»  in  ord^  that  the  md  aotemblyt  with  the  other 
branches  of  the  iMitlatove  of  the  aaUl  Virgin  Islandi^ 
ought  make  aad  oraaio  proper  laws  for  the  public  peace, 
welfare,  md  good  government  thereof  in  the  usual  man*- 
ner  that  laws  are  paseed  in  the  said  Leeward  Carribbee 
Islands*  And  the  said  Petitioners  did  by  petttion  promise^ 
tliat  upon  bis  Majesty's  investing  his  said  Governor  with 
the  powers  and  authorities  for  that  purpose,  the  said  P»* 
ijtioners  would  most  readily  grant  to  his  Majesty,  his 
^i#ir8»  and  Successors,  an  aid  or  impost  of  /our  and  a 
half  per  c^Hm  in  specie^  upon  all  goods,  oommodities  of 
the  said  Island^  that  shall  be  shipped  therefrom,  to  be 
raised  and  paid  in  the  same  manner  as  the  ,/iittr  an^  a  Aa  jf 
per  centum  is  made  payable  in  the  other  Leeward  Carribbee 
Islands*" 

Their  Petition,  ^*  thus  sweetened,"  as  Mr.  Edwards 
happily  expre^ies  it»  had  the  desired  effect,  and  procured 
fbr  them  what  they  had  so  long  solicited  in  vain.  All 
impediments  were  now  remov^;  all  obstacles  disap- 
peiied ;  their  rsquest  was  taken  ipto  immediate  considera- 
tion ;  it  was  ibum  highly  reasonable  i  and  they  obtained 
liberty  to  impose  the  tax  whiqh  they  proposed,  both  upon 
themaeWes  and  their  pcmterity  for  ever ! 

In  reply  to  their  petition  it  was  stated,  <^  That  his  Ma- 
jesty, fully  considering  the  persons,  circumstances,  and 
ooncUtioQ,  of  his  said  Virgin  Islands,  and  the  necessitv 
there  is,  from  the  present  state  of  their  culture  and  inhab^ 
tucy,  that  some  adequate  and  perfect  form  of  civil  go* 
vernment  should  be  established  therein ;  and  finally  trust- 
ing that  his  fsithftd  subjects,  in  his  said  Virgin  Islands, 
who  should  compose  the  new  assembly,  would,  as  the 
jKrst  act  of  legUlation,  dteerfuUy  make  good  the.  engage^ 
mecA  of  granting  to  his  Majesty,  his  Heirs,  and  Suc- 
cessors, the  said  impost  oiJxn(r  and  a  half  per  cent,  on  all 
the  produce  pf  the  said  Vii^n  Islands,  to  be  raised  and 
paid  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Jimr  and  a  half  is  paid  or 
made  payable  in  the  Leeward  Carribbee  Islands,  did  cause 
his  Royal  pleasure  to  be  signified  to  his  said  €*ovemor  in 
chief,  that  he  should  issue  writs  in  his  Majesty's  name, 
for  ccMivening  an  assembly  or  bouse  of  re[Nresentatives.of . 
the  said  Islands,  who,  together  with  a  council  to  be  com* 
posed  of  twdve  persons,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Governor 
for  that  purpose,  m^ht  frame  and  pass  ^ch  laws,  as 
should  be  necessary  for  the  welfere  and  good  government 
of  the  said  Islands." 
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Purfiuant  to  these  directions,  the  Governor  General  of 
the  Leeward  Idlands,  in  the  month  of  November,  177S» 
issued  a  proclamation  for  convening  an  assembly  agreeably 
to  his  Majesty's  orders.  These  persons  were  to  compose 
a  house  of  representatives  of  the  Virgin  Islands.  These 
met  on  the  first  of  February  following,  and,  consistendv 
with  their  previous  proposal,  honourably  complied  with 
their  engagement  to  the  crown.  By  their  first  act  they  es- 
tablished the  impost  of  four  and  a  half  per  centum  on  the 
produce  of  the  colony  for  ever;  and  by  another,  they 
granted  an  aimual  stipend  of  400/.  currency,  as  their 
quota  towards  the  salary  of  the  Governor  General  of 
all  the  Islands.  ^^  Such  (says  Mr.  Edwards)  was  the  price 
at  which  the  Virgin  Islands  purchased  the  establishment 
of  a  constitutional  legislature." 

Thus  far  the  tax  which  the  inhabitants  had  imposed 
upon  tliemselves  was  permanent  and  certain,  and  increased 
in  an  exact  proportion  to  their  own  industry,  because  it 
attached  itself  immediately  to  its  produce.  What  actual 
benefits  were  to  accrue  from  the  acquisition  which  tliey 
had  made,  remained  yet  to  be  determined ;  the  expenses 
were  inevitable,  the  advantages  were  doubtful  and  un- 
known. 

It  frequently  happens  that  reflection  comes  too  late  to 
aiR>rd  that  assistance  for  which  her  aid  is  solicited,  but 
suiiiciendy  early  to  Upbraid  us  witli  past  folly.  Error 
naturally  begets  error ;  and  an  increase  of  instances  con- 
fers a  sanction  which  holds  delusion  in  disguise.  The 
inhabitants  of  Tortola,  with  the  Islands  of  Barbadoes^ 
Tobago^  St  Vincent^  and  Dominica,  before  them,  aimed 
at  nothing  higher  than  to  participate  in  their  condition. 
The  question  of  their  constisutional  rights  seems  never  to 
have  been  agitated ;  for  they  were  content  to  purchase  at 
an  exorbitant  price,  a  liberty  to  which  they  were  entided 
as  Britons,  without  any  pecuniary  compensation.  In 
short,  through  this  strange  inconsideration,  they  made  a 
most  wretch^  bargain,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  inter- 
nal dissentions  and  uneasiness,  which  continue  in  a  partial 
manner  to  produce  their  unhappy  efiects  even  to  the  pro- 
sent  day. 

How  far  these  men  may  be  considered  by  future  gene- 
rations, as  possessed  of  that  right  which  they  presumed  to 
exercise  on  this  occasion,  when  they  granted  the  duty  of 
four  and  a  half  per  cenL  upoti  the  produce  of  the  Islands 
for  every  is  quite  another  question.     Their  children,  or 
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children's  children  may  perhaps  view  their  oonduct  in  m 
dubious  light,  and  question  both  tlie  withority  which  they 
exercised,  and  the  use  to  which  it  was  applied.  This 
may  probably  lay  a  foundation  for  future  evils,  which  can- 
not fail  to  be  detrimental  to  their  prosperity,  and  which 
may  be  attended  with  consequences  that  will  prove  ruinc^s 
to  the  colony*  The  weight  of  this  impost  is  felt  with  pc* 
culiar  force;  and,  although  procured  bv  their  own  volun* 
tary  o£Per,  it  operates  as  a  check  upon  tliat  spirit  of  enter* 
prise  on  which  success  so  generally  awaits. 

The  legislative  assemblies  having  been  convened  m 
their  respective  branches,  it  was  expected  by  those  who 
felt  the  welfare  of  the  colony  at  heart,  that  such  laws 
would  be  enacted  as  would  secure  that  prosperity  at  which, 
they  aimed.  But  on  the  issue  of  their  expectations,  they 
were  led,  from  many  circumstances,  to  entertain  consi* 
derable  doubts.  "  The  chances  (says  Mr,  Suckling)  rather 
militated  against,  than  gave  sreimd  to  hope  for  success, 
in  their  institution.  The  former  manner  of  living  of 
many  of  them,  afforded  but  few,  perhaps  none,  opportii* 
nities  of  acquiring  a  necessary  knowledge  of  the  English 
Constitution  and  laws,  to  qualify  them  for  assembly  men* 
It  could  be  no  object  of  many  of  them,  involved  in  debt, 
to  consent  to  the  enacting  of  laws,  which  would  enable 
their  creditors  to  sue  for  and  recover  their  long-standing 
debts.  The  self-interested  views  of  the  majority  led  them 
only  to  contrive  delavs  and  evasions,  for  still  keeping  what 
they  possessed  out  of  the  reach  of  their  creditors." 

It  is  not,  however,  to  be  presumed  that  tlie  shady  pic- 
ture which  Mr.  Suckling  has  thus  drawn,  was  applicable 
to  every  character  of  which  the  House  was  composed. 
Individuals  were  to  be  found  amonjir  them  of  liberal  de*. 
<igns  and  well-directed  intentions.  These^had  the  wdfare 
of  th^  colony  at  heart,  and  used  every  exertion  to  preserve 
its  sinking  credit  from  falling  into  utter  contempt.  ThQ 
majority,  nowever,  according  to  Mr.  Suckling,  were  men 
of  a  difierent  complexion,  and  from  these  the  virtuoi^ 
and  disinterested  hod  every  thing  to  fear.  Calculating, 
from  appearances,  they  had  but  little  reason  to  flatter 
themselves  with  any  nope  of  success  in  their  patriotic, 
exertions,  except  in  the  choice  ^of  a  Speaker.  This, 
choice  fell  upon  James  Dawson,  Esq.  and  upon  his  know- 
ledge and  integrity  the  virtuous  part  of  the  assembly  bad 
alone  to  rely,  for  the  preparing  and  zealously  promoting 
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•f  fNidi  bills  flt  the  wiglfiiiv  of  did  Vifgiil  Islatid^  de- 
manded ;  find  fimlly,  by  his  power  and  infliieiic^  they 
koped  that  some  would  be  established  as  permanent  laws^ 

in  this,  however,  their  early  hopes  were  eomplefely 
disappointed.  Dday  succeeded  to  delay,  and  obstacle 
ibUowed  obstacle.  lilen  in  ofHce,  and  men  of  iitSiielicey 
who  were  precluded,  were  split  into  conteildfaig  parties^ 
and  domestic  faction  and  discoid  prevailed,  flach  party 
ain»Bg  at  a  distinct  object,  contmed  meaits  to  thwart  tliaC 
which  was  deemed  a  rival,  till  they  became  hostile  and  ob* 
Boxions  to  each  other.  The  welfare  of  the  Islands  was 
lost  in  private  feuds;  go  that  public  discord,  alKl  theii' 
pnblic  burthens^  were  the  only  things  that  eoidd  lay 
claim  to  permanency. 

In  the  mean  while,  the  British  merchants,  particularly 
llifose  of  Liverpool,  who  had  lent  their  credit  to  the 
inhabkafils  of  the  Virgin  Islands  for  the  improvements  of 
their  lands,  saw  jc»t  succeed  to  year,  without  bdvotdingf 
any  provision  msde  for  their  reimbursement  They  harf 
waited  with  anxiouB  expectation  far  the  essablishmetit  of 
some  law  that  might  enable  them  to  recover  their  debts^ 
but  unfortunately  tlvey  bad  waited  in  vain.  Weatied 
wid»  these  disappoifvtments,  and  growine  ittq>«lient  with 
delays,  to  which  they  could  see;  no  end^  ttey  at  lengf h 
determined  to  lay  their  complataMs  at  the  foot  of  the 
Afrone^  and  appeisl  to  the  fauntaiw  head  of  justice  for 
vdie£  His  Majesty  heard,  and  attended*  to  their  com- 
plaint :  «hd  ordered  that  constittttioiml  courts  of  jdstice 
riioald  be  forthwith  established  in  the  Virgii%  Islands. 
The  honour  ct  the  imnortant  office  of  Chief  Jmf&ee  was, 
by  his:  Majesty's  speciat  direction,  conferred  upon  George 
Soehlin^  Esq.  on  the*  first  of  June^  1776. 

TheiiMitof  a  proper  eommiflsionv  however,  deCaified 
Mr.  Suckling  fW>m  his  office  for  a*  considerable  time,  so 
that  he  did  not  reaek  the  Virgin  Islands  till  the  month' 
of  Januarys  1778.  And  even  at^'thiis  period,  being* 
obliged  to  embark  witfioutf  a  commission,  on  his  arrivid 
h»  waa  only  anoAer'  witness  of  existing  evils,  whidi  he 
beheld,  withonir  being  able  to  apply  an  adequate  remedy, 
■noe  he  coiddnot  act  in  that  capacity'  for  which  he  had^ 
^tted  hie  native  landi 

Out  Mr.  Suokiing^s:'  auri^  at  TortSola,  he  found  tbe^ 
udiabitBnta  in  a^stttte  of  lawle«  ferment;  Tumult  and 
dieardc<r*  almoir-  every  whcnre  prevailed ;  and  contending 
&ction%  whQe  they  aimed  at  separate  interests,  had 
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established  anarchy  by  their  mutual  co-operation,  without 
the  express  design  of  either.  By  one  ot  these  parties  a 
design  had  been  formed  of  erecting  the  Virgin  Islands 
into  a  distinct  government;  and  their  intrigues  operated 
in  no  inconsiderable  manner  to  defeat  those  intentions 
vhich  were  directed  to  the  establishment  of  justice  and 
the  institution  of  law. 

"  Life,  liberty,  and  property,  fsays  Mr.  Suckling)  were 
hourly  exposed  to  the  insults  and  depredations  of  the 
riotons  and  lawless.  The  authority  of  his  Majesty's 
council,  as  conservators  of  the  peace,  was  defied  and 
ridiculed,  for  want  of  a  proper  prison  in  which  to  confine 
offenders."  A  little  waited  cellar  indeed  had  been  appro- 
priated to' this  office,  but  it  was  attended  with  nearly  as 
much  difficulty  to  deliver  delinquents  from  confinement, 
as  to  commit  them  for  offences.  In  this  cellar  two  un« 
happy  men  had  been  confined  for  some  years  prior  to 
this  period,  without  bail,  without  trial,  without  condem- 
nation, and  without  any  hope  of  deliverance,  cither  by 
acquittal  or  punishment. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  morals  of  the  community  had 
been  shamefully  neglected.  Religion  was  a  stranger  to 
the  Island.  No  mmisters  resided  on  the  spot;  and  not 
one  church  had  been  erected  for  the  public  exercise  of 
religious  worship. 

The  condition  of  the  civil  department  was  closely  allied 
to  that  of  the  religious.  Confusion  prevailed  over  every 
part.  No  court-house  had  been  erected  for  the  transac- 
tion of  public  business,  or  for  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice. The  ancient  Provincial  Council,  and  the  Council 
and  Assembly,  that  had  been  instituted  of  a  later  date, 
had  usually  met  in  a  private  house,  which,  for  that  pur- 
pose, they  had  hired  of  an  elderly  lady.  For  the  use  of 
this  house,  however,  no  rent  had  been  paid;  nor  was 
there  any  method  which  the  proprietor  could  adopt  for  the 
recovery  of  her  due.  '  Several  hundreds  of  pounds  hrrd 
also  been  advanced  by  her  to  prop  the  premises,  and  pre- 
vent them  front  falling  together;  but  for  none  of  these 
expenses  could  she  obtain  any  reimbursement.  The 
house  itself,  which  had  been  thus  hired,  was  indeed  bat 
badly  adapted  to  the  purposes  to  which  it  was  applied, 
even  admitting  that  its  strength  had  rendered  it  a  place 
of  safety.  It  contained  no  rooms  to  which  the  grand  and 
petit  juries  could  repair  in  cases  of  expedicncv,  and, 
taken  altogether,  it  was  by  no  means  suited  to  the  tran- 
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Baction  of  public  business.  In  addition  to  these  inconvc^ 
niences,  its  tottering  condition  would  scarcely  justify  on 
entrance  into  it.  In  many  parts  and  places  it  stood  upon 
crutches  and  trussels;  and,  while  its  floors  trembled  be- 
neath the  feet  of  those  who  trod  them,  on  the  asaembling 
of  a  concourse  of  people,  it  threatened  the  whole  with  tlic 
most  imminent  danger  of  involving  them  in  one  common 
ruin. 

In  the  mean  while,  the  public  demands  were  left  un- 
satisfied ;  and  public  clamour  became  loud,  in  proportion 
to  the  lapse  of  time  th^t  should  have  discharged  their 
obligations.  Poverty  could  hardly  be  pleaded  in  extenu- 
ation of  the  charge,  or  be  admitted  as  an  apology  for 
neglect ;  the  radical  evil  was  the  want  of  an  act  to  enable 
them  to  raise  money  for  tills  and  other  purposes.  At  the 
same  time,  private  credit  sunk  with  the  invasion  of  pri- 
vate property.  The  indolent  and  base  preyed  upon  the 
vitals  of  the  industrious  and  virtuous.  Fraud  was  prac- 
tised with  impunity.  There  was  no  law  to  compel  tlic 
payment  of  debts,  and  there  was  no  place  proper  for 
the  confinement  of  debtors.  In  fact,  offenders  and  of- 
fences multiplied  in  tiie  absence  of  justice,  and  insulted 
both  probity  and  virtue,  while  destitute  of  the  rc&truints 
of  law. 

In  the  midst  of  these  evils,  a  general  scarcity  of  pro- 
visions prevailed,  the  consequence  of  which  was  an  ex- 
cessive dearth.     This  pervaded  every '  necessary  article  of 
life,  and  tended  to  aggravate  the  various  evils  which  have 
been  described.     In  short,  to  adc^t  Mr.  Suckling's  lan- 
guage on  llie  occasion,  *'  die  Island  presented  a  shocking 
scene  of  anarchy,  miserable  indeed,  and  disgraceful  tu 
govemment,  not  to  be  equalled  in  any  other  of  his  Ma- 
jesty's dominions,  or  perhaps  in  any  civilized  country  in 
the  world."    What  tended  to  aggravate  these  misfortujien 
was,  *Uhat  they  were  brought  upon  the  inhabitants  (about 
two-thirds  of  whom  were  jierfectly  loyal  and  disposed  to 
peace)  by  a  party  association,  who  aimed  at  tlie  establibh- 
ment  of  a  pernicious  system  of  government  for  their  own 
private  emis  only,  while  the  inhabitants  and  merchants 
remained  witliout  any  other  hope  of  being  relieved,  from 
the  tyranny  of  their  oppressors,  than  by  a  public  en<juiry 
being  made  into  the  state  of  public  afluirs  in  the  Yirp^in 
Islands,  from  the  time  of  the  legislature  being  established 
in  tliem  to  the  present  period." 

Such  was  the  condition  of  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  such 
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wote  tlic  evils  under  which  the  inhabitants  laboured,  from 
the  commencement  of  their  prosperity,  to  the  year  1780. 
From  that  period  they  U^n  to  advance  in  the  scale  of 
society.  The  calamities  which  they  suffered,  were  gra- 
dually removed  through  tiie  introduction  of  order ;  and 
impediments  to  justice  and  law  gave  place  to  happier 
days.  Trj(in(juillity  followed  as  a  necessary  consequence, 
and  ^ve  new  vigour  to  the  enterprising  and  industrious, 
who  round  themselves  protected  in  possessing  the  wealth 
they  had  acquired  by  unremitting  application.  Industry 
cannot  flourish  in  a  region  where  property  is  insecure ; 
ahd  wc  learn  from  the  short  history  of  the^e  Islands,  that 
without  justice  and  law,  civil  society  must  lose  its  social 
cement ;  and,  bereft  of  those  reciprocal  affections  which 
hind  man  to  man,  dwindle  into  that  anarchy  and  confu- 
sion which  we  behold  in  savage  life. 

Coercion  is  a  iiecessary  adjunct  of  social  order ;  and 
the  administration  of  justice,  both  in  legal  and  criminal 
cases,  is  inseparable  from  the  preservation  of  peace. 
Should  these  sentiments  appear  somewhat  paradoxical, 
w^e  must  look  for  their  solution,  in  the  present  moral 
condition  of  mankind.  A  strange  intermixture  of  good 
and  evil  has  blended  itself  with  thp  cpnstitution  of  our 
nature,  and  exhibited  us  to  oiirselvc^  in  a  light  more 

Earadoxical  than  the  sentiments  which  we  survey.  A 
eing,  that  includes  contradictory  principles  in  his  na- 
ture, can  only  be  guided  in  all  his  actions  by  varied  rules, 
which  are  capable  of  extending  to  every  part.  The 
moral  condition  of  man,  therefore,  solves  the  problem, 
and  perfectly  recowciles  the  motley  appearances  of  govern- 
ment and  law. 

Of  the  natural  history  of  Tortola^  but  little  can  be 
^aid.  Its  latitude  is  about  18  deg.  20  min.  North,  and 
longitude  about  68  deg.  West  from  Loudon,  so  that  it  is 
but  eight  in  the  morr)ing  in  this  Island^  when  it  js  twelve 
at  noon  in  our  metropolis.  Tortola,  which  is  fifteen 
miles  in  length,  and  six  if)  brerldth,  is  mountainous,  and 
was  originally  covered  with  trees.  On  its  first  discovery 
it  was  pronouncctl  barren  j  and  adventurer  taking  up  the 
report  of  adventurer,  cpnfirmcd  the  prejudice  that  had 
jfii^t  gainctl  a  footing  in  tracfitioriary  accounts.  I^atter 
years  have,  however,  detected  tliis  lallaey,  and  proved 
that  tlie  deficiencies  of  nature  may  be  supplied  by  the  re- 
sources of  art. 
gu^ar,  ri|n)i  and  cotton,  are  its  stable  commodities  for 
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exportation;  whidi,  tocher  with  some  dyeing  woods, 
are  earned  to  Great  Britain,  to  the  States  of  Aracrica, 
to  the  British  colonies  en  the  continent,  and  to  the  foreign 
Islands  in  the  West  Indies,  These  articles  are  trans- 
ported annually  to  the  different  markets  in  about  forty 
ships,  which  contain  about  6,600  tons,  varying  in  propor- 
tion to  tlie  productions  of  the  year. 

Taking  the  Island  in  one  collective  point  of  view,  it 
may  be  said  to  be  still  in  an  infant  state,  notwithstanding 
the  vast  improvements  which  have  been  made  in  its  culti- 
%'ation.  Considerable  portions  of  land  yet  remain  in  a 
state  of  nature,  which  with  the  application  of  art,  would 
considerably  augment  its  commercial  stores ;  while  some 
spots,  as  in  most  other  Islands,  are  incapable,  from,  seve- 
ral causes,  of  any  valuable  improrements.  The  exact 
proportion  between  the  improved,  the  improveable,  and 
tl\e  barren,  it  is  difficult  with  precision  to  ascertain.  A 
sufficient  Quantity  is  in  a  state  of  cultivation  to  reward  in- 
dustrious-labour; and  a  sufficiency  remains  to  invite  an 
increase  of  application ;  while  the  barren  parts  urge  the 
necessity  of  speedy  exeitions,  by  fixing  the  boundaries  of 
human  actions  and  human  hopes. 

The  whole  extent  of  its  population,  including  men  of 
every  colour  and  description,  amounts  at  present  to 
nearly  J.1>000.  Of  these,  about  1300  are  whites,  the 
rest  are  more  or  less  of  African  colour,  and  are  chiefly 
slaves.  The  number  of  inhabitants  thus  gradually  in^ 
creasing,  is,  however,  no  evidence,  of  actual  prosperitj'. 
Several  reasons  may  be  assigned  whicli  will  discriminate 
between  the  two  circumstances,  and  convince  us  tliat  an 
augmentation  of  numbers  is  no  infallible  criterion  of  cal- 
culation. The  heavy  impost  oifoiir  and  a  half  per  cent. 
operating  upon  every  article  which  industry  can  raise, 
must  make  a  considerable  deduction  from  the  general  pro- 
fits. On  comparing  the  successive  exports  of  articles 
from  the'difFereut  Islands  in  which  this  tax  is  paid,  it  has 
been  found  tliat  they  have  been  regularly  on  tlie  decline 
for  several  years.  Otjier  Islands,  that  are  happily  exempt^ 
have  every  advantage  over  them ;  they  bring  their  pro- 
duce to  the  same  market,  dispose  of  it  at  the  same  price, 
and,  of  course,  add  to  their  profits  what  the  others  must 
pay  in  taxes.  An  enliglitened  legislature  may,  perhaps, 
on  some  future  occasion,  recommend  to  his  Majesty  the 
propriety  of  relaxing  what  is  at  present  demanded  as  ft 
right.     Such  a  relaxation  is  intimately  connected  with 
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the  importance  nnd  prescrva^tion  of  tliese  Islands,  as 
appendages  to  the  British  empire;  and  probably  the 
period  is  not  remote,  when  nothing  less  will  be  aole  to 
preserve  them  from  impending  ruin. 

A  sudden  depression  in  their  leading  articles  of  com<« 
merce  would  occasion  a  sliock  that  must  be  most  severely 
felt  by  all ;  a  continuance  of  that  depression,  must  deprive 
them  of  every  hope  of  having  their  exertions  rewarded ; 
and  a  perjjetuity  of  the  evil  must  consign  them  to  inevi- 
table ruin.  Whether  this  or  similar  causes  may  be  near 
or  distant  in  their  operations,  I  take  not  upon  me  to  de- 
termine; but  the  inference  seems  to  be  inevitable,  that 
whensoever  such  a  reduction  of  profits  shall  take  place, 
through  any  given  cause,  as  shall  bring  the  disbursements 
and  advantages  in  an  equilibrium,  then  the  faifr  and  a 
half  per  ceiit.  must  prove  fatal,  and  turn  the  scale  against 
these  Islands. 
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CHAP.  XXXIX. 

British  Virgin  Islands — Continued. 

0 

State  of  religion  and  morals. — Visited  Ig  the  Author  in 
1789. — Disposition  of  the  Inhabitants  towards  the  G^s^ 
pel. — Establishment  of  a  Mission. — Earfy  Successes, — 
Visited  again  by  the  Author  in  1793. — Progress  of  the 
GospeL  The  Work  extends  to  different  Islands. — His- 
tory qf  a  femaU  slave. — Violent  persecution. — Removal 
^  Mr.  Brownellj  and  death  qf  Mr.  Evans.-^Island  left 
without  a  Missionqry. — Mr.  Hodgson  ernbarks  for  Tor- 
tola. — Touches  at  BarbadoeSj  Dominica^  and  Antigua, 
— Singular  adventure  at  Monserrat. — Visits  Nevis  and 
St.  Christopher's. — State  qf  societies  in  each  Island^  ex- 
cepting  Monfscrrat. — Airival  and  recejjtion  at  Tortola. 
— Gnicral  rrformation  among  the  Negroes. — Arrival  qf 
two  additional  Missionaries  — Statement  qf  the  Work  at 
large. — Introdfiction  and  success  qf  tlic  Gospel  in  St» 
Thoma^s^  an  Island  lately  captured  from  the  Danes. — 
Total  number  in  society  in  the  Virgin  Islands.. 

It  was  not  to  bo  ex|>ccte<l,  amidst  that  complication  of 
anarchy  anil  confusion  which  we  have  surveyed,  that  any 
considerable  attention  should  have  been  paid  to  the  morals 
of  the  people.  But  it  is  to  he  regretted,  when  social 
«mler  was  in  a  measure  restored,  that  no  regard  was  paid 
to  the  public  worship  of  Almighty  God.  It  is,  however, 
am  indisputable,  though  a  melancholy  fact,  that  nothing 
has  ever  been  attempted  by  the  government,  in  its  legis- 
lative capacity,  to  instruct  the  people  in  tlie  way  to 
heaven.  Not  a  single  edifice  has  l)een  a]ipropriated  to 
tlie  purpose  of  divine  worship,  nor  has  a  single  minister 
ever  been  appointed,  from  the  moment  of  its  first  settle- 
ment to  the  present  hour.  In  consequence  of  this  neg- 
lect, the  Negroes  remained  in  their  primitive  heathenish 
darkness,  and  most  of  their  proprietors  lived  without 
hope  and  without  God  in  the  world. 

Butullliough,  in  a  general  senhc,  these  obsen'ationa 
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are  but  too  true,  it  must  not  be  concluded  that  all  the 
inhabitants  were  enemies  to  the  Gospel  of  Jcsu!$  Christ. 
Many,  on  the  contrary,  perceived  and  deplored  their 
awful  condition.  And  since  attempts  have  been  made  to 
introduce  the  Gospel  among  them,  they  have  demon* 
stratcd  the  sincerity  of  iheir  attachment  to  its  doctrines, 
by  the  conformity  of  their  lives  -to  the  purity  of  its  pre- 
cepts. 

Convinced,  by  a  variety  of  reports,  that  the  moral 
condition  of  the  inhabitants  was  truly  deplorable,  tlm 
Author  of  these  volumes,  when  driven  by  a  tempest 
to  the  West  Indies  in  the  year  1788,  determined,  if  pos^" 
sible,  to  pay  them  a  visit  before  his  return,  in  oixler  that 
a  Missionary  might  be  established  on  the  Island.  Agree- 
ably to  his  wishes,  a  &vourable  opportunity  presented  it- 
se\i  in  the  beginning  of  the  ensuing  year.  This  he  em- 
braced ;  and,  m  company  with  other  Missionaries,  landed 
at  Tortola,  on  the  ITtli  of  Febrnnry,  1789.  At  this 
time  the  inhabitants  amounted  to  1000  whites,  auii  8000 
coloured  people  and  blacks.  All  these,  from  the  causes 
that  have  been  assigned,  were  wholly  destitute  of  the 
public  form  of  godliness;  but,  on  serious  inquiry,  it  was 
soon  found  that  many  among  them  were  ripe  for  its 
power. 

The  Negroes,  being  in fin'med  of  our  design,  seemed  to 
unite  in  this  general  cry,  "  Let  us,  if  possible,  have  a 
Methodist  minister  established  among  us."  In  Road 
Town,  the  principal  town  in  tlie  Island,  the  inhabitants 
liad,  at  this  time,  an  opportunity  of  hearing  two  sermons. 
Their  attention  appeared  to  be  deeply  engaged;  and, 
either  from  novelty  or  attaclmient,  no  inconsiderable 
number  flocked  to  hear.  Oui*  stay,  however,  was  but 
short;  for  after  having  thus  introduced  ourselves  to  their 
notice,  we  took  our  departure  tor  the  present,  intending 
to  revisit  the  Island  in  the  course  of  a  lew  days. 

Tlie  Island  to  which  we  immciliately  saileii  was  Santa 
Cruz,  beloiiging  to  the  crown  of  Denmark,  the  popula- 
tion of  whicn  was  estimated  to  be  30,000  souls.  These, 
thcMgh  subject  to  a  foreign  power,  in  general  speak  the 
English  language,  and  are  not  wholly  unacquainted  with 
English  manners.  Through  the  warm  recommendation 
of  a'  worthy  and  respectable  friend  in  London,  we  were 
introduced  to  the  Governor  General,  who  received  us 
with  every  mark  of  politeness  and  resjject.  To  him  also 
we  comnmnicated  the  purport  of  our  visit,  and  were 
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assured  in  reply,  that  all  the  encouraj^mcnt  and  protec- 
tion which  lay  in  his  power,  should  be  afforded  us,  to 
promote  the  end  which  we  had  in  view. 

From  two  gentlemen  in  the  town  we  also  received  many 
civilities  and  marks  of  respect ;  and  from  an  old  Quaker 
lady  we  obtained  permission  to  preach  in  her  house,  toge- 
ther with  an  assurance  tjiat  it  should  be  always  open  to 
us,  and  at  our  service  on  any  future  occasion.  Thus  in 
this  Ibland  also  a  loud  call  appeared  to  be  given  us  to 
preach  the  Gospel,  and  to  tread  in  those  steps  which  the 
hand  of  Providence  seemed  evidently  to  have  pointed 
out* 

But  here  a  new  diflRculty  arose.  We  had  aimed  at 
success  in  our  endeavours,  and  this  success,  the  in- 
stant it  was  obtained;  created  an  embarrassment,  and 
pointed  out,  by  the  derangements  which  it  could  not  but 
occasion,  a  disappointment  which  must  ensue. 

Mr.  Hammett,  at  this  time  in  company,  had  been  des- 
tined by  us  for  Jamaica,  and  notwithstanding  the  pleasing 
prospects  which  now  lay  before  us  in  the  Virgin  Islands, 
wc  had  no  other  Missionary  that  could  be  left  behind,  to 
secure  the  advantages  which  appeared.  In  the  midst  of 
these  embarrassments  it  was,  however,  finally  determined, 
that  Mr.  Hammett  should  remain  on  the  spot  for  the  pre- 
sent, and  divide  his  labours  between  Tortola  and  Santa 
Cruz,  till  other  Missionaries  were  sent  from  England  to 
succeed  him,  and  prosecute  the  openings  which  divine 
Providence  had  already  made.  In  the  mean  while  we 
had  every  reason  to  believe  that  during  the  interim,  the 
word  of  God  would  run  and  be  glorified,  and  that  a  so- 
ciety would  be  raised  through  his  instrumentality ;  so  that 
the  young  Missionaries,  on  their  arrival,  would  not  enter 

*  Shonld  a  visit  fto  Sunta  Cruz  be  deemed  irreg^ularly  inti-odnced  inro 
an  account  which  profeBsedly  speaks  of  the  lirsf  establishment  of  the 
Gospel  in  Tortola,  it  may  be  necessary   (o  assign  the  folio winfi^  reason. 
Though  the  visit,  as  it  related  to  myst^lf,  was  of  a  transient  nature,  yet 
car  design  in  introducing  the  Gospel  aimed  at  permanency ;  and  conse- 
quently it  became  necessary  that  some  Missionary  should  be  established 
in  the  Virgin  Islands.    It  was  not,  however,  to  be  expected  that  Tortola^ 
in  which  the  sound  of  the  Gospel  had  scarcely  ever  been  heard,  wouM 
in  this  infant  state,  yield  him  a  sufficiency  of  employment.     And,  as 
idleness  forms  no  part  of  ont  plan,  it  became  necessary  to  seek  an  open- 
ing that  would  afford  some  additional  labour  in  one  of  the  neighbouring 
Islands.     This  we  found  in  Santa  Cruz.     The  prospect,  however,  after 
some  time,  disappointed  our  hopes:  not  indeed  through  any  reluctance 
of  the  people  to  receive  uii,  but  from  the  intolerant  spirit  of  the  Danish 
laws.     Of  this  disappointment,  and  our  reasons  for  not  establishing  any 
a«icietice^  we  shall  give  some  account  in  the  history  of  Santa  Cruz. 
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Atnong  a  (people  who  ktiew  nothing  of  God.  At  the  samfe 
tirne^  my  designs  were  to  pass  onward  to  Jamaica,  to 
commutiicate  intelligence  of  our  mtentions, — ^to  give  in- 
formation thaft  Mr.  Hammett  would  soon  lake  up  his 
abode  among  them,  and  to  transmit  to  him  such  instruc- 
tions and  adrice,  as  occasions  might  suggest,  to  fiidlitate 
the  important  objects  at  which  we  aimed. 

Oar  mode  of  action  being  thus  adjuis^tedj  from  Santa 
Cruz  we  retiimed  again  to  Tortola^  and  found  that  some^ 
thing  more  than  mere  curiosity  had  disposed  the  people  to 
hear  and  receive  the  things  of  God.  Prospects  in  both 
Islands  appeared  highly  nattering;  foi  the  inhabitants 
seemed  much  inclined  to  fttvour  me  Gospel.  The  fields 
"were  white  unto  harvest,  and  a  labourer  was  sent  into  the 
tineyard,  who  had  before  him  a  view  of  present  reward. 
Subsequent  events  have  justified  our  expectations,  with 
r^ard  to  Tortola,  and  convinced  us,  tnat  we  have  not 
laboured  in  vain.  Mtdtkudes  of  souls  have  been  abnn- 
dandy  blessed,  many  have  died  in  the  lull  triumph  of 
fiiith ;  and  the  bread,  that  has  been  cast  upon  the  watery 
has  been  found  after  many  days. 

At  this  period,  a  pleasing  prospect  was  opened  before 
us  in  no  less  than  ten  of  the  West  India  Islands.  In 
these,  collectively  taken,  perhaps  not  less  than  260,006 
souls  resided,  but  few  6(  whom  knew  any  thing  of  God. 
About  four-fifths  of  these  upon  a  moderate  computation, 
were  lost  in  heathenish  darkness,  who,  like  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Nineveh,  knew  not  their  right  hand  from  theiv* 
left.  Their  condition  became  an  imperious  call  from  God 
upon  us,  and  the  success  with  which  he  has  been  pleased 
to  cfown  our  eiceftions,  has  left  no  room  for  reflection  to 
become  a  painfiil  sensation. 

Satisfied  that  we  were  moving  within  the  circle  of  our 
duties  in  these  Islands,  Mr.  Hammett  immediately  pro-<' 
ceeded  to  act  in  the  division  of  his  labours  as  circumstances 
might  direct,  while  the  Author  took  his  leave,  and  de- 
parted to  Jamfiica.  Immediately  on  his  return  to  England, 
Missionaries  were  appointed  to  succeed  Mr.  Hammett, 
who,  on  their  arrival  at  Tortola,  found  a  large  society  itf 
a  flourisking  condition.  After  preaching  in  this  place  for 
some  time  with  considerable  success,  a  door  was  alsa 
opened  to  them  In  Spanish  Town,  another  of  the  Virgin 
blands  belonging  to  the  British  Government;  and  small 
societies  were  formed  in  several  of  the  smaller  Islands,  as 
inviutions  offered,  and  as  the  Missionaries  found  «ppor« 
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tunities  to  extend  their  labours  Mnong  the  inhalntiiitsi 
But  these  circuniQtances  will  befit  appearf  when  we  survey 
the  various  letters  in  which  the  Missionaries  have  given 
an  account  of  their  successes. 

Early  in  the  year  1793,  the  Author  had  another  oppor- 
tunity  of  visiting  the  Island  of  Tortola,  in  irhicn  he 
founa  that  God,  in  a  powerfiil  manner,  had  acknow- 
ledged and  blessed  the  labours  of  his  servants.  la  this 
and  the  adjacent  Isles,  about  1400  souls  bad  joined  the 
society ;  these  were  evidently  awakened,  and  many  eoMt^ 
them  eave  us  reason  to  hope  that  they  were  joined  alae 
unto  Grod.  In  addition  to  these  who  bad  joined  our  so- 
ciety, the  congregations  were  both  large  and  atteaiivia 
Many,  from  their  conduct,  induced  us  to  believe  tha4;  die 
awakening  Spirit  had  been  striving  with  them ;  they  ap* 
peared  like  blossoms  that  promised^ a  future  harvest  cS 
ipany  souls. 

Success^  however,  rarely  attends  the  minirtraticm  of 
fhe  word,  without  being  accompanied  with  some  inspedi* 
ment    The  prince  erf*  darkness,  findii^  his  empire  ahakent 
avails  himself  of  that  carnal  mind  which  is  enmity  against 
God,  and  through  the  medium  of  its  instrumentality, 
endeavours  to  obstruct  the  progress  wfaidi  the  Gkispd 
makes.    This  is  sometimes  attempted  by  brinppng  an  evil 
report  on  the  good  land ;  at  other  times  by  mjuring  the 
reputation  of  uie  ministers  of  the  Gospel;  and  not  un* 
frequently  bv  awakening  a  spirit  of  persecutioii. 
^  This  last  had  been  attempted  in  the  Island  of  Tortcda* 
The  multitudes  that  had  been  awakened  to  a  view  of  their 
danger,  had  created  among  the  thoughtless  some  alarm ; 
and  a  warm  persecution  had  ensued :  but  this  waa  prior 
to  tlie  present  period,  for  all  now  was  peace.    By  the 
active  address  and  prudent  managment  q[  Mr.  Owens, 
the  resident  Missionary  at  that  period,  its  violence  had 
soon  abated,  and  it  was  finally  extin^shed*    The  pro* 
vidence  of  God,  which  ever  watches  over  his  church  and 
people, .  interposed  in  this  place  in  behalf  of  both,  and 
ultimately  caused  his  Gospel  to  triumph  over  every  oppo- 
sition. 

After  remaining  on  this  Island  three  days,  and  caie- 
fully  examining  into  the  state  of  the  classes;  adiusting 
trimng  irregularities,  and  adridmg  what  might  be  thoi^^ht 
most  advantageous  to  the  general  welfare,  in  company 
with  some  Missionaries,  I  took  my  leave  of  Toftola,  and 
repaiied  to  Antigua,  where,  in  the  month  of  February, 
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we  held  our  isAmi  coafierence.  Fraa  the  fetoms  made 
at  this  anniial  meetsxig^  we  learned,  that  it  was  chiefly 
among  the  N^oes  that  God  had  poured  out  his  Spirit 
ia  Tortola;  for  though  the  whole  mu&ber  in  society 
amounted  to  1,4069  six  only  were  whites,  the  remain- 
der were  partly  ocdoured  people  and  partly  blacks.  At 
this  conference  Mr.  Owens  and  another  were  appointed  to 
labour  in  the  Virgin  Islands  the  ensuing  y«ur,  and  to 
their  letters  we  most  refer  for  our  next  accounts  of  the 
progress  of  the  work  of  Gqd* 

mt*  Ow6n%  ia  his  first  letter,  eariy  in  179S,  makes 
die  following  general  observations.  <<  In  this  Island  the 
work  of  the  Lord  prospers.  BadLsliders  are  restored, 
sinnm  awakened^  and  uod's  children  established ;  and 
what  is  equally  matter  of  thanksgiving,  seme  are  safely 
and  triumphandy  removed  to  Abraham's  bosom.  The 
society  increases  in  number  and  grace.  We  have  peace 
in  all  our  borders.  There  is  not  an  individual  on  the 
Island  with  whom  I  am  not  on  good  terms,  and  I  hope 
not  to  the  dtdionour  of  the  cause  I  espouse.** 

The  general  sentiments  of  the  preceding  extract  are 
both  confirmed  and  illustrated  by  the  .following  letter, 
which  was  written  by  his  cblleague ;  it  is  dated  Tprtdla, 
July  d,  1794,  and  gives  a  most  pleasing  account  of  the 
amazing  out-pouring  of  the  Spirit  of  God. 

**  On  the  7th  uk.  I  received  your  favour  of  the  19tk 
of  February,  and  with  a  grateful  heart,  and  with  open 
arms,  received  and  embraced  the  bearer.  Brother  Turner, 
wham  I  love^  and  have  recommended  as  an  ambassador 
of  Christ,  to  the  love^  esteem,  and  filets  of  our  soci- 
eties in  Tortola  and  Spanish  Town.  Tnere  are  but  few^ 
hardly  any,  Negroes  at  Spanish  Town  bat  what  are  in 
society;  and  in  my  opinion,  in  the  ojunion  of  Brother 
Turner,  who  spent  nearly  a  week  with  them,  and  also  in 
thejufk;mentof  the  Tortola  leaders,  they  appear  to  be 
trees  of  righteousness,  the  planting  of  the  Lord,  bring- 
forth  the  muts  of  the  Spirit,  and  increasing  in  humility^ 
faith,  and  love. 

*^  A  more  peaceable  and  brotherlv  society  is  rarely  to 
be  found.  The  whites  in  Spanish  Town  are  prettv  atten- 
tive to  preachinff,  and  are  very  civil  and  friaiidlv.  To 
God  alone  be  afi  the  glory  i  May  he  be  our  help,  our 
shidd,  and  our  iiiend,  then  are  we  blessed  and  secure. 
We  have  about  SOO  iQ  society  in  %)anish  Town,  also  a 
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small  society  in  Anagada  and  Peter^s  Island ;  and  in  Tor*' 
tola  our  numbers  amount  to  about  1900." 

When  we  pause  for  a  moment,  and  take  a  survey  of 
this  amazing  work,  we  may  justly  exclaim,  that  it  is  the 
Lord's  doings,  and  it  is  marvellous  in  our  eyes*  When 
we  look  back,  only  prior  to  the  year  1789,  we  find  these 
Islands  presenting  to  us  a  race  of  human  beings  sitting  in 
the  vallev  of  the  shadow  of  death,  and  litM'ally  living 
without  hope  and  without  God  in  the  world.  And  yet 
wc  perceive,  that  in  the  short  space  of  five  years,  God  has 
bcfeu  pleased,  through  the  foolishness  of  preaching  in  these 
insulated  regions,  to  convert  and  awaken  between  two  and 
three  thousand  souls.  We  therefore  rq>cat  with  exulta^ 
tion,  What  has  God  wrought  J 

On  July  SI,  1794,  Mr.  Turner,  to  whom  the  preced*» 
ing  letter  alludes,  and  of  whom  the  writer  has  spoken  in 
one  of  his  paragraphs^  wrote  as  follows  from  Tortola* 

>^  For  several  years  past,  I  have  been  led  to  adore  the 
Divine  Providence  in  suiting  my  station  in  life  to  my  incli- 
niitiohs.  My  inclinations,  under  the  direction  of  divine 
grace,  have,  for  a  long  time,  prompted  me  to  desire  the 
hfe  of  a  preacher  of  the  Gospd,  beyond  any  other  in  the 
world,  and  in  this  I  have  b^n  fully  gratified. 

<^  Nothing  is  so  suitable  to  me  as  the  dividing  of  my 
tim^  between  the  mount  and  the  multitude ;  and  lam  fiiUy 
convinced,  that  unless  J  am  found  much  in  the  former,  I 
shall  be  of  litde  service  ta  the  latter.  But  what  most  exo* 
cites  my  wonder  and  gratitude  at  this  time  is,  my  appoint- 
ment to  Tortola.  I  telieve  no  place  is  fitter  for  me;  and 
if  the  Conference  were  to  meet  to-morrow,  and  I  were 
asked  what  circuit  I  chose?  mv  answer  would  be,  <  Ton- 
tola.*  In  no  period  of  my  life  have  I  experienoed  more 
of  the  power  of  godliness  than  I  experience  at  the  pre- 
sent And,  as  from  the  abundance  of  the  heart  the 
mouth  speaketh,  I  never  was  enabled  to  delivet  myself 
more  plainly  to  tlie  people  respecting  the  things  that 
make  tor  their  present  ana  future  happmess. 

^^  Numbers  of  our  people  are  trulv  alive  to  God,  and 
eamestlv  desire  the  promotion  of  the  Redeemer's  king»* 
dom.  Nevertheless,  among  so  many,  selected  fit>m  an 
iniiciiltivated  race  of  men,  unworthv  members  occasionally 
appear^  nor  is  it  to  be  expected  that  all  should  be  ster* 
fcig.    Many  l«e  joining  tne  socie^  every  week,  so  that  I 
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am  employed  &r  some  hours  every  Sunday  In  examining 
and  taking  in  new  members,  many  of  whom  arc  young, 
but  promise  fair." 

In  the  montli  of  Noveoiber,  in  the  same  year,  (1794) 
Mr.  Turner  wrote  dgain  from  Tortola,  and  repeats  his 

Erospects,  his  experience,  the  success  of  the  Grospel,  and 
is  hopes,  in  nearly  the  following  language: 

'^  About  the  middle  of  Septeobber  I  held  a  love-feast 
At  Spanish  Town,  at  which  time  I  sensibly  felt  the  divine 
presence  in  a  lively  manner.  It  was  a  glorious  day.  A 
considerable  number,  lately  brought  into  liberty,  spoke 
as  clearly  of  their  conversion,  as  our  people  speak  of 
theirs  in  London.  Indeed  the  Lord  has  condescended  to 
teach  them  according  to  their  capacity,  and  to  lead  them 
is  a  plain  path. 

*^  Noit  long  afterward,  we  had  a  love-feast  in  Tortola, 
and  here  also  the  power  of  God  was  remarkablv  experi- 
enced in  the  hearts  of  hundreds.  A  relation  oi  their  ex- 
perience would,  however,  have  been  more  impressive,  had 
the  congregation  been  considerably  less.  Such  numbers 
assembled,  that  some  who  spoke  were  so  &r  distant  from 
others,  that  their  declarations  for  God  could  not  be  dis- 
tinctly heard.  Our  chapel,  indeed,  is  by  far  too  small 
even  for  the  society  on  such  occasions.  Seven  Whites 
have  joined  us  in  this  Island  since  I  came  hither,  and  two 
in  Spanish  Town.  The  number  of  Blacks  and  people  of 
colour,  I  cannot  precisely  ascertain;  but  am  inclined 
to  think  that  they  must  exceed  100,  as  we  have  upwards 
^f  2000  now  in  society  in  Tortola  alone." 

On  December  IS,  1794,  Mr.  Isham,  at  this  time  col- 
league with  Mr.  Turner,  gave  of  the  work  of  God  the 
following  accounts 

<^  Mr.  Turner  and  myself  spend  our  time  chiefly  be- 
tween Spanish  Town  and  Tortola.  Glory  be  to  God,  we 
are  now  in  a  comfortable  state,  and  his  work  prospers  in 
our  hands.  We  have  glorious  times.  The  work  of  the 
Lotd  appears  to  be  breaking  forth  on  the  right  hand  and 
on  the  left.  We  have  a  small  society  at  Anagada,  a 
short  way  from  Spanish  Town ;  and  also  at  some  of  the 
other  little  Islands,  we  have  members  who  came  to  our 
chapels  on   Sundays,   and  also  keep  meetings  among 
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themsdvas.  A  letter  wu  lately  sent  to  Mn  Turner  fiom 
a  Mr.  Ordiorne,  a  goldsmith  m  St  Thomaa,  inviting  us 
thither ;  but  we  have  no  time  to  attend  to  his  invitation. 
We  have,  I  think,  above  2000  names  on  the  class-papers 
in  Tortola,  and  between  two  and  three  hundred  in  Spanish 
Town,  many  of  whom  are  lively  souls.  I  have  spent 
about  five  weeks  in  Spanish  Town  with  much  satisfaction 
and  comfort  Many  give  in  their  names,  and  are  ad- 
mitted into  the  visible  church  of  Christ  O  that  they 
may  experioice  the  blessings  of  the  Gospel,  and  be  a^ 
mitted  to  the  church  triumphant !" 

Our  next  account  is  dated  March  18,  1795.  It  was 
written  by  Mr.  Turner,  and  closes  with  a  statement  of 
the  Society. 

*^  With  re^rd  to  Tortola,  (he  observes)  we  still  see 
that  the  Almighty  is  pleased  to  make  use  of  the  poorest 
instruments  to  effect  his  designs,  and  that  he  still  sends  = 
dy  whom  he  mil  send.  I  believe  that,  for  some  months 
past,  we  have  received  more  people  into  the  society,  than 
there  have  been  days ;  and,  what  is  still  better,  the  soci* 
ety  in  general  seems  to  be  reviving.  Manv  have  of  late 
found  peace  with  God,  and  have  joined  the  bands.  In 
these  meetings,  the  poor  blacks  speak  with  simplicity  and 
wisdom  of  ue  things  of  God ;  indeed,  I  seldom  meet 
them  on  these  occasions  without  fiseling  a  remarkable 
sense  of  the  divine  presence. 

^^  Our  congregations  are  so  increased,  that  the  chapel 
is  too  small  every  Sunday  morning.  As  the  number  in 
society  and  of  the  communicant%  is  daily  increasing,  we 
find  much  to  do  every  Sunday,  especially  when  we  bap- 
tize, administer  the  sacrament,  or  give  out  tickets;  so 
that  our  people,  who  think  on  the  occasion,  conclude 
that  there  should  be  two  ministers  stationed  on  this 
Island;  in  fact  I  am  proselyted  to  the  same  opinion. 
Brother  Isham  and  myself  divide  our  time  betwixt  Tor- 
tola  and  Spanish  Town,  so  that  all  the  work  in  this  Isknd 
falls  upon  (me  of  us  at  a  time 

**  1  desire  to  bless  God  that  I  enjoy  as  good  health 
both  of  body  and  mind  as  ever  I  did  in  England.  I  will 
give  you  the  best  account  I  am  able  of  the  numbers  la 
society.  In  Tortola,  including  two  adjacent  quavs,  we  havt 
12  Whites,  and  2260  Mulatftis  and  Blacks.  In  Spanish 
Town  we  have  2  Whites,  and  260  Mulattos  and  Blacks; 
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and  I  bove  no  donbt  ^t  we  shall  have  one  hundred 
more  befinre  the  English  conference." 

Sttch,  we  may  observe,  were  the  ont-pourings  of  the 
Spirity  and  such  are  the  wonderful  works  of  Ood !  The 
succession  of  days  brought  almost  regularly  an  addition 
t»f  numben,  and  increased  the  total  sum  annually,  not* 
withstanding  the  constant  ravages  of  death.  Two  thou* 
sand  five  hundred  and  thirty^four  souls,  thus  called  from 
the  shades  of  pagan  idolatry,  into  the  light  and  liberty  o( 
the  sons  of  Ood,  is  a  subject  which  cSls  aloud  for  our 
sincerest  gratitude.  To  what  cauee  can  we  possibly  attri- 
bute such  an  amazing  change  as  we  are  constrained  thus 
to  contemplate^  but  to  the  immediate  efficacy  of  divine 
grace?  In  every  other  cause  we  behold  an  inefikdency, 
which  ibrbids  ns  to  ascribe  to  it  such  an  effect ;  folly, 
^refere,  must  mark  our  conduct,  when  we  attempt  to 
withhold  that  tribute  of  gratitude  which  such  signal 
favtors  demand. 

IVom  Tortola  and  Spanish  Town  the  work  of  God 
njread  into  the  adjacent  Islands;  and,  in  proportion  to 
the  number  of  the  inhabitants,  many  recrivea  the  doc- 
trines of  the  G^ospel.  In  the  month  of  May,  1796,  the 
numbers  in  society  in  the  British  Virgin  Islands  were  as 
follows.  In  Torto^  2642;  in  Peter's  Island,  49;  in 
JoBtvan  Dykes,  76 ;  in  Spanish  Town,  299 ;  in  Anagada, 
S2;  amounting  in  the  whole  to  more  than  3000  souls. 
**  In  Spanish  Town  (says  Mr.  Isham,  one  of  the  Mis- 
sionaries) there  is  no  place  of  worship  nor  any  minister 
bat  ours.  Latdy,  the  white  people  have  attended  our 
preaching;  and,  by  their  conduct,  I  hope  some  gpod  is 
done  among  them;  for  they  are  desirous  of  having  a 
chapel,  and  have  subscribed  upwards  of  150/.  towards  it. 
Bom  in  that  place  and  Tortola  we  have  made  a^  public 
eoUoetion,  so  that  near  SOOi.  are  promised,  the  greater 
part  of  whtdi  is  oollecled.  Tlie  week  before  last  I  paid 
70L  for  das  frame  of  a  house  which  was  brought  irom 
AoMsrica ;  it  is  40  feet  long  and  SO  wide.  Most  of  the 
atht?r  materiids  bemir  purchased  for  the  completinir  of  the 
w«rtc  IN!  on  fbrmtiiie  ertiimte  of  the  e:qpcn«^^  which 
we  omeeive  will  amount  to  SOOf.  The  ground  on  which 
we  are  about  to  erect  the  buildii^  has  been  gi?en  to  us 
by  m  Mr.  Stephens.  The  house  in  which  we  have  hitherto 
prsadied  is  at  sooie  distance  from  the  spot  on  which  the 
new  chapel  is  to  be  boilt ;  this  sie  have  rented  at  t9L  12s. 
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]}er  annum."  The  society  at  large,  the  Misstonari^  de* 
scribe,  at  this  time,  as  being  in  a  prosperous  condition^ 
though  not  increasing  with  so  much  rapidity  as  in  months 
that  were  past.  Some  members,  who  walked  disorderly, 
had  been  excluded,  but  those  who  had  been  added,  more 
than  supplied  the  defect;  so  that  on  the  whole,  from  (he 
numbers  who  were  brought  into  the  glorious  liberty  of 
the  sons  of  God,  it  was  plain  that  divine  crace  was  taking 
a  deeper  root  in  the  hearts  of  those  who  had  recetred  the 
word  of  eternal  life. 

From  erecting  a  chapel  in  Spanish  Town,  they  pro' 
ceeded  to  build  a  dwelling-house  on  the  same  premises^ 
and  by  this  means,  so  far  anticipated  their  resources,  as 
to  incur  a  debt  which  ultimately  tended  to  impede  the 
prosperity  of  the  work.  The  effects  of  this  inaiscretion 
were  forcibly  felt  in  die  year  1797)  by  deranging  the 
plans  which  had  been  previously  formed^  by  creating  an 
obligation  to  pay  in  interest  more  than  had  been  pre^ 
viously  requiredfin  rent;  and,  by  preventing  the  inhObi^ 
tants  of  Tortola  from  mending  their  own  chapel  which 
was  much  out  of  repair;  as  it  took  from  them  the  money 
which  should  have  been  applied  to  this  purpose.  To  add 
to  these  pecuniary  embarrassments,  the  vessel,  in  which 
Mr.  Isham  sailed  from  Tortola  to  Spanish  Town,  was 
pursued  and  taken  by  a  French  piccaroon.  It  is  tme,  he 
providentially  escaped  on  shore,  but  all  his  books  and 
clothes  were  carried  off  with  the  vessel,  leaving  him  not 
a  single  article  besides  what  he  had  about  him.  Tliis 
personal  loss  being  of  a  serious  nature,  demanded  an 
instant  supply ;  he  was,  therefore,  under  the  necessity  of 
drawing  immediately  on  the  missionary  fund,  for  a  sum, 
which  Uie  society,  from  the  reasons  already  stated,  was 
totally  unable  to  furnish. 

W  ith  respect  to  the  work  of  God,  but  little  variation 
had  taken  place  from  that  statement  which  has  been  al« 
ready  given.  Many,  during  the  year,  had  been  admitted 
into  the  society ;  and  many,  for  improper  conduct^  bad 
been  expelled;  so  that  on  the  whole  the  society  had 
rather  decreased  than  augmented  in  its  numbers.  **  I 
trust,  however,  (Mr.  Isham  observes)  that  Giod  is  carry^ 
ing  on  his  work  in  many  souls,  for  there  are  some  often 
giving  an  account  of  tneir  having  received  pardon,  and 
an  increase  of  the  peace  and  loVe  of  God  tp  their  souls^ 
Therefore  I  trust,  though  our  numbers  have  not  increased^ 
yet  the  work  this  year  is  deepened  in  many." 
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In  A  iMer  from  Tortola,  dated  March  4»  1798)  Mr« 
Iflham  observes  as  follows:  '^  With  respect  to  the  work 
of  Grod  here  at  this  time,  there  is  nothing  very  particular. 
We  have  love  and  p^ace  in  our  Zion,  and  I  trust  some 
are  making  a  good.pr<^ess  in  holiness:  seldom  a  Sunday 

{)asses  but  some  are  added  to  our  church/'  In  another 
etter  fi^m  Spanish  Tbwn,  dated  June  38, 1 798,  the  same 
Missionary  states  that,  from  the  different  informations  he 
had  received,  respecting  the  work  of  Ood  in  the  Islands 
IH  which  preaching  had  been  establishedi  he  had  reason 
to  hope  that  the  blessed  Gospel  was  proving  to  many, 
the  power  of  God  to  tWr  salvation.  <<  In  tnis  circuity 
(he  observes)  we  are  not  so  many  in  number  as  we  were^ 
but  I  trust  from  what  I  see  and  hear,  that  the  Lord  is 
carrjdng  on  his  work  in  a  glorious  manner  in  many  souls* 
Brother  Turner  is  at  Tortola,  and  I  expect  he  will  send 
you  an  account  of  the  numbers  we  have  in  the  society 
throij^h  the  circuit"  By  the  account  of  Mr.  Turner,  to 
which  the  above  letter  refers,  the  whole  number  in 
the  month  of  June^  amounted  to  2739 ;  of  these  oniy  16 
were  Whites,  the  others  were  coloured  People  and 
Blacks. 

Among  those  of  the  latter  description,  was  a  woman^ 
the  memorials  of  whose  life  furnish  us  with  a  few  striking 
incidents,  which  we  cannot  in  justice  pass  over  in  silence, 
as  the  detail  afibrds  us  a  more  pointed  con^ment  on  the 
situation  of  a  slavey  than  a  whole  volume  of  abstract  rea« 
soning.  .  We  therefore  make  no  apology  for  inserting 
the  following  biographical  sketch  in  Mr.  Turner's  own 
words: 

*^  Having  frequently  observed  with  pleasure  the  deep 
piety  and  good  sense  of  one  of  our  coloured  sisters^ 
Ca$nbric  DracoU^  I  felt  a  strong  inclination  to  take  down 
from  her  own  mouth  a  few  memoirs  of  her  life;  and  I 
was  the  more  inclined  to  do  this,  from  observing  her  ill 
state  of  health ;  she  seemed  to  be  &st  versing  towards  the 
^rave.  The  account  she  gave^  communicates  the  follow« 
ing  information4 

<^  Cambric  Dracott,  who  was  bom  i^  slave  in  the  Island 
of  Barbadoes  about  the  year  17S5,  was  th^  offipring  of  a 
Mulatto  man  and  a  Mestee  woman,  and  was  at  her  birth 
the  property  of  Henry  Evens  Holdin,  Esq.  As  soon  as 
she  became  capable  of  labour  d^e  was  employed  in  the 
house  as  a  domestic  servant,  and  was  treated  by  the  £m 
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mily  with  gretit  kindncsd,  so  that  she  felt  tolerably  happy 
in  her  condition.  When  very  young,  she  was  sent  to- 
sdiool  to  leam  to  read  and  work ;  but  making  little  pro-> 
ficiency  in  reading,  and  afterward  having  no  opportmity 
of  improvement,  she  intirely  forgot  the  little  she  had 
acquired. 

*^  About  the  age  of  seventeen  she  received  the  ad* 
dresses  of  a  White  man,  a  dmith  by  trade,  to  whom  she 
was  united  for  about  four  vears  in  the  character  of  a  wiie^ 
though  without  the  ceremony  of  marriage,  for  matrix 
mony,  in  this  sense,  is  univers£uly  denied  to  slaves.  They 
may  unite,  but  only  by  private  contract  During  their 
union  she  bad  two  diildren,  and  was  perfectly  satisfied 
with  the  man  whom  she  considered  to  be  her  hUfJ[>and« 
But  this  state  did  not  last  long.  Through  those  vicissi* 
tudes  which  diversify  human  hfe,  she  fell  into  the  hand» 
of  another  owner,  who  soon  put  an  end  to  the  happiness^ 
she  had  enjoyed.  For  notwithstanding  he  was  a  married 
man,  he  usea  eveiy  exertion  that  fraud  and  force  could 
suggest,  to  seduce  his  slave ;  and,  on  findinf  himself  die* 
appointed,  had  recourse  to  revenge^  and  determined  t& 
sell  her  off  the  Island,  and  thus  burst  for  ever  those  ten* 
der  ties  which  nature  had  foimed.  To  effect  his  purpose 
he  had  her  seized,  put  in  irons,  and  closely  confined  till 
he  could  meet  with  a  convenient  opportunity  to  send  her 
off.  While  thus  confined,  through  the  instigation  of 
her  master,  a  number  of  things  were  invented  to  blacken 
her  character,  of  which  no  proof  was  either  demanded 
or  brought ;  this  was  done  to  give  a  sanction  to  the  inhu- 
man treatment  she  was  destined  to  undergo.  After  reW 
maining  six  weeks  in  this  state  of  confinement,  and  living 
only  on  a  small  portion  of  the  coarsest  fare,  the  morning 
arrived  on  which  she  was  to  take  her  final  dqiarture  firom 
all  that  could  endear  her  to  the  continuance  of  life. 
Amidst  the  pangs  of  agonizing  nature,  she  solicited  the 
fiivour  of  clasping  her  only  chUd  (for  at  this  time  only 
one  was  living)  in  a  last  embrace ;  but  this  favour  was 
«  denied.  She^was  sternly  forbidden  to  see  the  child, 
neither  did  she  ever  behold  it  more.  As  to  her  husband^ 
she  was  permitted  to  have  with  him  an  interview  of  about 
two  mihutes,  but  no  longer;  she  was  then  torn  from  him 
by  violence,  hurried  on  Mard  the  vessel,  and  never  beheld 
either  him  or .  the  Island  again.  About  thirty  year* 
elapsed  firom  thii  shocking  separation,  before  she  could 
obtain  any  account  of-  her  child^  when  she  received  some 
intelligence  of  its  death. 
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^^  She  left  Barbadoes  under  convey  of  Ae  fleet  wbidi 
reduced  Martiaico  in  1.756»  and  soon  found  herself  in  tlie 
Island  of  Tortsla,  the  property  of  Mr.  William  Dracott, 
whoy  together  with  his  lady,  treated  her  remarkably 
kindly  in  every  respect,  which  tended  gready  to  alleviate 
the  anguidi  of  her  soul,  and  to  wear  off  those  painful 
sensations  which  she  felt,  on  account  of  leaving  bar  child 
and  all  she  had,  in  Barbadoes.  With  her  new  .proprie- 
tors she  was  ajcain  employed  in  domestic  concerns,  and, 
from  their  confidence  in  lier  rectitude,  was  permitted  to 
act  without  controul.  In  this  station  she  became  the  wife 
of  a  Dutchman,  with  whom  she  lived  sixteen  years,  but 
had  no  child  after  leaving  Barbadoes.  The  Jjutcbman 
dyin^,  she  became  the  wife  of  another  man,  an  enemy  to 
godlmess,  with  whom  she  lived,  till  by  hearing  the  Me- 
Siodists,  she  was  convinced  of  sin,  and  induced  to  join 
the  society.  Exasperated  at  her  ccxiduct,  he  immediately 
became  her  enemy,  stripped  her  of  aU  she  had,  ana, 
leaving  her  much  in  debt,  finally  abandoned  her.  Though 
grievra  at  this  unmerited  treatment,  she  rejoiced  in  being 
separated  firom  a  roan  to  whom  she  was  not  lawfiiUy 
married,  and  who  wae  so  great  an  enemy  ,to  all  spiritual 
tiuDff*  In  this  single  state  she  has  devoted  her  days  to 
Go^  and  bids  £ur  to  ^d  her  life  in  peace." 

In  the  month  of  May,  1799,  the  society  on  the  little 
Island  of  Jostvan  Dykes,  amounted  to  nearly  300  souls. 
In  Tortola  and  [Spanish  Town,  the  attachment  of  the 
people  to  the  wonl  of  God  continued  without  any  dimi* 
nution,  thou^  in  neither  of  these  phices  had  the  societies 
increased.  The  extraordinary  spirit  of  hearing  whidi 
prevailed  in  Jostvan  Dykes,  ma^  be  seen  in  its  proper 
light,  in  the  following  extract  of  a  letter  written  by  Mr. 
Mui^och,  from  Tortola,  May  4,  1779.  *^  Mr.  Sturgeon 
and  I  have  visited  Mr.  Wynne's  estate  once  a  fortnights 
The  poor  dear  creatures  pay  great  respect  to  the  word  of 
God.  Mr.  Skdton  is  enlarging  the  little  thatched  house 
in  which  we  have  usually  preaimed,  and  proposes  to  have 
it  covered  with  shingles.  I  was  there  last  Sunday,  and  also 
visited  Jostvan  Dykes.  Among  the  people  who  flocked  to 
hear,  were  a  great  many  of  the  gented  White  people,  some 
of  whom,  I  believe,  had  never  heard  a  Methodist  preacher 
before.  They  all  behaved  wdl,  and  seemed  to  hear  with 
very  ^reat  attention.  It  being  on  Sunday,  I  read  the 
iaoimng  service  of  the  church,  and  tben  endeavoured  to 
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explain  to  them  the  words  of  Christ,  Matt  xviii.  S.  On 
taking  my  leave  of  the  people,  I  rode  up  a  very  steep  hilt^ 
and  mned  with  a  Mr.  Cr — ^y,  an  old  planter.  And  though 
I  had  been  absent  from  the  congregation  three  houra^ 
they  continued  still  waiting,  expecting  another  sermon; 
but,  having  previously  appointed  to  preach  on  Mr. 
Wynne's  estate  the  same  evening,  it  was  impossible  for 
me  to  comply  with  their  request  I  therefore  prayed 
with  them,  and  was  about  to  get  into  the  boat,  on  which 
they  gathered  about  me  with  such  eagerness,  that  it  was 
with  the  utmost  difficulty  I  could  get  away.  Even  the 
white  people  were  very  friendly." 

It  was  not  lonff  after  the  preceding  letter  was  written, 
before  both  Mr,  Sf  urdoch  and  Mr.  Sturgeon  were  taken 
severely  ill  with  a  fever.  For  some  time  their  situations 
were  extremely  dangerous,  but  through  the  divide  bless- 
ing they  at  length  recovered.  Being  totally  unable,  while 
this  affiction  continued,  to  superintend  the  affiurs  of  the 
society,  some  irregularities  crept  in,  which,  for  a  short 
season,  put  on  a  threatening  aspect  towards  the  mission 
at  large.  It  so  happened,  that  about  this  time  a  great 
numkMer  of  slaves  revolted  from  their  masters,  among 
whom  were  sonie  who  were  members  of  the  socie^. 
Through  this  circumstance  the  sentlemen  on  the  Island 
became  greatly  alarmed,  apprehending  that  the  revolt 
which  they  beheld,  had  resulted  from  those  principles 
which  had  been  inculcated  among  their  slaves.  Full  of 
this  persuasion,  the  members  of  the  public  assembly  sent 
for  the  Missionaries  to  appear  before  them,  to  undei^ 
snch  interrogations  as  their  apprehensions  mi^ht  suggest 
They  were,  however,  treated  with  much  civility,  anil 
gave  such  satisfactory  account  of  their  own  conduct,  as 
to  exempt  themselves  from  the  imputation  of  guilt  The 
assembly  nevertheless  passed  a  resolution,  <<  That  the 
slaves  should  not  henceforth  be  permitted  to  assembly 
t(^ether  on  the  estates,  either  to  pray  or  exhort,  by  day 
or  by  night,  either  on  week-days  or  Sundays,  unless  a 
preacher  were  with  them,  lest  they  should  either  form 
conspiracies,  or  lay  plans  for  future  revolts*'^  They  also 
required  of  the  Missionaries,  **  that  none  in  future  should 
be  admitted  into  the  society,  unless  they  had  previously 
obtained  a  ticket  from  their  respective  owners,  signifying 
their  approbation."  These  were  restrictions,  which,  on 
the  whole,  tended  very  much  to  impede  the  progress  of 
the  Gospel,  and  their  effects  were  severely  felt  in  the  fol* 
lowing  years. 
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The  society,  through  the  whole  of  the  Virgin  Islands, 
ftbout  the  time  of  these  local  conunotions,  amounted  to 
2646,  of  whom  no  more  than  17  were  Whites.  Towards 
the  close  of  the  year,  several  more  joined  the  connexion, 
and  much  of  the  prejudice,  which  had  been  excited,  va- 
nished away.  But  great  numbers  were  obliged  to  leave 
the  Islands,  and  take  up  their  abode  in  Demarara,  on  the 
continental  shores,  so  that,  on  the  whole,  a  decrease  in 
the  society  took  place.  As  to  those  who  remained,  their 
conduct  continued  irreproachable^  *^  I  have  (says  Mr. 
Pattison,  a  Missionary,  who  had  just  reached  Tortola,) 
already  visited  Peter  Island  since  my  arrival,  and  intend 
visiting  all  as  soon  as  possible.  There  appears  to  be  a 
very  blessed  prospect  of  an  in-gathering  to  the  church, 
as  me  whole  society  seems  much  stirred  up,  and  the  mem- 
bers are  praying  for  a  revival.  I  have  now  appointed  a 
stewards'  and  leaders'  meeting  to  be  held  every  week, 
which  I  am  fully  persuaded  was  quite  necessary,  and  will 
be  productive  of  ereat  ^ood." 

Nothing  remarkable  nappened  in  the  year  1800.  In  a 
general  letter,  written  by  the  leaders  of  the  society,  they 
bear  a  strong  testimony  in  favour  of  Mr.  Murdock's  piety 
and  zeal,  and  sincerely  regret  his  departure  from  tnem. 
They  describe  him  as  *'  a  labourer  that  need  not  be 
ashamed  of  his  work,  and  as  being  courageous  in  the 
cause  of  Christ."  *^  Mr.  Pattison  and  Mr.  Sturgeon, 
who  are  at  present  with  us,  are  both  earnest  (they  say) 
in  their  duty.  The  work  of  Crod  prospers  in  this  Island, 
and  we  trust  that  it  will  continue  to  do  so  more  and  more, 
till  sinners  shall  be  brought  to  see  the  hideousness  of  sin, 
and  the  beau^  of  holiness  and  of  Christ." 

In  1801  and  1802,  the  Missionaries  exerted  themselves 
to  liquidate  those  debts  which  had  been  contracted  in 
former  years ;  but  through  a  combination  of  unpleasant 
circumstances,  their  efforts  were  only  crowned  with  a 
partial  success.  The  religious  department  presented  little 
more  than  those  common  events  which  are  inseparable 
frem  this  transitory  state.  Death  swept  multitudes  away, 
but,  through  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  new  converts 
were  raised  up  to  supply  their  places.  The  labours  of 
the  Missionaries  were  acknowledged  of  God  by  his  adding 
s^s  to  their  ministry ;  but  the  numbers  that  were  obliged 
to  leave  the  Island,  together  with  such  as  were  expelled  the 
(x>nnexion  for  improper  conduct,  and  such  as  voluntarily 
abandoned  it,  reduced  the  society  much  below  the  aggre* 
gate  amoont  which  has  occasionally  given. 
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In  1803^  Mr.  Murdock,  who  had  been  stationed  ia 
Tortola  the  preceding  year,  gives  the  following  statement 
of  the  society.  ^^  The  JBlacks  and  coloured  people  amount 
to  2070,  and  the  Whites  to  38.  About  440  of  these  attend 
the  supper  of  the  Lord,  and  345  meet  in  band  as  well  as 
in  class.  Many  have  died  this  year,  it  havins  been  a 
sickly  season,  and  not  a  few  of  them  ha|^y  in  uie  Lord. 
Some  have  been  removed  to  other  Islands."  By  a  letter 
from  the  stewards  and  leaders  of  the  societies,  which  bears 
date  May  10,  1803,  the  preceding  account,  as  it  respects 
the  welfare  of  the  society,  has  been  both  confirmed  and 
enlarged.  "  We  are  happy  (they  say)  to  inform  you, 
that  pure  religion  seems  to  be  ^reading  &st  in  this  Island ; 
the  people  are  quite  chaaiged  for  the  better ;  both  rich  and 
poor  appear  to  receive  the  ingrafted  word,  which  is  able 
to  save  their  ^ouls.  We  trust  to  see  J^usalem  in  foil 
prosperity  in  this  land,  and  to  hear  of  a  glorious  revival 
of  the  work  of  God  in  every  other." 

Mr.  Murdock,  who  had  been  appointed  from  hence  to 
St.  Christopher's,  was  seized  with  a  violent  fever  early  in 
the  month  of  January,  1804,  and  for  some  time  was 
thought  by  all  his  mends  to  be  post  recovery.  Mn 
Thompson,  who  arrived  nearly  about  Uie  same  time^  was 
taken  down  with  the  same  afmction,  through  which  the 
former  was  detained  in  Tortola,  and  by  which  both  were 
prevented  from  prosecuting  tlieir  missionary  labours  in 
their  different  stations  of  appointm^it.  Mr.  Murdock^ 
on  recovering  from  his  illness,  dq)arted  from  this  Island, 
early  in  the  month  of  June;  and  on  the  94th,  Mr« 
Brownell,  his  successor,  reached  Tortola;  and  on  the 
16th  of  July,  1804,  after  having  taken  a  survey  of  the 
society,  and  of  the  condition  of  its  various  members,  gave 
the  following  statement : 

^^  I  find  religion  has  made  a  great  alteration  for  the 
better  among  the  poor  Blacks  in  this  Island,  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  them  enjoying  peace  with  God,  than  in  most 
Islands  to  windward,  f ut  there  are  fewer  coloured  or 
white  people,  who  attend  even  the  preadiinff  than  in  any 
Island  that  I  have  seen.  The  prospect  of  gooa  among  diese 
is  very  small.  Fornication,  adultery,  and  neglect  of  all  re- 
ligion, are  reigning  sins  in  this  region.*    There  are^  I  sup* 

*  Th«  poblication  of  this  letter  oocasioned  a  nfftsecution,  a«  irill  be 
ascn  io  a  rabtequent  page. 


pose  fifteen  or  siieteen  small  Islands  around  thi%  but,  even 
in  the  whole,  there  is  not  one  place  of  worship  besides  oat 
chapels ;  neither  h  there  a  beneficed  clergyman  to  be 
found.  Never  did  the  Methodists  undertake  a  mission,  in 
a  place  that  wanted  it  more.  Yet,  as  God  has  blessed  his 
word  to  the  conversion  of  so  many  Blacks,  we  will  not  des« 
pair  of  bis  calling  the  coloured  and  white  people  also,  fi:#m 
darkness  to  light,  and  of  his  turning  them  from  Satan  to 
himself. 

<'  The  labour  of  this  circuit  is  not  hard,  ibr  the  Island 
is  so  ntountainous,  that  we  cannot  go  far  from  home  on 
horseback.  But  visiting  the  little  Islands  and  Quays  is 
generally  difficult,  and  sometimes  dangerous.  To  be 
tossed  about  in  a  small  open  boat,  while  almost  every 
wave  threatens  to  overwhelm  it,  appears  strange  to  those 
who  have  been  accustomed  to  another  mode  of  life ;  but 
the  love  of  souls  surmounts  every  difficulty." 

Nor  was  Jt  to  Tortola  alone  that  the  divine  goodness 
was  confined.  In  Spanish  Town,  and  the  adjacent 
Islands^  the  gracious  work  was  carried  on,  as  will  appear 
firom  the  following  paragraph,  taken  firom  a  letter  written 
by  Mr.  Isham,  dated  June  11,  1804.  "  Since  I  came  t^ 
this  circuit,  I  have  spent  most  of  my  time  betwixt  Spanish 
Town  and  the  Island  of  Anagada,  where  we  have  a  few 
people  in  society,  who,  I  trust,  are  endeavouring  to  orna-> 
ment  the  religion  of  Jesus,  and  preparing  to  meet  him  to^ 
their  everlasting  comibrt.*^  In  the  former  of  these  Islands 
we  enjoy  the  goixlness  of  God,  and  hate  love  and  peace 
in  our  society.  Several  have  lately  been  added  to  our 
church ;  and  from  what  I  have  both  heard  and  seen,  I 
trust  that  our  Immanuel  is  carrying  on  his  work  in  a  glo* 
rious  manner,  in  the  hearts  of  many  in  this  and  otner 
Islands." 

In  October  Mr.  Brownell  observes,  "  I  thank  God 
that  his  cause  continues  to  flourish,  and,  from  the  increas- 
ing number  of  people,  who  attend  the  chapel,  I  trust 
^eat  good  will  be  done.  At  present  we  are  all  in  good 
health,  and,  on  the  whole,  are  going  on  tolerably  well 
in  the  mission.  There  has  of  late  been  an  increase  of 
white  people  in  the  congregation,  and  one  or  two  have 
lately  joined  the  society.  This  I  conceive  is  a  matter  of 
encouragement,  ais  it  will  probably  open  the  wri^  for  the 
appointing  of  stewards  for  the  society.  An  increase  of 
white  people  is  always  a  desirable  thing  in  these  Islands, 
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because  they  con  greatly  assist  the  Missionary,  aiid  theif' 
appointment  to  offices  in  the  society  wipes  away  a  great 
deal  of  reproach.  We  have  also  admitted  lately  wout 
twenty  Blacks." 

Among  the  many  who  departed  this  life,  and  among 
diose  who  continued  to  survive,  a  variety  of  instances 
might  be  selected,  as  comments  on  the  promises  of 
saving  faith ;  but  such  details  are  somewliat  foreign  to 
the  naturie  of  the  present  work.  There  are,  nevertheless, 
some  memorable  instances,  which  so  conspicuously  display 
the  compassion  of  God,  that  they  ought  not  to  be  passed 
over  in  perfect  silence.  As  a  livm^  witness  of  the  truth, 
we  select  the  following  memoir,  which  was  communicated 
by  Mr.  Isham,  in  a  letter  from  Spanish  Town,  which 
bears  date  the  17th  of  August,  1804. 

"  Isaac  Vanterpool,  a  Negro,  was  bom  in  this  Island, 
and  at  his  birth  was  the  proper^  of  a  Mr.  Ketura,  who 
made  a  present  of  him  to  Mr.  H — ;  to  whom  he  belonged 
between  four  and  five  years.  On  growihg  to  maturity^ 
he  took  a  wife,  by  whom  he  had  one  child,  Mr.  H — , 
being  much  involved  in  his  circumstances,  and  not  having 
it  in  his  power  to  satisfy  the  demands  which  were  made 
upon  him,  poor  Isaac  was  seized ;  and,  contrary  to  his 
desire,  being  torn  from  his  wife^  child,  and  relations,  was 
sent  to  the  Island  of  Tortola,  and  sold  for  the  benefit  of 
his  master's  creditors.  He  was  purchased  by  a  person^ 
who,  about  two  years  afterwards,  carried  him  to  St.  Eus- 
tatius,  and  again  sold  him,  contrary  to  his  inclination, 
to  a  Mr.  P— '  of  that  place.  Being  dissatisfied  with  his 
new  master,  he  soon  eloped,  and  embracing  the  first  op- 
portunity lliat  ofiered,  returned  to  his  wife  and  child  at 
Spanish  Town.  But  whatever  hi^piness  he  might  have 
experienced  on  this  account,  it  was  of  short  duration,  for 
being  soon  taken,  he  was  sent  back  to  St.  Eustatius. 
Soon  afler  this,  Mr.  P —  sold  him  to  one  of  this  Island, 
in  consequence  of  which  he  was  again  restored  to  his  wife 
and  connexions,  which  gave  him  no  small  joy. 

<^  When  the  Metho£st  Missionaries  visited  Spanish 
Town,  he  attended  their  preaching,  and  was  soon  con- 
vinced of  the  sinfulness  of  his  proceedings,  having  been 
fond  of  dancing,  and  of  following  the  corrupt  inclina^- 
tions  of  his  heart  He  soon  saw  the  necessity  of  aban-* 
doning  these  courses,  and  of*  so  altering  his  conduct^ 
that  he  might  escape  eternal  punishment,  and  obtain  the 
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blessings  promised  in  the  Gospel.  In  consequence  of 
these  convictions  he  began  to  depart  from  iniquity,  and 
to  seek  for  mercy ;  but  in  the  pursuit  of  this  he  met  with 
much  opposition, 

^'  His  mind  at  this  time  was  much  affected  with  alarm- 
ing dreams,  and  he  was  greatly  distressed  on  account  of 
his  ungodly  behaviour.  Being  weary  and  heavy  laden 
with  his  sins,  he  earnestly  sought  pardon  and  peace 
through  faitli  in  the  blood  of  Jesus ;  and  the  Lord,  who 
heard  his  cry,  removed  his  trouble,  spoke  peace  to  his 
soul,  and  enabled  him  to  rejoice  in  a  present  salva- 
tion. Some  time  after  this,  he  was  appointed  to  lead  a 
class,  and,  from  what  I  have  seen  and  heard,  has  always 
been  attentive  to  it,  watching  over  the  people  with  love, 
and  earnestly  exhorting  them  to  a  strict  attention  to  the 
means  of  grace,  and  to  a  constant  looking  to  God  through 
the  Saviour,  for  the  blessings'  oC  the  Gospel  in  time  and 
eternity.  In  his  deportment  he  appears  to  be  very  hum- 
ble^ and  desirous  of  the  salvation  of  his  fellow-creatures ; 
and  when  he  hears  of  any  in  the  society  acting  contrary 
to  their  profession,  he  appears  to  be  deeply  concerned 
respecting  them.  In  short,  he  loves  God,  his  cause,  and 
his  people,  and  longs  for  the  destruction  of  sin,  and  the 

Erosperlty  of  the  Redeemer's  kingdom.  I  have  known 
im  (concludes  Mr.  Isham)  between  nine  and  ten  years, 
and  hope  he  will  be  one  of  that  glorious  company,  to 
whom  Jesus  will  say — Enter  ye  into  the  joy  of  your 
Lord." 

Mr.  Isham  continued  to  labour  in  the  Virgin  Islands 
in  the  year  1805,  and  in  one  of  his  letters  he  gives  the 
following  account  of  the  society,  of  himself,  and  of  the 
manner  m  which  he  employed  his  time.  *^  Since  I  re- 
ceived the  circular  letter,  nothing  particular  has  taken 
place  among  us,  except  that  some  persons  have  been  ex- 
cluded, ancT  others  admitted  into  society.  My  plan  of 
proceeding  is  as  follows.  On  Sunday  morning  before 
breakfast,  I  attend  the  elasses  which  meet  in  the  chapel. 
At  ten  I  read  morning  prayers  and  preach,  and  after- 
wards catechise.  At  four  in  the  afternoon  I  preach  again. 
On  Monday  morning  we  have  prayers,  and  at  nignt  I 
attend  the  classes.  On  Wednesday  moming  we  nave 
prayers,  and  at  night  1  preach.  On  Thursday  night  1 
catechise.  On  Friday  morning  I  read  the  litany,  and  at 
night  attend  a  prayer-meetirlg.     On  Saturday  night  I 
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meet  the  bands  and  leaders.  -  Okice  a  month  I  administer 
the  sacranunt. 

^*  \Vhon  nn  opportunity  offers,  atd  it  is  convenient  to 
go,  I  visit  the  Island  of  Anagada,  on  whicli  we  have  a 
small  society.  These,  I  trust,  are  endeavouHng  to  adorn 
tlic  Gospel  of  Jesus,  and  preparing  to  meet  him  in  glory. 
I  liave  spent  above  ten  years  in  the  West  Indies,  and 
blessed  be  God,  have  enjoyed  a  good  degree  of  health. 
and  experienced  much  of  the  divine  mercy  and  love*  1 
have  cause  to  praise  the  Lord  for  what  is  past^  and  to 
trust  him  for  what  is  to  come.  May  the  Almighty  crown 
with  success  your  endeavours  to  promote,  his  glory,  and 
the  salvation  of  sinners."  In  another  letter  he  adds,  **  I 
trust,  from  what  I  have  both  seen  and  heard,  that  my 
exertions  to  do  good  to  my  fellow-creatures  have  not  been 
in  vain." 

It  hapjTened  on  the  3 1st  of  December,  1U05,  as  Mr. 
Brownell  wns  walkinc^  through  one  of  the  public  streets, 
that  he  was  sternly  accosted  oy  a  gentleman,  who  directed 
him  to  read  a  paper,  which  he  tnen  put  into  his  hand. 
On  stepping  aside  for  that  purpose,  he  was  seized  by  the 
arm  and  dragged  to  the  middle  of  the  street,  by  tlie  same 
person  from  whom  he  had  just  received  the  paper,  who 
mstantly  pnt  himself  in  an  attitude  to  strike  him.  This 
strange  behaviour  was  occasioned  by  a  letter  which  bad 
been  just  transmitted  to  the  Island,  containing  an  extract 
from  the  Methodist  Magazine  for  July  IWSf  in  which 
Mr.  Brownell,  in  a  letter,  then  published,  had  asserted,  that 
"  Foimication^  adidtery^  and  nenlect  of  all  religion^  loere 
reigning  sins  in  this  region"  This  letter,  the  gcntJcman 
asserted,  was  ^^  a  libel  on  the  public,  and  that  he  would 
hunt  the  writer  out  of  the  community." 

From  the  attitude  in  which  he  stood,  he  jproceeded  to 
bestow  the  epithets  of  t'ascal  and  scoundrel  with  no  com- 
mon liberality,  and  from  thence  to  strike  Mr.  Brownell 
in  the  face,  first  with  a  stick,  then  with  his  fist,  then  to 
pull  him  by  the  nose,  and  then  to  kick  him.  In  diis 
eareer  of  madness  he  was  instantly  joined  by  another, 
equally  furious  and  foolish  with  himself,  who,  after  pour- 
ing forth  more  abusive  language,  struck  him  a  violent 
blow  on  the  breast.  Scarcely  had  Mr.  Brownell  time  to 
turn  himself  round,  before  a  third  struck  him  with  the 
but-end  of  a  loaded  horsewhip,  which  cut  his  head  most 
severely.  "  His  hand  was  lifted  up  to  give  a  second  blow, 
but,  providentially,  (Mr.  Brownell  observes)  he  did  not 
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have  been 


strikei  pr  it  is  highly  probable  that  I  should  hav< 
murdered  in  the  open  street  and  in  the  ia^e  of  day. 

The  treatment  which  Mr.  Brownell  thus  received  from 
gentlemen  of  apparent  respectability,  soon  collected  a 
mob ;  and  while  they  were  busily  engaged  in  inquiring 
into  the  cause  of  the  transactions  which  tliey  had  partially 
beheld,  he  retired  to  the  hoqse  of  a  gentleman,  and  was 
thus  preserved  from  their  insatiable  furv.  They,  however, 
no  sooner  found  that  he  was  gone,  tiian  they  pursued, 
exhorting  each  other  to  perseyerc  till  they  haa  *^  finished 
the  business;''  and  he  only  escaped  this  second  tempest 
of  their  vengeance^  by  prostrating  himself  on  the  floor 
while  they  passed  by  the  wjdow.  From  this  place  he  was 
conducted  to  his  home  by  two  gentlemen  who  became  hh 
guard,  to  prevent  the  consequences  which  they  appre- 
n ended.  Here  he  was  confined  for  some  time,  throuirh' 
the  wound  on  his  head,  and  the  bruises  which  he  re- 
ceived, attended  by  two  physicians. 

On  the  3d  of  March,  1806,  Mr.  Brownell  brought  the 
affair  before  the  grand  jury  of  the  Virgin  Islands^  together 
with  a  number  of  competent  witnesses,  to  attest  the  truth 
of  his  own  alleviations;  but  the  grand  jury,  instead  of 
findrnff  the  bill  against  the  rioters,  presented  the  plaintiff. 
An  indictment  was  accordingly  drawn  up  by  the  King's 
council,  and  though  not  a  shadow  of  evidence  was  brought, 
except  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  England,  which  contained 
the  extract  from  the  magazine,  a  biH  was  readily  found.  He 
Vas  then  arraigned  at  the  bar,  and  pleaded  not  guilty ;  but 
the  King's  counsel  not  being  prepared  for  such  an  unex- 
pected trial,  it  was  postponed  to  thie  ensuing  Thursday. 

On  the  arrival  of  this  day,  the  same  plea  was  again 
repeated,   and  the  trial  was  again  postponed,    on  the 

Eound  that  nothing  could  be  done  without  the  original 
ter ;  for  at  present  the  whole  charge  rested  on  the  evi* 
dence  of  a  man,  who  averred  that  heliad  received  a  letter 
from  a  gentleman  in  England,  in  which  the  writer  states, 
that  he  had  read  in  ^  magazine  the  words  which  con- 
stituted the  crime,  aiid  which  were  said  to  be  in  a  letter 
flcnt  by  the  defendant  from  Tprtola.     This  became  a 

*  T4ie  letter  ailaded  to  above,  which  these  geDilemen  declared  to  be 
liheUous,  aod  wn  made  by  tbm  the  osiemibte  occasion  of  their  di8- 
torbance^  we  bave  |^?en  i|i  a  preceding  ua^e,  (186).  U  i«  dated  July 
16,  1804  It  is  Uiehl}  probalile  that  ihcy  bad  citber  nev<r  seen,  or  b»d 
totally  forfotten,  theVollowingobfrrvatiun  of  an  elegant  writer:  "  For- 
bidden wrUingt  are  puierally  tbou^i  to  be  certain  sparks  of  truth, 
which  fly  o^  i^  tjie  faces  of  iboRe  whq  att^ipf  t  to  tread  tbeui  out.'' 

Il2 
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specious  pretence  for  committing  him  to  prison  till  Sep- 
tember, which  they  were  the  more  eager  to  do,  from  a 
full  conviction  that  he  would  not  be  able  to  obtain  any 
bail,  and  that  it  would  become  a  punishment  which  they 
were  well  aware  the  law  could  not  inflict.  In  this,  how- 
•  ever,  they  were  much  deceived ;  and,  an  offer  of  bail 
being  made  from  a  quarter  they  least  expected,  induced 
them  to  bring  the  matter  to  an  immediate  issue.  This, 
nevertheless,  was  an  afiair  of  some  debate ;  but  finding, 
afler  the  usual  pleadings,  that  five  out  of  seven  of  the 
justices  were  of  opinion  that  the  trial  ought  not  to  be  put 
off,  the  King's  counsel  quashed  the  indictment,  to  the  no 
small  mortiflcation  of  those  who  sought  revenge. 

As  to  the  charge  itself,  contained  in  the  letter  published 
in  the  magazines,  not  even  the  most  violent  among  the 
prosecutors  attempted  to  falsify  it.  They  contended  that 
the  crimes  were  not  of  universal  application,  and  to  this 
no  part  of  the  letter  extended.  But  the  principal  branch 
of  the  criminality  of  Mr,  Brownell,  it  was  plain,  con- 
sisted in  his  pubhshing  to  the  world  those  prevailing  vices, 
which,  though  existing,  they  were  ashamed  publickly  to 
avow.  It  must  not,  however,  be  understood,  that  all  the 
principal  inhabitants  of  Tortola  gave  countenance  to  the 
proceedings  which  we  have  detailed ;  any  more  that  they 
were  implicated  in  those  vices  which  were  said  to  prevail. 
On  the  contrary,  vast  numbers  disapproved  tlieir  con- 
duct; and  even  the  chief  magistrate  observed,  that  ^^  as 
the  grand  jury  did  not  think  proper  to  find  a  bill  for  Mr. 
Brownell,  they  ought,  in  common  justice,  not  to  have 
\  ^  found  one  against  nim."     That  the  public  mind  was  not 

f  incensed  agauist  the  Missionaries  by  these  events,  we  may 

gather  from  this  circumstance,  that  the  white  part  of  the 
congregation  visibly  increased  afterward ;  and  even,  during 
the  whole  of  the  transactions,  no  other  branch  of  the 
society  was  exposed  to  any  persecution.  And,  if  actions 
may  be  permitted  to  declare  the  emotions  of  the  soul,  we 
have  much  reason  to  believe  that  thos^,  who  were  most 
active  in  promoting  the  prosecution,  reflect  on  what  has 
taken  place,  rather  with  shame  than  exultation. 

The  appointed  period  of  Mr.  Brownell's  continuance 
in  the  Virgin  Islands  having  expired,  he  retired,  towards 
the  autumn  of  the  year,  from  a  place  in  which  he  had 
received  a  personal  injury,  which  urged  his  departure — 
the  wound  on  his  head  disabling  him  from  bearing  the 
bent  of  the  sun.     At  this  time  Mr.  Evans  was  left  as  a 
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solitary  Missionary  on  the  Islands.     It  was  from  him  we 
learnt  the  mournfiil  intelligence  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Star- 

Sioi^,  one  of  our  Missionaries,  while  on  his  passage  from 
renada.  In  his  letter,  which  is  dated  August  14,  1806, 
he  observes,  that  Mr.  Sturgeon  was  taken  Ul  at  Grenada, 
and  gradually  grew  worse,  till  the  homeward-bound  fleet 
left  that  place.  At  this  time  he  thought  it  best  to  attempt 
reaching  the  Virgin  Islands,  in  which  the  relations  of  his 
wife  resided.  But  all  his  efforts  proved  ineffectual.  On 
the  second  morning  after  he  left  Grenada,  he  departed 
this  life^  and  was  committed  to  a  watery  grave.  His  dis- 
consolate widow  and  only  child,  (a  gin  of  about  four 
years  of  age)  after  witnessing  their  misfortune,  reached 
their  friends  in  safety.  Mrs.  Sturgeon  says,  that  her  late 
husband  was  very  happy  in  his  mind  during  his  sickness, 
and  that  his  conversation  was  entirely  on  religious  sub- 
jects. Departing  this  life  under  these  circumstances,  it 
is  not  to  be  supposed  that  we  could  be  furnished  with  any 
documents  relative  to  his  death;  but  from  the  general 
tenor  of  his  life  and  ministry,  we  have  every  reason  to 
believe  that  he  died  in  peace,  and  that  his  soul  entered 
into  the  enjoyment  of  that  rest  which  remaineth  for  the 
people  of  God.  ' 

With  respect  to  the  work  at  large  in  the  Virgin  Islands, 
Mr.  Evans,  in  the  same  letter  in  which  he  gives  an  ac- 
count of  Mr.  Sturgeon's  death,  observes  as  follows.  <<  I  am 
happy  to  inform  you  that  tilings  appear  to  be  in  the  mend- 
ing way  here,  reople  of  all  colours  attend  the  chapel ; 
and  it  is  so  much  crowded,  that  I  am  grieved  to  see  the 
people  so  incommoded.  Many  want  pews,  and  say  they 
are  compelled  to  tarry  away,  because  when  they  come 
they  can  get  no  seats ;  while  those  who  have  pews  com- 
plain tliat  they  cannot  get  to  them,  the  alleys  and  gallery 
stairs  being  so  filled.  And,  I  may  add,  this  has  not  been 
the  case  for  once  only,  but  it  is  so  every  Sunday  morning. 
On  this  account  I  am  under  the  necessity  of  enlarging 
the  chapel,  and  am  encouraged  herein  by  the  willingness 
which  the  people  show  to  lend  every  assistance  in  their 
power.  I  have  added  about  thirty  to  the  society  in  town, 
and  about  thirty  more  have  given  in  their  names  to  meet 
in  class,  to  whom  I  have  not  yet  given  notes. 

"  I  hope  the  preachers  will  eheerfully  assist  in  this  ^eat 
work,  for  some  of  the  missionaries  being  dead,  and  others 
gone  home,  things  call  aloud  for  all  the  attention  which 
can  psssibly  be  given.     Barbadoes  and  Grenada  are  now 
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without  preachers  oiid  this  circuit  has  only  one.  I  hope 
the^e  considerations  will  stir  up  the  minds  of  pious  hcuy 
men,  to  cross  the  Atlantic  to  preach  the  Gospel.  They 
may  rxpect  their  ;trja1s9  but  I  hope  the  expectation  of  a 
crown  that  never  fades  away,  will  be  sufficient  to  induce 
them  to  encounter  with  resolution  all  the  difficulties  they 
may  meet  Yesterday  I  added  about  ten  to  the  society. 
The  whole  number  in  Tortola,  and  the  other  Virgm 
Islands,  is  n^w  about  2040,  of  whom  no  more  than  38  are 
Whites." 

The  circuit  being  thus  reduced  to  one  preacher,  a  scar« 
city  of  preaching  followed ;  and  the  efifects  of  tJiis  un- 
avoidable omission  were  almost  immediately  &lt  tjirough 
the  more  distant  societies,  during  the  remaining  part  of 
the  year  1806,  and  in  a  more  general  manner  in  1807* 
In  the  month  of  April  of  this  year,  Mr,  Evans  observes, 
tliat  from  the  preceding  June  to  that  period,  he  had  joined 
about  4'50  to  the  society,  but  had  been  under  the  necessity 
of  excluding  for  misconduct  130.  Many  otliers  had  been 
taken  away  by  death,  and  many  more  in  the  forsaken 
places,  had  wandered  from  the  fold  which  there  was  no 
diepberd  to  superintend ;  so  that,  on  the  whole,  a  consi* 
derable  reduction  had  taken  place.  In  Spanish  Town 
Mr.  Evans  was  unable  to  preach  oftener  than  oijce  a 
month ;  and  somie  of  the  smaller  Islands  were  abandoned 
altogether ;  whik  those  places  which  still  remained,  re- 
quired greater  energies  than  one  man  was  able  to  exert. 

In  Toitpla,  however,  to  which  the  labours  of  Mr.  ^vans 
were  cliiefly  con6ned,  the  work  assumed  a  p^ore  pleasant 
aspect  ^<  With  regard  to  the  spiritual  sUtfi  of  this 
Isiind^  (he  observes)  if  I  may  judge  by  those  things 
wliich  are  generally  taken  ns  proote  of  prosperity,  I  must 
-ceMidudie  that  the  work  is  still  owned  of  Goid^  The  con- 
gr«gatioiis  are  frequently  so  large,  that  the  chapel,^though 
much  AoWged,  is  still  too  small  to  contain  the  peo^e. 
Th^  dftsses  tare  better  aitended*  Many  apply  for  admit- 
tance into  the  society.  Thirty  or  £bfty  ,are  meeting  on 
ti4al,  and  soQie  profess  to  have  obtained  lately  ^  sense  of 
God's  love  to  their  souk.  Several  have  died  happy  jn 
the  Loril,  o^e  of  whom  was  a  leader  of  Spanish  Town. 
When  I  went  to  see  him  a  little  Ix&re  his  death,  I  found 
hiai  delivered  from  gU  slavish  fear,  and  waiting  for  the 
hour  of  bis  departure  with  joy  and  gladness  in  his  soul. 
Heboid  vmih^i  he  wanted  nothing  nut  that  Cod's  will 
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should  be  done  in  him,  and  that  the  Lord  would  make 
him  entirely  ready,  atid  then  talce  him  to  himself.      ^ 

"  Another  who  died  happy  in  the  Lord,  was  a  Miss 
Gordon,  of  Tortola.     She  had  been  careless  about  reli^ 

S*on  till  a  few  months  before  her  death,  when  it  pleaded 
e  Lord  to  lay  his  afflicting  hand  upon  her ;  she  was 
then  visited  by  one  of  our  friends,  who  spoke  to  her 
respecting  the  salvation  of  her  soul,  and  prayed  with  her: 
diis  he  often  did,  and  his  labour  was  not  lost.  It  pleased 
the  Lord  so  far  to  restore  her,  that  she  frequently  attended 
preaching  and  the  private  meetings.  Fler  disorder,  how- 
ever, soon  returned,  and  carried  her  to  her  resting  place. 
I  went  to  see  her  several  times  during  her  illness,  and 
found  her  strong  in  faith,  the  fear  of  death  being  gone, 
and  her  soul  waiting  for  the  Lord  to  come  and  take  her 
to  himself.** 

From  the  month  of  April  to  the  middle  of  August,  Mr, 
Evans  continued  his  labours  with  unremitting  assiduity, 
regarding  the  eternal  welfare  of  the  souls  committed  to 
his  care^  more  than  his  own  bodily  health.  These  exer* 
tions  being  too  great,  in  that  warm  climate^  for  his  con- 
stitution, soon  brought  on  an  alarming  fever,  which,  on 
the  19th  of  August,  conducted  him  to  those  regions 
where  the  wicked  cease  from  troubling,  and  the  weary 
find  repose.  Of  this  melancholy  circumstance,  the  author 
of  these  pages  received  the  painful  intelligence,  in  a  letter 
written  by  a  gentleman  of  the  faculty,  who  attended  him 
in  his  illness;  it  was  dated  August  16,  1807,  onlv  three 
days  prior  to. his  departure,  and  couched  in  the  following 
terms. 

«  My  Dear  Sib, 
**  I  write  from  the  house  at  which  Mr.  Evans  is,  on  a 
sick,  and  to  all  human  appearance,  a  dying  bed.  He 
has  been  for  thirteen  days  confined  by  a  most  alarming 
fever,  which  has  for  the  last  five  days  resisted  every  efibrt 
I  could  make  to  subdue  it  Since  Friday  I  have  given 
him  over;  but,  as  while  life  remains,  it  is  our  duty  to  do 
all  we  can,  I  have  continued  my  attendance.  The  fiat  is, 
I  fear,  gone  forth,  and  he  will  shortly  receive  the  reward 
of  bis  reallv  uncommon  exertions  in  the  service  of  his 
master.  I  diink  it  right  to  give  you  this  information,  as 
there  is  not  another  minister  here  to  supply  bis  place. 
"  Tour's,  very  truly, 

«  G.  R.  PORTEH." 
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The  society,  at  the  time  of  this  afflictive  dispensation^ 
amounted  to  1 808,  of  whom  only  SS  were  Whites.  These 
were  scattered  through  the  different  Islands,  and  appa- 
rently forsaken  in  a  wilderness,  as  sheep  without  a  shep- 
herd. In  human  assistance  they  had  no  inducement  to 
put  their  trust ;  but  the  living  God  had  promised  to  be 
their  friend.  ConiSding  in  his  promised'  protection,  they 
were  taught  by  experience  the  folly  of  trusting  in  an  arm 
of  flesh ;  and  were  led  to  rely  alone  for  their  safety  on 
him  who  cannot  change.  Thus  these  gloomy  dispensa- 
tions of  providence,  having  been  rendered  beneficial,  will 
.ultimately  work  together  for  good,  and  finally  swell  tliat 
song  of  joy  which  shall  begin  in  eternity,  but  never  end. 

The  afBicted  societies  and  forlorn  congregations  in  the 
Virgin  Islands,  did  not  long^  however,  continue  to  suffer, 
what  they  both  fcit  and  feared,  from  the  death  of  Mr. 
Evans.  An  over-ruling  Providence  had  provided  against 
the  effects  of  its  own  mysterious  dispensations,  by  oirect- 
ing  other  labourers  to  fill  the  places  of  those  who  had 
just  entered  into  the  joy  of  their  Lord. 

Mr.  Hodgson,  ignorant  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Evans, 
had  been  appointed  in  England  to  repair  to  Tortola,  to 
assist  him  in  his  labours.  He  accordingly  embarked  at 
Liverpool,  (in  company  with  another  Missionary,  who 
also  was  about  to  labour  in  the  West  Indies)  on  the  1st 
of  October,  1807,  on  l)oard  the  Venerable,  a  ship  bound 
for  Barbadoes.  Nothing  remarkable  happened  during 
the  voyage  that  merits  a  distinct  narration.  Occasionally 
the  appearance  of  a  suspicious  vessel  alarmed  their  fears, 
and  sometimes  contrary  winds  retarded  their  progress; 
but  every  thing  ultimately  proving  favourable,  they  landed 
lit  Barbadoes  in  safety,  after  a  passage  of  forty-three 
days. 

On  making  inquiries  after  the  Methodist  society  on  this 
island,  and  nnding  some  of  ihe  members,  he  received  the 
melancholy  intelligence  that  Mr.  Robinson,  our  Mission- 
ary in  that  place,  had  also  departed  into  a  world  of  spirits 
some  time  before  his  arrival.  In  consequence  of  his 
death  they  were  left  without  any  guide  to  instruct  them 
either  by  his  example  or  precepts ;  to  warn  them  of  their 
danger,  or  encourage  them  in  the  way  of  righteousness. 
Mr.  Hodgson  was  received  by  them  with  open  arms  and 
tears  of  joy,  from  a  full  conviction  that  he  had  come  on 
purpose  to  labour  among  them,  and  fill  the  station  of  the 
deceased.     Great,  therefore,  was  their  disappointment, 
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Wlieii  they  ^cre  informed  that  he  only  came  as  a  transient 
visitor  among  them,  that  his  stay  would  be  but  short,  that 
he  was  about  to  |>rbceed  to  Tortola,  and  was  under  obli- 
gations which  he  had  bound  himself  not  to  violate.  He 
tarried  with  them  eight  days,  preached  several  times,  and 
seissed  the  first  fiivourable  opportunity  to  proceed  to  the 
place  of  his  destination.  So  urgent,  however,  were  their 
solicitations,  and  so  pressing  were  their  necessities,  that 
Mr.  Willis,  who  had  accompanied  him  from  England, 
was  prevailed  upon  to  tarry  in  Barbadoes  till  he  sliould 
receive  orders  to  remove,  or  till  another  Missionary 
should  be  sent  to  labour  among  them. 

On  the  S^th  of  November^  Mr.  Hodgson,  left  Barba* 
does,  amidst  the  teats  of  tho^e  who  solicited  bis  stay.  He 
sailed  on  board  the  Queen  Charlotte  packet,  which, 
though  about  to  visit  other  Islands,  was  ultimately  bound 
for  Tortola.  The  next  day  he  landed  at  Dominica,  ^nd 
visited  the  society,  and  was  kindly  received  both  by  them 
and  bv  Mr.  Pattison,  the  Missionary  on  the  Island.  ,  In 
this  place  he  also  preach^  several  times,  to  large  and 
attentive  congregations.  The  society  at  Roseau,  the 
capital  of  the  Ismnd,  he  fdund,  on  the  whole,  in  a  flou^ 
rishing  condition ;  but  their  spirits  were  much  depressed, 
in  consequence  of  their  chapel  having  been  taken  from 
them  in  a  forcible  manner,  by  some  who  manifested  no 
solicitude  for  their  welfere.  At  Prince  Rupert's,  a  sickly 
part  of  the  Island,  the  state  of  the  society  was,  however, 
very  difierent.  He  did  not  visit  it,  but  learned  from 
some  individuals  who  came  from  that  place  to  Roseau, 
that  their  condition  was  truly  deplorable.  No  preacher 
had  been  among  them  for  nearly  two  years,  nor  could 
any  one  venture  thither  but  at  the  risk  of  his  life, 
through  the  unwholesomeness  of  the  place.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  omission,  many  had  neglected  the  assem- 
bling of  themselves  together;  the  love  of  others  was 
waxing  cold ;  and  in  general  their  morals  were  rapidly  on 
the  decline.  Such  was  respectively  the  state  of  the  soci- 
ety, both  in  Roseau  and  Prince  Rupert's. 

From  Dominica  the  packet  sailed  to  Antigua,  on  which 
Island  he  also  landed,  and  visited  the  Missionaries  and 
society.  These  were  in  a  prosperous  state.  The  expert- 
ttice  of  such  as  he  conversed  with,  he  describes  as  ra- 
tioiUal  and  scriptural,  and  many  among  them  were  making 
pleasing  advances  in  the  divine  life. 

On  me  6th  of  December  he  lefl  Antigua,  and  sailed 
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ior  Montserrat,  4it  wlucb  :place  the  &llDwiM  a^keatin^ 
occurred^  which'for  its^siqgularity  deserves  to^  jreoorded. 
Hie  captain  of  |heXilly  «loop  of  wvr,  then  lying  in  the 
Jiarboyr,  learning,  by  some  means,  that  a  iCdethodist 
preacher  was  then  on  board  the  packet  just  come  into 
.port,  instantly  c^une  on  board,  and  after  inuroduciBg  him- 
self very  politely,  requested  bim  .to  come  on  board  his 
ship  to  visit  one  of  his  officers^  who  was  a  disseol^ 
then  lying  at  the  point  of  death*     Mr.  Hodgsim  readily 
acceded  to  the  proposal,  and,  in  con^pliance  with  his  ear- 
nest request,  accompanied  him  on  board  the  Lilly.    He 
was  received  with  the  utmost  respect  by  the  oiHoejns,  and 
soon  coiiducted  to  the  apartment  of  the  ,gentleman,  on 
.whose  account  he  had  .visited  the  ship,    (m  entering  die 
state-c&bin,  he.  found  hjin  lying  on  a  sofa,  and  hisbuothor 
ofBcevs,  with  dgected  countenances  and  'Solemn  aspects^ 
pitting  round  hiou    Mr,  Hodgson  accosted  him  according 
to  his  ^appearancet  as  a  man  stwdixig  on  the  borders  w 
eternity.     He  spoke  to  him  of  tlie  heinous  nature  oi  sin, 
and  set  before  him  the  justice  and  the  .mercy  .of  God.   He 
gave  replies  to  various  qmestions  ^hich  were  pFcl|)oaed, 
expatiated,  with^eat  plainness  xm  tiie  necessity  of  being 
born  agtiin,  and  of  preparing  to  «neet  our  God ;  and  in- 
directly warned  those  who  witneBsed  the  solemnity,  4o  flee 
^om  the  wrath  to  come*    He  continued  thus  conversing 
with  him  for  some  time,  and,  at  length,  when  about  lo 
t^ike  his  leave,  the  captain,  in  the  name  ^f  himself  and 
officers,  thanked  him  forhis  kind  attention  (o  their  dytiq; 
friend. 

Mr.  Hodgson^  on  the  ibllowkig  day,  having  been  oa 
shore  viewing  dip  town,  was  Tetuminc  on  Doard  tbe 

Eacket^  when  the  boat  in  which  he  was,  had  to  poes  close 
y  the  Lilly.  The  captain,  seeing  him  in  the  boat,  ordered 
iier  alongside,  and  once  more  invited  him  on  board. 
Mr.  H.  went  a  second  time  to  visit  the  dving  man,  whom 
he  had  seen  on  the  preceding  vday.  At  this  time  Ae  pre^ 
sident  of  Montserral^  and  all  the  principal  magistrates 
were  on  board,  where  they  had  been  dining.  The  cap- 
tain, taking  Mr.  H.  into  the  cabin,  introdxiced  him  to  the 
president,  and  to  the  othpr  gentlemen  present,  who  re* 
ceived  him  with  much  politeness  and  respect  The  con- 
versation immediately  turned  on  the  nature  of  missions^ 
and  many  questions  were  proposed  by  the  president,  re- 
lative to  those  of  the  Methodists,  which  Mr.  H.  ansmred 
much  to  his  apparent  satis&ction.    Among  other  things, 
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he  asked  ^wliy  wehsd  no  Missionary  in  Montserrat  as  in 
other  Islands?  Mr.  H-.  replied,  that  several  attempts  had 
been  made  in  former  years,  which  had  been  rendered  ine& 
fectaid^  That  the  magistrates  had  hitherto  appeared  hos^ 
tile  to-themeasure^  and  had  actuality  driven  Mt*.  Oieeiis, 
one -of  our  Missionaries,  off  the  Island.  Ub  replied,  that 
He  did  not  recoUeet  the  circmnstance^  and  that  whatever' 
iDJgbt'have  been  the  case  on  former  occasions,  there  was 
no  such  obstacle  now.  He  then  inquired  into  our  means 
of  support^  our  emoluments  in  the  West  Indi^  was  re» 
markebly  inquisitive,  and  seemed  attentive  to  the  replies 
which  were  given  to  each  question.  And  after  satisfying 
himself  in  numerous  particulars,  he  turned  to  the  com* 
pany,  observing,  that  he  thought  it  a  laudable  under- 
takings and  one  that  ought  to  he  encouraged.  Mr.  H. 
continued  with  them  about  two  hours,  but  neither  saw 
nor  heard  any  thing  abont  the  sick  man.  At  length, 
being  about  to  retire,  the  captain,  not  willing  for  him  to 

Saway  under  a  delusion,  frankly  confessedto  him  that 
^  whole  was  nothing  but  a  farce,  and  apologized  for  the 
joke*  that  had  -been  put  upon  him.  He  then  ordered  the 
jcJly  boat 'to  be  manned,  which  was  instantly  done,  and 
jlf  r.  H.  returned  in  it  to  the  packet,  not  a  little  surprised 
M  these,  sinsttlar  adventures. 

From  Montserrat  t^he  packet  sailed  to  Nevis,  where 
Mr.  Hodgson  had  an  (^portunity  of  visiting  the  Mission- 
aries, and  society  under  their  care  in  this  Island.  He 
4Xin tinned  in  this  place  only  a  little  while.  He,  however, 
preached  (Hioe,  but'  was  obliged  to  follow  the  packet  to 
SL  Christopher's  in  a  little  hmt^  as  she  sailed  before  he 
could  get  on  board. 

At'St^.  Christopher's  Mr.  Hodgson's  stay  was  not  much 
Icmger  than  it  had  been  .at  Nevis,  He  preached  at  CHd ' 
Road,  spoke  to  the  dasaes,  and  delivered  an  exhortation 
9^  Basse  Terre;  and  after  having  conversed  a  little  with 
the  Missionaries  on  this  Island,  prepared  to  embark  for 
Tortola,  the  place  of  his  primary  and  ultimate  destina- 
ticm.  Being  a  perfect  stranger  in  Tortola,  and  having 
no  one  to  introduce  him  to  the  people,  Mr.  Isham,  from 
Nevis,  had  agreed  to  accompany  him  thither.  They  ac-^ 
cordingly  sailed  together  in  the  packet,  and  on  the  12th 
of' December  left  St  Christopher's,  and  reached  Tortola 
on  the  next  day.  On  the  morning  of  the  ISth,  being 
l^day,  Mr.  H*  was  requested  by  the  capuin  of  the 
packet  to  peFforiii  the  duty  of  chaplain  on  hoard  the  ship. 
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With  this  request  he  readily  complied,  as  Mr.  Ishani  was 
sicki  and  could  not  possibly  have  supplied  his  place,  in 
case  he  had  refused.  The  seamen  attended,  and  behaved 
with  the  utmost  decency ;  and  after  the  service  was  ended,  • 
t)ie  captain  thanked  him  for  the  duty  he  had  performed, 
and  seemed  as  ready,  after  the  adventure  at  Montserrat^ 
to  treat  him  with  respect,  and  to  do  him  any  little  act  of 
.kindness,  as  he  had  bcien  before  to  treat  him  with  n^li- 
gcncc  and  contempt  The  manner  in  which  he  was  re« 
ceived  by  the  people  on  his  arrival  at  Tortola,  on  the 
same  day,  the  following  extract  from  one  of  hb  letters^ 
will  fiilly  describe : 

<<  I  landed  (he  ob8ei*ves)  safely,  on  Sunday  afternoon^ 
December  IS,  1807*  I  found  no  preacher  here,  Mr. 
Evans  having  died  some  months  previously  to  my  arrival. 
And  as  there  is  no  church  or  minister  here  of  any  kind, 
I  have  the  whole  Island  to  myself,  until  the  other  Mis- 
sionary arrives,  for  the  stay  of  Mr.  Isham  will  be  but 
short.  The  people,  as  soon  as  I  landed,  knew  me  to  be 
the  parson,  for  this  is  the  name  they  give  us  here,  and 
the  news  flew  like  lightning  through  the  town.  I  soon 
heard  the  sound  from  all  quarters,  ^  The  parson  is  come ! 
The  person  is  come  !'  The  news  soon  reached  the  chapel, 
in  which  the  people  were  assembled^  and  out  they  came. 
Three  or  four  got  hold  on  each  arm,  some  behind  and 
some  before,  and  I  was  led  in  triumph  tlirough  the  streets 
that  were  in  our  way  to  the  preacher's  house*  And  all 
the  windows  of  the  houses  were  filldd  with  people  to  see 
the  parson  pass  by.  I  cannot  describe  the  joy  which  was 
manifested  on  my  arrival.  *  Welcome  to  Tortola !  Wel- 
come to  Tortola !'  resounded  from  all  quarters,  and  the 
children  danced  for  joy.  You  may  perhaps  anticipate  my 
feelings.  I  was  overcome  with  gratitude  to  that  good 
Being,  who  hod  brought  me  through  so  many  dangers 
to  dwell  with  this  anectionate  people.  At  the  prospect 
of  what  lay  before  me,  I  was  also  deeply  humbled  under 
a  sense  of  my  own  unwortliiness,  and  likewise  of  my  own 
insufficiency  for  so  great  a  work.  For  by  the  death  of 
Mr.  Evans,  the  superintendency  of  the  whole  of  the 
Virgin  Islaiuls,  at  present,  devolves  on  me.  You  sec^ 
therefore,  that  I  have  the  care  of  some  thousands  of 
people.  Ix>rd,  who  is  sui&cieni;  for  these  tiling  !  For 
not  only  the  members  of  our  own  society,  consider  us  as 
tlu^ir  Pastor,  but  aU  that  attend  on  our  preaching,  for 
there  is  no  other  minister  in  aU  the  Virgin  Islands.*' 


.  Oa  the  following  day  Mr.  Hodgson  waited  on  the 
Governor,  and  presented  to  him  his  letters  of  orders. 
He  was  received  with  all  the  kindness  of  a  brother.  His 
hand  was  extended  towards  him  in  token  of  friendship. 
He  then  read  his  papers,  and  observed  with  the  utmost 
satisfaction ;  ^^  Sir,  yoil  are  entitled  to  every  privilege  of 
your  station.  If  any  one  disturb  you,  apply  to  me,  and 
you  shall  have  justice  done  you.''  *'  I  am  astonished, 
(«ays  Mr.  Hodgson)  at  the  idea  some  people  have  enter- 
tained, that  almost  any  person,  in  point  of  ability,  will 
do  fer  a  Missionaiy  in  the  West  indies.  I  can  assure 
you,  that  the  people  here  speak  better  English  than  the 
majority  in  similar  walks  of  life  do  in  London :  and  many 
af  the  negroes  speak  better  than  the  English  peasants; 
and  not  a  few  among  them  will  talk  and  reason  in  a  man- 
ner that  would  amaze  you.  You  would  be  pleased  to  see 
our  congregations,  how  neat  they  are ;  the  women  wear- 
iiig  plain  Methodist  bonnets,  'f'hey  are  a  credit  to  the 
connexion.'' 

In  a  letter,  dated  January  22,  1808,  Mr.  Hodgson 
makes  the  following  observations  on  the  state  of  religion, 
and  the  success  of  their  ministry.  <^  Mr.  Isham  and  my- 
self have  now  been  here  about  six  weeks,  and  the  Lord 
has  blessed  our  labours  in  a  wonderful  manner.  We  sel- 
dom preach  but  some  are  convinced  of  sin,  and  not  a 
few,  1  have  reason  to  believe,  are  truly  converted  to  God. 
Our  affiuFs,  both  spiritual  and  temporal,  are  in  a  flourish- 
ing state.  We  have  visited  several  of  the  Islands  ad- 
joining; they  all  seem  eager  for  the  water  of  life.  I  have 
also  visited  with  peculiar  pleasure,  the  houses  and  places 
where  Dr»  Coke  and  Mr.  Hammett  first  preached  the 
word  to  this  people ;  and  have  found  a  great  many  that 
were  benefited  by  their  preaching." 

Prior  to  our  attempts  to  introduce  the  Gospel  into  the 
Virgin  Islands,  almost  every  species  of  wickedness  pre- 
vailed among  the  Negroes,  but  the  general  reformation 
which  has  been  wrought,  is  now  visible  to  all.  Among 
other  branches  of  iniquity  to  which  they  were  addicted, 
there  was  one  which  they  termed  the  Camson,  a  practice 
which  at  once  gratified  their  sensual  appetites,  and  indulged 
their  native  superstitions.  The  Camsoo  was  a  filthy,  las- 
civious dance,  originally  imported  from  Africa,  in  which 
every  lustful  inclination  was  indulged  to  excess.  In  the 
detestable  delirium  which  the  passions,  when  abandoned 
by  all  restraint,  occasioned,  they  pretended  to  hold  an 
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i^roourse  with  dkeir  depaited-  ancostors  and  nlatioiiSy 
Qod  W  nec^ve  from  themi  instsuctions}  which  tib^  oon^ 
^idorect  themselves* religiously  bound  to  obey4  Theadvioa 
commumoated  at  these  seaaoas)  cousistal  ii>eqitemly  in  m 
QtrioC  injuDCtioa  to  aveo^  some  in|ury  whioh»thedqpatted 
was  suppose  to  havie  suabuiied  whUe  liviiig,.  but  ^riucb 
he  bad  not  ao  oppoclunitv.  to  revenge.  The  oulprit  ymB^ 
ppiBted  ouij  ^d  both  the  crime  and  vaigeance  wera 
specified)  so  thut  the  Camaon  frequently  terminated  iR; 
apta  of  the  most  ferocious  brutality  The  xinjunctioiia  or* 
responses  by  which  tfiey  professed  to.  be  directed^  weo^ 
delivered  by  some  personsi  who^  like  th&  prieste  of  (be. 
X>elphio  Oracle^  or  the<  Bohittos  of  thei  Garaibs^ 
Qoncealed  for  that  purpose*  And  what  tended  to  produ 
the  desived.  effect  with  greater  certainty,  the.  vepresanta*. 
tive  of  the  dead,  divested  his  laufluageof  that  ambiguity^ 
which  wrought  the  downfal  of  Lydia.  In  vain,  had  thei 
magistrates  endeavoured  to  sim>ros8Lapcaotioe>which  leA 
to  such  savage  barbarities,  but  the  deluded  creatarea^ 
asttisfied  of  the  reality  of  their  oracle^  and  of  their  mcan« 
taiions,  ehuied  the  vigilance  of  law^  and  sought  occasions 
to  practice  their  abominations  with,  aa  eagerness  that  wa» 
proportioned  to  the  strictness  of  the  prohibition. 

This  diabolical  custom  is  now*  totally  abwidoned^ 
tihrough  t^e  preaching  of  the  gospel*  Many  baveeK* 
changed  it  for  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  and  neeount 
wiith  noETor  the  parts  they  haive  home  in  these  detestable 
tcansactiona  The  season  of  Christmas,  which  fonnerly* 
was  a,  time,  of  ferocious  riot,  dissipation,  and  dninken-. 
ness,  is  now  also  rescued  from  the  practice  eC  exduaivO' 
wickedness,  iM^d  ia  scaircely  abused  so.  much  among  the 
Negroes,  as  it  is  ia  £nglaiKl  among  many  who.  disdain' 
the  name  of  slaves* 

On  the  sabbath-diay  a  reformation  ia  also  visible^  but 
the  chi^ge  is  less  <x>Bspicuoua  than  in  those  instances  i 
have  mentioned^  This  sacred  day  continues^still  to  be  pnK 
faned^  but  no  such  scenes  of  tumult  and  confusion  now< 
i^pea^,  as  formally  disgraced  the.  Islands^  The  violation 
of  the  sabboth  altogether,  it  is  not  wholly  in  the  power  of: 
the  slaves  to  avoid,  under  the  present  system  of  laws.  It' 
is  their  market  day ;  and  the  uecatsitiea  of  their  fiuniUeai 
compel^  them  to  transact  their  domestic  concema  at  this 
time,  Qfs  many  among  them  have  no  other  opportunities  ci* 
buying  what  they  want^  or  selling  the  prodtice  of  their 

gardens. 
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The  domestic  dUferenees  -which  arae  QOMnig  Ae  mem* 
bers  a£  society^  if  not  amicably  terminated  between  Aem*' 
leives,  «re  brought  befove  the  preadier  for  hb  decision, 
and  from  his  judgment  Aej  admit  there  ds  no  appisaL 
Mr.  Hodgson,  soon  after  his  aitriTal  at  Tortola,  had  tn 
fill  die  ocflnbined'dfficesiof  Aiinkteryinagistnile)  and  jvd^ 
and  to  regulate  in  these  oapocitaes  the  ^Sdrs  of  neeriy  two 
thousand  peopla 

*^  An  appeal  to  the  -minister  (he  observes  in  Febroasrjs 
lS08i)  is  their  dernier  resort  Our  society  is  lai^  and 
imitstiag  the  primmnie  tOkristians,  we  settle  every  Aiog 
among  ourselveB.  No  such  thing  is  known  iiere  as 
bcedier  going  to  Uunr  widi  bnodier.  And  «uch  is  the 
reverence  that  they  have  fiir  our  characters,  and  esteem 
for  our  persons,  that  they  seldom  refiise  to  abide  by  our 
determinations.  I  have  seen  the  most  resolute  opponents 
reconciled  together  in  our  presence.  For  such  is  the  res« 
pect  wUdi  £ev  have  fi>r  om*  judgments,  founded  on  a 
iigh  opinion  of  onr  integrity,  that,  confiding  in  ns,  they 
thmlt  they  cannot  be  wronged.  And  when  any  matter  has 
once  Ixen  settled  in  this  manner,  they  wUi  not  presume  to 
mention  it  agun,  for  fear  of  an  exdinion  from  liie  soci* 
ety^  wfaif^  they  dread  as  much  j»  an  Enghriunan  wouM 
standing  in  the  piOory,  or  on  Indian  losing  his  caster 
Yen  would  be  astonished  to  see  what  blessed  effects  sudi 
proceedings  prodnoe.  They  tend  to  promote  their  attadi** 
Baent  to  each  other,  to  slMe  pTcradices  before  they  become 
inveterate^  and  to  keep  alive  the  spltit  of  peace  and  lo^ 
in  their  souls.  They  ai«  also  a  gseat  means  of  rendering 
sriigion  truly  respeotable  in  the  sifl;ht  of  others. 

**  My  woric,  at  present,  is  triny  laborious,  as  I  4im 
quite  aione.  On  Sunday  morning  at  six,  I  meet  the 
classes,  at  ten  «aad  prayem  and  pveach,  and  condnde 
about  twelve.  F^om  that  time  until  four  I  am  employed 
in  settling  ^fapotes  and  recondiing  diibrences,  in  marry- 
ing, baptising,  admitdiiff  new  mend>er8  into  society,  and 
endnding  such  as  walk  disorderly.  '^In  the  evening  at  six 
o^olodL  1  preach  again.  On  Monday  morning  at  five  I 
cither  |>reach,  exhoit,  or  read  some  portion  of  Scripture. 
In  the  aftetnom  I  aet  out  into  the  oircait,  and  at  night 
peeach  on  P.  W.'b  estate.  On  Tuesday  mommg  I  pro* 
oeed  to  Frenchman's  Quay^  dine  tbere^  then  take  a  row*> 
boat  eind  proceed  to  Jostvan  Dykes,  ivfaich  lies  to  the 
nnrth  of  Z^ortola.    In  ^ns  passage  tre  have  to  encountnt 
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many  difficulties,  arising  from  the  beat  of  the  sun,  the 
rapidity  of  the  current,  and  the  roughness  of  the  wwcb{ 
the  latter  of  which,  when  the  wind  blows,  threatens  to 
swamp  us,  and  rarely  &ils  in  making  us  completely 
wet.  We  rarely  finish  this  little  passage  till  nearly 
the  hour  of  preaching,  when  we  have  to  scramble  up  the 
mountains  one  thousand  feet  from  the  level  of  the  se% 
before  we  reach  the  chapel.  In  this  place  there  is  not 
the  least  refreshment  to  be  had,  unless  we  clamber  up 
another  mountain ;  for  this  country  is  something  like  the 
Alps,  mountains  rising  one  above  another.  I  have  some^ 
times  been  almost  parched  with  thirst  in  this  place,  with^ 
out  b^ng  able  to  obtain  a  drink  of  water.  When  the 
Negroes  have  done  labouring  in  the  plantations,  which 
are  here  chiefly  of  cotton,  they  come  from  the  different 
parts  of  the  Island,  and  bring  some  refreshment  with 
them,  which  generally  consists  of  fish  and  yams.  After 
preaching  we  sleep  upon  benches  in  the  chapel*  Yet, 
I  bless  the  Lord,  notwithstanding  all  this  barrenness  of 
outward  things,  we  have  some  precious  feasts  of  spiritual 
things.  I  have  heard  such  sound  Christian  experience 
upon  the  top  of  this  mountain,  as  I  never  expected  to 
hear  in  these  parts.  On  Wednesday  we  recross  to 
Frenchman's  Quay,  experiencing  the  same  disagreeables 
in  our  return,  as  I  have  already  described.  In  this  place 
we  preach  in  the  evening,  and  tarry  all  night.  On  Thurs- 
day morning  we  return  to  the  head  place  in  the  circuit, 
and  preach  m  the  evening.  On  Friday  we  visit  another 
part  of  the  circuit  called  Fat  Hog's  Bay,  and  preach  and 
sleep  there,  and  return  to  town  on  Saturday,  to  prepare 
for  the  duties  of  the  ensuing  day.  But  the  places  I  have 
mentioned  do  not  make  half  the  circuit  We  have  also 
to  visit,  occasionally,  the  whole  group  of  Islands  all 
round  Tortola,  so  that  what  I  have  given  is  only  the 
employment  of  one  week. 

^^  The  Lord  has  been  very  gracious  in  raising  up  two 
white  men,  who  take  off  some  part  of  my  labour.  Seve- 
ral of  the  black  people  are  also  very  useful,  and  contri- 
bute not  a  little  by  Uieir  advice  and  example,  to  harrow 
in  the  seed  sown  from  the  pulpit.  And  I  have  to  bless . 
God,  that  the  little  while  I  have  been  here  I  have  not 
sowed  in  vain.  Many  have  been  awakened,  under  the 
word,  and  some  of  them  truly  converted  to  God.  la 
short,  I  believe  I  am  iust  where  the  Lord  would  have  me 
to  be,  9jad  I  rejoice  wat  my  labour  is  not  in  vain  ia  tbf 
Lord." 
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Jn  another  letterj  dated  only  mne  days  after  the  pre^ 
peding,  Mr.  Hodg8c»i  further  observes,  ^^  Nearly  100 
Black3  and  coloured  people  have  been  added  to  the  soci- 
ety sinoe  I  catne^  and  also  four  respectable  white  persons, 
so  that  I  ean  rejoice  in  the  prosperity  of  the  work  of 
God.  Throughout  the  Island  I  have  been  treated  with 
great  attention  and  respect  I  live  in  a  wooden  houses 
and  sometimes  eat  almost  wooden  bread,  yami^  cocon 
nuts,  and  Indian  com.  But,  I  bless  the  Lord,  I  have 
the  water  of  life.  I  h'ttle  thought,  when  I  left  England, 
that  the  black  people  were  so  intelligible  and  affectionate 
as  I  have  found  them.     They  are  certainly  capable  of 

Seat  improvement,  and  are  so  far  from  being  defipientf 
(It  they  appear  to  exjcel  many  of  the  English.       ^ 

^^  I  cannot  omit  mentioning  a  circumstance  that  oc« 
curred  since  my  arrival  at  this  place.  On  looking  over 
some  books  which  I  found  in  the  house,  to  my  creat  sur- 
prise I  found  them  to  be  some  volumes  oi  the  Cheap 
Repository,  which  Mr.  G.  took  a  greiat  deal  of  pains  to 
distribute  some  years  ago.  Thev  contain  several  of  Mis9 
Hannah  More's  productions.  But  what  most  caused  my 
surprise  was,  to  nnd  inscribed  on  the  first  leai^  '  The  Gift 
of  8.  H.  Esq.  of  HulL'  I  dare  say,  that  gentleman  little 
thought  what  good  these  books  might  do,  when  he  pre- 
sented  them.  I  can,  however,  assure  you»  they  have 
done  much  already,  for  several  of  them  suit  the  West 
Indies  as  well  as  England,  and  I  take  care  to  recommend 
them  in  every  company  I  visit.'' 

Mr.  HodgsoQ  continued  his  solitary  labours  with  great 

success  from  the  time  of  his  arrival  till  the  1st  of  March» 

,  1808,  on  which  day  Mr.  Toland  and  Mr.  Joseph  Taylor 

reached  th/e  Island  together.    These  Missionaries^  having 

been  unexpectedly  detained  in  the  course  of  their  passag^e, 

Erevented  Mr.  Hodgson  from  receiving  that  assistance  in 
is  ministerial  labours,  and  the  inhabitants  that  supply  of 
preachiiWy  which  t^e  situation  of  both  required.  ^  Their 
arrival^  however,  fliDugh  late,  was  announced  with  joy, 
and  it  imparted  unspeakable  pleasure  to  all.  Afler  rest- 
ing and  refreshing  themselves,  they  immediately  entered 
into  their  respective  spheres  of  action,  attending  chiefly 
to  those  places  which  had  been  unavoidably  neglected 
during  their  absence,  when  Mr.  Hodgson  was  compelled 
to  labow:  alone. 

Of  their  prospects  and  success  the  latter  thus  expresses 
himself  on  the  16th  of  J^y :  <<  Since  my  last  we  have 
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been  goinff  on  gloriously.  By  comparing  this  yeat^s  ac» 
count  with  the  last,  you  will  see  the  Lord  has  added  to 
our  number  some  hundreds.  If  you  were  to  attend 
one  of  our  love-feasts,  you  would  be  quite  delighted  to 
hear  the  poor  Africans  relate  the  goodness  of  GocT towards 
them,  in  their  artless  manner.  Tne  principal  magistrates 
of  this  Island  have  sittings  in  our  chapel,  and  constantly 
attend  preaching.  A  few  weeks  since^  the  commander  in 
chief  of  the  Windward  Islands,  General  W.  and  his  sta^ 
were  here.  They  all  attended  the  chapel,  and  we  were 
afterwards  informed,  from  unquestionable  authority,  that 
they  were  highly  pleased  with  the  service.  Mr.  Taylor 
and  myself  waited  upon  the  General.  He  received  us 
with  great  kindness,  talked  with  us  about  an  hour,  on 
various  branches  of  our  mission,  and  declared  himself 
quite  satisfied  with  all  our  proceedings.  We  were  invited 
to  dine  with  him  and  his  officers ;  we  went  accordingly; 
and  were  treated  with  all  possible  respect.  We  were  de- 
sired to  ask  a  blessing  and  return  thanks,  which  we  did, 
all  standing  up,  the  General  himself  setting  the  example. 
Our  company  consisted  of  all  the  principafofficers,  civil, 
naval,  and  military,  then  upon  the  Island. 

•*  In  one  of  my  voyages  to  one  of  the  neighbouring 
Islands,  which  form  a  part  of  our  circuit,  I  lately  had 
an  opportunity  of  seeing  an  instance  of  the  wonderful 
works  of  God  in  creation.  Two  large  whales  were 
sporting  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  at  a  small  distance 
from  us,  so  that  we  could  examine  them  attentively. 
They  spouted  water  to  a  considerable  height  in  the  air, 
like  an  engine.  Sometimes  also  in  these  passages,  huge 
sharks  will  follow  us  and  play  about  the  boat.  O  Lord ! 
great  and  marvellous  are  thy  works  !'*  The  whole  soci- 
ety throughout  the  Virgin  Islands,  about  the  time  the 
preceding  letter  was  written,  amounted  to  2173.  Of 
these,  89  only  were  Whites,  the  remaining  number  being 
either  coloured  people  or  Blacks.  On  comparing  this 
number  with  that  which  was  taken  about  the  tnne  m  Mr. 
Evans's  death,  we  find  an  actual  incrcalse  of  nearly  400 
members  in  one  year,  notwithstanding  the  gloomy  dispen- 
sation through  which  they  were  compelled  to  pass. 

In  the  month  of  May,  1809,  Mr.  Toland  favoured  us 
with  a  general  statement  of  the  work  at  large,  in  the  va- 
rious Islands  which  th^y  visit  in  the  vicinity  of  Tortola. 
•*  The  classes  at  Guanalsland  and  Camana,  (he  observes) 
are  at  present  the  least  in  ni;unber,  but  I  hftve  reason  to 
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believe  that  some  of  the  members  are  deeply  pious. 
Brother  Taylor  has  been  in  Spanish  Town  this  last 
quarter.  He  says,  that  there  has  been  no  increase  in  num- 
ber, but  he  believes  that  the  work  of  grace  is  spreading 
its  saving  efiects  through  the  souls  of  those  who  have 
joined  society,  most  of  whom  prove,  by  their  exemplary 
deportment,  that  their  lives  ar^  hid  with  Christ  in  GooL 
Indeed,  during  the  time  I  was  among  them,  I  was  often 
led  to  admire  the  steadiness  of  their  conduct ;  and  I 
think  the  leaders  in  general  appeared  the  most  pious  of 
any  I  have  known.  The  class  of  white  people  is  the 
same  in  number  that  it  was,  but  I  trust  they  are  mcreasing 
in  holiness.  At  Peter's  Head  the  Lord  blesses  his  work. 
The  classes  are  increased  much  in  number,  and  I  think 
true  simplicity  and  love  abound  in  them  more  and  more. 

*^  In  January  last,  I  visited  another  little  settlement, 
called  Salt  Isl^d^  and  preached  among  the  people  for 
the  first  time.  The  same  night  I  formed  a  class  of  19 
members.  Since  that  time  we  visit  it  occasionally,  and  a 
few  more  have  since  been  added.  Those  joined  in  society 
go  on  steadily. 

<<  About  a  fortnight  since  I  was  at  Jostvan  Dyke% 
where  we  held  a  love-feast,  and  many  found  Christ  pre^ 
ctous  to  their  souls.  I  have  not  seen  so  large  a  congre- 
gation as  was  then  in  the  chapel,  since  the  first  time  I 
was  there.  In  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  I  came  to 
the  west  end  of  Tortola,  where  the  power  of  God  has 
been  greatly  manifested  for  some  time  past.  I  also 
preached  in  our  chapel  at  Carrot  Bay,  to  a  large  cpngre- 
ffation.  Afiier  preachings  the  leader  told  me  that  the 
mends  wished  to  relate  wnat  God  had  done  for  them  since 
I  had  been  there  last.  But,  as  the  time  would  not  per- 
mit, I  could'  only  exhort  them  to  hold  fast  what  they 
had  received,  and  express  my  thankfulness  to  God  on 
their  behalf.  While  I  was  thus  speaking  to  them,  the 
Lord  showered  down  his  blef^sings  on  us,  and  praises  as- 
cended to  heaven,  from  almost  every  tongue  of  both 
young  and  old.  So  that  we  sung,  prayed^  and  praised 
God  together  till  a  late  hour/  In  this  ncighbourhop4» 
God  has  blessed  the  exertions  of  three  (^  our  bla^ 
brethren,  on  two  estates,  and  there  is  every  prospect  of 
their  further  useiulnessb  They  are  pious,  upright  men^ 
it  does  my  soul  good  to  be  amon^  them. 

<<  At  Fat  Hog  Bay  the  number  is  nearly  doubled* 
They  are  in  general  a  steady,  pious  people.    Wt  vfsit 
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them  omce  ft  tr^k,  and  at  present  the  work  of  God  amon^ 
them  appears  to  be  genmne.  They  still  continue  to  in* 
ci^ease  in  number.  In  Road  Town  the  Lord  has  given 
us  success.  Many  of  every  colour  have  joined  us,  and 
our  chapel  is  crowded  every  Sunday.  I  think  thrdush 
the  whole  circuit  peace  and  harmony  prevail,  and  me 
people  readily  contribute  to  promote  the  Gospel  of  peacew" 

It  has  happened,  through  the  events  of  war,  that  the 
Island  of.  St  Thomas,  btely  belonging  to  Denmark^ 
has  fhllen  into  our  hands.  This  lies  in  the  vicinity 
of  Tortola,  and  our  Missionaries  stationed  here  have 
taken  an  advantage  of  the  occasion,  to  introduce  among 
the  inhabitants  that  Oc^el,  which  they  have  long  been 
desirous  of  hearing.  While  it  remained  in  the  hands  of 
the  Danes,  many  invitations  were  given  to  ns  to  visit  the 
people,  and  several  efforts  were  made.  But  the  intolerant 
spirit  of  the  government  threw  many  obstacles  in  our 
way,  and  prevented  us  from  complying  with  their  wishes* 
Since  it  has  changed  its  masters,  these  obstacles  have,  in 
a  certain  measure,  disappeared.  But  as  they  are  still  go- 
verned by  Danish  laws,  tnough  under  the  dominion  of  uie 
British,  the  utmost  we  can  hope  is  an  exemption  from 
persecution. 

Happilv,  among  the  soldiers  stationed  in  this  Island 
for  its  delenee  since  the  captm^e^  there  are  some  who  fear 
God.  Among  these  is  a  corporal  in  the  tloyal  Artillery^ 
who  occasioniSly  preaches.  His  word  has  been  attended 
with  much  success ;  and  his  public  ministry  has  prepared 
the  way  for  those  visits  which  our  Missionaries  have  now 
an  opportunity  of  paying  to  the  inhabitants.  Mr.  Toland 
spent  a  few  days  with  mem  early  in  the  month  of  May; 
1809,  and  preached  Christ  crucified  to  large  and  attentive 
audiences.  These  visits,  however,  are  transient,  and  can 
hardly  be  repeated  within  less  tfaa£A  two  months,  withont 
neglecting  the  societies  and  congregations  more  immedi- 
ately under  the  care  of  our  Missionaries.  Early  in  the 
above  year  we  had  65  members  in  society,  who  had  been 
raised  up,  chiefly  through  the  zeal  aAd  endeavours  of 
the  pious  soldiers.  These  in  the  month  of  May  were 
augmented  to  80.  They  regard  both  the  doctrines  we 
preach,  and  the  discipline  we  enforce,  with  peculiar  vene- 
ration ;  and  we  hope  we  see  in  them  the  seed  of  a  future 
churchy  against  which  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  pre^ 
Vail. 

Keferring  to  their  newly  acquired  possesabn,  Mr.Dfloe, 


another  of  cnast  Mnskxitfries^  writes  as  feOo^  s  ^  I  hate- 
lately  returned  ttmxk  a  voyage  to  Si  Thoftias^  This  is  an 
hUtend  at  some  ^staiiee  from  Tortola^  and  was  lately 
takcA  ftom  the  Dknes  by  the  English,  btit  it  is  stiQ  imdetf 
the  Danish  civit  laws.  The  town  is  large  and  pepnlousy 
md'  hdiabited  by  people  of  many  deseriptions.  There^ 
ai^e  Tarioiis  sects  of  reli^oiKT professors;  butthcnrdappearv 
to  be  a  great  want  of  tnat  fidth  which  works  by  lote,  and 
purifies  the  heart. 

^  Soon  after  my  arrival,  I  was  informed  that  dlejudger 
desired  to  see  me.  I  accordingly  waited  on  him.  tfamtug 
informed  him  of  my  profession  and  design  in  iiSominfl^  to 
the  Island,  he  told  me  that  our  sect  was  not  tolerated  to 
preach  here^  as  die  Danish  taws  forbad  id  After  spend-* 
itig  abont  five  minntcft  ifi  conversation  with  him,  I  madd 
ttiy  obeisance  and  departed.  I  immei£ately  went  to  the 
General's  bouse,  which  lies  in  another  pifft  of  the  town^ 
and^  on  being  admitted  into  his  presence,  iafovmed  him 
of  my  views  and  wishes  wi^  regard  to  preachioc.  He 
said  many  things  which  appeared  friendly  to  the  Uospel, 
but  candidly  told  me^  that  as  the  Danish  civil  laws  wenf 
in  force,  he  did  not  wish  to  mterfere  widi  them.  And 
perhaps,  all  circmnstanc^  considered,  he  acted  with  dis* 
cretioti,  in  refusing  to  take  any  decided  part. 

<<  Being  tlins  ra^r  refti£ted  protection  than  expressly 
forbidden  to  preach,  I  returned  to  my  lodging  deter^ 
mined  to  trust  in  that  God  who  says,  ^  Fear  not  them  thai 
can  only  kill  the  body,''  &c.  and  who  hath  declared  that 
no  weapon  fbrmed  against  thee  AaU  prosper.  We  ae- 
cordingly  hired  a  room  for  the  purpose  of  preaching,  but 
it  was  so  smaH,  that  it  would  not  contain  one  hatf  of  the 
people  who  were  desirous  of  hearing  the  word.  The 
Monrrian  brethren  have  three  dkapels  in  the  Island;  two 
that  are  large  and  commodious  in  the  country,  and  a 
small  one  in  the  town.  The  latter  was  btak  for  die  pur- 
pose of  having  the  sacrament  administered  therein  to  the 
aged,  the  poor,  and  the  sick  of  their  flock.  In  the 
comttry  there  are  several  families,  to  whom  I  paid  a  visit 
on  the  Saturday,  and  I  think  it  would  be  ungrateful  not 
to  mention  the  kindness  with  which  I  was  received,  and 
the  afikbility  and  freedom  tlwy  manifested  to  me,  though 
a  stranger.  Having  spoit  a  part  of  the  day  with  them, 
I  took  the  liberty  of  asking  the  &vour  of  the  use  of  the 
small  chapel  in  town,  wnich  they  readily  panted.  I 
heartSy  thanked  therar  and  took  my  leave.    On  Sunday 
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fi)renoon,  I  preached  in  it  to  a  considerable  oongregationy 
and  in  the  afternoon  the  chapel  was  crowded.  At  each 
time  I  felt  my  heart  drawn  out  in  love  to  the  people  while 
I  was  speaking,  and  I  believe  the  word  was  made  a  bless- 
ing to  many  precious  sools*  I  continued  to  preach  twice 
on  the  Sabbath,  and  once  on  a  week  night,  besides  hold- 
ing other  meetinffs  for  prajer,  &c.  for  about  a  month, 
when  the  care  of  my  drcmt  called  me  from  them.  And 
blessed  be  God,  my  labour  was  not  in  vain.  Many  were 
convinced  of  the  error  of  their  wavs,  and  others  w«re 
brought  into  the  liberty  of  the  children  of  God,  and 
unit^  hand  and  heart  to  seek  the  new  Jerusalem  above.^ 
Early  in  the  mouth  of  September,  1809,  Mr.  Dace  re- 
turned from  another  visit  which  he  had  paid  to  St  Thomasy 
of  which  he  gives  the  following  account.  <<  Previously  to 
my  goings  (he  observes)  it  was  rumoured  that  the  judge 
and  some  of  the  council  had  given  out  threatenings  against 
us,  and  some  of  the  people  thought  it  would  be  danger- 
.  ous  to  attempt  to  preacn.  But,  ffoing  in  the  name  of 
the  Lord  of  Hosts,  I  was  not  mudi  intimiilated.  I  first 
paid  a  visit  to  our  friends  the  Moravians  in  the  country^ 
who  kindly^  received  me;  and  having  procured  liberty  to 

i breach  again  in  their  chapel,  I  caused  notice  to  be  given 
or  preaoiing  on  the  next  Sunday.  The  people  assem- 
blea  accordingly,  and  though  my  mind  was  a  httle  exer- 
cised for  a  whde,  expecting  some  opposition,  yet,  having 
cried  mightily  unto  God  for  strengui  proportioned  to  my 
day,  I  stood  up  and  delivered  my  discourse  without  inter- 
ruption. My  neart  was  uncommonly  enlarged,  and  I  c^ 
scarcely  remember  the  time  when  I  have  pr^iched  with 
so  much  liffht  and  liberty  as  at  that  time.  And  notwith- 
standing the  congr^tion  was  large,  and  composed  of 
people  of  all  colours,  yet  all  seemra  to  be  serious  and 
attentive. 

<<  I  continued  to  preach  twice  on  the  Sundays,  and 
twice  on  the  weA  nij^ts,  as  long  as  I  staid.    My  soul 
truly  rejoiced  to  see  such  large  congregations  assembly 
and  to  observe  their  attention  and  desire  to  hear  die  word 
of  truth.    Thanks  be  to  God,  the  word  was  made  quick 
and  powerful  to  many,  who  became  willing  and  desirous 
to  take  up  their  cross,  and  unite  with  the  people  of  God. 
These  were  chiefly  people  of  colour.      But  there  are 
many  white  persons  also,  who  are  very  kind  and  &vour* 
able  to  us;  two  families  in  particular,  one  of  which  lives 
pear  the  chapel,  and  the  otner  at  the  opposite  end  of  the 
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town^  indeed  there  are  many  white  persons  in  this  place 
and  about  it,  who  pay  great  attention  to  the  word,  and 
seem  to  be  seriously  inclined.  And  could  we  stay  longer 
when  here^  and  find  a  proper  person  for  a  leader,  I  am 
persuaded  a  dass  of  "Wnites  would  soon  be  formed  and 
established. 

^  It  is  my  daily  prayer  that  the  time  may  soon  com- 
mence, when  we  shall  have  a  mission  established  in  aU 
these  West  India  Islands ;  and  when  the  heathen  shall  be 
giTen  to  Christ  for  his  inheritance.'^ 

Of  their  subsequent  visits  to  this  Island,  we  have  ho 
aooounts  transmitted  to  us,  if  any  have  been  made.  Thus 
fiur  the  evils  with  which  they  were  threatened  have  not 
been  permitted  to  overtake  tnem,  Giod  having  been  better 
to  them  than  all  their  (ears.  The  success  which  has  at- 
tended their  occasional  labours  has  been  great,  not  less 
than  80  having  been  joined  into  a  society,  many  of  whom 
we  trust  are  savingly  converted  to  God.  And  if  the 
largeness  and  attentiveness  of  the  congregations  mav  be 
considered  as  an  index  of  the  disposition  of  the  innabi- 
tants,  we  cannot  but  conclude  that  the  fields  are  white 
already  unto  harvest^  and  only  wait  the  arrival  of  minis- 
terial reapers. 

In  Tortola,  and  the  adjacent  British  Virgin  Islands, 
prosperity  seems  to  triumph  without  interruption.  By 
our  last  accounts  we  learn  that  the  numbers  in  society 
amounted  to  2337,  of  whom  52  only  are  Whites ;  thie 
remainder  being  either  coloured  people  or  Blacks.  This, 
during  the  preceding  year,  is  an  increase  of  1 64  members ; 
and  is,  on  the  wh^e^  since  the  death  of  Mr.  Evans  in 
August,  1907}  an  augmentation  of  529,  which  have  been 
adcfed  to  the  church  militant  beside  those  who  have 
joined  the  church  triumphant  above. 

When  we  take  a  retrospective  survey  of  the  letters  and 
accounts  which  are  now  before  the  reader,  and,  looking 
back  on  the  years  in  which  they  have  be^  transmittec^ 
trace  the  prc^ess  of  the  work  of  God  in  these  Islands, 
we  cannot  but  perceive  that  he  makes  use  of  ordinary 
methods  to  accomplish  his  designs.  And  firom  hence  we 
may  infer  the  folly  of  suspending  aU^our  exertions,  till 
some  astonishing  change  in  the  amiirs  of  the  world,  shall 
appear  to  us  like  a  supernatural  call  from  heaven.  The 
vices  which  prevail,  and  the  darkness  which  still  covers  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  globe,  are  calls  sufficiently 
powerful  to  direct  us  in  the  paths  of  duty ;  and  the  soc* 
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cessiBs  with  whidi  God  has  been  pleased  to  crown  our 
past  endeavours,  operate  at  once  ooth  as  incentives  and 
rewards.  Vast  numbeis  in  tkese  Virgin  Islands  bffve  de* 
parted  in  sure  and  certain  hope  of  a  reanrection  to  etar- 
« fial  life ;  and  tliousands,  sUll  alive,  have  been  induced  to 
turn  from  iniquity  to  ricrhteousness,  and  proclaim  for 
God.  But,  alas  f  a  far,  far  greftter  munber  still  remains 
in  the  gall  of  bitterness,  and  the  shadow  of  death.  For 
these  aTso  the  Saviour  of  the  world  .shed  his  most  precious 
blood ;  and  to  these  also  is  the  word  of  his  salvatioin  sent. 
£BgW€d  in  the  work  of  the  ministry,  it  is  our  duty  to 
sound  the  alarm,  and  to  give  the  people  warning;  hut 
whether  (hey  will  hear,  or  whether  they  will  forbear,  are 
events  thajt  must  be  left  to  God.  We  nope  he  will  enabLo 
us  to  penevere  in  that  work,  in  which  we  trust  he  has 
called  U6  to  engi^e»  itill  all  shall  know  him  from  the  least 
wKo  th/e  ^^at^  and  till  tbcf  inhabitants  of  these  rocbft 
shall  sii^. 
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CHAP.  XL. 

Danish  Virgin  Islands. 

&•  Th(mas\  Crab  Island^  Si.  John^  and  Sania  Cruz.^^ 
St.  ThomaSf  Jirst  peopled  by  the  Danes. — Right  disputed 
by  the  English. — Benefitted  by  the  Buccaniers. — Occa^ 
sionaUy  netdraL-^Enriched  hf  trading  with  the  cofiti* 
nent. — Sittiation^  extent^  soil,  andpr^nMe  condition  in 
JvJture.  Crab  Island  s  Jirst  attempted  to  be  settled  by 
the  English;  these  murdered  by  the  Spaniards. — At-- 
tempted  by  the  Danes,  who,  compelled  iy  the  Spaniards 
to  abandon  it,  take  possession  of  St.  John ;  this  Island 
of  no  importance  to  any  but  the  Danes.^^Santa  Cruz ; 
inhabited  by  some  English  and  Dutch. — 77/^5^  mutually 
destroy  each  other. — Dutch  drive^i  off  the  Island  by  the 
English — these  dfiven  off*  by  the  ^aniards — these  eX'* 
peUed  by  the  French,  who  set  fire  to  the  forests. — Aban-^ 
doned  by  the  French. — Purchased  by  the  Danes. — Sittui'- 
tion,  extent,  natural  history,  produce,  S^c. — Moravian 
Mission  established. — Inhabitants  suffer  from  drougJU. — 
Meason  why  the  Methodists  have  not  established  any 
mission  in  these  Islands. 

jTHE  adventures  of  Columbtis,  and  his  consequent  sue* 
cesses,  must  be  admitted,  by  men  of  every  nation,  to  have 
formed  a  most  important  epoch  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  The  exploits  of  war,  without  doubt,  have  occa- 
sioned revolutions  in  states  and  empires,  and  awakened 
for  a  moment  the  attention  of  mankind ;  but  the  influence 
of  these, changes,  being  of  local  application,  has  only 
^ven  a  new  turn  to  an  established  feature,  without  chang- 
ing the  countenance  of  the  world,  or  potting  a  new  aspect 
on  the  thoughts  and  actions  of  the  human  race. 

But,  this,  and  more  than  this,  was  effected  by  the  ge- 
nius and  intrepidity  of  Columbus.  Prior  to  his  days,  uie 
extent  of  the  human  powers  was  not  sufficiently  known. 
The  boundaries  of  the  world  had  been  circumscribed  by 
the  human  intellect  in  its  contracted  state.  Men  were 
satisfied  with  what  they  knew,  from  a  conviction  that  they 
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knew  all;  and  therefore  they  aimed  at  nothing  merer 
The  daring  and  adventurous  spirit  of  Columbus,  how- 
ever, expanded  itself  beyond  the  stupor  of  this  enchant* 
ment,  and  in  an  astonishing  instant  dispelled  the  charm. 
The  boundaries  of  science  in  several  departments  were 
instantly  enlarged^  and  navigation  in  particular  became 
an  object  of  the  last  importance  to  the  commercial  and 
maritime  nations  of  the  earth. 

England,  France,  and  Spain,  were  soon  awdcened  from 
the  letnargy  of  inaction,  when  the  discovery  of  the  western 
world  filled  Europe  with  astonishment.  These  nations 
instantly  launched  their  ships  upon  the  ocean,  and  occa- 
sionally peopled  the  Islands  which  Columbus  had  found* 
The  wealth  which  was  poured  into  Europe  through  these 
mediums  excited  the  attention  of  other  nations,  and  Den- 
mark and  Holland  equipped  their  vessels  in  pursuit  of 
islands,  that  were  either  unoccupied,  uninhabited,  or 
unclaimed. 

It  was  not,  however,  till  the  year  1671,  that  the  Danes, 
recovering  from  that  stagnant  calm  into  which  the  des- 
potism of  their  government  had  thrown  them,  began  to 
turn  their  views  towards  the  newly  discovered  world.  In 
ranging  the  American  seas,  they  landed  on  a  little  Island^ 
now  known  by  the  name  of  St  Thomas.  It  had  long 
before  been  discovered,  but  it  was  left  without  any  occu- 
pants. A  multitude  of  more  lucrative  acquisitions  had 
rendered  it  unimportant  in  the  eyes  of  former  adven- 
turers ;  in  consequence  of  which  they  landed  without  op* 
position,  and  appropriated  to  themselves  the  immediate 
and  exclusive  possession. 

At  diis  period  St.  Thomas  was  totally  uninhabited ; 
thtt  Caraibs,  that  had  escaped  the  butcheries  of  their 
former  invaders,  having  either  never  taken  up  their  abcnie 
upon  it,  or  totally  abandoned  it,  for  reasons  which  are 
fdtogether  unknown.  In  this  Island  the  Danes  first 
undertook  a  settlement. 

Scarcely,  however,  had  they  begun  to  lay  the  founda* 
lion  of  their  colony,  before  they  were  exposed  by  the 
English;  who,  under  a  pretence  that  some  emigrants 
from  their  nadon  had  previously  taken  it  into  their  pos- 
session, and  made  some  efforts  towards  clearing  the  land, 
thought  this  a  favourable  opportunity  for  disputing  the 
rights  of  Denmark.  They  were,  it  is  true,  already  pos- 
sessed of  much  more  than  th^  could  conveniently 
manage^  but  this  was  not  deemed  a  sufficient  reason  to 
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meveat  interference^  or  to  suffer  the  new  oolony  to  repose 
in  peace*  Nevatheless,  to  prevent  distnrbancef,  wnich 
perbaps  m%ht  ultimfttdy  have  embroiled  the  mother 
countries  in  war,  the  Britbh  ministry  interposed,  and,  fay 
re&singjto  recognize  those  chdois  which  had  been  made 
by  the  OTitish  subjects,  mre  a  sanction  to  the  conduct  of 
Denmark,  and  eventually  guarantied  her  right  to  this 
desert  spot  *Thus  secured  in  their  possession,  they  began 
9rith  forming  some  plantations,  whidi  sufficiently  rewaitled 
individual  industry,  but  the  Island  itself  was  too  small 
to  enrich  the  nation  with  its  productions  and  trade. 

But  although  the  Island  was  too  small  to  afford  riches 
to  the  mother  country  by  the  extent  of  its  cultivation,  it 
was  not  insignificant  in  every  point  of  estimation.  Nature 
4iad  formed  on  its  coasts  an  excellent  harbour,  in  which 
about  fifty  ships  of  no  inconsiderable  burd^i,  might  ride 
with  the  utmost  safety ;  a  favour  that  she  had  denied  to 
many  Islands,  which,  in  other  respects,  held  out  a  more 
alluring  invitation. 

This  singular  advantage,  which  other  nations  seem  to 
have  totally  overlooked,  soon  attracted  the  attention  of 
all.  Hie  Bucca^niers,  bodi  of  England  and  France, 
were  quickly  enticed  by  it;  and  its  oonventency  rendered 
it  a  place  of  general  rendezvous.  Men  who  live  by 
plunder  are  not  very  solicitous  to  pay  the  imposts  whid^ 
are  levied  upon  merchandise  of  almost  every  description; 
and  the  temptation  to  avoid  them  becomes  mc^re  fiurcible, 
in  proportion  to  the  ridmess  of  the  booty.  Hiis 
was  particularly  the  case  with  these  free-booters.  In  the 
Island  of  St.  Thomas  they  were  sure  to  find  safe  anchor- 
age ;  an  exemption  from  heavy  imposts ;  a  sale  for  their 
prizes;  and  a  r^ion  of  comparative  safety,  because  it 
was  less  publickly  frequented,  and  less  generally  known. 
The  peculiarity  of  its  situation  was  admirably  adapted  to 
the  wishes  of  these  pirates,  whenever  they  had  made 
prizes  in  those  latitudes  firom  which  they  could  not  make 
the  windward  passage.  Necessity  and  advantage  thus 
imited  their  influence,  and  St.  Thomas  was  frequented  by 
ships  trcfm  different  nations,  through  a  combination  of 
causes  which  but  seldom  occurs.  In  addition  to  these 
circumstances,  in  times  of  war  between  the  hostile  nations 
of  Europe,  this  frequently  remained  a  neutral  port,  and 
opened  its  harbour  to  every  flag.  To  this,  therefore^  the 
merchant  ships  of  the  belligerent  powers  resorted,  to 
transact  in  secret  their  dom^tic  traffic,  secure  from  the 
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storm  that  ra^|ed  without^  and  unmindfiil  that  ibey  were 
subjects  of  nations  that  were  acknowledged  foes.  In  this^ 
asylum,  this  residence  of  peace,  they  mund  a  mart,  in 
which  the  neighbouring  colonies  exchanged  their  res- 
pective productions  and  commodities,  whicb  they  as  res- 
pectivdy  conveyed  to  those  hostile  Islands,  tnat  were 
guarded  by  the  frowns  of  war. 

The  various  productions  of  the  different  Islands  thus 
occasionally  centring  in  Sl  Thomas,  speculative  men 
found  it  a  convenient  place  of  residence.  From  this 
port,  vessels  richly  laden  were  dispatched  to  the  Spanish 
settlements  on  the  continent,  to  facilitate  a  contraband 
trade,  which  the  merchants  of  both  places  were  eager  to 
pursue,  because  it  turned  to  the  advantage  of  each  par^. 
These  ships  carried  out  such  articles  as  were  most  in  re-- 
quest  upon  the  continent,  and  brought  back  vast  quanti- 
ties of  the  precious  metals  in  return.  Gold  is  in  itself  an 
article  of  no  real  value,  only  as  a  medium  of  exchange. 
Of  this  fact  neither  party  needed  anv  information.  Gdd 
was  plentiful  in  Mexico  and  Peru,  but  European  neces- 
saries were  of  infinitely  greater  value;  so  that  those  by 
whom  such  articles  were  imported,  were  sure  to  be  exor- 
bitantly paid.  St.  Thomas  was  the  channel  through 
ivhich  these  articles  ran  in  both  directions,  which  ren- 
dered it,  though  contemptible  in  itself  a  place  of  consi- 
derable consequence. 

But,  notwiustanding  this  influx  of  wealth,  and  this 
interchange  of  property,    through   which   the  veins  of 
Mexico  were  drawn  to  St.  Thomas,  Denmark  itself  was 
scarcely  a  sharer  in  the  common  emolument.     Foreign 
merchants  had  availed  themselves  of  the  sources  of  trafiic^ 
and  by  amassing  the  riches  which  resulted  from  their 
communications  through  the  medium  of  this  Island,  they 
transmitted  the  wealtn  they  had  acquired,  to  their  res- 
pective nations.     The  inhabitants  indeed  were  benefitted 
by  the  strangers  who  resorted  thither,  and  domestic  trade 
increased  in  proportion  to  the  influx ;  but,  in  the  great 
objects  of  speculation,  th^  had  little  or  no  concern.    The 
cultivation  of  the  land,  which  moved  onward  by  slow  but 
progressive  degrees,    chiefly   engrossed  their  attention. 
Wiui  the  mother  country  they  held  no  other  communica- 
tion but  through  the  medium  of  a  single  ship.    This 
Denmark  fitted  out  annually,  and  sent  to  Africa  to  pur- 
chase slaves.    With  this  cargo  of  human  flesh  and  blood, 
she  sailed  to  America,  wo  having  consigned  them  to 
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pnpetaal  servitude,  retamed  to  this  colony^  and  took  on 
board  the  prodactions  and  ooramodities  of  the  year. 

Such  was  the  origmal  settlement  of  the  Danes  in  the 
West  Indies ;  and  such  was  the  condition  of  the  agricul- 
ture and  commerce  of  St  Thomas,  the  Island  on  which 
they  first  settled.  In  this  progressiye  state  of  improve- 
ment  and  domestic  wealth,  it  is  not. to  be  expected  that 
it  should  long  remain  without  a  multitude  of  inhabitants. 
It  was  resorted  to  by  many,  but  its  scanty  domains  would 
not  admit  of  any  considerable  increase.  This  led  them 
to  attempt  Crab  Island,  and  to  people  St.  John,  to  which 
Islands  we  will  repair,  after  having  taken  a  transient  sur- 
vey of  St.  Thomas  {  upon  which,  as  we  have  just  seen, 
thsy  established  their  first  settlement. 

This  Island  lies  in  19  deff.  of  Northern  latitude,  and 
about  67  deg.  30  min.  West  fon^tude  from  London.  Of 
all  the  Carnbees  this  is  the  faruiest  West;  and  from  this 
circumstance  it  was  so  peculiarly  adapted  for  the  purposes 
of  the  Buecaniers,  and  for  its  early  trafiic  with  the  Spa^ 
nish  main.  Its  utmost  extent  is  but  five^leagues  in  lengthy 
and  two  and  a  half  in  breadth ;  the  soil  is  sandy,  but  not 
badly  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  sugar.  Its  principal 
excellency  is  its  harbour.  It  is  this  that  has  secured  its 
foreign  connexions,  and  principally  contributed  towards 
that  local  prosperity  whicn  it '  has  hitherto  enjoyed.  In 
the  department  of  commerce,  the  scantiness  of  its  limits 
must  for  ever  prevent  it  from  holding  any  exalted  rank. 
But  its  natural  advantages  render  it  unlikdy  that  it  will 
ever  be  abandoned.  Excellencies  that  are  adventitiou9 
are  always  precarious,  and  on  that  account  rank  below 
their  intrinsic  value.  But  where  they  are  permanent) 
like  those  in  St.  Thomas,  the  revolutions  which  change 
the  face  of  the  political  and  civil  world,  can  only  alter^ 
but  not  destroy  the  sources  of  aggrandizement. 

Unenvied  by  the  eyes  both  c?  commerce  and  war,  it 
may  derive  security  from  the  narrowness  of  its  confine^ 
and  even  ambition  and  avarice  may  scorn  so  mean  an 
object.  The  peaceable  inhabitant,  unobnoxious  to  the 
oppressors  of  mankind,  may  remain  a  stranger  to  the 
effusion  of  human  blood  and  the  desolations  of  oostilities; 
and,  secure  in  his  asylum,  may  derive  from  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  soil,  those  necessaries  which  will  afford  him 
sustenance,  and  supply  his  wants.  The  changes  of  the 
>vprld  may  seclude  the  inhabitants  of  this  Island  from  its 
it^tercourse,  and  this  may  direct  them  to  vary  their  mode 
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of  cultivation ;  but  such  an  event  must  circunuKaibe  their 
wants,  by  banishing  those  which  are  only  artificial,  and 
enable  them  to  draw  their  resources  from  themselves* 
Thus,  secure  in  poverty  and  peace,  they  may  listen 
to  the  storms  of  war,  which  spread  devastation  both 
on  sea  and  land,  with  the  same  emotions  that  they  now 
feel,  when  the  waves^  wrought  into  tempest,  burst  upon 
their  shores. 

It  was  in  the  year  1717,  that  the  prosperity  of  the 
Danes  in  St  Thomas,  induced  them  to  extend  their  ter- 
ritories by  the  addition  of  Crab  Island,  which  at  that 
time  lay  uninhabited  in  their  vicinity.  But  in  this  attempt 
they  were  as  fatally  disappointed,  as  the  English  had 
been  in  a  similar  attempt,  towards  the  close  ot  the  pre- 
ceding century. 

Crab  Island  is  about  nine  leagues  in  circumference ;  its 
surface  is  irregular,  by  being  broken  with  a  number  of 
gentle  aclivities.  These  hills,  being  neither  steep  nor  bar* 
ren,  diversify  theprospects  without  offering  any  annoyances 
CO  the  exertions  of  labour,  which  on  every  part  might  be 
attended  with  singular  advantages.  The  soil  is  ridi  and 
admirably  adapted  to  the  productions  of  the  climate,  and 
prolific^  well  watered  with  numerous  springs.  One  inconve- 
niency  indeed,  whi6h  wears  a  forbidding  aspect,  is,  that  it 
has  no  harbour  to  which  ships  can  resort,  to  transport  its 
produce  to  distant  markets ;  but  it  has  commodious  bays, 
in  which  they  can  ride  without  being  exposed  to  immi- 
nent danger ;  which  will,  in  a  great  noeasure,  counterba- 
lance the  defect.  On  the  whole,  the  Island  cannot  but 
be  considered  in  the  light  of  an  important  acquisition. 

Prior  to  this  period,  the  English  had  observed  it  with 
much  attention,  and  finding  it  uninhabited  and  unim- 
proved^ attempted,  about  the  year  1690,  to  establish  a 
settlement  upcm  it    On  their  arrival,  they,  however, 
found,  on  almost  every  portion,  some  remains  of  ancient 
plantations*    Lemon  and  Orange  trees  had  been  visibly 
cultivated ;  in  some  places  their  rows  remained  unbroken ; 
in  others  diey  were  falling  to  decay,  but  some  vestiges  o( 
art  were  visible  in  almost  every  part    Its  vicinity  to  Porto 
Rica  rendered  it  highly  probable  that  it  had  been  inba^ 
bited  by  the  Spaniards  from  that  Island,  which  is  not 
more  than  six  leagues  distant;  but  from  what  cause  it 
had  been  abandoned,  it  was  then,  and  it  is  still,  useless  to 
inquire.    To  a  legal  right,  the  English  adventurers  did 
not  pretend ;  they  only  attempted  to  raise  a  colony  upon 
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an  Island  that  had  been  wholly  abandoned,  and  wTiich 
lay  at  this  time  without  cultivation  and  without  inhabi- 
tant* 

But  in  these  calculations  they  were  much  deceived. 
They  exerted  their  industry,  but  they  were  not  permitted 
to  enjoy,  nor  even  to  reap,  the  harvest  for  which  they 
waited*  The  Spaniards'  of  Porto  Rica  had  watched  their 
movements  with  eyes  of  vigilant  malevolence.  They  had 
calculated  upon  their  numbers,  and  at  length,  seizing  the 
most  favourable  moment,  sent  forth  a  detachment,  and 
inhumanly  murdered  every  man.  The  women  and  chil- 
dren, it  is  true,  escaped  this  barbarous  carnage;  but 
they  were  seized  by  the  assassins  and  carried  to  Porto 
Rica. 

The  English,  intimidated  by  these  disasters,  gave  over 
all  thoughts,  for  the  present,  of  attempting  an  establish- 
ment upon  an  Island,  which  their  countrymen  had  only 
cultivated  to  find  a  grave.  The  Spaniards  had  no  design 
of  reaping  what  their  swords  had  forbidden  the  adven- 
turers to  enjoy.  Massacre  and  blood  appeared  to  be  the 
objects  of  their  pursuit ;  because  they  no  sooner  reduced 
the  Island  to  a  state  of  desolation,  than  ^  they  forsook  it 
altogether,  and  retired  to  Porto  Rica. 

Nearly  twenty  years  had  elapsed  from  this  period, 
during  which  the  Island  was  abandoned  to  solitude.  The 
Spaniards  had  n^lected  it,  and  the  catastrophe  of  the 
English  prevented  others,  during  the  interim,  fh>m  re* 
newing  the  attempt.  The  Danes,  upon  the  Island  of  St. 
Thomas,  engaged  in  domestic  labour  and  foreign  adven- 
tures, had  heard  of  these  disasters,  but  had  not  felt  any 
of  their  horrors.  The  progress  ef  vears  had  also  tended 
to  obliterate  the  impression  which  the  report  had  made ; 
while  that  peace  which  accompanies  solitude,  held  out  a 
temptation  for  them  to  visit  the  Island,  as  the  Endish 
had  done  before.  With  these  views  they  embarked,  in 
1717,  and  .attempted  a  settlement  the  same  year.  The 
English,  anxious  to  recover  what  they  now  denominated 
their  right,  dispatched  some  adventurers,  much  about 
the  same  time,  to  rival,  if  not  to  oppose  the  Danes. 
Neither  party  had,  however,  much  occasion  to  triumph. 
Both  were  beset  with  the  Spaniards,  who  first  plundered, 
and  then  drove  them  oflp  the  Island.  "  The  jealousy  of 
these  American  tvrants  (says  Raynal)  extends  even  to  the 
prohibiting  of  fisning  boats  to  approach  any  shore  where 
thqr  have  a  right  of  possession,  though  they  do  not  exer- 
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dse  it.  Too  idle  to  prosecute  cultivation,  and  too  8us« 
picious  to  admit  industrious  neighbours,  they  condemii 
the  Crab  Island  to  eternal  solitude;  they  will  neither 
inhabit  it  themselves,  nor  suffer  any  other  nation  to  in- 
habit it" 

Thus  defeated  in  their  attempt,  while  urged  by  neces- 
sity, the  Danes  were  obliged,  in  1719,  to  seek  a  tempos 
rary  asylum  in  the  Idand  of  St  John.  This  little  laland, 
which  is  not  more  than  seven  miles  in  length  and  four  in 
breadth,  lies  contiguous  to  St  Thomas,  and,  to  them, 
derived  some  importance  from  its  proximity.  Under  any 
other  circumstances,  it  was  hardly  to  be  expected  that  it 
should  pay  the  expense  of  clearing;  and  this,  in  all  pro- 
bability, guarantied  the  possession  of  Denmark,  and 
prevented  those  claims  which  the  European  nations 
were,  on  all  such  occasions,  ever  forward  to  make.  The 
Danes  took  possession  of  this  little  Island  without  oppo- 
sition ;  they  cleared  and  cultivated  it^  and  no  nation  hag 
hitherto  manifested  an  inclination  to  dispute  their  right. 
This  acquisition,  though  trifling  in  itself  became  a  niean» 
of  augmen^ng  their  trade;  but  the  narrowness  of  its 
confines  only  tended  to  widen  their  views,  and  to  direct 
them  in  the  pursuit  of  a  temtory,  more  extensive  than 
either  St  Thomas  or  St  John  could  possibly  afibrd. 
This  territory  they  at  leiu^  found  in  Santa  Cruz. 

Of  the  early  history  ot  Santa  Cruz  scarcely  any  thing 
of  importance  is  known.  It  came  to  notice  in  the  gene- 
ral discoveries  of  Columbus ;  but  like  many  other  Islands 
of  greater  mamitude,  it  was  thrown  by,  to  occasion  the 
shedding  of  blood  in  future  ages  of  the  world,  when  the 
devouring  sword  had  dispatched  the  peaceful  aborigines. 
It  is  not,  however,  to  be  understood,  because  this  Island 
was  left  without  European  inhabitants,  that  it  was  left 
without  European  claimants.  It  was  of  too  much  con- 
sequence to  permit  us  to  suppose  this ;  there  were  a  suffi- 
ciency to  render  the  right  itself  questionable,  and  to  lay 
the  foundation  of  those  wars  which  stain  tlie  histories  of 
nations  with  human  blood. 

In  1645;  this  Island  was  inhabited  bv  some  Dutch 
and  English,  who  had  either  emigrated  from  their  res- 
pective countries,  or  had  been  driven  from  some  other 
msular  possession  by  the  force  of  Spanish  arms.  Their 
profession  was  trade;  their  motive,  avarice;  and  their 
object,  wealth.  Men  actuated  by  these  principles  are 
more  likely  to  provoke  each  other  to^  wvy  uiaa  to  emula- 
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tion.  SelfishnfiflB  rarely  aims  at  the  general  good;  it 
studies  only  iu.  own  emolument,  and  makes  pvcuniaiy 
advantages  the  terms  of  p^ce. 

The  industry  of  both  parties  soon  made  them  enemies 
to  each  other,  and  involved  them,  though  few  in  number, 
in  all  the  horrors  of  a  civil  war.  Acts  of  depr^ation  in 
the  aggressor  provoked  the  sufierer  to  retaliation ;  injus- 
tice succeeded  to  injustice,  and  blood  produced  blood. 
Three  years  had  occaaioned  breaches  which  the  moderate 
of  both  parties  could  not  heal ;  so  that  in  1646  they  col- 
lected their  pigmy  forces,  and  contended  for  exclusive 
soverek;nty  in  an  obstinate  and  bloody  engagement  Hie 
English  were  victorious ;  and  the  Dutch  were  obliged  to 

J|uit  for  ever  those  possessions,  from  which  they  had 
ormed  such  vast  expectations. 

The  English,  exulting  in  their  successes,  were  availing 
themselves  of  the  advantages  of  victory,  but  their  tri- 
umphs were  of  short  duration.  In  1750  they  were  at- 
tacked in  their  turn  by  1200  Spaniards,  and  driven  from 
the  Island  to  return  no  more.  The  main  body  of  these 
new.  conquerors  soon  afterward  embarked  on  another  ex- 
pedition, leaving  an  inconsiderable  number  to  guaid  the 
Island,  and  to  prevent'  the  English  from  returning.  Vic- 
loiy,  however,  as  inconstant  as  fortune,  refused  to  (rua- 
ranty  the  dominion  she  had  given.  The  Spaniards  had 
possessed  themselves  of  the  Island  but  a  few  months,  be- 
fore they  were  also  attacked  by  160  Frenchmen,  who 
had  sallied  from  St.  Cfaristopher'&  to  make  themselves,  if 
possible^  roasters  of  the  Island.  Tlie  Spani4U'ds,  unequal 
to  the  contest^  surrendered  without  resistance^  and  gave 
the  dominion  into  the  hands  of  the  French. 

Amidst  these  strange  vicissitudes  of  jiossession  and 
masters,  little  was  done  towards  its  general  culture. 
Plans  and  arrangements  were  scarcely  ever  formed,  before 
a  new  troop  of  invaders  deranged  every  calculation,  and 
dislodged  those  who  wished  to  uaprove  the  soil. 

The  French,  on  taking  possession,  immediately  began 
to  explore  the  country ;  and  found  in  it  much  to  admire, 
.  and  much  to  cscounter.  The  Island,  being  nearly  level, 
and  covered  with  an  immense  number  ot  aged  trees, 
offered  many  inipedinients  to  tl^  breezes,  and  prevented 
that  free  circukitton,  which^  wherever  vegetation  is  quick,  is 
so  conducive  to  health.  The  stagnant  vapours,  therefore, 
which  exhaled  from  the  swamps  and  morasses,  tended 
much  to  pollute  the  atmosphere,  and  to  impregnate  it 
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with  those  subtile  poisons  which  conduct  mankind  t^ 
death.  To  restore  salubrity,  the  trees  most  be  destroyed, 
but  this  was  an  herculean  task.  They  therefore  fixed  a 
resolution  to  consume  them  by  fire,  which  they  effected 
by  setting  tlie  whole  Island  on  a  blaze.  Having  accom* 
plished  this,  they  retired  to  their  ships,  and  became 
spectators  from  the  ocean  of  that  conrngfadon,  whicli 
tney  had  occasioned  upon  the  land.  Tne  forests  con- 
tinued  burning  for  several  months,  during  which  time 
they  durst  not  venture  upon  the  shore.  The  destruction 
of  all  the  fuel  alone  extinguished  the  flames ;  and  pre- 
sented to  them,  on  their  return,  a  naked  surface,  or  one 
that  was  only  covered  with  coals  and  ashes. 

On  examining  the  soil,  they  found  it  extremely  fertile, 
capable  of  producing  the  various  articles  of  West  India 
produce,  in  plenty  and  perfection.  The  report  of  its 
fertility  soon  circulated,  and  drew  adventurers  from  other 
Islands.  The  prospect  of  wealth  became  an  incentiTe  t# 
industrious  exertions,  and  these  exertions  were  amply  re- 

J  aid.  The  influx  of  inhabitants  about  the  year  1661, 
ad  increased  the  original  number  to  822  white  persons, 
and  these  had  brought  with  them  a  proportionable  num- 
ber of  slaves.  Such  rapid  advances  promised  to  conduct 
it  to  a  state  of  prQsperit|r,  which  the  most  flourishing  of 
the  long  established  Islands  belonging  to  France  nad 
never  known. 

But,  unfortunately,  these  promises,  though  not  delu- 
sive in  themselves,  were  prevented  firom  receiving  an  ac- 
complishment, by  a  contraband  traffic,  into  which  the 
inhabitants  entered  with  die  Dan^  of  St  Thomas.    The 
farmers  of  the  French  revenue^  under  these  circum- 
stances, seeing  but  little  hope  of  emolument,  set  their 
faces  against  the  prosperity  of  this  Island ;  in  consequ^ioe 
of  which  it  soon  measured  back  its  steps  again  to  the 
condition  from  which  it  had  so  lately  begun  to  emerge. 
Its  passage  to  poverty  was  as  speedy,  as  its  approach  to 
aggrandizement  had  been  rapid.     A  few  years  removed 
from  it  many  of  its  industrious  inhabitants,  who  refiised 
to  labour  under  a  government  which  had  withdrawn  its 
patronage  and  support,  and  which  would  promise  them 
no   protection,   to  secure   the   wealth  which    industi^ 
might  acnuire.    In  1696  the  number  of  its  white  inhabi- 
tants, including  men,  women,  and  children,  amounted 
to  no  more  than  147,  who  held  the  whip  over  685  slaves. 
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These  also  soon  took  their  leave  of  the  Island,  and  re- 
moved from  thence  to  St*  Domingo. 

From  this  period,  Santa  Cruz  was  once  more  consigned 
over  to  solitude  and  desolation ;  and,  without  inhabitant 
and  without  a  plantation,  doomed  to  exhibit  to  transient 
visitors,  the  scattered  ashes  of  its  native  honours.  In  .this 
condition  it  continued  about  57  years;  at  the  expiration 
of  which,  namely,  in  1 733,  it  was  sold  to  the  Danes,  ac- 
cording to  Edwards,  for  75,000/.  but,  according  to  Ray- 
nal,  for  no  more  than  32,287/.  10^.  and  in  their  possession 
it  has  continued  from  that  time  to  the  present  hour. 

Such  is  the  instability  of  human  affitirs !  In  the  short 
^ace  of  87  years,  while  it  remained  in  the  hands  of 
France,  its  venerable  forests  were  consumed  in  one  tre- 
mendous conflaiip^ation ;  it  was  cultivated;  it  obtained  an 
influx  of  inhabitants;  it  attained  a  pitch  of  exalted  pros- 
perity; it  sunk  into  disrepute;  it  was  neglected;  it  was 
'  abandoned ;  it  was  left  without  inhabitant !  And,  after 
experiencing  these  vicissitudes  o£  fortune,  and  remaining 
the  abode  of  solitude  and  desplation  37  y^ar^,  it  was  sold 
to  a  foreign  power !  May  those,  who^pl^ce  confidence 
in  any  thmg  beneath  the  sun,  contemplate  the  short  his- 
tory of  Santa  Cruz,  and  learn  a  lesson  of  moderation 
from  its  example. 

Santa  Cruz  is  situated  in  17  deg.  SO  min.  North  lati- 
tude, and  65  deg.  West  longitude  from  I^ondon.  It  is 
18  leagues  in  length,  and  from  three*  to  four  in  breadth, 
varying  according  to  the  irreguiaijty  of  its  shores.  The 
Gountiy  itself,  we  have  already  observed,  was  originally 
covered  with  wood,  and  without  inhabitants.  .Jdimerent 
from  most  other  Islands,  it  is  destitute  of  mountains ; 
and  every  part,  except  those  few  which  were  swampy, 
seems  adapted  for  cultivation. 

The  French,  when  exploring  this  newly  acquired  terri- 
tory, found,  however,  but  one  river,  which  crept  slowly 
through  a  flat  country,  in  its  journey  towards  the  shore. 
The  waters  of  this  river,  naturally  brackish,  were  not 
improved  by  their  exposure  to  the  solar  rajFs.  Tliis  was 
an  evil  of  no  inconsiderable  magnitude,  against  which  it 
was  impossible  to  guard,  and  for  whidi-  it.  was  not  easv 
to  provide  a  remedy.  In  the  internal  pa^  of  the  Islanos 
a  Jew  springs  were  discovcn'ed,  but  these  were  too  dimi- 
nutive te  afford  a  general  supply;  and  the  peculiarity 
of  their  situation  rendered  them  inconvenient,,  admit- 
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ting  that,  in  point  of  quantity,  their  waters  had  been 
sumcient 

To  supply  these  deficlences,  the  Danes  found  it  neces- 
sary to  con>truct  reservoirs,  to  preserve  the  rains  which 
descended  from  the  skies.  This,  however,  has  been  the 
work  of  time;  but  these  cisterns  have  been  found  bene* 
iicial,  as  they  have  prevented  the  recurrence  of  early 
calamities,  although  at  best,  tliey  can  only  be  considerea 
as  a  defective  substitute  for  the  perennial  fountains  of 
nature.  The  climate  in  early  years  was  also  found  pcr- 
.nicious  to  the  health  of  the  settlers ;  and  nothing,  perhaps, 
but  the  bold  measure  which  the  French  adopted,  when 
the  Island  was  in  their  possession,  namely,  that  of  burn* 
ing  all  the  woods,  would  have  been  a  sufficient  antidote 
against  those  pestilential  effluvia,  which  floated  ia  an  at« 
mosphere,  that  was  partially  deprived  of  circulation. 
This  evil  has,  however,  been  removed  by  the  above  ex- 
pedient, and  Santa  Cruz  has  no  forther  occasion  of  com- 
plaint, than  that  which  is  general  to  all  the  Islands. 

The  vast  consumption  of  the  woods  by  fire  must, 
nevertheless,  have  occasioned  a  loss,  which  even  the 
present  generation  of  inhabitants  must  feel,  and  which 
future  ages  may  probably  regret  But  when  we  reflect, 
that  this  sacrifice  was  the  price  of  salubrity  and  health , 
the  decisions  of  our  judgment,  notice,  with  approbation, 
a  deed,  from  which,  at  ni-st  view,  we  turn  witn  indignity 
and  disgust. 

Of  harbours,  this  Island  has  not  much  to  boast ;  but 
its  vicinity  to  St.  Thomas,  in  the  harbour  of  which  ves- 
sels can  ride  with  commodiousness  and  security,  in  a 
great  measure  counterbalances  the  evil.  To  this  the  inha- 
itants  can  transport  the  produce  which  is  raised ;  ff om 
whence  it  can  always  be  shipped  to  the  port  of  its  ultimate 
destination,  so  long  as  both  Islands  belong  to  the  same 
power.  TTius  far  the  intercourse,  which  has  been  esta- 
blished, has  not  onhr  surmounted  past  impediments,  but 
it  has  increased  to  the  mutual  benefit  of  all. 

Since  this  Island  has  been  in  possession  of  the  indus- 
trious Danes,  it  has  been  rescued  from  that  solitude  and 
desolation  to  which  it  had  been  consigned.  The  fertility 
of  the  soil  has  been  called  into  action,  and  it  has  amply 
repaid  its  possessors  with  his  wealth.  Denmark  had  long 
established  ix  connexion  with  the  African  shores,  and  im- 
ported a  considerable  number  of  slaves  to  cultivate  the 
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land.  The  incrense  of  these  labourers  tended  to  enlarge 
the  number  of  plantations ;  and  these,  by  a  natural  reci- 
procity) tended  to  increase  again  the  number  of  the 
slaves.  Between  thirty  and  forty  thousand  of  these  la- 
bourers, have  been  introdnced  into  the  Islands  of  St. 
Thomsis,  8t  John,  and  Santa  Cruz,  within  about  half  a 
century  from  the  period  in  which  the  latter  was  purchased 
from  the  French,  as  tlie  regular  number  which  was 
deemed  necessary  to  manage  the  plantations,  and  raise 
that  produce  which  the  inhabitants  export 

llie  produce  of  these  Islands,  taken  collectively,  con- 
sists principally  in  cotton  and  sugar.  The  ainnual  amount 
of  the  former,  is  about  eight  hundred  bales,  and  that  of 
the  latter,  about  fourteen  millions  weight.  These,  with 
some  coffee,  some  ginger,  and  a  little  wood  for  inlaying, 
exported  in  about  40  vessels,  from  120  to  300  tons  bur* 
then  each,  comprehend  their  chief  articles  of  traffic* 
The  Island  of  St  Thomas  is  small ;  that  of  St.  John  is 
]ess^  so  that  Santa  Cruz  furnishes  about  five-sevenths  of 
the  whole  amount. 

Speaking  from  personal  knowledge,  the  Island  appeared 
in  1789  to  be  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation;  and  Basse 
End,  its  capital,  stands,  perhaps,  in  point  of  beauty,  un<< 
rivalled  by  any  town  in  the  Caribbee  Islands.  **  Santa 
Cruz  (says  Raynal)  is  divided  into  350  ])Iantations,  bv 
lines  which  intersect  each  other  at  right  angles.  Each 
plantation  contains  150  acres  of  40,000  sqnnre  feet  each  i 
so  that  it  may  occupy  a*  space  of  1200  feet  in  length  by 
800  in  breadth.  Two-thirds  of  this  land  are  fit  for  the 
growth  of  sugnr,  and  the  proprietor  may  occupy  fourscore 
acres  at  a  time,  each  of  which  will  yield,  one  year  with 
another,  sixteen  quintals  of  sugar,  without  reckoning  the 
molasses.  The  remainder  may  be  employed  m  other  less 
lucrative  cultivations.^' 

From  the  present  condition  of  Europe,  and  the  ranic 
in  it  which  Denmark  sustains,  it  is  not  probable  that  her 
acquiskioRs  in  the  West  Indies  will  increase,  unless  it  be 
by  those  equitable  means  throiigh  which  she  obtained 
Santa  Cruz.  Her  force  is  insnfncient  to  enlarge  her  in« 
sular  possessions  by  conquest  in  the  torrid  zone;  neither 
is  it  probable  that  she  will  have  the  temerity  to  attempt 
it  The  tempests  of  war,  through  which  so  many  Islands 
in  the  West  Indies  have  changed  iheir  masters,  have 
blown  by,  and  left  those  of  Denmark  unmoved.  Her 
rights  to  possession  remain  undisputM ;  and  they  grow 
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more  and  more  unquestionable  by  the  advance  of  yea|iB» 
Security  stamps  a  value  upon  every  blessing;  it  braces  the 
nerves  of  industry,  and  enables  both  the  planter  and  his 
slave  to  repose  in  peace.* 

In  each  of  these  Islands  the  Moravian  brethren,  £rom 
very  early  periods,  have  established  missions;  and  in 
these,  as  well  as  in  some  others,  their  labours  have  been 
crowned  with  much  success.  Santa  Cruz  was  purchased 
from  the  French  in  1733,  but  even  prior  to  that  period 
their  missionaries  had  gained  a  footing  in  Antigua.  To 
these  Danish  Isles  they  waited  a  favourable  opportunity 
to  introduce  themselves ;  and,  if  prosperity  may  be  esti- 
mated from  numbers,  no  foreign  mission  which  tbey  have 
established  upon  the  earth,  nas  more  amply  rewarded 
their  endeavoui^s.  We  will  present  the  reader  with  a  few 
extracts  from  their  accounts,  after  having  made  the  fol- 
lowing observation  on  a  subject  to  which  they  allude. 

The  inhabitants  of  Santa  Cruz  alone,  amounting  pro* 
bably  to  more  than  30,000  souls,  cannot  be  supposed  to 
live  comfortably  without  a  constant  supply  of  water ;  but 
thi&  as  we  have  already  stated,  the  Island  does  not  af- 
ford. When  therefore  the  rains  of  heaven,  which  they 
collect  in  reservoirs,  are  with-holden  for  any  considerable 
time,  they  are  reduced  to  extremities  which  are  distress- 
ing beyond  all  description.  This  calamity  was  felt  in  all 
its  rigour  in  the  year  1 788-89,  and  1 790,  to  which  years 
the  following  account  alludes. 

*^  From  the  three  Danish  West  India  Islands  we  have 
again  received  very  unfavourable  accounts,  as  to  the  ex- 
ternal concerns  of  the   poor  Negroes.    The  unusual 
drought  which  lasted  near  three  years,  with  very  little 
intermission,  has  brought  great  distress  upon  them,  and 
our  missions  have  had  their  share  in  the  general  calamity. 
The  rains  which  they  have  received,  proved  but  a  tem- 
porary relief.    The  Missionaries,  however,  remark,  that, 
amidst  all  their  trouble  and  perplexity,  the  Lord  is  with 
them,  and  comforts  them  by  many  proo&  of  his  graces 
both  to  them  and  the  believing  Negroes*" 


*  Since  the  above  aceoant  was  written,  the  Daniih  Itlmds,  thrmif  h 
the  erentt  of  war,  have  Allien  into  the  hands  of  the  Englith.  But,  at 
the  Danish  laws  still  continue  in  force,  our  Missionaries  have  not  yeC 
been  able  to  fain  an  establishmeDt  among  the  inhabitants.-  See  the  *^'~ 
tory  of  Tortola,  in  the  preceding  pages. 
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Their  report  in  1791  confirms  the  preceding  account, 
with  some  additional  instances  of  misery. 

*^  In  the  three  Danish  Islands  (they  say)  the  want  of 
rain,  which  has  prevailed  there  about  tour  years,  has 
brought  great  misery  upon  the  poor  Negroes,  many  of 
whom  have  died  for  want  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  Xhis 
of  course  has  had  an  influent  upon  the  congregations  of 
believing  Negroes  in  all  three  Islands;  and  the  latest  ac- 
counts received  from  them,  dated  in  June  and  July,  1791, 
contain  many  subjects  for  prayer  and  supplication  to  the 
Lord,  who  alone  can  strengthen  his  children  and  servants 
under  their  heavy  trials,  and  grant  relief  to  these  afflicted 
Islands.  The  European  brethren  and  sisters  were  well 
in  health,  and  the  grace  of  our  Saviour  comforts  the 
poor  Negroes  amidst  their  present  tribulations.  A  great 
number  of  them  have  departed,  during  this  time  of  trial, 
out  of  a  world  of  misery  to  eternal  rest  and  happiness, 
rejoicing  in  God  their  Saviour." 

In  their  periodical  number  for  1792,  their  account  is 
more  fevourable,  rain  having  succeeded  to  the  long 
drought,  and  watered  the  earth  with  fertilizing  showers. 
Their  account  runs  thus: 

<<  The  great  distress,  mentioned  to  have  taken  place 
among  the  Negroes  in  the  three  Danish  Islands,  on  ac- 
count of  an  unusual  drought,  has  been  of  late  relieved 
by  frequent  nrins  and  fruitful  weather.  During  this  time 
oi  affliction,  the  mission  had  many  difficulties  to  encoun- 
ter ;  but  God  has  maintained  and  supported  his  cause  in  » 
all  these  Islands.  In  our  Danish  and  German  dbngrega- 
tions  a  collection  was  made,  towards  enabling  the  Mis- 
sionaries to  afford  some  small  relief  to  the  famishing  Ne- 
groes ;  but  this,  though  liberal,  was  far  from  being  ade- 
quate to  the  wants  of  so  many  thousands. 

*'  Notwithstanding  all  these  difficulties,  the  grace  of 
God  prevailed,  and  many  a  poor  heathen,  amidst  exter- 
nal want  and  misenr,  found  the  way  to  salvation  by  faith 
in  Jesus  Christ.  From  Easter,  1790,  to  Easter,  1791, 
above  240  Negroes  were  baptised,  and  upwards  of  200 
were  added  to  the  communicants. 

<<  January  21,  1792,  Brother  John  Christopher  Auer- 
bach,  who  had  laboured  twenty-five  years  in  that  missi<m 
with  great  zeal,  Willfulness,  and  success,  departed  into 
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the  joy  of  his  Lord.  Several  of  the  Missionaries  have  of 
late  suffered  in  their  health ;  but,  according  to  their  last 
letters  in  1791,  they  were  again  restored.  Two  of  them 
have  paid  a  visit  to  Tortola,  some  planters  having  ex- 
pressed a  wish  that  the  brethren  might  begin  a  mission  in 
that  Island." 

In  a  subsequent  number  they  give  a  summary  of  ttieir 
successes  in  the  following  paragraph.  ^'  From  tliree 
Danish  Islands,  St  Thomas,  St.  Croix,  and  St.  Jan,  we 
have  received  lately  more  pleasing  accounts  than  for  some 
time  past  The  drought  has  ceased,  and  the  state  of  tlie 
Negroes  is  thereby  rendered  more  tolerable.     They  can 

rin  come  to  hear  the  word  of  God,  which  continues  to 
w  its  divine  power,  in  calling  sinners  from  darkness  to 
light,  and  to  a  gracious  and  almighty  Saviour,  who  is 
able  to  change  their  hearts,  and  to  deliver  them  from  the 
power  of  sin.  In  the  year  1791,  222  adults  have  been 
baptised.  Tlie  number  of  believing  Negroes,  under  the 
care  of  the  Brethren's  Missionaries  in  all  three  Islands, 
is  about  8000.  The  Missionaries  are  filled  with  renewed 
hope  and  confidence,  that,  by  the  powerful  help  and 
blessing  of  our  Saviour,  still  many  thousands  more  of 
thetiie  poor  people  will  be  gained,  as  the  reward  of  the 
travail  of  His  soul." 

Prom  the  period  in  which  they  above  letter  was  written 
to  the  present  hour,  their  hopes  have,  in  no  small  degree, 
continued  to  be  realized.     About  2000  more  have  since 
been  given  as  seals  to  their  ministry,  so  that  at  this  time, 
according  to  their  own  accounts,  they  have  scarcdy  less 
than  10,000  souls  under  their  care.    To  dispense  to  these 
the  words  of  eternal  life,  and  to  watch  over  them  as  those 
who  miist  hereafter  give  an  account  of  their  stewardship, 
the  United  Brethren  have  fifteen  Missionaries  established 
in  these  three  Islands ;  and  it  is,  probably,  to  their  endea-    ' 
vous,  that,  under  Ood,  the  domestic  tranquillity  ^hich 
prevails,  may  be  attributed.     Souls  that  are  converted  to 
God,  are  enabled  to  sustain  the  calamities  of  life  with  an 
holy  fortitude,   because  they  look  not  to  those  tilings 
which  are  seen,  but  to  those  wliich  are  unseen ;  for  the 
things  which  are  seen  are  temporal,  but  those  which  are 
not  seen  are  eternal. 

In  these  Danish  Islands  the  Methodists  have  established 
no  missions.  An  opening  indeed  might  ea^y  have  been 
obtained  for  their  temporary  preadujBg»  and  many  tran- 


WfA  visit*  i^re  actiuaUy  pa)d^  bi^  jas  the  }^  jrpfittfed  to 
aanLCtiou  ^be  ibrmaiipn  of  .societie^  the  m(Nce  flvg^fnt  pf-* 
c^ssiMQStof  ^oidtier  Islands  piievailed. 

Mr-  Haanipcttt  beiog  established  in  ToYtola  earl^  in  the 
year  1739^^  i;epfiired  to  j^anta  vCruz  about  the  ^lldd][e  cf 
June^  imd  jmme^i^tely  ^JppUe^  to  ^Qeneri^  Walte;rstorfl^ 
the  then  Governor,  for  hberty  to  instruct  the  s^^ves  in 

the  tbingV/qf  ^Qod*  h\  ^^J  tO  U^is  reguest^  he  was  de- 
W^  to.draw,up^petitio|i,.th^t  might  be  presented  tohif 
Dwish  M(^s^,  in  order  to  obtain  his  wprpbation. 
WJulcrreyQ^ping.on  .(be  fislapd)  he  was  introatiOBd  ;to\fi 
Pr.  ICqqs^  41  P^vesbyter^  l^inister,  jGrqm  whom  be  xck 
cei ved  mtV^e  tha^  ^^ommon  icivjlities.  .Dr.  Knqx  hac|  been 
for  sqme  time  e^jtf^Usbfsd)  -^nd  wa3  therefore  well  fuc 
^uainted  with  the  .prdeaji  (hirougb  which  }Ax.  Hamme^t 
bad. to  pass.  To  the  .Govevnor  he  wrote  a  .letter  of  i;f^ 
contmendi^tion  in  bis  beb&lf*  |instnicted,him.how  tp  pror 
ceed)  :i^nd  g^ve.him  the  fi^ee.use  of  .bis  church  durii^gjdie 
ten  dfiy^s  in  which  he  continped  .9P  the  I^land.  It^ 
people,  ,who  .composed  tb^  cppgr^tion,  ^erai^ed  bighlr 
pleased  with  what  th^  -b^f^dy  ,ana  ^1  anticipated  ,^i^ 
joy  the  &vour^ble  .result  rof  the  petition  wbiqli  was  about 

to  be,  presented* 

Mr.  H^mmett,  on  retui^ing.to  TpiloK  d^w  up  iii^e 
petition,  which  w^  fprwarfjed  to  !Dr.  Kpox  for  hi^  exie 
minatfon,  }to  .be,by  him  transmitted  to.^'Govempr,.aQd 
by  hifn  to  the  Danish. court  .^^he  QpYemor,  op  inspect- 
jji^i^  cpnceiv^.sooieapiepflipents,neo^S9^ry,  w.^icn  be 
powt^d^out;  these ^ere.i|dopt9(laccQr^ipgly;,f^^  fihpifi 
.HWa  >^n  r^ain  tr^naipittea  to  ,I)r.  J^ppx,  jrbo,  h^vlpji 
^ttwit  tnjip^ted.in^  t^e. Planish  ,lang|uage,^ot^bow 
•Uiat  (^  ^he.£pglish  cppy  s^qt,  tp  QopenWep.  Qn  tbie 
^prj9S^o9lptiop  of  the  .^ture  .jbuop^,  both  of,  (he  petition, 
jmdf?!  tbepreachifig,  whicn  would  in  cpmequence  pf  |t 
.be  ».es.tAbli^^»  Mr.  Hampnett  prov^^onally  eng^[^  ^ 
;8potpf.lAAjd  pn. which. to  ei^t  a  c))j|pel  {Cor  public  woi:- 
tsliipt  This  lyas ,  the  oply . atep  ]tbf t  ,cpuld  ..be  prudently 
« taken,  imder  present  pircfimfll^u^t^  tat  least  till  the  resuft 
of  tbeipaperS)  which  were  now  ^^nt,  to  Europe,  ufasr^Uy 
.Jknown,  .wbichroouljd  not  be  expected  in,k§8  than  ten  pr 
twelve  mtpiuhs.  Towards  the  clqsa  of  t^e  y ^ai;  Tfir.  Brazier, 
another  Missionary,  visited  the  Island,  who  ,was  received 
.with  eqiual  friendship  by  pr.  IC^p?:* .  fM  ^ual  ppliten^i^ 

•  ;S€e  Hittory  of  Tortola,jpag«J.18. 
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by  the  Governor.  He  was  also  introduced  to  the  minis' 
tcr  of  the  Dutch  Lutheran  church  of  St.  Thomas,  and 
received  from  him  a  pressing  invitation  to  visit  that  Island. 
He  went  accordingly,  preached  several  times,  was  re- 
ceived with  gladness,  and  fully  expected  in  a  short  space 
of  time  to  establish  permanent  worship  in  all  the  Danish 
settlements. 

The  ten  months  which  had  been  allotted  to  thepetition, 
soon  passed  pay,  but  no  answer  was  returned.  The  Mis- 
sionaries waited  with  patient  solicitude  for  several  years, 
till  the  perpetual  silence  of  the  Danish  court  anpihilated 
their  hopes,  and  compelled  them  either  to  abandon  their 
design,  or  renew  their  application.  They  preferred  the 
latter,  and,  in  the  year  1795,  prepared  another  petition, 
which,  through  the  governor  of  Santa  Cruz,  was  also 
forwarded  to  Copenhagen.  From  the  late  tolerant  spirit 
of  the  government,  they  felt  a  renewal  of  their  hopes  on 
this  second  address ;  but  they  were  obliged  to  wait  with 
patience^  till  the  lapse  of  time  should  give  them  reason 
to  expect  the  result,  which  the  concurrent  opinion  of  all 
assured  them  would  ultimately  be  fiivourable. 
*  It  was  not  till  February,  1798,  that  an  account  was 
transmitted  from  Tortola,  stating  the  result  of  the  pe* 
titioh,  which  had  been  sent  to  the  court  of  Denmark. 
By  this  reply  we  were  given  to  understand,  that,  **  as 
private  individuals,  or  as  ministers,  on  a  visit  to  the 
islands,  the  Methodist  Missionaries  were  at  liberty  to 
preach  occasionally  as  they  had  done  before,  but  that  no 
grant  could  be  given,  through  which  they  xnifffat  establish 
societies  in  any  of  the  Danish  territories."  This,  amount- 
ing nearly  to  a  pointed  refusal,  compelled  the  preachers 
to  abandon  a  design,  which,  from  the  year  1789,  had 
continued  to  flatter  their  most  sanguine  expectation. 
For  though  they  were  permitted  to  preach  m  houses 
which  had  been  previously  licensed,  provided  these  to 
whom  they  belonged  wotud  grant  them  liberty,  vet  as 
they  were  forbidden  to  build  clhers,  and  to  raise  distinct 
soacties,  they  could  not  but  conclude  that  their  time 
miffht  be  more  advantageously  employed,  than  in  exer- 
cising labours,  which  must  occasionally  be  subject  to  the 
controul  and  caprice  of  tliose  who  knew  not  God. 

While  the  result  of  the  former  petition  was  pending,  no 
doubt  whatever  was  entertained  of  its  success ;  and  in  the 
fullest  p^sbasion  of  its  certdn^,  local  toleration  had  been 
obtained.    Conisiderable  congregations  attended  when  the 
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Miflsionarles  occasionally  preached;  and  so  well  satisfied 
were  they  with  the  doctrines  delivered^  that  many  of  the 
respectable  inhabitants  joined  in  the  subsequent  request 
which  was  made^  and  added  their  signatures  to  those  of 
the  real  petitioners.  The  preaching  of  the  Missionaries^ 
as  occasional  visitors,  seemed  to  be  attended  with  pecu- 
liar power.  The  word  appeared  to  distil  upon  their  souls 
like  dew  upon  the  tender  herb ;  many  were  deeply  af- 
fected ;  and  the  tears  which  flowed  in  abundance  demon- 
strated the  sincerity  of  their  contrition.  The  Mission- 
aries who  preached  amoi^  the  people  were  treated  with 
the  utmost  respect,  even  by  those  from  whom  opposition 
mi^ht  have  been  expected :  while  the  repeated  invitations 
wmch  they  received  to  return,  after  they  had  retired  from 
among'them,  seemed  to  indicate  that  they  were  ripe  for 
the  Gospel,  and  that  the  bread  which  had  been  cast  upon 
the  waters  would  be  found  after  many  days. 

But  how  pleasing  soever  the  prospect,  or  promising  the  ^ 
harvest,  the  n^ativc  which  was  put  to  the  petition  in  the 
metropolis  of  Denmark  blasted  all  their  hopes,  and  totally  ^ 
forbad  either  the  Missionaries  or  their  friends  to  expect  any 
establishment  of  Methodism  among  them.  Private  invi- 
tations indeed  were  made  to  the  Missionaries  after  the 
law  had  refused  its  general  sanction;  and  they  might 
have  found  protection  under  this  branch  of  its  guaranty. 
In  addition  to  this,  the  ministers,  established  on  die 
Islands,  who  had  been  more  successful  in  their  applica- 
tion, were  ready  to  offer  the  use  of  their  chapels,  oeing 
alike  uninfluenced  by  the  dread  of  introducing  rivals, 
whose  successes  might  lessen  their  honours,  and  by  that 
spirit  of  bigotry,  ivliich  like  envy,  ^^  withers  at  another's 
joy,  and  hates  that  excellence  it  cannot  reach." 

Our  aim,  however,  being  to  spread  the  Gospel,  and 
not  to  aggrandize  a  sect,  we  were  less  solicitous  to  obtrude 
ourselves  into  places  where  the  Gospel  already  flourished, 
than  into  regions  where  the  inhabitants  are  still  sitting  in 
the  shadow  of  death.  In  Tortola,  Spanish  Town,  and 
the  other  British  Virgin  Islands,  almost  the  whole  work 
rested  upon  ourselves,  as  Instruments  in  the  hands  of 
God;  and  in  these  Isles  belonging  to  Denmark,  the 
Great  Head  of  the  church  had  been  pleased  to  bless  the 
labours  of  our  Moravian  brethren.  Here  then  we  find 
an  occasion  of  joy;  for  tliough  these  are  now  divided  l^ 
shades  less  visible  than  those  which  mark  the  features  of 
the  human  countenance,  we  trust  they  will  be  but.  one  in 
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the  ffr^t  ditV  of  &iB  Ldrd  Jesus;    In  tliilf  impmum  Aay 

g^e  Cnoasands  that  hilVe  been  begott^h  teain  to  ik  lively 
6pe  through  the  resutr^tion  of  Jesus  Christ,  will  tfweli 
the  millibns  of  Israel,  redeelhed  ont  of  evely  nation,  and 
kindred,  and  peopl^  and  tongue,  from  whom  ^hall  be 
iBrnied  that  ihnuitiehibie  host,  ^hich  no  ifata  catt  nuili* 
Ber. 

In  this  view  the  "^hole  of  the  Christito  World,  wh6' 
endeavdur  to  lead  k>uls  to  dod  through  the  atoning  effi^ 
c&cy  of  Christ,  ate  no  mott  than  so  mahy  distinct 
branches  of  one  comtnoii  fkmily,  whith  Will  hereafter 
^ite  together  to  crown  the  triiiitiphs  of  the  gr^t  Mes^ 
siah.  In  that  happy  period,  party  distinctions  shall  be 
tatingnished  by  the  brighter  beams  of  the  SUn  of  Rights 
ousness,  as  tapours  vanish  before  the  solar  rays.  Ot 
terhaps  we  may  observe  With  more  accuracy,  that  infinite 
love,  in  those  rapturous  nioments  which  We  thus  eontem'- 
pl^te,  bursting,  in  an  instant,  upon  our  ravished  senses 
and  inteltectual  powers  with  inconceiveable  ^ory,  shall 
(so  far  overwhelm  and  fill  the  soul,  that  every  thing  that 
can  f^enerate  discord,  must  be  expelled  by  a  necessary 
ei^clusion. 

But  of  the  constitution  of  that  i\iture  worM  our  know- 
tedge  is  both  contracted  and  imperfect  And  the  rea8<m 
is'(K)vioas;  it  is  because  we  are  called  tbWalkbyftitb 
and  not  by  sight.  Ih  our  present  conditioh  we  have  a 
suffldency  of  knowledge  to  satisfy  us,  ^tmt  these  llrings 
which  Re  beyond  the  grave  are  actual  realities ;  "  but 
shadows,  clouds,  and  oark^css,^  draw  tfidr  curtains  §o 
closely  round  those  secrets  wfaidi  ei^;er  inquiry  aftempta 
to  penetrate^  that  we  ate  cotnpelle<r  to  acquiesce  in  t»ts 
momentous  truth,  that  t!he  perfection  of  our  knoWled^ 
is  reserved  for  another  world.  When  thcrefoi^  the  l^nt 
bf  etemitv  shall  dispel  this  twiUgfat  wliich  tusociates  with 
time,  and  unfold  diose  faculties,  whfeh  tite  alt^eady  «3tif^ 
!hg  in  an  embi^yo  Bttite^  an  enlargement  of  out  'bdm{>^e- 
hiension  inay  enable  us  to  gra^  at  onbe  tt  lettg^  '^aipbte 
ihjan  the  soiil  6f  'Newton  Wire  able  to  explore.  Then, 
Without  doubt,  those  intricacies  which  ndw  pelfpk^  ti)», 
Vh^,  in  the  kingdom  bf  nature,  of  providehce,  ahdgriire. 
We  attempt  to  traire  the  incdmpi-ehensible  economy  of 
heaven,  and  upon  "which  dur  brightest  reasons  are  liltle 
better  than  hazaidous  conjectures,  will  lose  their  m^lMy 
and  order,  harmony,  and  beauty  diine  Ibtth  on  -c^rery 
i>art 
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On  the  extent  of  oiir  capacities  we  are  not  at  present 
competent  to  decide;  they  are  sufficiently  expanded,  how- 
ever, to  discover  and  dkjkre  their  own  incompetency. 
They  even  stretch  already  through  distances  which  as- 
tonish ;  and  when  they  pause,  it  is  not  because  they  are 
incapable  of  any  further  expansion,  but  because  the  ma* 
teriald,  upon  which  they  seem  destined  to  operate,  can- 
not be  attained.  Eternity  will  supply  these  de^cts, 
either  by  removing  the  impediments  which  lay  an  em- 
bargo on  our  researches,  by  placing  us  beyond  their  in- 
fluence, or  by  directing  the  mind  how  to  elude  their  force. 
In  either  ease  we  shall  be  introdnoed  to  such  things  as 
eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  and  which,  in  our  pre- 
sent state,  cannot  enter  into  the  heart  of  man  to  coocttve, 
but  which  God  hath  prepared  for  those  who  love  ham. 

Knowledge,  however,  imsanctified  by  gmce^  will  only 
tend  to  enlarge  our  views  of  misery,  and  confirm  the  un- 
bappy  in  that  ansuish,  which  results  (rota  remediless  des- 
pair. It  is  only  wnen  Imowledge  leads  to  duty,  is^onnected 
with  love,  and  discovers  the  necessity  of  jphcing  daaend- 
ence  6n  the  tfivfaie  ccHnpassiops  through  Jesus  Qurist^ 
that  it  may  be  denominated  a  pearl  of  great  price.  In 
this  view  its  value  is  inesdmable.  It  is  one  of  oiose  roots 
from  whence  imperishable  flowers  shall  spring ; — ^flowers, 
which  may  begin  to  bud  on  this  nide  the  ffrav^  but  whi^ii 
feball  flourish  with  more  genuine  beauty  mtonA  etecn^. 
Here,  it  will  lead  us  to  the  fountain  jwbich  is  open  for 
sin  and  uudeanness,  and  there,  to  ibuntaios  of  living 
Waters.  By  applying  to  the  former  we  shaii  be  prepared 
for  the  latter,  and  through  the  efficacy  cf  both  shauhave 
all  tears  for  ever  wiped  from  our  eyes.  May  Ood  grant 
US  the  qualifications  which  are  necessary  to  prepare  us 
for  inheriting  the  reward ! 
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Porto  Rica. 


Discaoeryf  invasion  by  Ponce  de  Leon  in  ISOB.^^Disposi^ 
tions  and  conduct  of  the  natives.'-^Neglect  the  use  of 
poisoned  arr&uos.^'^&ibmit  to  their  invaders,  btd  soon 
raise  an  insurrection* — Anecdote  ofBroyo^  a  Cacique. — 
Reduced  once  more  to  seroitudej  andJindUy  extermmated. 
^^UnsuccessfuUv  invaded  by  Sir  Francis  Drakc-^Taken 
and  plundered  oy  the  Earl  of  Cumberland^  but  abandoned 
through  disease. — Bemains  unimprooed  to  the  present 
hour* — Re/lections  on  its  condition* — Situation^  soil, 
adaptation  for  trade. — Observations  on  the  poison  of 
the  LianeSf  and  on  that  of  the  MancheneeL — Natural 
productions. — State  of  reUffum. 

jTHE  extensive  Island  of  Porto  Rica  is  more  eaidly 
distinguishable  upon  the  map,  than  known,  eith^  in  the 
political  or  commercial  world ;  and  the  reason  of  the 
latter  is,  because  it  has  almost  uniformly  belonged  to 
Spain.  Its  history  can  furnish  but  little  variety ;  it  has 
uniformly  l^n  the  habitation  of  indolence,  and  on  that 
account  has  been  exempted  from  most  of  those  vicissi- 
tudes, which  furnish  death  with  victims,  the  warrior  with 
spoils,  and  the  historian  with  materials. 

It  was  discovered  by  Columbus  in  one  of  his  early 
voyages  in  the  year  1493;  but,  like  many  otlier  Islands^ 
was  passed  by  for  the  present  without  further  notice. 
Hispaniola,  at  that  period,  so  far  engrossed  the  attention 
of  tne  Spaniards,  that  every  thing  but  gold  was  treated 
vnth  indifierence  and  comparative  neglect  The  space  of 
sixteen  years,  from  the  period  in  which  Porto  Rica  was 
discovered,  had,  however,  so  fiir  exhausted  the  or^  and 
exterminated  the  natives  of  Hispaniola,  as  to  a£R>rd  the 
invaders  of  that  devoted  Island,  leisure  to  tarn  their 
thoughts  to  this,  i^hich  had  been  neglected.    To  tbis^ 
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there&n'ey  they  repaired,  to  act  over  die  same  detestable 
scenes  of  cami^e,  which  had  half  depopulated  that,  and 
to  commence  a  search  for  that  subterranean  wealth  whicb 
they  have  not  yet  been  able  to  find. 

It  was  this  inordinate  thirst  for  gold  which  induced  a 
banditti,  in  1509,  to  embark  from  Hispaniola,  under  the 
direction  of  one  Ponce  de  Leon,  a  Spaniard,  to  make  a 
conouest  of  the  country,  whidi  at  that  time  was  but 
thinly  inhabited,  in  proportion  to  its  extent ;  and,  con- 
sequently, so  far  as  its  safety  depended  upon  numbers,  it 
was  incapable  of  making  any  vigorous  defence.  This 
afforded  to  the  invaders  a  temptation  not  to  be  resisted. 
Porto  Rica  was  at  this  time  peopled  by  some  of  the  Apa- 
lachian  Indians,  who,  as  we  have  hinted  in  an  early 
chapter,  in  all  probability  emigrated  from  the  Floridia 
shore.  The  character  and  manners  of  this  inofiensive 
race,  we  have  already  endeavoured  to  delineate  in  the 
second  chapter  of  this  work.  They  were  a  people  weak, 
indolent,  and  cheerful,  equally  averse  to  labour  and  to 
blood. 

These  peaceable  inhabitants  had  heard  of  the  cala* 
mities  which  had  overtaken  their  countrymen  in  Hispa- 
niola, and,  without  doubt,  trembled,  for  their  approach- 
ing fkte.  But  the  preposterous  notions  which  they  had 
associated  with  the  idea  of  the  l^aniards,  overpowered 
their  reason,  and  bereft  them  of^  every  hope.  Instead 
therefore  of  attempting  to  oppose  the  landing  of  those 
who  soufffat  both  dimr  country  and  their  lives,  their  only 
preparations  were  how  to  yield  submissively  to  their 
yoke. 

Though  unaccustomed  to  the  advanti^es  of  European 
arms,  the  Island  which  they  inhabitec]^  furnished  them 
with  a  weapon  equally  fatal,  which  they  might  have  easily 
employed  in  their  own  ddence.  Nature  had  supplied 
tliem  with  an  acute  poison,  which  they  had  learned  to 
extract  from  the  Manchencel  tree.  They  had  used  it  on 
former  occasions  with  dreadful  success,  against  the  Carib- 
bees,  who  had  occasionally  made  incursions  into  their 
country,  and  they  had  seen  and  they  well  knew  its  fatal 
eflects.  Had  they  on  this  momentous  occasion,  employed 
this  deadly  weapon  against  the  Spaniards,  they  might  have 
successfully  repelled  them  in  their  first  attempts,  or  have 
strewed  their  carcases  on  the  soil.  The  rapidity  of  its  in- 
fluence when  communicated  to  their  arrows,,  through 
«lii<di  theycoold  noffiuL  to  have  wounded  their  assailants^ 
must  instantly  have  administered  both  terror  and  death ; 
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espcdalty  m  neidwr  salt,  nor  the  wliite'6|^,  whkh  gmir 
Hear  the  ponon^  were  Chen  known  to  b^  an  inlalliUe  e^A^ 
iote-egaitttt  iu  Tinilenoe.  But,  unfmlAKiBteljr,  aaUanga 
fatality  seems  to  have  jMirtued  tfiem ;  to  MipentitioB  ibfif 
were  .perieot  devotees;  ihey  wtanted  both  foecitHde  amd 
ait ;  Old  therefore  became  aateaay  pwy. 

The  glitter  of  Spanish  arms;  the  efiots  .wbiohf  a 
Httpaciiok,  these  urms  had  pvoduoed;  nay,  e^em  ^kne 
Spaniards  themselves,  meve  io  them  -all  ob^eots  of  so  esc- 
traordtnarv  a  natare,f|hat  ihey  were  ionpreased  witb  sensa- 
tions whict  they  had  been  unaoeuitomed  to  leeL  TIm^ 
oonckided  that  (heir  invaders  were'  a  .raoe  of  superior 
beings,  agiunst  whom  all  resistjuioe  would 'be  useless  tf 
not  criminal.  And  full  of  these  ipemuasions,  on  the  avri* 
val' of  Ponce  de  Leon,  they  not  only  itamely  submitteyi 
without  a  struggle,  but  voluiitarily  took  upon  themseilvin 
those  chains,  under  which  theur  countrymen  in  .tiisp»* 
niola  had  been  heard  to  groan. 

But  what  views  soever  'they  might  have  had  of  that 
slavrey  which  awaited  them,  they  soon  found,  that  iseiwi- 
tode  under  such  masters,  <wtts  still  more. dreadfiil  in  prac- 
tice than  it  had  appeared  in  theory.  £xisteaoe  itself  bo- 
<»me  an  evil ;  the  burdens,  to  whiah  they 'had  aubmittcd, 
grew  insupportable;  aad  'they  bc^an  tto  detest  aS'Oion- 
eters,  those  tyrants  whom  they  bad  before  revered  as 
.gods. 

Scarcely  had  they  been  initiated  into  their  newtmode 
'  of  life,    before  ihey   felt  the  pressure  ,of  their  load. 
The  yoke  whiob  they  were.doomed  to  bear  bcoarae  into- 
lerable ;  they  looked  back  on  their  days  of  departed. indo- 
lence, with  regret;  and  reflected  with  sorrow  on  the'fttal 
surrender  which  they  had  made.    Calamity,  tbnrefoYe^ 
became  .the  parent  of  discontent;  and,  grown  despeffaifee;^ 
through  ithose  sufierings  .to  which  they  were  doomed, 
ithey  were 'induced  to  form  resdkitioBs  seeretW  'among 
ithomselves,  to  make  .an  eflRnt  to  recover,  inpossibiey 
their  original  r^hts. 

.But  on  this  point  a. new  diflbndty  arose.  ,Tbe  Sff^ 
miards,  diey:believed,  wecearace  of  beings  superior  to 
•  themselves,  'dK>ugh  of  their  humanity  and  virtue  0»v 
^jiad  but  a^ean  opinion.  Whether  diey  were  immoctiJ» 
eapabje  of  dying,  remained  >stitL  a  matter  of  deoaideBabie 
doubt;  and  thoy  found  it  necessary  to  asceriain  this  &^ 
before  Aey  attempted  an  insnrrection;  ..beoausf^  -^wlh 
-maehpnuKnoe^diey  deemed:  it  oaelfas'to  rahd^gewt 
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beingfl)  wlio  could  adnuBistcv  death,  while  tiiey  thenn 
selves  were  exempted  from  its  inflaencc. 

Broyo,  one  of  their  Caciques,  was  charged  with  this 
knporttfnt  oommissioii.  His  directions  were,  to  watch 
some  favourable  opportunity  to  see  if  it  wci^c  possible^ 
**  that  a  Spaniard  could  die  J*  Broyo,  attentive  to  hb 
charge,  sul&red  no'  promising  moment  to  escape  unno* 
tioed;  though  to  elude  suspicion,  and  to  escape  detection, 
id  case  of  a  discovery^  required  no  small  degree  of  dex- 
terity and  art.  It  was  not  long,  however,  before  one  of 
those  fortunate  junctures,  which  sometimes  ftvour  the 
wretched,  became  propitious  to  his  designs,  and  he  pro- 
ceeded  to  execute  his  commission  in  the  following  man- 
ner. 

Salzedo,  a  young  Spaniard,  solitary  and  alone,  waa 
one  day  travelling  in  those  parts  in  which  Broyo  wished 
to  intercept  him;  who^  to  avoid  suspicion,  in  case  hia 
intended  plan  should  prove  unsuccessful,  entertained  him 
with  every  mark  of  civility  and  respect  The  Spaniard 
was  caressed  so  long  as  Broyo  found  it  convenient  for  his 

fiurpoee;  ami  on  bis  departure  be  sent  with  him  a  few 
ndians,  to  act  in  the  cnaracter  of  escorts  and  guides^ 
These  Indians  understood  their  business.  They  were 
therefore,  unarmed,  because  an  attempt  to  destroy  him 
with  weapons,  if  it  should  happen  that  ^^  Spaniards  could 
noi  di^*  would  have  betrayed  the  fatal  secrety  and  have 
proved  ruinous  to  the  whole  design. 

These  friendly  guides  conducted  Salaedo  to  the  side 
of  a  small  river,  through  which  they  were' obliged  to 
poss;  and  to  prevent  him  from  being  exposed  to  the 
water,  one  of  the  Indians  liindly  offered  to  take  him  on 
his  shoulders,  in  order  to  land  him  safely  on  the  opposite 
side.  Tyrants  aud  slaves,  when  accustomed  to  one  ano« 
tber,  quickly  know  their  places.  The  Indian  was  to 
earrv^  and  the  Spaniard  was  to  ride^  Salzedo,  mounted 
on  his  human  horsey  soon  rode  into  the  midst  of  the 
stream,  when  a  doubtful  accident  caused  the  Indian  with 
his  cargo  to  fall  into  the  water.  To  rescue  from  such 
imminent  danger  a  person  whom  their  Cacioue  had 
treated  with  much  respect,  the  other  Indians  immedi* 
ately  rushed  into  the  river;  but  contrived,  while  profess^ 
ing  to  afford  him  assistance,  to  keep  his  head  constantly 
on^er  water.  In  this  state  [they  continued  to  bokl  hhn, 
till  every  appeaisaiice  of  Ufe  waa  gone;  after  which,  with 
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much  apparent  concern  ami  trouble,  they  contrived'  ftM 
land  him  on  the  opposite  bank. 

Still,  however,  they  were  in  considerable  doubts  whe- 
ther he  were  dead  or  living.  They  were  not  without 
their  hopes,  but  at  the  same  time  they  had  their  fears.- 
Here,  therefore,  a.  new  ferce  began*  They  lamented  over 
him;  they  attempted  to-  recover  him;  they  begged  hi& 
pardon  for  the  accident  that  had  happened ;  and  repeat- 
edly assured  him  that  they  had  no  design.  By  this  con- 
trivance thev  endeavoured  to  furnish-  themselves  with  a» 
.  plausible  apology  in  case  he  should  recover,  and  with  a- 
reasonable  dcfenee  in  case  they  should  be  detected  iii- 
watching  the  possibility  of  returniiig  life. 

This  strange  medley  of  comic  tragedy  lasted  no  less 
dian  tlrree  days^  during  which  time  they  could  discover 
DO  symptom^  of  animation;  but,  on  the  contrary,  they 
were  rather  more  fully  confirmed  in  wliat  was  rather  ai> 
object  of  their  wishes  than  felieir  hopes.  Though  unac- 
quainted- with  the  name  of  putrefaction,,  these  savaget^ 
were  not  ignorant  of  its  nature.  The  offensive  smell 
which  the  body  emitted,  soon  removed  all  their  doubt& 
on  the*  fact  which  they  wislied  ta^  ascertain  v  and  they  at 
length  retired  fsom  the  scene,  fully  satisfied  that  it  was 
fossible  for  Spaniards  to  die  like  othei'  nieru. 

The  intelligence  of  this  fact  was  soon  communicated  to 
Broyo,  who  had  waited  with  anxious- ^cpectation  to  know- 
the  issue  of  the  experiment,  and  by  him  to  the  confede- 
rate* Caciques  who  were  deeply  interested,  and  anxiously 
waiting  the  result  Satisfied  with  this  information,  their 
drooping  spirits  began  once  more  to  revive ;  and,  in  thi» 
paroxysm  of  joy,  they  mustered  their  forces^  dro(^>ed 
like  mask,  threw  off  the  yoke,  and  fell  upon  the  Spaniards 
without  hesitation  or  delay. 

The  Spaniards,  having  formed  their  calculations  upon 
tliat  timid  submission  which  the  Indians  had  vielded,^ 
were  quite  unpr^ared  for  such  an  unexpected  event.. 
This  drcucDstance,  wliile  it  tended  to  create  confusioa 
among  the  oppressors,  facilitated  the  successes  of  the 
oppressed.  Victory  favoured  them  for  a  season,  so  that 
before  the  Spaniards  had^recovered  from  their  panic  and 
surprise  one  hundred  of  their  countrymen  lay  dead  on 
tlie  field. 

But  ihe&fi  advantages  were  of  shcMrt  duration.  Ponce- 
de  Leon*  recovering  from  his  .confusion^  soon  collected 
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the  Quittlians  tbat  had  survived,  and  ki  %is  turn  fell  upon 
ibe  Indians  in  a  moment  when  they  as  little  expected  an 
attack.  To  oppose  the  Spaniards  when  they  were  in 
arms,  with  such  weapons  as  they  had  .been  accustomed  to 
use,  was  of  no  more  avail  than  to  remain  idle  and  meet 
their -fate.  They  found  the  Spaniards  rinvulnerable, 
while  death  attended  u))on  every  flash  of  itieir  guns. 

Terrified  therefore  with  the  suddenness  of  «the  onset, 
and  unable  to  withstand  tlie  weapons  of ^berrenemies, 
they  fled  in  all  directions,  and  sought  that  aafety  in  ^fligliC 
which  they  had  vainly  flatterod  themselves,  with  obtaimng 
by  force.  ^  This  resource  failings  they  gave  themselves 
over  for  lost;  and  abandoning  all  hopes  cxf  regaining  that 
liberty  which  they  had  been  struggling  to  4rocover,  calcu* 
lated  upon  a  servitude  that  should  end  tllieir  days. 

De  Leon,  tconsidering  his  situation  somewhat  perilous, 
from  the  recent  losses  ne  bad  sustained,  had  dispatched 
a  messenger  to  St.  Domingo  for  reinforcements  to  assist 
him  in  queuing  what  the  Spaniards  termed  an  insurreo* 
tion.  These,  on  their  arrival,  became  more  terrible  to 
ihe  Indians  from  the  suggestions  of  their  own  ^fancy^ 
than  from  any  addition  that  was  thereby  made  ko  the 
forces  of  their  invaders.  They  actually  thought  that 
they  were  the  same  men  whontthey  had  previoiisly  killed; 
who  by  some  means  which  they  could  not  comprehend, 
were  once  more  restored  to  life,  and  were  oome  forth  in 
antas  to  avenge  tbeir  former  death.  A  persuasion  so  fatal 
could  not  fiiil  to  produce  the  most  pernicious  consequences* 
They  naturally  concluded  that  it  was  fruitless  to  perse* 
Yere  in  a  war  with  men,  who  could  revive  again  after 
death,  and  renew  those  hostilities,  to  the  ravages  of 
which  they  had  already  seen  so  many  victims.  Once 
more  therefore  they  submitted  te  their  merciless  con- 
x]nerors,  and  soon  realised  that  fiite  which  their  fears  had 
anticipated.  They  were  seized  and  condemned  to  the 
mines  of  Hispaniola,  to  finish  ^heir  existence  in  those 
gloomy  recesses  where  the  li^ht  of  heaven  never  shone. 

The  extirpation  of  the  unfortunate  natives  gave  to  the 
^Spaniards  the  sole  possession  of  the  Island,  but  not  that 
of  its  advantages.  Its  only  sources  of  wealth  lay  on  the 
surface  of  the  land,  but  to  render  these  beneficial  required 
labour,  to  the  exercise  of  which  the  conquerors  were 
-averse.  An  extensive  tract  of  country,  overgrown  with 
«rild  luxuriance^  rewarded  them  for  the  blood  they  had 
wantonly  wasted ;  but  it  stands  to  the  pceaenjt  hour  ia 
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nearly  its  original  condition,  upbraiding  the  inhabitants 
vnih  that  ne^ct  and  indolence,  which  have  inyariably 
mariced  their  national  character. 

In  the  year  15fK),  England,  being  involTcd  in  a  war 
with  Spain,  an  expedition  of  considerable  importance 
was  fitted  out  by  Elizabeth,  the  command  of  wnich  was 
given  to  Sir  John  Hawkins  and  Sir  Francis  Drake. '  The 
object  which  it  had  in  view  was,  some  of  the  most  valu-' 
able  territories  on  the  Spanish  American  shores.  The 
primary  design  was  plunder;  but  these  sources  of  un- 
known wealth  were  either  to  be  kept  or  abandoned^  as 
dfcumstances  might  direct,  or  as  might  appear  most  eli- 
gible, in  the  juogments  of  the  respective  commanders. 
The  whole  squadron  consisted  of  twenty-six  ships  of  difie- 
rent  dimensions,  on  board  of  which  were  embarked  2500 
troops,  the  command  of  which  was  given  to  Sir  Thomas 
Baskerville.  Six  only  of  the  above  uiips,  however,  were 
fitted  out  at  the  queen's  expense,  notwithstanding  her 
name  sanctioned  the  expedition.  The  others  were  sup* 
plie<}  by  private  adventurers,  who  expected  an  ample  re* 
imbursemcnt  in  that  wealth  which  awaited  them  on  the 
contmental  idiores. 

It  was  in  advancing  to  the  attack  of  Nombre  de  Dios, 
on  the  Isthmus  of  Darien,  that  Drake  received  certain 
intelligence  that  a  carrack,  richly  laden,  was  at  that  time 
stationed  and  sheltered  in  the  harbour  of  Porto  Rica. 
The  charms  of  gold  are  always  irresistible  to  those  who 
search  for  wealth,  and  this  was  the  object  which  these  ad- 
venturers had  in  view.  The  moment  for  securing  it  was 
now  favourable,  because  their  force  was  great ;  and  they 
determined  to  make  themselves  masters  of  so  rich  a  prize 
without  delay. 

Confident  of  success,  their  designs  scarcely  partook 
of  the  nature  of  secrecy ;  but,  unfortunately,  this  want 
of  precaution  finally  blasted  all  their  hopes,  and 
totaliv  defeated  their  expectations.  A  pinnace,  that 
had  been  detached  upon  an  adventure,  unfortunately 
straggled  from  the  English*  fleet,  and  falling  into  the 
hands  of  the  Spaniards,  was  carried  by  them  into  Porto 
Rica.  By  this  accident  the  inhabitants  obtained  intelli* 
gence  of  tne  design  that  was  meditated  against  them,  and 
proceeded  immediately  to  prepare  for  a  vigorous  defence. 

The  admiralf  ignorant  that  the  secret  had  been  ex* 
torted,  which  the  prudence  of  the  commander  should  have 
concealed,  proceed  to  call  a  council  of.  war  to  determine 
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apcm  the  mode  of  attack*  In  this  council  it  was  resolved, 
that,  as  they  had  in  view  other  objects  on  die  continent 
which  were  yet  unattempted,  delays  in  the  present  case 
would  be  unjustifiable.  And  therefore,  without  attempt- 
iiig  to  land  any  troops,  they  resolved  to  commence  a 
vigorous  attack  upon  the  shipping  in  the  harbour.  This 
resolution  was  carried  into  cfl^t  on  the  IStli  of  November* 
The  assault  was  conducted  with  much  bravery ;  but  the 
resistance  that  was  made,  was  still  more  formidable. 
The  fortifications  had  been  strengthened  c»i  purpose  for 
their  reception ;  and  every  prqKiration  that  time  would 
admit  haa  been  made,  to  give  the  assailants  the  utmost 
annoyance.  Nor  were  these  preparations  made  in  vain. 
The  English,  disappointed,  as  they  had  been  at  Nonibre 
de  Dios,  were  unable  to  obtain  the  carrack ;  so  that, 
after  suffering  some  damage,  they  were  obliged  to  aban* 
don  their  enterprise  and  retire.  To  the  Spaniards,  how- 
ever, they  did  considerable  mischief;  but  their  own  ships 
were  soon  repairetl.  From  this  fruitless  attempt  dicy 
sailed  to  the  Spanish  main,  and  burnt  the  town  of  Rio 
de  la  Hache. 

In  the  year  1598  another  expedition  was  fitted  out  in 
England,  with  an  express  design  to  subdue  the  Island  of 
Porto  Rica.  The  command  of  this  armament,  which 
consisted  of  nineteen  ships  and  two  barges,  was  given  to 
George  Clifford, ^Earl  or  Cumberland;  who,  authorised 
by  her  Majest/s  letters  patent,  for  raising  forces  to 
serve  in  the  expedition,  soon  levied  twelve  companies 
of  eighty  men  each;  and  with  these  and  a  propor- 
able  number  of  seamen,  sailed  from  Plymouth  on  the 
5th  of  March.  In  the  month  of  May  they  reached  the 
West  Indies,  and  in  June  passed  through  the  Virsin 
Islands,  at  that  time  destitute  of  cultivation  and  inhwi* 
tants.  On  one  of  these  Islands  the  Earl  landed  his 
troops  to  examine  into  their  condition,  and  then  informed 
them  of  the  object  of  his  dcstinadon.  From  thence  he 
proceeded  to  Porto  Rica,  and  landed  about  1000  soldiers 
on  the  6th  of  June,  without  meeting  with  any  immediate 
opposition. 

The  town,  which  bore  the  name  of  the  Island,  was 
nearly  insulated,  from  the  peculiarity  of  its  sitiuitioQ. 
To  it  there  was  but  (me  passage^  which  was  over  a  kind 
of  beach  which  was  defended  by  two  forts,  and  was  only 
to  be  crossed  at  low  water.  At  its  fardiest  end  was  a 
drawbridge^  whidi^  on  the  Earl's  approach,  was  takcii 
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up,  and  the  pass  strongly  barricadoed ;  apd^  in  additiom 
to  this,  the  road  itself  iiad  been  purposely  so  injured,  as 
Co  render  a  passage  over  it  extremely  difficult  and  dan* 
gerous.  On  these  accounts  the  assailants  were  under  tlio 
necessity  of  quitting  the  road  altogether,  of  seizing  the 
favour  of  the  tide,  and  of  wading  through  the  water.  In 
this  passage  the  Earl  narrowly  escaped  drowning. 

But  notwithstanding  all  tiiesc  advantages  in  favour  of 
the  enemy,  the  British  accomplished  their  difficult  pas- 
sage; and,  after  two  vigorous  assaults,  compelled  the  Spa- 
niards to  quit  their  forts,  and  to  give  tliem  the  possession 
of  the  town.  His  lordship  entered  on  the  8th  of  June, 
only  two  days  after  he  had  effected  his  lauding.  Still, 
however,  the  principal  fortress  continued  to  hold  out; 
but,  finding  that  even  delay  could  not  insure  tlieir  safety, 
after  a  few  days  the  whole  garrison,  consisting  of  400 
soldiers,  surrendered ;  in  consequence  of  which,  the  strong 
fort  of  Moro  fell  into  die  hands  of  the  English,  and 
with  it  the  whole  Island.  This  fort  was  afterwards  rased 
to  the  ground. 

The  Earl,  thus  in  possession  of  Porto  Rica,  soon  be- 
came sensible  of  its  advantageous  situation.  And,  view- 
ing it  in  the  light  of  a  key  to  i\ie  West  Indies,  and  to  tlie 
gold  and  silver  which  were  brought  from  the  continent 
and  carried  to  Europe,  resolved  to  keep  possession,  and 
to  fortify  it  in  sudi  a  manner,  as  to  place  it  beyond  the 
reach  of  Spanish  arms.  Full  of  tticse  resolutions,  on 
the  7tli  of  July  he  sent  off  the  inhabitants  to  Carthagena. 
It  was  widi  much  reluctance  that  they  parted  from  their 
place  of  residence.  This  was  manifest  by  the  considerable 
sums  which  they  oflfered  for  liberty  to  remain.  But  Uie 
Earl  was  inexorable,  although,  as  himself  expressed  in 
one  of  his  letters,  he  might  have  obtained  half  a  niillion 
sterlings  if  he  would  have  quitted  the  Island  altogether. 

But  the  greatness  of  their  offers  only  tended  to  enhance 
the  value  of  the  Island  in  bis  view ;  and  his  opinion  of 
its  importance  he  thus  expresses  in  the  following  figura- 
tive language :  <'  This,  whoever  possesseth,  may  at  his 
pleasure  go  into  any  chamber  of  the  house,  and  see  how 
they  sleep,'  before  he  be  either  stopped  or  discried ;  so  as 
that  at  every  doore  they  must  keepe  so  great  a  force  to 
guard  tliem,  as  will  consume  a  great  part  of  their  yearly 
revenue;  and  send  it  from  place  to  place  with  so  great  a 
wastage,  as  will  cause  tliem  to  curse  their  new  porter. 
For  wlien  they  have  done  what  ihcy  can,  they  shall  b«ftr 
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this  charge  to  their  own  destnictions,  and  will  be  still 
losing  places  of  strength  and  wealth.'' 

To  confirm  him  in  his  high  opinion  of  the  importance 
of  his  acquisiton,  a  favourable  circumstance  almost  imme- 
diately occurred.  A  Spanisli  ve&sel  from  Margarita,  with 
pearls  on  board  of  considerable  value,  knowing  nothina 
of  the  capture  of  the  Island,  came  into  port,  and  feU 
into  the  hands  of  the  English.  From  this  vessel  tiiey  ob- 
tained also  some  information,  that  the  pearl  church  in 
Margarita,  belonging  to  the  king  of  Spain,  was  not  only 
exceedingly  rich,  but  also  very  badly  guarded,  and  un- 
able, in  case  of  an  attack,  to  make  any  formidable  de- 
Ycnce.  To  seize  this  valuable  booty,  the  Earl  equipped 
three  of  his  ships,  and  immediately  sailed  from  tlie 
I:»liMid«  The  winds,  however,  proved  unfavourable,  and 
deterred  him  from  his  design,  till  a  combination  of  other 
circumstances  totally  defeated  the  project* 

But  while  these  romantic  dreams  were  feasting  him 
with  their  idle  visions,  a  dreadful  malady  was  really  sap- 
ping tiie  foundation  of  his  wealth.  The  Island,  with  all 
its  advantages,  and  with  all  its  prospects  of  aggrandize- 
ment, refused  to  give  health ;  without  which,  no  other 
blessing  can  be  enjoyed.  A  bloody  flux,  that  had. seized 
upon  the  British  troops,  had  already  carried  off  between 
four  and  five  hundred ;  the  disease  was  spreading  with 
rapidity  among  the  survivors,  and  it  threatened  to  accom- 
plish what  war  had  been  too  tardy  to  perform.  The 
necessities  of  the  Earl  grew  more  and  more  urgent  every 
day,  till  he  began  to  entertain  serious  thoughts  of  aban- 
doning, through  necessity,  an  Island,  that  but  a  few 
weeks  before^  Haifa  million  was  insufficient  to  ransom. 
'  Previously,  however,  to  his  departure,  he  endeavoured 
to  prevail  on  the  few  inhabitants,  who  still  remained  on 
the  Island,  to  give  him  a  sum  to  redeem  their  city ;  but 
these  were  as  tardy  as  he  was  urgent.  Determined,  at  all 
events,  to  sail  for  England,  yet  anxious  to  obtain  a  sum 
for  the  ransom  of  the  Island,  which  necessity  compelled 
him  to  leave ;  and  hoping,  at  the  same  time,  that  if  on 
his  return  he  could  reach  the  Azores  sufficiently  early,  it 
was  highly  probable  he  might  intercept  the  Spanish  Mex- 
ican fleet,  which  be  well  knew  must  soon  reach  these 
latitudes,  he  divided  his  fleet  and  his  surviving  forces. 
With  nine  ships,  including  some  that  were  found  on  the 
Island,  he  sailed  from  Porto  Rica  on  the  14th  of  August, 
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bat,  unfortunately,  reached  the  Azores'  too  late  tat  Am 
capture  he  intended. 

To  Sir  John  BerUy,  who  succeeded  him  in  comnuaid 
at  Porto  Rica,  he  gave  full  power  to  com|dete  the  nqpoci* 
ations  which  were  pending,  to  secure  what  sums  he  could 
obtain,  and  to  foUow  him  as  soon  as  convoiient  to  the 
Azores.  Nothing,  however,  was  to  be  extorted  from  the 
inhabitants.  They  witnessed  the  dreadful  mortality  which 
continued  to  preTai),  and  reasonably  calculated  that  il 
would  be  impossible  for  their  invaderB  to  hold  a  long 
possession  of  the  Island.  Berkly  soon  fcdlowed  Cumber- 
land, and  joined  him  at  tlie  Azores,  from  which  they  set 
sail  on  the  16th  of  September,  and  reached  EnglancT 
together. 

In  this  adventure,  (which  both  put  the  British  in  pos- 
session of  Porto  Rica,  and  deprived  them  of  it,)  from 
the  beginning  of  June  to  tlie  beginning  of  September, 
they  lost  about  700  men ;  exclusively  of  40  that  were 
drowned.  Of  those,  60  fell  in  the  attack,  so  that  up* 
wards  of  600  must  have  fallen  a  prey  to  the  pestilence 
which  raged;  and  which,  in  all  procMdjility,  in  a  few 
months  l(Miger,  would  not  have  have  lefl  enough  living 
to  bury  the  dead. 

To  reward  the  victors  for  this  conquest,  this  disappoint* 
ment,  and  this  mortality,  they  brought  from  the  Island 
articles,  comparatively  of  little  value.  They  consisted  of 
some  hides,  some  sugar,  and  some  ginger.  In  addition 
to  this,  they  took  what  ammunition  tney  could  find; 
about  80  pieces  of  brass  cannon,  together  with  the  bells 
belonging  to,  the  churches ;  and  about  the  value  of  1000 
ducats  in  pearl,  which  was  found  on  board  of  the  vessel, 
that  had  entered  the  port  from  Margarita  through  mis- 
take. 

Short,  however,  and  unfortunate  as  this  capture  proved, 
it  was  of  considerabie  service  to  Great  Britain,  by  de-» 
ranging  the  plans  which  the  Spaniards  had  been  pur- 
suing. ,  It  ci'eated  such  a  panic,  as  prevented  their  car- 
racks  from  making  their  annual  voyage  to  the  East 
Indies,  and  totally  obstructed  the  return  of  their  plate* 
fleet  from  the  continent  of  America.  These  derange* 
meiits  were  felt  in  the  mother  counti-y ;  and  counteracied, 
by  occasioning  delays,  the  desiffus  which  she  had  medi- 
tated to  carry  into  more  immediate  execution. 

Such  are  the  disappointments  iduch  are  attendant  upon 
human   life  I    The  riches^   which,  at  a  distance,  had 
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tfonpifid  the  Earl  to  invade  the  coast,  were  found,  on  bit 
arrival,  to  be  either  imaginary,  or  to  elude  his  grasp. 
The  country  afforded  little  or  no  plunder.  Neither  gold 
nor  silver  was  extracted  from  its  mines;  and  its  extensive 
surface^  covered  with  those  forests  which  obstructed  a  free 
circulation  of  the  air,  afforded  no  productions  that  wer^ 
sufficient,  if  health  had  permitted  it,  to  court  his  stay* 
The  poisonsi  oq  the  contrary,  arising  from  the  Lianes 
and  Mancbeneel,  had  tainted  the  stagnant  vapours  with 
their  destructive  venom,  and  loaded  the  atmosphere  with  ^ 
pestilence  and  death.  In  fact,  his  only  rational  calcula- 
tion was,  that  the  Island  promised  to  all  his  men  a  coffin 
and  a  grave. 

From  that  period,  in  which  is  was  abandoned,  to  the 
present,  the  Island  has  remained  in  the  hand^  of  Spain, 
without  feeling  the  changes  of  revolution,  or  the  accidents 
of  war. 

Inhabited  at  present  by  no  more  than  1500  Mjestees, 
Mulattqes,  and  Spaniards,  and  about  3000  N^rocs,  the 
Island  itself  is  little  better  than  thi^  habitation  of  solitude. 
No  arts  have  been  introduced ;  and  iscarcely  any  commer- 
cial intercourse  has  been  opened,  either  between  it  and 
the  mother  country,  or  uiose  Islands  where  industry 
might  excite  emulations  or  lay  the  foundation  of  a  per- 
manent trade.  As  an  Island,  it  occupies  a  considerable 
portion  on  the  map,  but,  in  all  other  respects,  it  is  little 
better  than  a  dreary  blank. 

Sugar,  tobacco,  and  cocoa,  it  is  tkie,  the  inhabitants 
raise  in  small  quantities;  but  these  articles  are  not  culti-' 
vated  with  an  eye  to  colhmerce,  but  for  their  own  con- 
sumption. Both  planters  and  slaves  subsist  nearly  alike, 
on  maize^  potatoes,  and  cassava,  and  waste  their  days  in 
ignorance  and  inactivity.  The  chief  employment  of  the 
slave  is  to  indulge  the  master  in  his  laziness  and  sloth ; — 
the  latter  yawns  upon  his  sopha,  and  the  former  bask$ 
occasionally  in  the  sun. 

The  only  articles  which  they  attempt  to  export,  are 
such  as  nature  produces  without  their  aid ;  they  consist 
chiefly  ip,  hides  and  mulei^  Qf  the  former,  about  2000 
ave  annually  sent  to  the  n^other  country,  in  vessels  that 
occasionally  touch  upon  t||fir  coasts;  and  the  latter,  as  a 
contrabana  article,  are  clandestinely  introduced  into  Ja- 
maica, St.  Domingo,  and  Santa  Cruz.  <^  This  colony 
(«ay8  Raynal)  is  protected  in  its  idleness,  by  a  garrison 
of  200  men,  who,  with  U^e  clergy  and  civil  offic^prv,  cost 
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government  about  11,000/.  per  annum.  This  money, 
added  to  what  they  get  for  their  cattle,  is  sufficient  to  pay 
the  English,  Dutch,  French,  and  Danes,  for  the  linens 
and  otlier  merchandise  they  supply.  All  the  advantage 
the  metropolis  derives  from  this  settlement  is,  to  take  m 
water  and  fresh  provisions  for  the  fleets  she  sends  to  the 
new  world." 

Unhappily,  the  contracted  policy  of  ancient  days, 
which  placed  the  early  settlers  under  injurious  restino 
tions,  still  continues,  and  cuts  off  all  public  communica- 
tions with  the  enterprising  inhabitants  of  other  Islands. 
This  circumstance  has  given  birth  to  the  smuggling, 
which  they  still  practise; — a  mode  of  traffic  whicn    wul 

Erobably  continue,  till  intercourse  shall  cease  to  be  pro- 
ibitcd  by  law. 
Prom  a  colony  thus  constituted,  in  which  Spain  has 
established  no  commerce  herself,  and  in  which  she  has 
refused  to  grant  permission  to  others,  it  is  not  to  be  ex- 
pected that  she  should  derive  any  considerable  advantage. 
A  spirit  of  enterprise,  if  it  had  previously  existed  in  tne 
subject,  must,  under  these  circumstances,  have  been  soon 
repressed :  for  such  is  tlie  constitution  of  the  human 
mind,  that  it  either  grows  dissipated  for  want  of  proper 
exercise,  or  becomes  enfeebled  through  mere  inaction. 
In  either  case  its  usefiilness  is  defeated,  and  the  world  at 
large  deprived  of  those  advantages  which  would  other* 
wise  have  resulted  from  its  well-directed  energies. 

Hereditary  indolence  has,  without  doubt,  through  a 
succession  of  a^s  attached  itself  to  the  Spanish  character; 
this,  however,  is  but  an  effect,  the  cause  of  which  must  be 
traced  to  a  higher  source.    Hereditary  indolence  is  but  the 
offspring  of  established  defect;  and  therefore  nothing  can 
obviate  those  consequences,  which  the  enlightened  deplore, 
but  a  radical  reformation  in  the  cause.     Spain,  unhappily 
duped  by  that  ecclesiastical  dominion  which  mistaken  piety 
contributed  to  raise,  and  which  ignorance  and  wickedness 
have  since  transformed  into  a  most  detestable  monster, 
groans  in  almost  every  department,  under  those  shackles 
which  she  has  forged.     They  are  felt  in  her  capital ;  they 
are  felt  in  her  dependencies;  and  they  are  felt  in  her  com- 
merce, not  only  in  Europe,  but  also  in  that  world  which 
Columbus  added  to  her  dominions.     What  then  can  be 
reasonably  expected  but  such  effects  as  we  behold  ?    Op- 
pression invariably  produces  wretchedness,  and  relaxes 
those  springs  which  call  the  energies  into  action.    The 
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subjects  of  Spain  may  therefore  appear  as  the  subjects  of 
reproach,  while  in  reality  they  are  objects  of  pity  and 
compassion.  A  survey  of  their  actions,  when  uncon- 
nected with  their  causes,  may  indeed  give  a  superficial 
sanction  to  popular  censure;  but  the  radical  evil  cannot 
be  concealed  from  inquiring  minds. 

An  enlightened  and  patriotic  monarch,  aiming.more  to 
promote  the  welfare  of  his  people,  than  to  support  the 
pompous  insignificance  of  bis  predecessors,  may,  how- 
ever, in  an  instant  dissolve  the  charm,  which  the  super- 
stition of  ages  has  attempted  to  render  formidable. 
Whenever  that  period  shall  arrive,  the  political  nutrition 
which  is  now  wasted  in  the  support  of  superstitious  and 
visionary  dignity,  and  unchristian  parade,  moving  in  a 
different  channel,  may  awaken  the  nation  from  its  long 
delirium,  and  cause  it  to  sustain  an  exalted  rank  among 
the  commercial  kingdoms  of  the  earth.  Till  this,  or  an 
event  somewhat  similar,  shall  take  place,  a  solitary  page 
must  contain  tlie  civil  history  of  Porto  Rica.  It  may  be 
indeed  somewhat  enlarged  by  having  recourse  to  the  regis- 
ters of  mortality ;  but  even  in  this  case,  the  names  of  those 
who  might  be  deemed  most  conspicuous,  would  do  but  little 
more  than  inform  us,  that  they  were  born,  that  they  lived 
a  certain  number  of  years,  and  died.  Its  natural  history 
will  not  furnish  us  with  a  much  gi*eater  variety. 

The  Island  of  Porto  Rica  stretches  from  East  to  West 
about  4»0  leagues  in  length.;  its  breadth  is  about  20.  Its 
situation  is  nearly  in  the  middle  of  the  vast  Ai  chipelago, 
which  gives  it  a  decided  superiority  both  for  armaments  and 
trade.  Porto  Rica  might  therefore  be  rendered  valuable, 
both  in  times  of  peace  and  in  times  of  war.  The  latitude 
of  its  centre  is  about  18  deg.  25  min.  North,  its  longitude 
67  deg.  West  from  LfOndon. 

The  soil  of  this  extensive  Island  varies  in  its  quality, 
according  to  its  situation,  being  in  some  places  exceed- 
ingly ricn,  and  in  others  comparatively  poor.  Every 
part,  however,  is  capable  of  producing  pasture,  and  that 
in  such  an  abundance,  that  if  no  other  trafiic  were  pur- 
sued than  that  of  breeding  cattle^  a  sufficient  quantity 
might  be  raised  on  its  surface,  to  supply  the  consumption 
of  all  the  Carribee  Islands.  Under  such  a  regulation, 
which  we  may  contemplate  in  theory,  witliout  ever  hoping 
to  behold  it  realized  in  practice,  the  whole  might  be  made 
still  more  productive.  In  such  a  case,  the  smaller  Islands, 
in  which   the  land,  by  its  peculiar  richness,  might  be 
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appropriate  wholly  to  the  production  of  the  mor6  valu^ 
able  articles,  would  be  applied  to  Uie  purposes  of  expor- 
tation, while  Porto  Rica  would  become  the  general  provi* 
6fon  ^ound  of  all.  But  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  what 
actually  is^  merely  to  contemplate  what  might  be«  To 
other  purposes  besides  that  of  pasture,  only  some  inconsi^ 
derable  portions  of  land  have  hitherto  been  iq)piied,  but 
these  portions  have  sufficiently  proved  their  fertility. 
They  have  taught  the  possessors  of  the  Island,  that,  inde- 
pendently of  common  pasturage,  a  large  portion  might 
be  cultivated  with  considerable  ndvnniage,  and  be  ren* 
dered  a  source  of  almost  inexhaustible  wealth. 

In  addition  to  its  general  fertility,  the  country  is  en- 
riched with  a  great  number  of  rivers;  which,  flowing  in 
Various  directions,  not  only  relieve  the  Island  from  the 
inconveniences  of  a  droughty  by  yielding  to  the  inhabit 
tants  a  constant  supply  of  water,  but  they  are  adapted  to 
the  working  of  such  machinery,  as  must  considerably 
lessen  manual  labour.  The  jcoasts  also  are  capable  of 
access,  without  exposing  those  ^ho  approach  them  to 
those  dangers,  which  both  the  waves  and  rocks  threat»i, 
on  the  shores  of  other  Islands.  This  circumstance  must 
tend  to  Ikcilitate  the  exportation  of  its  commoditiea ; ' 
while  a  capacious  port,  capable  of  admitting  ships  of  any 
l>urden,  in  times  of  emergency,  offers  shelter  to  an  ex- 
tensive navy. 

With  all  these  advantages^  which  nature  has  bountifully 
bestowed,  and  which  are  capable  of  being  greatly  im- 
proved by  art ;  advantages  which  may  be  considered  as 
so  many  avenues  to  wealth,  Porto  Rica,  languishing 
under  restrictions  and  prohibitions,  and  inhabited  by  a 
people  thus  rendered  naturally  indolent,  is  consigned  by 
the  government  of  Spain,  to  increase  the  solitudes  and 
deserts  of  the  world.     To  the  eye  of  the  spectator  it  ap- 

fears  (with  some  few  exceptions)  in  its  original  condition. 
t  has  indeed  changed  its  masters,  and  it  nourishes  a 
breed  of  cattle  which  was  formerly  unknown ;  but  the 
vigour  of  the  soil,  undirected  by  art,  either  languishes 
without  disturbance,  or  wastes  itsdf  in  poisonous  vege- 
tation. 

The  excessive  heats  which  are  to  be  found  beneath  an 
equinoctial  sky,  seem,  in  most  longitudes^  to  have  col- 
lected from  nature  these  deleterious  productions.  The 
Islands  in  the  East  have  their  poisons ;  and  Java  and  the 
Celebes  in  particular  are  encircled  with  a  pestilential  nt- 
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moftphere.  VegeUtiye  poisons  were  known  long  before 
Columbus,  And  poisoned  arrows  were  rmnked  among  the 
most  disastrous  instruments  of  war.  But  the  discovery 
of  the  Western  continent  brought  to  light  some  new  spe- 
cies of  this  maUgnant  instrument  of  death,  and  demon- 
strated, in  the  most  unquestionable  manner,  that  the 
earth,  whidi  supplies  us  with  nutrition,  produces  also  tlie 
bane  of  human  Ufe. 

On  the  continent  of  South  America,  poisoned  arrows 
were  much  in  use  among  the  natives,  hy  which  they  de- 
stroyed each  other  in  those  early  wars  in  which  they  fi^e- 
quently  engaged.  But  by  an  ^unfortunate  fiitality  which 
seemed  to  attend  those  generations  whom  Columbus  dis- 
covered, and  Cortez  murdered,  they  never  attempted  by 
these  means  to  annoy  the  public  disturbers  of  their  peace. 
In  the  fens  and  marshes  of  this,  extensive  continent,  thane 
grew  multitudes  of  a  certain  plant,  which  was  denomi- 
nate Lianes^  from  which  the  deadly  juices  were  extracted. 
These  plants,  when  necessity  urged  the  natives,  they  col- 
lected together  in  such  quantities  as  suited  their  purposes ; 
and,  cutting  them  into  small  pieces,  boiled  them  in  water 
till  it  became  impregnated  with  the  venom.  To  render 
it  still  more  efficacious,  they  continued  boiling  the  liquid 
till  it  was  considerably  reduced  in  quantity,  so  that  what 
remained,  acquiring  the  consistence  of  a  syrup,  might 
become  still  mote  deadly.  They  then  dipped  tiie  points 
of  their  anrows  in  this  fiital  preparation,  when  they  be- 
came immediately  poisoned  aftid  nt  for  use. 

To  either  man  or  beast,  a  wound,  given  by  one  of  these 
instruments,  was  alike  fatal ;  iti  both  cases  it  ended  in 
instant  death.  '  **  Any  animal  (says  Rajmal)  whose  skin 
had  been  raised  by  one  of  these  poisoned  arrows,  died  a 
minute  after,  without  any  sign  of  convulsion  or  pain." 
During  a  succession  of  ages,  Uiese  weapons  were  in  use 
among  the  Indians  for  th^  destruction  of  one  another,  so 
that  the  devastation  which  was  made  became  so  great, 
that  it  threatened  to  depopulate  the  country.  By  the 
savage  laws  of  savage  nations  it  was  then  mutually  agreed, 
that  these  instruments  of  destruction  should  either  be 
entirely  laid  aside,  or  only  employed  against  those  beasts 
of  the  forests  which  they  coukl  not  overtake.  To  such 
beasts,  a  puncture  with  one  of  these  arrows  administered 
instant  d^th.  Their  flesh  was  neverUieless  eaten  without 
any  apprehensions  of  danger,  and  indeed  no  fiital  effects 
have  ever  been  known  to  restilt  ftom  its  use. 
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The  Islands,  whether  detached  from  the  continent  by 
the  slow  movement  of  unknown  causes,  or  torn  from  it 
by  some  violent  shock  of  the  warring  elements,  have  re- 
tained among  them  this  pernicious  weed;  and  amon^ 
other  productions  of  nature,  Porto  Rica  b^rs  this  bane 
of  life.  But  its  juices  have  given  place  to  those  which  the 
original  inhabitants  extracted  fi'om  the  MancheneeL  This 
tree  is  also  a  native  of  the  Island,  and  grows  upon  it  in 
^eat  abundance.  Its  poison  is  not  less  acute,  nor  less 
destructive,  than  that  which  was  extracted  from  the  Ame- 
rican shrub,  but  it  obtained  the  preference  because  it 
could  be  procured  in  greater  quantities,  and  because  the 
process  was  more  simple. 

The  trunk  of  the  Mancheneel,  which  rarely  exceeds 
three  feet  in  circumference,  is  covered  with  a  moderate 
bark,  which  is  both  smooth  and  tender.  Its  leaves  are 
fat  and  uncdous ;  they  bear  no  small  resemblance  to  those 
of  the  laurel,  and  when  bruised  they  yield  a  milky  fluid. 
Its  flowers,  which  are  vastly  numerous,  are  of  a  reddish 
hue,  and  hold  forth  at  a  distance,  an  appearance  that  is 
very  inViting.  Nor  is  this  invitation  lessened  on  a  nearer 
approach,  by  the  fruit  which  is  suspended  on  its  boughs* 
In  colour  it  strongly  resembles  the  peach,  and  a  stone 
which  it  encloses,  adds  a  sanction  to  the  deception. 

When  ttie  sun,  on  the  meridian,  darts  his  rays  with 
violence  upon  this  fruit,  it  is  attended  with  danger  even 
to  touch  it,  on  account  of  the  subtile  moisture  which 
issues  from  its  insensible  pores;  it  is  needless  to  add, 
that  eating  it  must  be  attended,  with  the  most  fatal  conse^ 
quences.  To  tarry  under  these  trees,  at  these  seasons,  is 
still  more  dangerous  than  to  handle  the  fruit  The  fine 
particles  of  dust,  which  then  fly  from  the  flowers  in  every 
direction,  communicate  to  the  atmosphere  a  pernicious 
taint,  and  enter  the  lungs  with  every  breatli  we  draw. 
The  air  itself  becomes  impregnated  with  floating  poison, 
and  ofiers  hostility,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree^  to  the 
various  species  possessed  of  animal  life. 

The  natives,  in  former  years,  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  poison  of  the  Mancheneel,  adopted  the  following 
simple  method.  They  made  an  incision  in  the  tree 
towards  the  bottom  of  the  trunk,  beneath  which  they 
placed  shells  to  receive  the  descending  juices.  These 
juices,  when  collected,  they  exposed  to  the  air,  throu^ 
which  they  acquired  a  gummy. consistence;  this  was  all 
the  preparation  that  was  necessary.    In  this  gum  they 
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dipped  their  arrows,  which  from  that  moment  acquired  a 
power  of  comiiiunicating  death,  with  every  wound  in- 
flicted by  them.  How  ^ight  soever  the  scar  might  be, 
which  the  arrow  thus  barbed  with  poison  made,  its  ma- 
lignity was  certain  to  take  effect.  And  just  as  in  those 
cases  where  tlie  arrow  had  been  poisoned  with  the  lianes, 
the  victim  fell  without  convulsion  or  agony. 

Since  the  discovery  of  this  fatal  tree,  it  nas  been  known 
from  experience,  that  the  poison,  thus  extracted  from  it, 
has  preserved  its  noxious  venom  above  a  hundred  years. 
Probably  this  venom  is  so  interwoven  with  the  nature  of 
the  juices  which  harden  into  a  gum,  that  a  separation  of 
the  one  from  the  other  is  totally  impossible;  and  if  so,  it 
cannot  fail,  in  every  stage  of  its  existence,  to  produce 
those  effects  which  have  been  described. 

But  in  this  as  well  as  in  other  instances  of  Providence, 
we  behold  the  wisdom  of  God  in  a  most  conspicuous 
manner,  in  providing  the  inferior  animals  with  the  in- 
stinctive powers,  through  which  ^^  they  shun  their  poison* 
and  select  their  food."  Through  this  guide,  they  escape 
those  dangers  that  await  them  as  they  prowze  the  desert ; 
which  would  otherwise  prove  destructive  to  their  lives. 
Thus  from  the  pure  impulses  of  nature  they  obtain  a 
knowledge,  which,  while  surrounded  with  death,  directs 
them  mto  those  regions  of  safety,  which  man,  with  all 
his  boasted  wisdom  and  acquired  art,  without  the  assis- 
tance of  experience  could  never  know. 

In  common  with  other  Islands  of  the  West  Indies, 
Porto  Rica  possesses  those  trees  and  plants,  which  are  at 
once  common  and  peculiar  to  the  climate ;  but,  as  these 
have  been  already  described  in  the  history  of  Jamaica,  it 
will  be  needless  in  this  place  to  give  them  in  detail.  In 
these  woods  many  of  the  native  animals  are  still  to  be 
found.  The  agaoti  in  particular  resides  in  this  Island 
without  much  disturbance,  and  is  plentiful  in  those  parts 
which  are  most  remote  from  the  barbarous  society  of 
man. 

The  seas,  which  wash  its  shores,  abound  with  fish  of 
various  descriptions,  but  in  general  with  such  as  are 
common  to  most  of  the  Islands.  These  being  proper 
for  food,  would  afford  the  inhabitants,  if  the  Island  were 
fully  peopled,  no  inconsiderable  supply.  In  fact,  al- 
though the  atmosphere,  tainted  witn  poison,  breathes 
upon  them  the  bane  of  life,  both  sea  and  land  unite  to 
mark  it  as  a  desirable  residence  for  man:  it  has  vast 
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sources  of  wealth,  which  at  once  invite  him  to  industry, 
and  encourage  enterprise  with  the  promises  of  rewards 

A  step,  perhaps,  equally  bold  and  daring,  as  that 
which  was  taken  by  the  French  in  Santa  Cruz,  might 
introduce  purity  into  the  air.  The  woods  set  on  fire  and 
wholly  consumed  in  one  devouring  conflagration,  would 
prepare  the  surface  for  cultivation,  and  render  the  atmos- 
phere equally  propitious  with  the  ocean  and  the  land. 
Such  a  measure  would,  without  doubt,  be  at  once  bold 
and  decisive,  and  the  temporary  losses  which  it  might 
occasion  would  be  considerable ;  but  '^  life  is  dearer  than 
the  golden  ore,"  and  perhaps  nothing  less  than  this  can 
confer  general  salubrity. 

On  the  state  of  religion,  from  the  history  that  has  been 
given,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  any  thing  very  favour- 
able should  be  said.  The  Spaniards  indeed,  in  most  of 
their  early  settlements,  were  ever  forward  to  introduce  the 
ceremonies  of  the  Romish  church ;  and  barbarous  vio- 
lence was  frequently  used  to  make  converts.  Such  me- 
thods may  indeed  swell  the  numbers  of  that  ceremonious 
communion,  the  banners  of  which  have  been  polluted 
with  human  blood,  but  they  never  yet  brought  one  soul 
io  Jesus  Christ. 

^^  Indulgences,  dispenses,  pardons,  bulls,  are  but  the 
sport  of  winds."  It  is  therefore  but  a  deplorable  mark 
of  ignorance,  to  place  dependence  upon  *^  the  weeds  of 
Dominic,  or  in  Franciscan,  to  think  to  pass  disguised.'' 
The  sacred  volume  uniformly  teaches  us,—* 

**  That  God  attributes  to  place 

No  sanctity,  if  none  be  thither  brought 

By  men,  who  there  frequent  or  therein  dwell." 

On  the  whole,  it  may*perhaps  be  sufficient  to  observe, 
that  as  this  Island  has  almost  uniformly  belonged  to 
Spain,  the  infallible  church  claims  it  as  her  exclusive 
right  Her  authority  she  envelopes  in  awful  mysteries ; 
she  requires  submission,  and  prohibits  all  enquiries. 
This  empire  of  spiritual  darkness,  slie  has  establisned  in 
Porto  Rica,  and  as  the  natural  consequences,  superstition 
and  ignorance  prevail. 
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CHAP.  XLIL 

LccAYOS,  or  Bahama  IdLAN0& 

Meltons  m  the  Jute  rf  the  unhappy  natiees.-^Peopbd 
iy  the  English. — These  murdered  by  ike  Spaniards.^^ 
Settlement  again  attempted  by  the  Ef^ltik — These 
driven  xjff  the  Idand  hy  the  French  and  Spaniards.  \ 
^^Peopied^pirateSf  and  formed  into  a  ojidt^hy  Wood 
Bogers. — Progress  of  the  extending  set^ement^-'^Qeneral 
appearance  rf  the  whole. — Situation^  soil,  productions, 
inhabitants,  and  trade. — Missionaries ^first  sent  from  the 
American  continent. — Disoarded  thrm^h  bad  cmuhtet. 
— Missionary  «>Ucited  from  Bngland.'-^Mr.  TUrttmsent 
thither  in  1800. — State  of  religion  on  his  arrivoL^^-^Suo^ 
tess  amending  his  preaching. — Gospel  extended  to  some 
other  htands.'—Condition  (^  the  people. — Overtukeniy 
severe  calamitiee.'^'Pleasing  prospects  ^  r^igion  m 
1807. 

7H£  LuoBjOfly  or  Bahama  Islands,  though  unimportant 
in  themselves,  will  ever  be  famous  in  the  history  of  the 
new  world.  It  was  one  of  these  Islands  that  was  first 
descried  by  Roderic  Triana,  a  seaman  appointed  by  G>- 
lumbus  to  ascend  the  mast,  to  look  out  for  lapd;  and  jt 
was  one  of  these  that  first  received  the  impxfission  of  £a« 
r<^>eanfeet. 

Of  the  discovery  of  these- Islands,  the  manner  in  which 
Columbas  was  recdived  by  the  natives,  their  customs  and 
modes  of  iif€^  and  of  the  first  landing  of  the  ffreat  adven- 
turer, we  have  abready  spoken  in  the  first  vonime.  And 
the  importMit  acquisitions  to  which  that  discovery  1^, 
we  have  partially  traced  through  every  succeeding  chapter 
of  the  work. 

With  the  natives  of  St  Salvador,  the  Island  on  which 

Columbus  landed,  he  fi>und  some  of  that  precious  metal, 

.to  obtain  which  both  avarice  and  injustice  have  united 

their  effi>rt%"— Jbave  shfBd  rivers  of  blood,-— ^filled  empire 
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with  ^oans, — and  desolated  the  earth.  By  thc^  inoflelt' 
sive  but  Unfortunate  natives  he  was  conducted  to  Hi^^-* 
ntola,  on  which  Island  he  ii^ed  his  tem{K>rary  residehte ; 
in  coTiseqtience  of  which  the  Bahamas  tv^re  sooh  ibt-^ 
gotten,  as  objects  unworthy  any  further  notice* 

At  the  time  of  tlieir  discover)'  they  were  peot>led  with 
some  of  the  Apalachian  tribe;  who  for  several  years  were 
permitted,  by  the  tyranfc*  of  tlie  old  world,  to  enjoy  theif 
native  rocks  in  peace.  But,  unfortunately,  tieither  riches 
nor  poverty  afford  any  lasting  security  to  man;  the  for- 
'iiier  ihvites  injustice  and  avarice,  and  the  latter  exposes 
to  cruelty  and  oppression*  The  inhabitants  were  poor 
and  defenceless,  and  this  became  the  foundation  of  their 
wrongs. 

The  natives  of  Hi^nidta^  condemned  to  those  mine? 
whidi  had  been  discovered  in  the  Island,  finally  ended 
their  days,  without  pity  or  remorse,  in  labours  to  which 
they  haa  not  been  accustomed,  and  in  obtaining  treasure5i 
for  those  who  deli|<hted  in  blood*  Excessive  hardships) 
rery  soon  reduced  their  numbers;  massacre  and  wanton 
barbarity  destroyed  multitudes;  so  tliat  in  a  fow  years 
this  once  populous  Islfand  was  i^uced  to  a  desert  or  a 
•iield  of  blood*  To  supply  those  deficiences  which  inhu- 
manity had  occasionedi  and  to  obtain  that  wealth  wliich 
avarice  demanded,  expeditions  were  fitted  out  from  His- 

Saniola  to  visit  the  Bahamas,  to  compel  by  force,  or  to 
ecoy  by  strs^tascem,  the  unsuspecting  natives  to  slavery 
and  a  ghave. —  FheyWere  taken  from  theil*  native  rocks  in 
vast  numbers,  and  foUtid  both  in  the  fatal  Island  to  which 
th^  were  cbnVeyed* 

How  long  Jtflfer  the  discovery  of  America  in  14^2^  tiny 
of  these  natives  tbntinued  to  inhabit  the  Bahanlils,  has 
not  been  ascertained.  The  Spaniards  were  the  ettrly  re- 
corders of  their  own  transactions  and  enorinities;'but^ 
notwithstanding  the  numerous  truths  which  they  have  oc- 
casionally committed  to  the  world,  many  fitcls  still  remain 
Wrapped  up  til  those  impenetrable  shades,  which  no  in- 

auiry  cart  i>ossibly  pierce.  Their  deeds  of  darkness  soon 
eprived  tlie  Bahama  Islands  of  their  inhabitants.  They 
were  conducted  in  vessels  fitted  out  on  purpose,  and  onl)' 
found  their  calamities  terminated  by  death  in  the  mines  of 
Hispaniola,  where  they  wefe  doomed  to  perish; 

At  what  period  soever  these  Islands  were  depopulated, 
it  is  an  unquestionable  fitct,  that  not  one  inhabitant  re» 
mained  on  them  in  the  year  1672.    At  this  time  they 
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veve  reduced  to  a  state  of  perfect  solitude;  the  natives 
had  been  destroyed,  but  QO  Europeans  had  supplied  their 
place.  It  was  tliis  circumstance  that  induced  a  few  En- 
glish, in  the  above  ye^ri,  to  attempt  a  settlement  upon  one 
of  the  most  eligible^,  called  Providence,  lliis  little  9ett)e»> 
ment,  however,  $ooa  awaken^  tbe  jealousy  and  indig- 
nation of  th^  Spaniards;  who^  about  16ii0,  meditated  and 
accomplished  tfieir  destri^ction,  leaving  not  a  soul  alive. 
The  Island  was  then  abandoned  by  them,  arfd  the  Baha- 
ipa^  PQntiQued  ui  this  state  of  neglected  solitmie  about  ten 
year^.  In  the  y^ar  1|S90,  another  party  of  Englishmen, 
ipore  allured  by  hope  and  enterprise,  than  intimidated 
by  fear,  ventui'ed  to  attempt  a  settlement  on^e  more  upon 
the  same  spot,  wl^ere  their  Qounti:ymeu«  about  ten  years 
before,  had  met  their  fate. 

In  this  situatiqn,  these  Q0W  adventurers  continued 
without  ];noiestatioa  about  thirteen  years ;  durmg  which 
timet  they  had  imported  slaves,  begun  cultivation,  and  had 
erected  about  16CI  hoqse^s*  Both  French  and  Spaniards 
envious  of  the  prosperity  of  this  little  colofry,  tbojiu^li 
equally  enemies  tp  each  other,  united  tog^tbei;  oii  tois , 
occasion,  f^Il  xxpOfXi  theoi,  and  totally  destroyed  the  plan- 
tatioojB  wluoh  thiey.  had  cultivated^  and  the  houses  which 
they,  had  erected*  during  the  pi;eceding  thirt^n  years^  In 
addition  to  tl^is,  they  seijsed  upon  their  sla^yes,  ignd  cmrijed 
them  off  ^  a  bpoty  \i{biph  rei^arded  their  exploits;,  buty 
instead  of  putting  their  proprietors  to  the  sw^ord,  they 
contented  diemselyes  tfith  banishiqg  them  from  tlie 
island. 

S^rcely,  however,  had  thei)^  djsuppeaied,  before  their 
place  \(^as  supplied  ,by  some  pirates,  who^  wearied  ivith 
scouring  th^  sea^  of  almost  every  zone,  without  habita- 
tion, and  without  abpde?  at  once  dreading  every  force 
they  could  npt  cojfiqi^r,  and  dreaded  by  those  who.  ki>ew 
their  desperate  inti:epidity,  fixed  upon  this  Islaod  as  a 
convenient  resting  place,  in  which  they  might  confer  to- 
gether, cpntemplate  the  future,  and  ruminate  upon  the 
past.  A^sociatmg  t(i|^ther  on  this  Island^  they  renewed 
their  ib]:ine!r  depredattopa  more  syste^iaUcally  than  here- 
tofore. Aminst  the  Spapjai^d:^  and  French,  who  had  ex- 
pelled the  English,  they,  copfimitted  no  acts  of  hostility, 
and  from  them  in  return,  th.ey  Reasonably  expected  that 
they  bad  nothing  to  fear.  Nor  were  they  deceived  in  this 
calculation ;  for,  confining  their  robberies  solely  to  the 
SpgUsb,  they  were  rather  connived  at  than  dis^KT^ged 
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fay  the  SpaitiAHIs,  who  viewed  tbem  as  efiem!^  tt  th« 
mithhf  without  looking  upon  them  in  the  light  of  friends  - 
to  themselves. 

But  these  depredatiofts,  which  were  practised  with  im-» 
pnnity  upon  their  ships  which  passed  the  Bahama  Straits,* 
caused  the  English  to  complain  loudij  of  the  injuries 
they  sustained.  It  was,  however,  a  siibject  of  complaint 
which  none  but  themselves  were  able  or  disposed  to  re^ 
dress, 

These  pirates  were  a  bandittirprofessedlpr  of  no  nation ; 
disowning  and  disowned  by  each,  and  yet  m  part  belong- 
ing almost  to  ail.  Many  amopg  them  wei*e  natives  of 
Great  Britain* 

Sixteen  years  had  elapsed,  from  the  period  of  their 
first  settlement,  during  which  they  had  committed  their 
depredations  with  impunity,  without  meeting  with  any 
molestation,  either  iVom  those  who  suffered  or  those, 
who,  by  private  connivance,  countenanced  their  deeds* 
The  repeated  insults  which  they  continued  to  oifer  to  tho 
British  flag,  at  length  aroused  the  nation  from  its  supine*' 
ness;  and  in  171$  a  force  was  fitted  out  to  put  an  end  tcr 
that  depredatory  mode  of  life,  to  which  they  had  been  so 
long  accustoitied.  The  command  of  this  expedition  was 
given  to  one  Wood  Rogers.  Peace  and  not  war  was  his 
object;  necessity  and  humanity  prompted  the  measureqF 
he  was  about  to  adopt;  his  aim  being  to  civilize,  but  not 
destroy  them. 

Though  atmed  with  powers  suffident  to  subdue  theni» 
an  appeal  to  force  was  his  dernier  resort  His  Majesty^ 
forgettitig  the  evils  they  had  committed,  extended  a  ge* 
neral  pardon  to  all  the  oflenders,  and  the  only  restitution 
they  were  expected  to  make  for  the  past,  was,  that  they 
abandoned  those  crimes  which  had  merited  vengeance,- 
and  betook  themselves  in  future  to  such  modes  of  life 
as  would  prove  beneficial  to  society,  and  entitle  them  to 
thepoteetion  of  the  laws. 

To  facilitate  designs  so  worthy  and  benevolent.  Wood 
Rogers  had  brought  with  him  some  inhabitants  fiv>m 
Europe,  who  were  to  begin  a  colony  of  themselves,  in 
case  the  pirates  refused  to  accept  of  his  Majesty's  pardM 
and  proposals,  or  to  co-operate  with  them  in  case  of  their 
compliance.  The  general  outline  of  his  plan  being  com- 
municated to  these  free-booters,  the  greater  part  availed 
themselves  ^f  its  clemency,  and  proceeded  to  unite  widi 
the  aore  peaceable  inhabitants  that  were  just  imported* 
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Those  who  refused,  wesre  obliged  to  quit  the  Island,  and 
seek  an  asylum  iasome  less  frequented  spot,  from  whence 
they  might,  in  company  with  new  associates,  ^new  their 
depredations. 

An  expedition  and  colony  thus  fitted  out  under  the 
auspices  of  the  British  government,  placed  the  inhabitants 
under  its  protection,  and  consequently,  delivered  them 
from  an  apprdiension  of  those  dangers  to  which  former, 
settlers  had  been  exposed,  and  by  which  they  had  been 
either  cut  off  or  banished.  By  the  establishment  of  this 
colony,  the  Ei^l^sh  avowed  their  claim  to  the  Islands,  so 
that  henceforth  all ,  questions  of  ri^t  became  points  of 
national  dispute.  This,  however,  h^.  excited  no  disturb: 
aace.  The  right  of  Great  Britain  to  possssion  has  re* 
mained  undisputed,  and  the  title  .becomes  moi;e  unquefr* 
tionable  through  the  advance  of  yea,rs. 

From  these  circumstances  the  British  settlement  on  the 
l^ahama  Islands  began  to  acquire  a  decree  of  stability,  to 
whkh  their  preceding  inhabitants  had  been  perfect  stran-r 
gen.  This  begat  confidence;  confidence  banished  w^ 
pieion;  and  industry  laid  the  foundation  of  that  pros-r 
perity  which  the  peqple  now  enjoy. 

But  this  eaily  settlement  was  confined  to  a  single  I^IsimI 
which  had  been  denominated  Providence.  In  this  their 
town,  named  Nassau,  was  erected,  and  in  this,  their  seat 
of*  government  was  ad(lerward  established.  Frojq(\  Provi^ 
dence^  as  the  number  of  inhabitants  began  to  increase, 
they  proceeded  to  people  some  of  the  adjacent  Islands, 
just  as  diey  were  impelled  by  necessity,  or  urged  by 
ciuHoe,  or  allured  by  those  prospects  oi'  fertility  whicn 
appeared.  Thus,  in  the  progress  of  time  the  inhabi* 
tants  and  their  industry  extended  from  Providence  to  Ba« 
haina,  and  fimn  them  to  Harbour  Island,  till  Abaco, 
Exuma,  St.  Salvador,  Long  Island,  and  others,  were 
more  or  less  peopled,  and  partially  brought  into  a  state 
of  cultivation.  Providence,  however,  still  continues  the 
seat  of  superiority,  its  inhabitants  being  by  far  more  nn« 
merons  than  those  of  any  other,  probably  equal  in  point 
of  number  to  all  that  are  scattered  through  the  rest. 

The  Bahama,  or  Lucayos  Islands,  as  they  have  been 
generally  denominated,  are  between  four  and  five  hundred 
m  number,  but  by  far  the  greater  part  are  no  more  than 
solitary  rocks,  incapable  of  being  inhabited,  which  just 
lift  their  barren  heads  above  the  surfaae  of  the  waves. 
Many  of  these  have  no  proper  name^  and  on  some^  pro- 
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bably  no  European  has  ever  yet  trodden.  They  suggesf, 
by  their  general  appearance,  the  idea  of  an  inundated 
territory,  of  which  the  vestiges  arc  still  visible,  where 
lands  and  seas  strangely  intermingle  with  each  other. 

Taking  the^  Island  in  a  collective  view,  thev  are  scat- 
tered between  the  2iid  and  $7th  d^.  of  North  latitude, 
and  between  7S  and  79  deg.oF  West  longitude  from  Loo? 
don,  and,  beyond  this,  they  will  hapdlv  subniit  to  any  parti- 
cular description.  Providence  Island,  which  h  the  largest^ 
lies  in  2S  deg.  North,  and  78  deg.  West  It  is  about  20 
miles  in  length,  and  about  11  in  breadth.  The  soil  in 
general  is  rocky  and  barren,  incapable  of  being  rendered 
exceedingly  prolific,  and  therefore  unpromising  to  justify 
any  expensive  attempts.  The  principal  artide  that  is 
cultivatedji.  with  an  eye  to  exportation,  is  cottoo.  Of 
this  the  inhabitants  raise  about  3000  weight  per  annum ; 
this  constitutes  their  labour,  and  tliis  produces  almost  all 
their  wealth. 

The  Inhabitants  of  these  Islands,  in  their  early  settle- 
ments, like  those  of  otbery,  were  few  in  number ;  buf 
natural  population,  and  occasional  inmates,  created  a  grvA- 
dual  increase.  In  1773,  the  Whites  amounted  to  ^052, 
knd  the  Blacks  to  3241.  The  scvolutiou  in  America, 
which  cave  independence  to  the  United  States^  drove 
many  m)m  the  continental  shores;  who,  harassed  and 
disturbed  with  those  fiictions  which  deprive  empires  of 
their  tranquillity,  departed  from  those  seats  of  discord, 
and  ibunci  an  asylum  in  foreign  lands.  Many  of  tbesQ 
sought  a  refuge  in  the  West  Indies }  and  of  these,  not  a 
few  took  up  Uieir  abode  in  the  Bahamas.  From  this  and 
different  causes,  the  inhabitants  of  these  Islands  have 
considerably  increased  since  the  above  rariod.;  but  of 
their  exact  numbers  no  regular  account  has  b^n  la^y 
obtained. 

.  But,  however  despicable  these  Islands  may  appear  in 
the  eyes  of  commerce,  they  are  far  from  being,  contempts 
ible  in  those  of  war.  Fortified  with  strength  so  as  tP.r®-( 
sist  the  attacks  of  ordinary  assailants,  tlie  peculiarity  of 
their  situation  gives  a  commanding  attitude,  and  enables 
them,  through  that  shelter  which  they  afford  to  priva- 
teers, to  ofier  the  ships  of  the  enemy  a  considerable  an,-: 
noyance.  Of  this  &ct  the  French  have  not  been  mtboni 
apprehensions  and  experience. 

V  The  Lucayos,  ^says  Raynal)  which  on  one  ^de.  9x0 
separated  from  Fionjda  only  by  die  channel  of  SidiiUPfl* 
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Jbrnti  bii  the  cither,  a  Iob^  ridge,  which  terminates  nearly 
at  the  point  of  Cuba*  There  adiiie  other  Islands,  call^ 
Caicos,  or  Turks,  begin,  Ifitely  brought  under  the  yoke 
bf  the  English  Navy,  which  continue  the  chain  as  fuf  as 
the  middle  of  the  JNorthern  coast  of  St.  Domingo,  li^ 
tween  these  several  Islands,  there  are  five  passages  for 
first*rate  ships.  Turk's  Island  and  the  great  Caicos  have 
lately  been  fortiAcd  by  the  English,  so  tiiat  they  afford  a 
good  anchorage  and  a  safe  retreat  to  their  ]iriva.tecrs,  and 
command  the  narrow  channel,  which  divides  them  from 
St  Domingo.  By  this  means  most  of  the  ships  coming 
from  that  rich  Istlnnd  must  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
English.  If  they  have  not  built  any  forts  on  the  other 
Islands  at  tlie  mouth  of  the  strait,  it  is  because  they  think 
the  superiority  of  their  manceuvres  is  sufficient,  without 
this  assistance,  to  obstruct  the  navigation  of  their  rivals." 

Such  is  the  opinion  of  Abbe  llaynal  on  the  importance 
of  the  Bahama  Islands  in  times  of  war.  An  increase  of 
their  inhabitants  will  tend  lo  render  them  still  more  formi- 
dable ;  so  that,  in  process  of  time,  we  may  find,  in  these 
long^ibrgotten  spots,  a  tolerable  substitute  for  Porto  Rica, 
which  the  insalubrity  of  its  atmosphere  would  not  permit 
us  to  retain.  Lying  open  to  the  vast  Atlantic,  and  uniu* 
cambered  with  such  forests  as,  in  other  Islands,  forbid 
the  winds  to  disperse  their  vapours,  the  Bahamas  enjoy  a 
free  circuhition,  so  that  the  inhabitants  are  happily  ex- 
empted from  those  diseases  which  frequently  prove  so  fatal 
in  the  torrid  regions.  The  enjoyment  of  health  is  a  bless- 
ing which  compensates  for  the  absence  of  that  rank  vege- 
tation, which  at  once  in  other  spots,  produces  wealth, 
and  bears  the  bane  of  life. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  understood,  that  the  Bahamas, 
because  not  covered  with  impenetrable  forests,  are  desti- 
tute of  trees.  These  are  to  be  found  in  advantageous 
.quantities  on  the  larger  Islands.  With  these,  the  inhabi- 
tants have  endeavoured  to  build  some  vessels,  in  imitation 
of  those  that  have  been  launched  on  the  Islands  of  Ber- 
muda, and  which,  for  their  .peculiar  beauty,  swiftness, 
and  durability,  have  been  in  almost  universal  request; 
but  they  have  fallen  considerably  short  of  the  pattern 
they  intended  to  copy.  Their  woods  and  timbers  they 
have  nevertheless  found  essentially  serviceable  for  domes- 
tic purposes,  and  the  vessels  they  have  built  are  not  to 
•be  viewed  with  contempt. 
.    On  the  wholes  it  may  be  said  that  the  Bahama  Islands 


tather  pitidiioe  the  neoesHnriee,  dian  ihe  sttperflttkifii  of 
iife^  and  the  articles  which  they  yileld^  rathw  adniinisler 
to  the  wants,  than  the  luxuries  ot  man*.  It  is  a  region  in 
which  nature  has  been  generous  without  prodigalitj^  and 
in  which  she  teaches  ambitiiin  a  lesson  of  moderatioii  bt 
her  own  example. 

It  frequently  happens,  in  scientific  put)Buit8»  that  the 
discordant  opinions  of  men  excite  a  spirit  of  deep  investi- 
gation, which  strikes  out  some  latent  tiiiths,  that  prove 
o(  the  utmost  importance  to  mankind  t  but,  with  reqf»ect 
to  theology^  this  princijf)le  can  only  be  adhiitted.wilh  cau- 
tion, and  under  many  limitations.  Religion  is  soimmu-' 
table  in  its  nature,  that  those  deviations  which  result  from 
discord,  rarely  fiiil,  either  to  degenerate  into  error,  or  to  ' 
•detect  a  previous  departure  from  the  sacred  standard,  to 
which  all  profess  to  appeal.  Subordinate  particulars,  the 
trappings  of  oer^nony,  and  the  modes  of  punctilios,  in 
general  occasion  more  local  difierences  among  professor^ 
-fiian  the  few  iundamental  principles  whidi  are  clearly  re* 
vealed  as  essentially  necessiuy  to  salvation;  and  these  diffb* 
•renoes  too  <^en  destroy  that  hmsiility  of  soid,  that  universal 
benevc^ence,  and  that  love  towards  our  feUow-oreatures, 
which  invariably  result  firom  the  love  of  God.sbedabtoad 
in  the  gentiine  Christian's  heart  Variadbns  in  minute 
sentiments  do  not,  however,  always  imply  that  those  who 
adopt  them,  have  abandoned  their  primary  prtneipies  :— 
the  object,  at  which  we  aim,  may  continue  perinanesit^ 
while  we  may  select  new  modes  of  action  in  order  to  at- 
tain it.  To  this  we  may,  in  a  certain  degree^  «hold  our- 
selves indebted  for  the  early  introduction  of  the  gospd 
into  the  Bahama  Islands. 

Mr.  Wifliam  Hammett,  who  was  among  the  fixst  Mis- 
sionaries that  embarked  for  the  West  Indies,  took  his 
station  in  the  sland  of  Jamaica,  in  which  place  he  was 
made  instrumental  in  laying  the  foundation  of  a.  duirdi 
which  continues  to  flourish  to  the  present  hour.  After 
some  years'  residenoe,  he  retired  to  the  American  conti- 
nent, and  quitted  the  Methodist  connexion,  without  loMg 
sight  of  his  zeal  for  the  firopagation  of  the  gospel  in  those 
places,  where  the  people  were  sitting  in  darkness  ands  in 
the  shadow  of  death.  In  this  state  of  separation -he  was 
joined  by  some  men,  who,  though  professionallv  actnatad 
hj  hradable  motivesi  finally  proved  unworthy  oi  that  con- 
mence  which  they  had  obteined.  Of  these  men,  dme 
were  sent  saeeessively  to  die  Bahama  IsUod%  t&e  inhabi- 
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fanti  of  wludi)  at  this  })eriQd»  were  Inrmff  alinott  witfaoot 
hope  and  withovt  Gkid  ia.  ike  worid;  l^e  first  of  these 
men  leodud  Pnmdenoe  about  the  yeer  1794^  and  U^ 
bouriiig  with  dBigeDoe  and  ecel  fiir  aome  time^  was  len^ 
dered  a  blessing  to  Ae  peqpk»  Several  were  lad  duNMigh 
his  nuBistiy  to  fcfsake  the  vices  to  which  they  had  besa 
addicted,  and  to  seek  sahadon  m  the  blooa  of  Christ* 
UnhappUv,  in  the  nndst  of  his  sacoe8W%  he  degenerated 
from  his  ndelity^  and  brought,  throiwh  his  unsconducCy 
a  di^^praoe  en  thkt  profession  which  £e  had  been  endea* 
iroanuff  to  rescue  mnn  contempt 

Rendered  thns  unwordiy  of  that  official  station  wlucfa 
he  had  occupied,  the  people  iprsook  his  ministry,  and,  aa 
a  natural  eonseqoenoe,  oonfuskin  and  disoidor  succeeded 
to  the  growing  narmony  of  the  society,  which  could^nly 
he  considered  as  in  an  infiint  state.  Mr.  Hanunett,  on 
hearing  of  his  apostacy,  sent  anodier  to. succeed  him  us 
his  ministerial  dSce;  but  such  was  his  conduct,  that,  in^ 
stead  ef  restoring,  by  his  uaknpeachable  rectitude,  that 
peace  which  had  been  womided,  he  trod  in  the  steps  of 
nis  predeceasor,  and  increased  that  infiuny,  widi  whidk 
the  vices  of  such  dmracten  invariably  load  the  go^eL 

This  man  was  succeeded  by  a  third,  who,  throush  his 
indiscreet  behaviour,  drew  upon  him  the  dlsapprobatioQ 
of  government.  Persevering  in  his  improper  conduct^ 
he  was  taken  into  custody,  and  was  finauy  compelled  to 
leave  the  Island,  as  the  lenient  oonditkm  of  his  escaping 
die  awards  of  law.  These  were  the  only  preachers  wnom 
Mr.  Hammett  sent  to  the  Bahamas;  and  indeed  such 
were  the  mcsmens  whidi  dieir  conduct  affiirded,  that  Hm 
people^  who  had  joined  the  society,  were  unwilling  to 
msKe  ai^  fimiier  trials. 

In  die  eariy  period  of  these  deplorable  tnmsactions^ 
die  mendmrs  of  society,  ndio  amounted  to  about  60,  had 
exerted  diemselves  to  build  a  chapel  &r  the  purpose  of 
permanent  worship.  It  moved  gradually  onward  towards 
completion,  and  mally  became  an  object  of  contention 
among  them,  when  the  base  conduct  of  these  unwordijr 
nunisters,  whose  names  we  will  consign  to  oblivion,  qdit 
the  whttle  int»  two- parties.  Of  one  of  these  it  may  be 
said  thiit  their  cbari^  exceeded  thdr  judffments,  and  of 
die  othar  that  dieir  prudence  was  not  equid  to  their  seal. 

Towards  the  dose  of  the  year  1796,  some  pathetic 
letters  were  addressed  to  die  author  erf*  this  work,  setting 
ftidi  the  depknaUb  condition  of  the  sow  fersakea  aoci- 
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tty^  and  impldring  bim  to  send  them  a  nrinister  in  whonr* 
they  miffht  confide^  and  on  whpse  int^iity  they  might 
rely.     Four  years,  however,  elapsed,  before  a  compliance 
oould  be  yielded  to  their  wkhes,  daring  which  time,  the 
members  of  society,  who  had  set  their  Taces  against  what 
they  termed  Mr.  Hammett's  pi^^y,  oontimiid  to  unite 
together  for  the  pmposes  of  prayer,  and  to  console  eaeh 
other  with  thcr  glimmering  nope,  that  «die  mountain  of 
reproach  under  which  they  laboured,  would  hereafter  be 
wliei  away.    To  assbt  Uiem  in  their  forlorn  condition, 
God  was  pleased  to  look  upon  them  in  mercy,  and  two- 
or  three  were  raised  up  from  among  themselres,  to  exhort 
dielr  brethren  to  steaa&stness,  to  look  to  die  fountain  of 
hope  for  consolation,  and  to  hold  &st  their  confidence^ 
whidi  had  great  recompence  of  reward. 

It  was  in  the  year  1800  that  Mr.  William  Tnrton^  a 
native  of  the  West  Indies,  was  appointed  to  visit  ^is* 
a£9ict6d  and  deserted  people.  He  left  Antigua  on  the 
last  day  of  May,  and  reacned  Turk's  Island  on  the  4th 
of  June,  with  a  full  persuasion  that  from  thence  he  should 
easily  be  able  to  obtain  a  passage  to  Providence,  the  place 
of  his  destination.  Unfortunately,  on  his  arrival  at  the 
former,  he  found  that  no  communication  was  kept  up  be- 
twe^i  it  and  the  latter;  in  consequence  of  which,  after 
waiting,  two  months,  he  found  himself  obliged  to  embark 
for  New  York,  as  the  most  expeditious  way  of  arriwig 
«fr  an  bland,  the  vicinity  ot  which  he  had  already 
reached.  From  New  York  he  sailed  in  September,  and 
reached  Providence  on  the  22dof  October,  fiitigued  with 
his  voyage  extremely  ill  of  a  fever  and  ague^  and  re^ 
duoBd  to  a  mere  skeleton. 

<<  On  my  arrival  (he  observes)  I  waited  on  the  gofvemor 
for  Ua-  permission  to  preach.  He  gave  no  positive  an- 
sincsr,  but  desired  I  would  call  again  two  days  after.  Mr* 
Hammett  has  sent  three  different  preachers  hither,  wha 
behaved  so  badly,  that  the  name  of  a  Miethodist  is  suffi- 
eient  to  disgust  the  inhabitants  against  him.".  The  go- 
vetno!^  on  being  waited  on  the  second  time,  permitted 
Mr.  Tnrton,  on  taking  the  oath?  and  procuring  a  licence, 
to  preach  to  the  people,  notwithstanding  a  law  had  been 
previously  enacted,  which  forbade  the  promulgaliai^  ^^ 
the  gospel  among  Ae  slaves. 

It  was  not  loM  after  Mr.  Tiu-ton's  arrivd,  before  a 
black  man,  nameciAnthony  Wallace,  was  introduced  to 
him,  while  sick  at  the  inn,  who  instantly  procured  for 


him  a  more  saitable  habHalion^  becaiue  more  peaceable^ 
and  attended  with  much  less  ^qpense.  Mr.  Wallace^ 
amidst  the  apostacy  ef  the  late  prrachen,  and  the  obioi« 
qtij  to  which  he  had  been  exposed,  had  contrived  io  keep 
togefter  a  greater  nmnber  than  could  hare  been  expected, 
vmder  existn^  droumsfanees.  About  60  had  retained 
their  professional  integrity,  whom  he  offered  to  give  up 
nnmedfately  to  the  care  o(  the  Missionary,  to  hire  for 
him  a  house  in  which  to  live^  and  also  a  convenient  room 
in  ^riiich  to  preach.  As  to  the  chapel  which  had  been 
previously  built^  it  was  taken  possession  of  by  a  Mr.  Paul, 
who,  during  the  interrmram,  had  separated  from  the 
deserted  Methodists,  and  either  joined  himself  to  the 
minister  of  the  parish^  under  whose  sanction  he  acted,  or 
assumed  to  himself  a  powehr  of  independence.  The  whole 
body  &[  the  professing  people,  Mr.  Turton  represents  as 
being  totally  unacquainted  with  the  doctrines  and  disdU 

5>llBeof  the  Methodusts,  though  Ihey  had  retained  the  pro* 
etrfon  of  both  among  them.  To  the  60  members  who 
had  been  kept  together  by  Mr.  Wallace,  he  added  about 
SO  more  before  the  close  of  the  year,  and  expressed  his 
opinion  of  the  prospeets  whidi  by  before  him  in  the  fol^ 
lowing  words:  <<  After  all  the  disadvantages  before  men<- 
done^  I  think  a  chuidi  will  be  taised  up  in  this  place. 
The  ccmgregations  seem  to  increase,  and  I  am  about 
getting  a  plaoe  two  miles  from  this  in  which  I  now 
preAd^  for  a  stated  place  of  preaching.  Twenty  have 
joined  since  my  arrival,  and  I  am  in  good  hopes  in  my 
next  letter  to  be  able  to  give  you  a  better  account" 

In  the  month  of  January,  1801,  Mr.  IHirton  observes 
as  follows:  **  On  my  taking  the  oaths  and  procuring  a 
lioencei  I  continued  for  two  roondis  after  my  arrival  and 
recovery,  to  enjoy  all  the  prml^es  of  a  dissenter;  but, 
as  the  congregations  grew  larger,  and  our  prospects  b^;an 
to  brighten,  me  clergy  oiigected  to  my  admimstering  the 
^sacrament,  and  I  was  constrained  to  submit  to  thek 
wishes,  as  I  received  a  letter  firom  the  officer  of  die  police 
to  desist    So<m  afterward  another  objection  arose  of  a  si* 
milar  nature.    A  minister,  on  a  visit  to  this  Island,  sent  a 
messenger  to  direct  me  not  to  keep  service  in  church 
hours.    But  to  this  mandate  I  have  paid  no  attention* 
I  have  gone  on  just  as  before,  without  tsking  any  notice 
of  what  he  has  said,  as  most  of  our  people  do  not  con- 
sider themselves  under  the  direction  of  a  stranger.    I^ 
however^  think  .that  all  means  will  he  use4  to  root  oat 
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titt  MetbodklB  from  \Uk  pkoe^  and  if  we  OMtimic^  it 
will  be  a  mercy  finom  GocL  The  poor  people  seem  very 
desirous  to  presenre  the  preabhing,  and  are  at  ibis  time 
>^  rery  mudi  distressed  throng  diffiMnt  veporte  whick  sure 
in  cinsoJation.  It  is  my  oonstaDt  endeavour  to  buoy  up 
their  sinkhig  spirits^  and  to  inspife  them  with  hopea  of 
teeing  better  aays." 

Towards  the  middle  of  the  yeai^  the  pronpect  which 
die  conclusion  of  the  preceding  lett»  seemed  to  antici* 
pate)  hegBJk  to  appear.  From  many)  the  force  cf  pr^u- 
dice  was  evidently  removed,  and  several  gmtlemei^  at 
the  highest  req)ed[ability9  affi>rd^  by  their  patrooegib  • 
protection  more  powerful  than  any  eabvts  of  Mr.  Tvurton 
eottld  have  procured*  Throu|B:h  the  friendship  of  a  Ja4^ 
Kelsallf  who  resided  on  Providence^  a  way  was  opened 
to  another  of  the  Bahamas,  named  Exuma,  on  whioh  he 
had  lams  possessions,  and  a  considerable  number  of 
slavesi  TOom  be  wished  to  have  instructed  in  the  dutiea 
and  privileges  of  Christianity.  A  Mr.  Hart,  who  resided 
en  tne  latter  Island,  and  who  transact  the  affiurs  at 
Judge  Kdsall,  declared  his  aentimaits  to  be  in  perfect 
unison  with  those  of  the  proprielar,  and  genesoiiBly  o& 
fered  to  introduce  Mr.  Turton  to  the  slaves  cm  another 
plantation,  belonging  to  the  Honouiahle  Thomas  Forbesy 
whose  affiurs  also  were  committed  to  his  management. 
Tibe  sanction  of  these  gentlemai,  in  conjunction  with 
tiliat  of  others  of  high  respectabili^,  awed  into  silence 
those  who  Mt  inch'nM  to  oppose^  so  that  peace  prevailed 
&roughout  their  borders. 

With  rel^iect  to  the  number  d  members  in  society, 
litde  or  no  alteration  had  taken  plaoe.  Many  had  been 
expelled  for  improper  ecmduct,  but  others  had  bean 
muted  to  siqpply  ^aexr  places;  so  that,  on  the  whde^  the 
only  diminution  which  the  aocie^  sustained,  was  a  dimi- 
nntKm  of  unworthy  memben,  while  an  increase  of  pieQr 
had  visibly  taken  plsoew  *^  Among  these  (Mr.  Turton  el>- 
aerves)  we  have  some  ha|q>y  seasons.  Our  eanspr^^ations 
are  larger  so  that  a  room,  80  ftet  square,  will  not  eon- 
tain  the  people.''  The  room  indeea,  which  they  thus 
occupied,  was  most  inconveniently  situated,  beiM  above 
stairs ;— hi  drcuoistance  which  prevented  many  mm  al- 
tendinff,  whose  motives  might  probably  be  less  impure 
than  tSe  motives  of  some  by  whom  it  was  thronged. 

Inconvenient,  however,  aa  this  situation  wa%  it  was 
not  the  cQly  difficuliy  agamst  which  tfaqr  weare  compelled 
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to  ilnigi^  The  rest  wlmh  tbey  pM  for  U  was  moit 
eguMrbilantf  being  no  less  than  Iwen^  dc41aiB  and  half 
per  month.  Not  indeed  that  this  price  ww  to  he  leganlfid 
as  an  imposition;  on  th^  Gontrer^,  to  sikJi  an estrevaganl 
pitdli-haa  house-rent  rken^  that  this  sum  was  not  ooosidered 
lo  be  more  than  half  its  yalue.  To  lessen  in  part  these 
enormous  espensesy  it  became  necessary  to  resort  to  some 
expedi^it.  On  the  chapel  which  had  been  abready  built 
they  had  an  unjuestionapie  deiflo;  by  iuraishiiig  the  souroaa 
through  which  It  had  been  eredsd*  and  from  a£;>nml  mv* 
render  of  it  which  had  wevieualy  been  m^de.  But  it  wne 
hfdd  in  possession  by  a  tneelc^ical  usurpei^  who  could  only 
be  dispossessed  throi^h  the  medium  cf  tbt  law>  imd  no| 
touched  without  a  daqgcor  of  contammetiofi*  Under 
these  circumstances^  it  wee  thought  most  adviseabte  tQ 
erect  a  new  one,  as  soon  as  the  mon^  opuld  be  pnocured  g 
after  which,  the  expenses  that  were  now  current*  ooul4 
be  directed  into  .a  diffBrept  f^amael  fiir  the  euppprt  of 
another  Missionmy,  who  was  immediately  wepli^  to 
carry  the  gospel  into  the  little  klsod  of  JSxuma. 

Prom  the  regulations  which  had  beoa  adopted  in  the 
society,  die  work  cf  giaoe  seemed  to  deepw  in  the  bearta 
of  manyt  towards  the  termination  of  the  yaaTt  Apd 
though  the  number  of  members  did  not  iMreasi^  it  ifraa 
not  firom  an  avemicm  which  the  people  retained  towarda 
the  name  of  Methodism^  bat  because  Mtt  Tunop  would 
necmt  non^  but  those  who  were  resolved  to  live  .in  stiict 
eonmnnity  to  its  rules.  This  resolution  gaw  to  the  fao^ 
n  degiee  of  reepectabili^  whi^i.  prrrioee  eircumetaneea 
had  rendered  absolutely  necessi^»  and  cMTJnced  gaiQp 
aayers  that  the  i^oiples  which  weae  wpfessedf  by  w 
means  conntenaiieed  those  eb^rratioosy  whioh  had  loaded 
the  gospel  with  disgrace. 

About  the  month  of  November,  en  opaomg  preasnfied 
itsdf  in  the  etostem  district  of  the  IslanOf  amiQOg  a  mvi- 
'  titude  of  poor  peofde^  who  mani^ted  earnest  dwrep 
that  the  gospd  mi|^  be  preaabed  amimg  them-  But 
how  earnest  soevar  their  dMiies  wer^  no  house  -tould  be 
obtained,  it)  which  pceadbing  could  be  estehlishad*  To 
overcome  this  difficulty^  the  gentlemen,  whose  mrnae  wa 
have  ahready  iittrodimed,  strxmgly  recommended  the 
building  of  a  smaU  ch^ielf  that  might  be  accmnmcdated 
to  the  crmditiop  of  the  people.  Mr.  Forbes  advimaed 
themont^  to  ptirdbaee tte land^  and  otibers  ^«e  /ospdit 
for  such  things  as^rere  wanted^  ao  that  the  hsm»  ^mit 
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on  rapidly^  and  was  ready  ibr  preadiinff  in  before  CSirist* 
mas.  As  it  was  ftot  cpnvenient  for  Mr.  Tttrton  to  take 
up  his  abode  in  this  plate,  he  placed  in  it  a  serious  white 
woman,  whose  heart  was  engaged  in  the  work,  to  pray 
occasionally  with  those  who  might  assemble  in  die  inter- 
vals between  preaching,  and  otherwise  employ  her  time 
in  keeping  a  school,  to  instruct  the  children  of  those  who 
were  unable  to  impart  any  valuable  information,  either 
by  precept  or  example.  Thus  terminated  this  auspicious 
year,  leaving  the  mission  in  possession  of  powerful  mendsy 
pleasing  prospects,  and  actual  prosperity. 

About  the  middle  of  the  year^  1802,  throng  the 
preaching  of  die  word,  a  small  but  pious  society,  consist- 
ing of  17  members,  was  formed  in  this  much  n^lected 
spot  Prior  to  the  erecdon  of  the  little  chapel,  the  in- 
habitants had  been  living  without  hope  and  without  God 
in  the  world ;  but  now,  in  addition  to  those  who  hadf  been 
turned  to  righteousness,  a  reformation  became  somewhat 
vbibte  in  manv  others ;  so  that  the  evidence  was  con- 
vincing that  Mr.  Turton  had  not  been  labouring  in  vain. 

But  while  die  work  thus  prospered  in  the  country,  an 
indifference  and  languor  prevailed  through  the  town. 
The  ffendemen^  of  whom  we  have  already  spoken,  re- 
tained their  friendship,  and  manifested  dieir  respect ;  t^ut 
the  established  ministers  had  set  their  fiices  against  the 
mission,  and  perhaps  exerted  themselves  with  more  assi- 
duity to  prevent  the  spread  of  Methodism  than  the  spread 
of  vice.  The  occasional  indisposition  of  Mr.  Turton 
tended  to  favour ^their  prooeedmgs;  for  thou^  he  was 
not  compiled  to  omit  *lbe  duties  of  his  station,  yet  he 
folt  himsdf  inadequate  to  those  exertions  which  wem 
necessary  to  defeat  the  purposes  of  his  foes.  The  society 
at  this  time  consisted  of  nearly  100  members^  many  ^f 
whom  appeared  to  be  actuated  by  the  best  of  motives;, 
while  others,  terrified  with  perpetual  opposition,  w^  as 
unstable  as  water.  In  addition  to  this^  from  the  party 
spirit  which  was  not  yet  extinffuidied,  several  heritated 
on  which  side  to  declare  themselves;  and,  from  this  state 
of  indecision,  they  were  not  prepared  cordially  to  em- 
brace either.  To  complete  tneir  embarrassment^  diey 
were  perplexed  with  fears  that  the  mission  would  not  be 
able  to  stand  its  ground ;  a  circumstance  which  magnified 
the  evils  to  which  they  were  exposed,  and  depmtd  them 
of  that  energy  which  was  necessary  both  to  fine  diemy 
and  arrest  their  progress. 


Towsrds  the  dose  of  the  tear  Mr.  Tnrtcm  writes,  thsfc 
hk  protpect  of  a  work  of  God  spreading  among  the 
people^  notwithstanding  all  their  fears,  was  greater  than 
ever.  ^<  llie  people  (he  observes)  seem  much  alive  to 
God ;  others  are  .coming  in  very  fast ;  the  congregations 
are  \\iaev9we  increasii^y  and  the  Lord  seems  to  poor  out 
his  Spirit  upon  us.  I  see  more  fruit  of  my  labour  now^ 
than  at  any  prior  time  since  my  arrival.''  This  circnm* 
stance^  together  with  those  alr^y  stated,  respecting  the 
encouragement  held  out  at  Exuma,  had  induced  him  to 
solicit  another  Missionaiy ;  and,  in  the  prospect  <^  ob* 
taining  some  assistance^  the  languid  hopes  pf  the  society 
began  to  revive;  and,  as  a  natural  consequence,  their 
dangers  and  difficulties  were  soon  reduced  to  their  native 
forms* 

In  1 803  they  enjoyed  peace,  but  the  prospects  of  the 
preceding  year  were  not  realized*  The  short  suspension 
of  die  war,  had  deranged  the  plans  of  the  inhaoitantSf 
and  introduced  poverty  among  them,  such  as  had  not 
often  been  known  before.  Jn  consequence  of  this^  many 
were  obliged  to  remove  from  their  usual  residences,  to 
follow  mraes  of  employment  to  which  they  had  not  been 
accustomed.  The  members  of  the  socie^  felt  their  share 
in  these  derangements ;  and  the  poverty  which  followed) 
not  only  damped  their  ardour,  but  reduced  their  numbers^ 
and  in  a  certain  degree  blasted  their  pleasing  hopes. 
Those,  however,  who  remained,  ornamented  the  profes- 
sion which  they  made^  bv  the  rectitude  of  their  conduct; 
so  that,  on  the  wholes  they  neither  declined  in  respecta- 
bility, nor  forfeited  the  patronage  of  their  friends.  Under 
these  local  depressions,  Mr.  Tbrton  established  a  school 
for  the  instruction  of  youth,  and  found  in  this  a  tempo* 
rary  resource  to  suf^ly  his  wants;  but  all  was  insufficient 
to  meet  the  heavy  expenses^  to  which  the  hiring  of  a 
house  to  dwell  in,  and  a  room  in  which  to  preach,  with 
other  inpidental  circumstances,  necessarilv  exposed  him; 
in  consequence  of  which  the  missionary  rand  in  England 
was  obliged  to  afiord  some  t^nporaiy  rdie£ 

Scared^  had  the  inhabitants  overcome  the  embanrass- 
mentft  which  the  sudden,  arrival  of  peace  occasioned,  be- 
fore thqr  were  again  alarmed  with  tne  sounds  of  war.  hk 
18M  th^  were  greatly  terrified  with  b  threatened  invasion 
of  the  French }  and  although  their  appa^ensions  were 
not  realized,  it  disturbed  the  tcanquillity  which  had  but 
just  taken  place^  andqnmd  confusion  onpe  more  through 
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cvtcy  ckfHTttMat  Howvvnv  MMdik  t)ui  gtntnA  iCs- 
tractioB,  Mr.  Tbrton  writes  mpceting  the  mifllf  m  fal» 
kms:  **  Thanks  b«  to  God,  prandicB  is  in  a  good  degroe 
rsmoved,  uid  poo^  in  gonsnl  bcgiB  to  renect  tbe  woil^ 
and  seem  willing  it  should  go  fbrward  Our  society  at 
present  consists  of  10  Whites^  10  cofaursd  people^  and 
147  Blacks,  among  whom  are  sevmsl  who  cmr  titt  love 
of  Orod  in  their  hearts,  while  many  otheta  ate  hnngeiiiu; 
after  it.  Some^  however,  are  mprofitaUe  bnmdies^  wi£ 
whom  we  most  bear  for  aseasoB^  while  we  endeawur  to 
brine  them  to  a  sense  of  themsdies  and  of  their  Maker; 
bnt  u  these  means  profo  wnsiicefssftil,  diqr  nrast  be  cvt 
off  T1iree»  I  bdiete,  hate  died  in  the  frith,  tw^  after 
ODSie  time  of  sickness,  eridencinff  iheir  oontersioii  by 
their  patience  and  resignation  to  the  will  of  God,  and  fay 
their  expiessiims  of  h^e  in  a  crucified  Savioar.** 

Of  the  members  in  sodetjr,  who^  as  we  have  seen  by 
the  nreccding  letter,  amounted  to  167,  the  greater  perl 
tesioed  in  the  town  and  its  ridniQr;  but,  at  tm  same  time^ 
the  country  produced  many.  In  the  eastern  diatriet, 
where  the  httle  chapel  was  erected,  the  work  had  so  fiff 
prospered,  du^  the  number,  in  the  month  of  May, 
amounted  to  71.  Thus  had  the  Great  Head  of  the 
churdi  been  pleased  to  blen  his  word,  and  crown  the 
labours  of  his  servant  with  much  socoess.  This  increase 
of  the  woric,  and  die  prospect  which  encouraged  them  to 
hope  that  it  would  stfll  take  a  wider  spread  into  the  adja- 
cent Islands^  induced  Mr.  Turton  to  rsnaw  his  applic** 
tion  for  another  Missionary.  On  this  point  he  obaen^ea 
as  follows :  ^  We  are  surreonded  with  many  Idands,  and 
many  of  them  are  peopled,  and  I  believe  gqad  might  be 
d<me  among  the  inhabitants ;  but,  as  they  art  "very  poor, 
it  would  be  Tsnr  expensive  to  htiVB  a  preacher  ampk^ed 
among  them.  But  I  am  snre^  if  my  brsthten  saw  the 
people  in  ihe^  real  sitaatkm,  without  any  qpfantual  heta^ 
ihey  would  do  all  in  their  power  to  kapart  to  them  the 
knowledge  of  a  Saviour.'* 

In  the  autumn  of  18M,  Mr.Tunon  was  ssiasd  with  a 
tialent  fever,  which  compiled  him  to  retire  into  the 
ttuntiy  to  enjoy  a  change  of  air.  During  diia  ilhiess  he 
^las  confined  eight  weeiu  fixMU  his  cartomary  avocatien^ 
being  unable  ei&er  topieadi  to  his  flod^  or  superiatead 
bis  school.  His  i^otts  wife,  hcpwevetv  as  it  respected^ 
ODciet^,  hi  some  measare  supplied  his  lack  ef  ssnios; 
«ad|Ui  ooi^juMlaM  vridi  tfie  Issdenb  BM»themsmb» 
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yegcilflrly ;  by  wKlch  means  they  were  kept  tosetber,  and 
urged  to  press  towards  the  mark  for  tne  prize  of  their 
high  calling.  On  finding  his  disorder  to  abate^  Mr. 
Turton  returned  to  town  on  the  Sd  of  November,  but 
too  much  iemaciated  to  resume  his  labours.   His  fkxk  ap^ 

r red  disconsolate  from  an  apprehension  that  he  would 
taken  from  them^  and  fh>m  a  full  conTiction,  that, 
under  such  a  circumstance,  they  should  be  left  for  a  con- 
siderable time  without  a  guide.     While  they  were  thus 
melancholy  in  anticipating  their  fkt^  on  the  5th  of  No- 
vember, Mr.  R(|tledge,  another  Missionary,  reached  the 
Island,  at  a  moment  in  which  the  Alftii^ty  kindly  re^ 
proved  them  with  a  want  of  confidence  in  his  superin- 
tending providence,  by  proving  to  them  that  he  was 
better  than  all  their  fears.  ^^  Brother  Rutledge  (sa]^  Mr. 
Turton)  came  at  a  very  acceptable  time;  his  servit:es  are 
much  wanted  indeed^  as  I  cannot  depend  upon  myself 
•ibr  one  day;  for  such  is  the  nature  of  my  disdrder,  that^ 
though  I  am  something  better  for  two  or  three  days,  I 
am  subject  to '«  relapse,  which  I  have  more  than  once 
experienced.''  .  Towards  tlie  dose  of  the  month,   Mr. 
Turton  a^ain  opened  his  school;  but,  through  his  long 
indisposition,  the  greater  number  of  his  pupils  was  lost. 
**  However,  (he  observes)  I  am  not  able  to  attend  many 
at  this  time.    The  socie^  is  still  g(»ng  on,  and  it  appears 
to  be  with  fresh  life,  since  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Rutledge. 
As  soon  as  I  am  perfectly  restored,  I  intend  trying  what 
can  be  done  in.  the  other  Islands,  and  have  a  good  hope 
that  the  Lord  will  bless  our  labours  in  these  parts.     Our 
friend,  the  Hon.  Thomas  Forbes,  has  been  exceedingly 
polite:  he  received  my  colleague  with  great  civility,  and 
gave  us  an  invitation  to  dine  at  an  appointed  day ;  he  is 

Xtleman  of  great  respectability  and  has  proved  him- 
wc  sincere  mend." 
In  the  bemnning  of  the  year  1805,  through  the  weak- 
ness of  Mr.  Turton,  the  laboiurs  of  the  ministry  devolved 
chiefly  on  his  associate,  Mr.  Rutledge.  At  this  time  they 
liad  two  good  preaching  houses,  one  of  which  was  in  the 
country,  the  other  in  the  town.  Of  these,  the  fbrmer 
liad  been  built  by  contributions,  but  the  latter  was  still 
rented  at  an  enormous  price.  In  these  houses  they 
fireadied  r^ularly  fom^  times  a  week  to  attentive  congre- 

Stdcm,  and  God  was  pleased  to  bless  their  labours ;  but, 
rough  the  cause  which  has  been  mentioned,  they  wt^re 
wou  III.  2  D 
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miable  to  extend  jtheir  exertioBB  bejrodd  Ae  JdnA 
which  they  resided. 


<<  With  rajiard  lo  the  atMuety,  (Mr*  Tmten  obsennes  in 
the  month  ox  February,)  the  work  has  been  much  hin* 
dered  the  last  year,  through  my  want  of  health,  the  fear 
and  ccxifusion  we  were  in  respectiqg  an  attack  from  the 
French,  and  several  leavii^  this  to  gi>  to  other  Islands* 
Since  the  arrival  of  brother  Rutledgv  and  my  recovery, 
we  are  going  on  with  a  little  more  zeoU  in  some  measure 
like  persona  amrakened  out  of  sleep ;  and  I  prax  the  Lord 
Mo  pour  out  his  Spirit,  and  lo  revive  his  work  among  ua» 
We  are  both  in  this  Irfand  at  present,  bnt  as  soon  as  I 
have  made  up  my  accounts  and  settled  the  business  far 
the  year,  I  intend  viiiting  the  ndghbouring  Island  Mid 

E' ving  Uiem  a  triaL  This,  as  I  6l^rved  last  vear^  will 
)  attended  with  much  expense^  as  the  people  are  in 
Seneral  very  poor ;  and  it  will  be  some  time^  in  all  proba- 
ility,  before  I  shall  be  able  to  fbtm  societies  among  thenu 
Both  white  and  black  inhabitants  are  iit  a. miserable  situ- 
ation, (very  few  excepted,)  as  to  religion,  being  without 
light  to  shew  them  the  way  to  hapfnness*  I  trust  the 
Lord  will  work  for  his  own.glory»^^ 

In  the  month  of  April,  throiigh  a  peculiar  providiaiioe 
of  God,  the  gospel  was  introduced  into  another  of.  the 
Bahama  Islands,  by  means  of  a  renewed  affliction  <»r 
Mr.  Turton's,  which,  according  to  all  human  calculationsy 
would  rather  have  deprived  the  Island  6n  which  they 
resided  of  it,  than  have  imparted  it  to  anodier.  Of  this 
happy  event  Mr.  Turton  gives  the  following  account: 

*^  After  the  arrival  of  Brother  Butledge,  and  as  socsi 
as  I  got  a  little  better,  so  as  to  assist  in  the  work,  the 
society  beg&n  a  Uttle.to  revive.    The  congregations  grew 
lai^er,  and  things  were  returning  to  their  former  order* 
until  the  bc^nning  of  February,  when  I  was  again  taken 
ill  vrith  a  complaint  in  my  stomach,  attended  witka  fesrert 
which  rendered  me  useless  for  some  .time.    I  then  conr 
suited  one  of  our  best  physicians,  and  by  his  advice  sailed 
to  Harbour  Island,  a  iitde  healthy  spot  about  :eighlie#a 
leagues  from  New  Providence.    In  this  place  I  ccmtinued 
about  a  month,  during  .which  time  I  was  almost  conttno- 
ally  sick;  but  I  had  some  intervals»  ia  which  I  pieacbad 
to  the  inhabitants^ 
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f  HMrboor  Island  is  Kttle  mote  iban  a  smaiD  fishinir 
town,  oontaiDing  about  2600  or  SOOO  souls,  wluteanS 
fabtclu  These  were  not  only  ignorant  of  God  and  reli* 
gkm,  but  on  my  first  preadring,  th^  were  strangers  to 
f^a^  behaviour;  tmt  after  I  had  pven  them  some  direo- 
liooB  how  to  oondnct  themselves  m  tune  of  worship,  the 
change  wasgreaf,  ud  they  seemed  to  hear  with  much 
attention*  Here  a  door  is  open  for  the  {»«aching  of  the 
gbspel;  and  from  what  I  heard  while  therc^  and  have 
teamed  sinoe  my  return,  k  appears  that.some.among  them 
ane  willing  to  sedc  the  fiivour  of  God.  Indeed  while  I 
was  preaoiing,  they  seemed  to  eat  up  the  word,  and 
shewed  the  impression  v4iidi  it  made  on  their  souls,  by 
tears  and  other  appeaiunces  of  sorrow.  I  doubt  not  that 
we  might  soon  have  a  society  here^  as  wdl  as  at  Eleu* 
ihen ;  for,  on  my  voyage  to  Harbour  Island,  we  were 
driven  by  a  storm  to  one  of  the  settlements  called  the 
Currant,  where  the  people  heard  the  word  with  gladness:; 
and  I  have  heard  ainoe,  from  one  of  our  white  sisters,  that 
they  veiy  much  wished  for  my  return.  On  revisiting 
Providence^  we  stopped  at  another  settlement,  called  the 
Spanish  Wells,  where  I  also  preached  to  an  attentive 
congr^alion,  mostly  white  people;  these  also  expressed 
their  wished  that  I  would  visit  them  often,  as  they  were 
entirely  prevented  from  hearij\g  the  word  of  God.  Some 
indeed  ooserved,  that  there  never  had  been  any  divine 
service  kept  there  before,  and  in  general  they  seemed  so- 
licitous to  have  a  preacher. 

« In  the  Island  of  Providence  the  congregations  are  very 
turgdj  and  the  society  is  as  follows :  we  have  1 1  Whites, 
8  coloured  people^  and  IdO  Blacks^-  among  'wbom  I  be- 
lieve there  are  many  precious  souls*  We  have  nothing  to 
remark  this  year,  with  regard  either  to  paiticularconver- 
sioiis  or  deaths.  A  fow  nave  been  excluded,  some  have 
been  added,  and  oth^s  have  left  the  Island,'  but  these 
are  nothing  more  thim  common  occurrences." 

After  resting  some  time  ni  l^ew  Providence,  Mr.  Tur* 
toil,  on  finding  his  heakh  eemewliat  established,  deter- 
mined to  revisit  tbe  fitde  Islands  whidi  he  had  just  ex* 
plored.  The  work  indeed  at  lliis  time^  in  Providence^  was 
more  than  one  Missionacy  could  conveniently  attend,  its 
daims  were  therefore  great,  but  the  necessities  of  these 
edjaoent  blands  were  sdll  greater.  In  addition  to  this, 
tfaesodeties  on  tlie  former  Island  were  somewhat  estfr. 
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blished,  so  that  the  leaders,  in  conjunction  with  Mr. 
Rutledge^  could,  in  a  certain  degree^  on  sudi  an  oeca- 
sion,  dispense  with  his  labours  for  a  season.  Mn  Turton 
accordingly  prepared  for  his  temporary  departure,  snd 
sailed  for  the  first.object  of  his  visit  early  in  May.  Of 
his  successes  he  gives  the  following  account,  in  a  letter, 
dated  Wreck  Sound,  £leuthera,  June^  1805: 

^^  Since  my  last,  I  have  got  something  better;  and, 
thinking  it  my  duty  to  extend  the  gospel,  without  loss  of 
time,  I  ventured  to  make  trial  of  thb  Island.  Accord* 
ingly,  on  the  7th  day  of  May,  I  set  sail  from  New  Pro- 
▼iaence,  and  arrived  at  one  of  the  settlements  called 
Tarpum  Bay,  on  the  10th,  and  preached  that  night  to  a 
people  apparently  willing  to  receive  the  gospel.  I  set  sail 
the  next  d^  for  this  settlement,  and  arrived  about  seven 
at  night.  The  people  had  received  notice  of  my  coming, 
through  some  of  the  inhabitants  who  knew  me  at  New  Pro^ 
vidence^  on  which  account  the  lanc^ing-placewas  covered* 
I  was  immediately  invited  to  preach,  but,  being  fatigued 
with  my  journey,  I  only  gave  an  exhortation,  and  di&- 
mis&ed  the  assembly.  It  appears  the  Lord  has  a  people 
in  this  place ;  they  are  as  Ipving  as  if  we  had  had  a  soci- 
etv  here  for  years.  It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  see  both 
Blacks  and  Whites  coming  to  prayer,  early  in  the  mom-  - 
ing,  to  all  appearance  deeply  affected  with  a  sense  of 
God's  goodness,  and  it  is  delightful  to  hear  them  talk  of 
their  precious  Saviour. 

<^  In  this  Island  there  is  a  married  woman,   named 
Hannah  Sands,  who  has  for  a  loriff  time  desired  to  be  a 
Christian.     She  once  laboured,  under  great  temptation, 
without  being  able  to  obtain  any  spiritual  help,  excepting; 
once  or  twice  that  she  spoke  to  Mrs.  Turtcm  and  mysw* 
at  New  Providence.     But  now  having  grown  stronger  in 
the  Lord,  she  is  zealous  for  his  glory,  and.  the  salvation 
of  souls,  and  endeavours  to  become  an  example  to  others. 
From  her  friendship  and  piety  we  hope  to  obtain  consi- 
derable assistance.    There  is  a  prospect  of  a  work  in  this 
Island,  but  the  settlements  are  so  far  from  each  other,  * 
that  the  whole  will  make  but  an  incohvenient  circuit. 
There  are  four  settlements  within  thirty  miles,  and  all  of 
them  might  be  visited  by  one  preacher,  if  a  boat  were 
procured  for  the  purpose,  which  would  cost  about  36  or 
4fOL  sterling.     The  preacher  could  always  get  a  person  to 

go  with  him  by  this  node  of  conveyaope,-  butf  oy  la&df 
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travelling  is  quite  imparacticable,  as  there  ar6  no  roads' 
cut  through  uie  woodEk 

«( The  inhabitants  are  mostly  white  and  coloured 
people^  the  slaves  are  very  few.  In  ^neral  they  have 
nad  very  little  advantage  from  education,  though  lately 
government  has  allowed  a  school  for  30  children ;  but^ 
notwithstanding  this  provision,  there  are  at  least  100 
children  without  the  means  of  instruction^  through  the 
mere  poverty  of  their  parents.  The  magistrate,  residing 
on  this  settlement,  is  a  man  who  has  earnest  desires  to 
serve  God.  Prior  to  my  arrival,  he  used  to  read  prayers 
on  Sabbath-days,  but  he  has  given  the  office  up  to  me^ 
and  invites  the  people  to  attend  to  what  is  said.  His 
wife  has  joined  Mrs.  Turton  in  class.  How  delightfiil  it 
is  to  see  this  poor  people  running  to  praise  God  !  Tibeir 
situation  calls  loudly  for  religion  to  sweeten  life,  and 
make  them  satisfied  with  their  lot  Early  in  the  mom* 
ings  they  filled  my  house  for  prayer,  which  was  soon 
found  too  small  to  afford  them  accommodations.  This 
Ae  magistrate  soon  perceived,  and  ofiered  a  large  house 
which  had  been  built  for  a  school,  in  which  he  used  to 
read  prayers,  and  thither  they  now  resort,  as  though 
their  delight  was  to  do  the  will  of  God,  and  save  their 
souls.  The  inhabitants  at  the  other  settlensents  are  not 
lass  desirous.  Whenever  I  have  an  opportunity,  I  pay 
tnem  a  visit:  and,  whether  day  or  night,  they  readily 
attend  divine  service,  and  some  seem  to  be  in  earnest  for 
the  crown  of  life. 

<^  The  Bahamas  are  very  di£ferent  firom  the  Windward 
Islands.  The  land  is  very  bad,  and  the  najtivea  in  gene- 
ral are  very  poor.  The  soil  produces  so  badly,  that  the 
men  are  under  the  necessity  of  going  to  one  of  the  other 
Islands  once  or  twice  a  year,  to  cut  wood,  such  a^  Lig- 
num Vita^  Logwood,  Brazilita,  &c.  whidi  they  carry  to 
Providence  and  sell,  to  buy  clothing  for  their  fiimilies.'' 

On  the  fiurther  success  of  the  preceding  visit,  Mr. 
Turton,  in  the  month  of  September,  writes  as  follows : 
"  I  wrote  to  you  some  time  since  respecting  Wreck  Sound 
and  Tarpum  Bay,  two  settlements  on  Eleuthera,  with 
the  prospect  I  had  of  gaining  a  people  to  serve  the  Lord. 
I  think  of  continuing  on  that  circuit  till  I  bear  from  you. 
I  never  saw  a  poor  people  more  ready  to  receive  the 

epel  than  this.    I  did  not  intend  forming  classes  till  I 
xd  firora  Englandj  but  their  continual  cojning  to  Mrs* 
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Turton  and  myself  made  it  appear  to  me  a  dnl^  with 
which  I  could  not  dispense*  «  We  have  now  53  admitted 
into  the  sodety,  amon^  whom  I  believe  are  several  per- 
sons converted  to  God.  There  are  now  three  circuita 
open  to  receive  the  gospel  ;--«New  Providence^  Harbour 
Island^  and  Wreck  Sound  and  Tarpum  Bay.  The&e 
places  will  caM  for  three  preadiers;  Providence  will 
nearly,  if  not  quite^  keep  a  preacher ;  but  the  other  two 
must  be  dependent  on  the  connexion." 

The  happy  effects  which  had  resulted  from  the  preach- 
ittg  of  the  gospel  in  these  little  Islands,  became  so  con- 
spicuous in  the  year  1806,  that  the  vices  which  had  been 
predominant,  hid,  in  some  measure,  their  diminidied  heada^ 
and  gave  place  to  prayer  and  praise.  In  a  letter  from  Mr* 
Turton,  dated  Wreck  Sound,  Eleuthera,  March  18, 18Q6» 
we  are  informed,  that  prior  to  his  arrival,  though  the  vror* 
thy  magistrate,  of  whom  we  have  spoken,  had  «certed  him* 
self  to  work  a  reformation,  cursing,  swearings  drinking 
to  excess,  Sabbath-breaking,  quarrelling,  and  every  spe* 
cies  of  wickedness,  prevailed.  Scarcely,  however,  had  he 
begun  to  preach  unto  them  repentance  towards  Grod^ 
and  faith  in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  before  many  received 
the  word  with  all  readiness  of  mind,  and  a  remarkable 
reformation  took  places  whidi  appeared  evidendy  to  have 
been  wrought  of  God. 

Nothing  perhaps  can  more  fully  illustrate  this  truth 
than  the  following  instance,  which  Mr.  Turton  adduces 
as   a  proof  of  uie  power  of  God.    **  The  season  of 
Christmas  (he  observes)  was  wont  to  exhibit  a  shocking 
scene  of  widcedness,    such  as  gluttony,   drunkenness, 
swearing,  dancing,  fi^tin^  and  gaming.     But  what  a 
change!    Instead  of  these  vices,  which  had  been  practised 
ever  since  the  place  was  inhabited,  the  greater  part  were 
empfeyed,  the  preceding  Christmas,  in  praisiiw  their 
Creator  for  bringing  them  from  darkness  to  light,  and 
from  the  power  of  Satan  to  God.     When  I  heard  of 
their  former  practices,  and  was  informed  how  they  had 
been  habituated  to  them,  I  had  great  apprdiensions  that 
they  would  be  led  away  at  Christmas.    But,  blessed  be 
God,  it  was  quite  otherwise^  and  my  heart  was  lifted  up 
to  him  in  thankfolness,  to  hear  them,  one  after  anothert 
describe  their  former  wickedness,  and  praise  God  for  the 
wonderful  change." 

Mr.  Turton  at  this  time  had  taken  up  his  residence  in 
Wreck  Sound,  among  the  inhafaitaiiU  who  were  tfauf 
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visibly  reSoftmed.  The  society  ^at  had  been  gathered 
in  this  place  amounted,  in  Match,  1806,  to  72;  of  theses 
46  were  Whites;  the  rest  were  coloured  peof^le  and 
Blacks.  These  members  he  had  divided  into  classes^ 
agreeably  to  the  Methodist  discipline,  and  placed  them 
under  leaders,  of  whom  the  ma^strate  we  have  already 
mentioned,  was  one.  From  this  place  he  occasionally 
Tisited  several  other  settlements,  naving  procured  the 
boat  which  he  had  recommended  in  the  preceding  year^ 
as  necessary  to  convey  the  Missionary,  who  might  be> 
stationed  in  these  Islands,  from  place  to  place.  In  these 
remote  settlements  his  labours  were  not  in  vain ;  several 
small  societies  were  formed  among  the  people,  and  the 
word  seemed  to  be  received  with  gratitude  by  aU.    The 

Iioverty,  nevertheless,  which  prevuled,  forbade  him  to 
ive  by  that  gospel  which  he  preached ;  he  therefore  kept 
a  school  to  prevent  himself  and  wife  from  h&nf  burthet^ 
some  to  the  fond  in  England,  and  to  impart  instruction 
to  those^  who,  in  all  probability,  would  otherwise  have 
grown  to  maturity,  wiuiout  hope  and  without  God  in  the 
world.  The  people^  on  their  parts,  to  manifo&t  their  gra- 
titude, and  their  earnest  solicitude  for  their  continuanoe 
among  them,  united  to  assist  with  their  labour  in  the 
erecting  of  a  small  house  for  Mr.  Tnrton  and  his  wife  to 
reside  ui;-^a  donation  as  acceptable  as  money,  which 
they  had  not  in  their  power  to  bestow. 

Mr.  Rutledge,  in  the  mean  while,  confined  his  labours 
entirely  to  New  Providence  during  the  year,  and  God 
was  pleased  to  own  and  bless  the  word  which  he  delivered. 
Both  Whites  and  Kacks  attended  to  hear,  and  the  power 
of  divine  grace  was  visible  with  each.  The  chapels  were 
crowded  with  sober  and  considerate  heurers,  manv  of 
whom  gave  such  proofe  cff  their  sincerity,  as  to  Leave 
no  doubt  of  their  being  in  the  way  to  the  kingdom  of 
ory.  Of  the  powerfol  influence  of  divine  grace  among 
e  whites,  Mr.  Rutledge  details  the  following  iostanoes : 


i 


**  Nov.  5,  1805,  a  white  lady  and  her  daughter,  after 
attending  preaching  two  months,  came  to  me  in  tears^ 
but  although  weepm^,  yet  rgoicing  in  God.  Another 
lady  also  of  respectability  sent  me  a  note^  ^^^  ^  ^^ 
sired  to  be  one  of  the  gratcfol  number  to  oBer  praises  to 
God  for  mercies  received.  January  25, 1806,  a  merchant 
also  came  to  roe,  bat  had  no  sooner  sat  down,  than  he 
bum  into  tears,  b^ng  burthcned  with  hia  sins.    I  was  so 
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affected  that  I  could  sav  or  do  litfle  else  but  weep  with 
bun.  He  was  adntittea  into  the  society,  and  now  goes 
on  seeking  the  Lord.  A  lady  advanced  m  years  has  also 
been  brought  to  repentance^  and  I  believe  is  savingly 
converted  to  God.  Indeed  she  is  one  of  the  most  lively 
members  we  have.'' 

As  the  year  advanced,  the  prosperity  of  the  society 
continued.  In  the  month  of  June  Mr.  Rutledge  formed  a 
class  of  white  persons,  which  consisted  of  fifteen  members, 
nine  of  whom  had  been  added  since  his  going  thither. 
Of  this  class,  he  observes,  he  had  made  a  young  man 
the  leader,  who,  prior  to  his  conversi<Hi,  had  been  re- 
markably gay ;  but  having  experienced  a  blessed  change 
both  in  his  spirit  and  conduct,  so  as  to  give  satisfactory 
proof  that  he  was  become  <<  sn  Israelite  indeed;"  he  now- 
assisted  to  hold  up  his  hands  in  the  Lord.  This  young 
man  had  come  from  an  adjacent  settlement,  and  Mr.  Rut- 
ledge  describes  him  as  one  who  would  do  honour  to  any 
society*  In  New  Providence.alone  the  number  of  mem- 
bers amounted,  about  the  middle  of  the  year,  to  170 ;  of 
these  15  only  were  Whites,  the  others  were  partly  oo* 
loured  people,  and  partly  Blacks.  In  the  adjoining 
Islands,  throueh  the  labours  of  Mr.  Turton,  84  had  been 
brought  to  seek  the  Lord,  so  that  in  the  whole  of  the 
Bahamas,  254  had  joined  the  Methodist  connexion. 

In  the'  autumn  of  this  year,  these   Islands  suffered 
much  from  a  severe  visitation  of  God.     This,  together 
with  the  calamities  of  the  inhabitants,  will  best  appear 
from  the  following  letter,  written  by  Mr.  Turton ;  it  is 
dated  Wreck  Sound,  Eleuthera,  Oct  20,  1806.    <<  I  have 
reason  to  think  the  society  in  this  place  is  growing  in 
grace,  or,  at- least,  a  great  part  of  them.     I  often  find 
great  comfort  among  them,  notwithstanding  they  are  in 
very  great  distress.    The  Lord  has  visited  the  Bahamas 
in  a  mannier  never  known  before  by  the  oldest  inhabitants ; 
first  by  a  great  drought,  and  secondly  by  four  dreadful 
gales  of  wind,  more  violent  than  I  have  language  to  ex- 
press.   August  30,  a  gale  began  about  eight  m  uie  even- 
ing, and  lasted  till  day-liffht  the  next  morning ;  when  it 
was  discovered  that  the  Jitde  prospect  the  poor  inhabi- 
tants had  had  in  their  fidkls,  was  swept  Qway  in  one 
night,  and  they  were  ieil  destitute  of  any  support    Sep* 
tember  ISth,  another  ^e,  stQl  more  dreadful^  aro8e» 
which  threw  down  houses^  and  tore  ut>  trees  by  the  xootSf 
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_  almost  every  thing  in  a  state  <^  destruction.  It ; 
then  was,  and  still  is,  dreadful  to  think  of  the  distresses 
of  the  people  in  different  places.  I  am  an  eye  and  an 
ear  iintness  to  the  cries  of  men,  women,  and  children, 
who  are  without  covering  or  food,  and  hav^  no  prospect 
of  one  morsel  to  satisfy  meir  hunger,  every  one  being  in 
nearly  the  same  situation.  On  me  27th,  another  gale 
arose,  but  not  so  violent  as  the  two  former;  and  Octo- 
ber 5,  we  had  anotlier,  witli  a  dreadful  thunder-storm^ 
such  as  had  not  been  witnessed  for  a  long  time.  The 
times  with  us  are  awful  indeed.,  We  are  continually 
hearing  of  vessels  lost,  and  their  crews  perishing;  but 
what  number  of  persons  is  lost  is  not  correctly  known. 
Vessels  are  ordered  by  government  to  search  among  the 
Islands  for  those  who  are  cast  away. 

<*  I  thank  Goil,  the  little  hoiisp  I  had  built  to  live  in» 
stood,  and  was  a  place  of  refuge  for  many.  I  had  built 
it  strong;  but  believe  it  was  protected  by .  a  powerful 
hand.  The  people  in  this  place  seem  mudi  engaged  with 
God:  several  have  joined  the  society  since  the  gales^ 
notwithstanding  we  have  little  else  than  distress. 

<^  Soon  after  the  first  gale,  finding  there  was  no  other 
prospect  for  the  inhabitants  of  these  Islands  but  starving, 
Mr.  Hilton  and  myself  concluded  to  petition  government 
for  relief  for  them,  and  the  merchants  of  New  Provi- 
dence for  credit. .  This  we  did,  and  received  from  the 
merchants  a  supply  by  way  of  charity,  which  has  greatly 
relieved  them,  and  indeed  has  been  their  only  support 
for  four  weeks.  We  have  not  heard  from  the  govern- 
ment as  yet,  but  expect  to  hear  in  a  few  days.  Tlie  in- 
habitants are  tliis  day  almost  in  as  great  distress  as  ever. 
I  thank  God,  I  am  as  well  in  body  as  I  could  expect  to 
be." 

In  Uie  beginning  of  the  year  1807,  Mr.  Turton,  who 
for  some  time  past  nad  resided  in  Eleuthera,  paid  a  visit 
to  New  Providence  for  the  purpose  of  holding  a  District 
Meeting,  agreeably  to  the  minutes  of  the  British  Confer- 
ence. Dunng  this  vilit,  Mrs.  Turton  was  taken  ill, 
which  compelled  him  to  remain  much  longer  than  he  had 
at  first  intended^  so  that  the  people  of  Eleuthera  were 
lefl  for  two  months  without  any  minister.  His  absence 
however,  though  ^verely  felt,  did  not  prevent  the  work 
of  God  from  going  onward.  The  distresses,  to  which 
they  had  recenfly  been  exposed,  had  rather  revived  than 
damped  their  ardour  in  religious  pursuits,  in  just  the 
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same  proportion  that  they  were  weaned  from  trantitory 
things. 

In  a  letter,  which  was  written  to  him  by  a  member  of 
the  society  in  the  Island  of  Eleuthera,  the  author  makes 
the  following  observations :  *<  I  am  greatly  pleased  with 
our  friend^tor  they  appear  to  be  more  in  earnest  than 
ever.  Surely  the  presence  of  the  Lord  is  with  us,  which 
seems  visible  by  the  attention  of  the  people,  and  by  their 

Srrowing  in  grace  daily.  It  might  have  been  thought  that 
or  want  of  your  presence  they  would  have  grown  care- 
less,  but  I  bless  the  Lord  this  is  not  the  case.  They  are 
neverdieless,  earnestly  wishing  ibr  your  return,  and  long- 
ing to  see  your  face.  As  to  myself,  I  find  an  earnest  de- 
sire to  serve  the  Lord,  and  work  out  the  salvation  of  my 
Erecious  souL  I  must  confess  I  find  it  hard  work,  but 
ope  at  the  conclusion  of  my  journey  to  be  able  to  say,  I 
have  finight  the  good  fight,  and  for  the  sake  of  my  dear 
Redeemer,  that  I  shall  find  mercy,  and  be  finally  ac* 
cepted  with  God.'' 

Mr.  Turton,  as  soon  as  able,  returned  from  Provi- 
dence to  Eleuthera,  and  found  the  inhabitants  labouring 
under  the  effects  of  those  calamities  which  have  been  des- 
cribed. The  piety  of  the  members  in  society  continued 
steadfast,  so  tar  as  could  be  ascertained;  but  many  of 
them,  in  common  with  others,  had  been  compdled  to 
shift  firom  Island  to  Island,  to  plant  the  friture  necessaries 
of  life,  to  counteract  the  desolation  which  the  late  storms 
had  occasioned.  Tliis  circumstance^  if  it  had  not  les- 
sened, had  so  &r  dispersed  them,  that  their  original  num- 
ber was  considerably  reduced,  and  the  wretchedness, 
which  every  where  prevailed,  nearly  blasted  his  future 
hopes. 

llie  Island  of  Providence  had  been  a  8u£ferer  in  the 
common  calamity,  but  the  inhabitants  had  felt  the  afflic- 
tion with  less  severity.  Mr.  Rutle^ge  had  laboured 
among  them  with  much  succes%  and  many  seals  were 
added  to  his  ministry.  As  a  preacher,  he  was  well  re* 
ceived  by  all  descriptions  of  persons,  and  Ood  had  raised 
up  for  him  many  valuable  friends.    A  Mr.  Wallace  had 

i riven  the  use  of  a  chapel  free  of  rent ;  which,  though 
ess  permanent  than  if  it  had  been  erected  solely  for  toe 
purpose,  was  a  means  of  saving  a  considerable  expense. 
The  attachment  of  the  people,  the  flourishing  state*  of 
the  society,  the  harmony  which  prevailed,  and  the  large- 
jaess  of  the  congregations  that  attendedy  were  strong 
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indications  of  future  prosperity.  And  though  the  socie^ 
at  large,  through  the  Bahamas,  had  been  reduced  from 
254  to  170  members,  yet  the  cause  was  visible.  And  so 
fiur,  in  the  estimation  Ik  Mr.  Ruded^  did  the  pleasing 
prospects  outweight  the  temporary  disadvantages,  that  he 
lias  ffiven  it  as  liis  opinion^  that  the  cause  of  God  will 
soon  Dear  all  before  it^  and  place  religion  in  the  Island 
beyond  the  necessity  of  depending  upon  the  missionary 
fund  for  assistance.  In  poUit  of  time  this  opinion  mav 
perhaps  prove  premature ;  but  of  this  we  are  assured, 
that  the  period  must  arrive  when  all  shall  know  the  Lord 
from  the  least  to  the  greatest,  and  the  kinadoms  of  thia 
world  shall  become  me  kingdonu  of  our  God  and  of  hia 
Christ. 
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CHAP.  XLIH. 
Bermuda  IstANDs. 


&ngtdar  siiuatiM.-^Diicovery. — First  peopled  h^  the  En^ 
.  gluh,  nfier  having  been  neglected,  neark/  a  century, — 
SakJbrity  of  the  climate  exaggerated. — Inhabitants  m- 
creased  during  the  usurpation  of  Cromwell. — Why  called 
Somet^s  Islands. — Geographical  situation. — SoiL — Pro^ 
^  ductions. — Employment  of  the  inhabitants. — Benevolent 
Institution. — Humanity  towards  their  slaves. — Poetical 
epistle  descriptive  of  Bermuda. — Letter  from  a  7iaval 
officer,  soliciting  a  Missionary  to  be  sent. — Mission  Jirst 
tntroducedbyMnJohnStephensonj  in  1799, — Impression 
made  on  his  arrival. — Early  progress  of  the  gospel, — 
Persecuting  edict. — Mr.  ^ephenson  committed  to  jailjfor 
preaching. — Liberated  on  bail. — Triedj  found  guilty^ 
and  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  and  suffer  imprisonment.^-^ 
Bemcfoes  from  the  Island.-^Consefuent  dispersion  of  the 
society. — Arrival  of  Mr.  Marsden  in  1808. — Unpro* 
mising  appearances. — Be^establishment,  progress,  and 
present  state  of  the  mission. 

The  Islands  of  Bermuda  have  a  particular  claim  to 
attention  from  the  singularity  of  their  situation,  bdn^  so 
completely  insulated,  that  they  are  not  less  than  900  roilas 
from  any  other  land.  It  was  this  circumstance,  in  all 
probability,  that  prevented  their  early  discovery,  and  this 
still  contributes,  in  no  small  degree^  to  cut  them  off  from 
all  public  intercourse  with  the  rest  of  the  world. 

The  Spaniards,  after  the  discovenr  of  America  by  Co- 
lumbus, equipped  the  first  ships  that  floated  in  these 
Western  longitudes  upon  the  Atlantic  waves*  Many» 
however,  had  passed  and  repassed  from  the  Old  world  to 
the  New,  and  traversed  the  ocean  in  various  directions, 
before  these  Islands  were  known  to  exist  It  was  acci- 
d?a(  rather  than  design,  that  at  length  brought  them  into 
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hottcei  and  they  have  been  since  peopled  from  sources  of 
much  the  same  nature. 

It  was  in  one  of  these  voyages,  that  they  were  first  dis* 
covered  by  one  John  Bermuda,  a  Spaniard,  in  the  year 
1527,  while  crossing  the  Atlantic;  and  from  him  they 
obtained  their  present  name.     This  navieator,  however, 
only  surveyed  tnem  at  a  distance^  while  ne  pursued  his 
voyage,  but  did  not  attempt  to  land  upon  their  shores. 
Their  latitude  and  longitude  were  merely  ascertained; 
but  the  scantiness  of  their  limits  gave  them  an'unpro^ 
mising  appearance  in  the  eyes  of  a  nation  tliat  was  about 
to  secure  a  continent :  in  consequence  of  which  they  were 
neglectied,  as  unworthy  of  any  ilurther  liotice.    Succeeding 
navigators  viewed  them  with  an  eye  of  curiosity,  but  as 
they  were  destitute  both  of  gold  and  inhabitants,  th^ 
could  frirnish  neither  wealth  nor  slaves.     Hence,  afforcU 
ing  no  prey,  either  for  avarice  or  inhumanity,  there  was 
nothing  to  induce  either  plunder  or  carnage,   because 
there  was  nothing  to  bestow  reward ;  and  ambition  scorned 
to  make  a  conquest  of  so  mean  a  prize. 

In  this  age  of  wonders,  a  new  species  of  chivalry  had 
talcen  possession  of  the  humaii  mind,  and  nations  were 
conducted  by  it  into  a  strange  captivity.  The  disease  be- 
dame  contagious,  and  infected  both  tne  cottage  and  the 
throne.  Columbus  had  opened  a  source  of  wealth  that 
had  been  shut  from  the  creation ;  and  the  nations  of  Eu- 
rope, fascinated  with  the  dazzling  meteor,  sallied  forth 
upon  adventure,  to  behold  the  plunder  and  to  shdre  in 
the  spoik.  ./Thus  8^  years  rolled  on,  before  they  awoke 
from  that  dream  of  hope  which  had  deluded  by  its  en- 
chantments; and  before  any  attempts  were  made  by  any, 
to  people  these  Islands  {that  Bermuda  had  discovered. 

At  length,  in  the  year  1612,  sixty  Englishmen  landed 
on  their  shores,  and  began  a  settlement  without  impedi- 
ment or  fear.  These  were  tlie  first  human  beings  that 
^ere  ever  known  to  inhabit  these  Islands.  Whether  with' 
a  view  to  upbraid  the  folly  of  thpse  who  had  suffered 
them  to  lie  so  long  ncfglec'ted,  or  id  tempt  other  adven- 
turers to  join  their  jparty,  to  relieve  them  amidst  the 
gloom  of  solitude,  which  their  situation  compelled  them 
to  beiitj  cannot  now  be  ascertained  :  certain,  however,  it 
is,  that  they  contrived  to  spi'ead  a  report  so  favourable 
to  the  Islands  in  which  they  resided,  that  their  numbers 
soon  increased  both  by  occasional  visitors  and  more  per- 
lYument  residents. 
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The  climate^  healtby  in  itself  was  rqpresented  as  salii* 
briovs  bevond  all  example;  iii  consequence  of  wbich^ 
miuiy  flocked  thitl^eri  ^  though  it  had  the  power,  not 
merely  of  arresting  die  progress  of,  time|  but  even  of  re- 
novating departed  youth.  In  short,  diese  Islands  were 
represented  as  a  second  Eden  emerging  from  the  waves. 

In  consequence  of  these  favourable,  but  exaggerated 
reports,  many  retired  from  the  Northern  colomes  with 
their  ^milies  and  fortunes,  to  enjoy,  in  secluded  tran- 
quillity, that  property  which  they  nad  earned  by  industry 
or  enterprise,  anudst  the  bustles  of  commerce  or  the 
storms  qt  war.  Valetudinarians,  whose  health  had  been 
impaired  through  the  excesses  of  intemperance,  or  whose 
constitutions  had  been  injured  by  a  long  residence  in 
more  un&vourable  reffions,  repaired  hither ;  and  many 
came  from  the  Leewara  Islands  to  obtain  recovery  and 
rest.  In  these  delightful  solitudes,  secluded  from  the  tu- 
mults that  had  disturbed  their  peace,  each  party  found 
nn  Qsylnm,  and  the  Islands  insensibly  acquired  inhabi- 
tants, from  visitors  who  came  hither  without  any  design 
*^  settle. 

In  addition  to  the  above  causes,  the  commotion^  which 
agitated  England  about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  contributed  also  to  increase  the  population  of 
these  Islands.  The  fitilure  of  the  royal  cause»  reduced 
many  of  the  adherents  of  Charles  to  a  state  of  danger  and 
distress,  and  compelled  them  to  seek  a  refnge  in  a  foregn 
land.  Several  of  these  repaired  to  the  Bermuda  Islandsy 
— ^a  place  remote  from  the  clamours  of  contending  fectionf 
to  wfut  those  changes  which  could  onlv  be  effected  bjr  ibe 
revolutions  of  time,  and  the  arrival  ot  more  happy  days* 
The  successes  of  a  prosperous  usurper  had  deprived  them 
pf  every  hope  during  the  life  of  Cromwell;  it  wasy  there- 
fore, in  his  death  mone  that  the^  could  expect  to  find 
their  wishes  realised ; — ^wishes,  which  were  always  predo- 
minant, and  which  induced  them  to  hope^  (bat  they 
should  be  onc^  more  restored  to  their  country^  ana 
should  again  behold  the  Stewarts  established  upon  the 
l^ritish  throne. 

Among  these  loyal  emigrants,  Waller,  the  celebrated 
poet,  ought  not  to  be  forgotten.  He^  i]ifluei|.oed  by 
principles,  which  scorned  to  yield  submission  to  the  man- 
date of  miscreantBy  whose  hands  were  embrued  in  the 
blood  of  tkdr  soverei^  found,  with  others,  an  tfylum 
in  tfiese  Islands.  Their  beauties  he  has  celebrated  in  one 
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poetic  imagery.  Hiey  bave  acquired  no  contemptible  ho-  ' 
nours  by  affording  to  that  genius  a  safe  retreat  in  moments 
of  danger,  and  their  name  will  descend  to  postenty,  asso- 
ciated with  the  most  delicate  paintings  in  the  works  of  that 
immortdl  bard. .  **  His  enthusiasm  (says  Raynal)  was  im- 
parted to  the  fair  sex.  The  English  ladies  never  thought 
themselves  fine,  or  well-dresse^  but  in  small  Bermuda 
hats  made  of  palm  leaves.'' 

The  death  of  Cromwell^  and  the  restoration  of 
Charles  II.  (Concurring  with  other  causes,  at  length  re* 
called  from  these  Islands,  many  of  those  inhwitants, 
who,  through  mere  accident^  had  met  together.  Exter- 
nal necessity  no  longer  compelling  them  to  continue  a 
residence,  which  they  had  adopted  for  temporary  convex 
nience  only,  their  remioval  was  as  sudden  as  their  arrival 
had  been  unexpected ;  so  that  none  remained  as  perma^ 
nenl  inhabitants,  but  those  who  acted  from  interest  or 
attachment  These  immediately  applied  themselves  to 
the  exercises  of  industry;  and,  by  cultivating  the  wAl^ 
and  practising  a  few  of  the  most  nsefhl  arts,  they  have 
endeavoured  to  establish  their  own  resources,  and  to  de- 
rive much  of  their  sustenance  from  themselves. 

The  Bermuda,  or  Somer  Islands,  are  four  in  number, 
or  rather  they  may  be  considered  as  only  one,  broken 
into  four  parts  by  narrow  channels,  which  are  filled  with 
the  waves.  Around  these,  upwards  of  SOO  diminutive 
islots,  keys,  and  points  of  land  appear ;  but  &r  the  greater 
number  are  nodiing  more  than  barren  rocks,  without 
verdure  and  without  inhabitants.  Tliey  are  situated  in 
SI  deg.  50  min.  of  Northern  latitude^  and  in  about  64 
deg.  West  longitude  firom  London ;  occupying  a  solitary 
situatiqn  in  the  vast  Atlantic  ocean.  From  the  Leeward 
Islands  their  distance  is  about  800  leagues;  they  are 
much  the  same  from  the  Carolina  shores.  These  ai*e  the 
nearest  land  to  which  they  can  claim  any  neighbourhood, 
the  Madeiras  being  stiU  more  distant,  and  from  the 
Land's  End  they  are  about  1500  leagues.  The  whole  cyf 
this  cluster  does  not  exceed  seven  or  dffht  leagues  in  cir> 
cumference.  In  a  collective  point  of  view  they  are  long 
and  narrow,  beinff  in  some  places  not  fiiU  tiiree  miles  in 
breadth,  surrounded  by  seas,  and,  as  Waller,  has  ex- 
pressed it,  **  walled  by  rocks." 

These  rocks,  which  encircle  the  shores  in  various  di- 

^rections,  are  rendered  extremely  dangerous,  by  bein^^ 

concealed  by  the  sui&ce  of  tlie  water*    On  this  accoqnt 
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the  Uaxuls  are  rendered  almost  inaccesible  to  strangers^ 
whoy  without  a  pilot  or  previous  instructions,  attempt  to 
toudi  upon  their  coasts.  Towards  the  West  and  North 
West,  the  North  and  North  East,  these  dangerous  ree& 
extend  iiill  ten  miles  from  the  visible  land,  and  too  fre- 
quently prove  fatal  to  such  navigators  as  are  unacquainted 
with  their  situation.  Ahnost  everv  year  vessels  are 
wrecked  upon  them,  and  too  often  all  their  crews  perish. 
In  the  year.  1609,  Sir  George  Somers,  in  his  voyage  to 
Virginia,  was  sliipwrecked  on  these  coasts,  his  vessels 
were  destroyed,  and  a  considerable  part  of  his  seamen 
lost  It  is  from  this  unhappy  circumstance,  that  they 
have,  since  that  period,  been  indifferently  denominated 
Bermuda  or  Somer's  Islands. 

The  waters  of  the  sea  which  surround  and  intersect 
these  Islands,  are  remarkably  clear;  disclosing,  to  an 
amazing  depth,  the  fine  white  sand,  the  beds  of  shells, 
the  gi^oves  of  coral,  the  projecting  rocks,  and  dreadful 
shelves,  which  occasionally  appear  through  this  limpid 
medium.  Nothing  can  be  more  gratifying  to  a  contem- 
plative mind  than  to  explore  these  hidden  recesses  of  na- 
ture^ and  to  behold  these  ^^  gems  of  purest  ray  serene,'' 
(the  coral)  when  no  boistrous  tempest  a^tates  the  waves. 

These  waters  abound  with  fish  of  a  most  delicious  fla- 
vour, which  are  singularly  beautiful,  both  in  colour  and 
conformation.  From  this  never-failing  source,  the  inha- 
bitants draw  their  most  permanent  supply  of  provisions ; 
and  the  quantity  and  e^Lcellence  of  the  fish  tend,  in  a 
great  measure,  to  check  the  enormous  price  which  ani- 
mal food  would  otherwise  obtain.  Some  of  these  fish  are 
common  to  most  of  the  tropical  r^ions,  but  others  are 
peculiar  to  the  situation  of  the  Islands,  and  are  rarely 
caught  but  on  the  Bermuda  shores. 

The  air,  with  which  the  inhabitants  are  surrounded, 
is  pure  and  balsamic,  neither  imprecated  with  the  poi- 
sonous eftuvia  which  arise  from  noxious  vegetation,  nor 
rendered  stagnant  by  interminable  and  impenetrable  fo- 
rests. This  renders  it  salubrious  to  those  who  breathe; 
and  hence  the  earth  itself  derives  assistance  from  the  cli- 
mate, so  that  many  of  its  natural  productions  are  ripened 
into  full  perfection,  and  rendered  rich  in  quality  and 
abundant  in  quantity. 

Though  not  within  the  tropics,  Bermuda  enjoys  the 
benefit  of  a  constant  summer.  The  sky  is  almost  con- 
fitandy  serene;  and  the  plantSj  shrubs,  and  trees,  are 
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kLwBfB  green.  The  gentle  gales,  j)fissinfi^  orer  ffroves  of 
cedar,  of  which  some  pants  of  the  island  are  £iu,  diffuse 
a  fliost  fragraot  and  agreeable  odour.  Hence  the  poets 
have  denominated  it  *^  Pore  Bermuda;*'  and  gentlemen 
of  the  faculty  have  recommended  the  situation  to  yaletu- 
dinari«is»  as  eombining  excellencies  best  adapted  for  the 
recoveiy  of  their  health.  Many  have  attended  to  these 
reoommendatioBSy  fuid  realised  the  blessings  which  other 
Unds  denied. 

The  soH  in  genend  has  sever  been  deemed  remarkable 
£ar  its  iertility,  thoi^,  perhaps,  more  may  be  attributed 
to  the  want  of  vigorous  cultivation  than  to  its  native 
sterility.  The  vepetable  priSNluctions,  however,  which 
have  been  xaiaed,  have  always  been  held  in  high  r€|>ute, 
and  from  hence  it  has  been  inferred  that  the  soil  is  ad- 
iinirahly  adapted  to  die  cultivation  of  the  vine.  <*  It  has 
b^en  wished  (says  Eaynal)  that  they  would  try  to  raise 
silk,  then  cocfaMieal»  and  lastlv,  tliat  they  would  plant 
vineyasds.  But  these  schemes  nave  only  been  thought  o£ 
Theae  Islanders,  consulting  their  own  happiness,  have 
confined  their  sedentary  arts  to  the  weaving  of  sails. 
This  mafittiadory,  so  well  adapted  to  plain  and  moderate 
anen,  grows  daily  m«re  and  mt>re  fiouiishixig/^ 

It  16  somewhat  cemarkabde;,  that  these  Island%  situate 
so  iiemote  from  all  other  land,  Jhave  joeither  a  river  nor 
Jar|^  cfxting  upon  Uiem.  Wells,  however,  may  be  found 
at  no  ffreat  depth  from  the  sur&ce  of  the  ground,  which 
.ane  toferably  well  siyplied  with  water,  but  mifortunately 
m  many  it  is  xather  brackjsh.  But  Jthe  rain  water,  whidoi 
the  inhabitants  collect  in  dstems,  so  Jfar  counterbalances 
the  deficiency^  4diat  they  cajnely  sufler  any  inconveniency 
from  'drottght.  Good  water  is,  nevertheless,  at  certain 
iimca,  eaoQeediagly  scarce^  which,  in  this  warm  climate^ 
«rbenever  it  hmpens,  is  peculiarly  ajBSicting.  Bain  water, 
which  is  chieny  used  for  drin&ngi  becomes,  on  these 
<oocafiion%  an  article  of  domestic  trade,  and  is  sometimes 
«old  at  niiie*pence  per  pail.  These  circumstances,  taken 
collectively,  have  given  rise  to  the  Bermuda  proverb-— 
<<  No  rain,  no  drinK;  no  fish,  no  dinner/'  The  brackish 
water  has-been  found,  by  experience,  to  be  rather  pemi- 
^oufi  in  its  effects,  when  used  for  any  length  of  time  fo;r 
every  purpose.  It  brings  -on  dysenteries,  with  concomi- 
tant diseases,  which  too  often  terminate  in  death. 

Through  this  great  natural  defect,  the  want  of  good 
tmter,  spontaneous  pasturage  is  not  so  so  plentiful  ^ 
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might  be  wished;  and  through  these  ioint  causes  but  few 
horned  cattle  are  supported  on  the  Island,  and  these  few- 
are  generally  in  a  meagre  and  miserable  condition.    On 
this  account,  beef,  mutton,  and  veal,  are  both  scarce  and 
dear,  sometimes  two  shillings  and  six-pence  per  pound. 
Goats  are,  however,  very  plentiful.     THey  browse  among 
the  rocks,  breed  fast,  and  supply  the  inhabitants  with 
mOk.     Salted  provisions,  particularly  pork,  are  imported 
into  the  Islands  in -great  quantities;  tnese  are  generally 
drawn  from  the  shores  of  the  United  States.    On  this  ac- 
count, during  the  late  embargo  which   took  place  in 
America,  the  inhabitants  suffered  severely,  through  the 
interruption  of  their  supplies.     A  similar  cause  ihust 
produce  a  similar  effect ;  it  is  the  natural  consequence  of 
a  dependent  state. 

Fruits  of  various  kinds  are  both  plentiful  and  delicious. 
Lemons,  oranges,  and  limes,  grow  wild  in  the  woods, 
and  require  neither  culture  nor  attention.  Figs  and 
pomegranates  are  also  common.  The  principal  trees  are 
the  cedar,  the  palmetto,  the  tamarind,  and  the  banana. 
Hie  Island  also  produces  cassavi  and  arrow  root  Sweet 
potatoes  and  onions  are  raised  in  great  plenty ;  and  indeed 
all  the  esculents  common  to  an  English  garden  will  thrive 
here  luxuriantly.  Formerly  Indian  corn  was  attempted, 
but  tlie  inhabitants  wanted  perseverence^  and  It  was  after- 
wards abandoned.  No  grain  is  at  present  produced  on 
the  Islands,  excepting  a  Gttle  barley. 

Prior  to  the  year  1785,  a  considerable  quantity  <^  ve- 
getables was  from .  hence  sent  to  the  West  Indies,  in 
me  Islands  of  which,  the  planters,  from  the  peculiar 
richness  of  the  soil,  attended  chiefly  to  productions  of 
greater  value.  Since  that  period,  however,  this  brandi 
of  traffic  has  been  considerably  diminished,  the  inhabi- 
tants having  attempted  to  cultivate  the  more  important 
article  of  cotton.  About  200  acres  of  land  have  been 
appropriated  by  them  to  the  cultivation  of  this  valuable 
commodity,  but  their  exertions  have  been  but  partially 
repaid.  The  soil,  rather  sterile  in  itself,  has  only  been 
aided  by  languid  labour,  and  this  has  been  insufficient  [to 
produce  advantageous  crops;  so  that  we  need  not  be  sur- 
prised to  find  that  reimbursement  is  yet  considerably  in- 
debted to  expenditure  and  expectation. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  little  cluster,  including  those 
'6f  all  ages,  sexes,  and  conditions,  according  to  a  census 
taken  in  160^,  amount  to  10,300 1  of  these  about  4S00 
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ajne  Whites,  the  rest  are  chiefly  Blacks,  who  are  in  a  state 
of  slavery.  It  has  but  one  town  of  any  note^  the  name 
of  which  is  St.  Geer^ze.  This  contains  about  2000  inha- 
bitants, consisting  of  Whites  and  Blacks,  and  has  a  pro- 
portionate number  of  houses.  It  is  situated  at  the  bot- 
tom of  a  haven,  in  one  of  the  divisions,  which  is  distin- 
guished by  the  same  appellation.  In  this  town  most  of 
Uie  principal  people  reside.  The  only  public  building  is 
a  church,  which  is  badly  constructed,  rather  carelessly 
attended,  and  discovers  but  little  elegance  or  art. 

It  is  in  this  place  that  the  Islands  are  chiefly  assailable, 
as  in  other  parts  they  are  defended  by  rocks,  which, 
without  an  intimate  acqaintance  with  their  windings, 
nearly  prohibit  all  access.  Near  the  town,  the  deficiencies 
of  nature  have  been  supplied  by  the  fortification^  of  art. 
Seven  or  eight  forts  have  been  Duilt  in  its  vicinity,  to  pro- 
tect the  inhabitants  from  plunder  in  case  of  an  attack, 
and  to  afford  protection  to  their  shipping  in  times  of  war. 
Upon  these  batteries  they  keep  mounted  about  70  pieces 
of  cannon,  which,  supplied  with  ammunition,  and  cou- 
rage and  strength  to  roan  the  fortifications,  must  be  ca- 
pwle  of  affording  to  the  Islands  a  d^ree  of  protection 
superior  to  that  wealth,  which  might  be  supposed  to  in- 
vite the  assailants. 

Besides  the  harbour  of  St.  George,  which  lies  to^  the 
Eastward,  there  is  Castle  harbour  to  the  South,  Hamilton 
to  the  West,  and  a  Roadstead  on  the  North,  where  ships 
of  war,  and  other  large  vessels,  frequently  drop  anchor. 
The  men  of  war,  on  the  Halifax  station,  generally  win- 
ter in  the  Bermudas;  and,  by  the  sale  of  prizes,  and  the 
purchase  of  such  articles  as  the  people  have  to  sell,  revive 
the  languid  trade  of  the  colonists.  Besides  St.  George, 
which  IS  the  capital,  there  are  a  few  villages  which  con- 
tain many  inhabitants.  Of  these,  Hamuton  and  Salt 
Kettle  are  the  principal ;  but  they  have  nothing  remark- 
able which  can  entitle  them  to  any  particular  description. 
The  commercial  intercourse  which  the  people  hold  one 
with  another  is  chiefly  by  water,  as  numbers  of  boats  are 
continually  sailing  from  cove  to  cove,  and  from  island  to 
island,  with  such  merchandise  as  they  wish  to  convey  from 
place  to  place.  Few  carriages,  of  any  description,  are  to 
be  found,  and  hardly  a  single  cart  is  to  be  seen  on  the 
whole  cluster. 

The  Bermudas,  when  first  discovered,  like  most  of  the 
Islands  in  the  West  Indies,  were  covered  with  treea^ 
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AmoA  jT  these  whs  a  pecufisr  species  of  cedar,  wlncTi  flotb> 
rhbed  laxuriant>^,  and  \ras  to  be  found  in  abandimce* 
Fortunately  t6r  ttie  inbabitants,  these  trees  were  not  do- 
stroyed ;  vast  numbers  stili  remain,  and  they  have  proved^ 
for  many  years,  the  principal  and  almost  only  source  of 
their  wealth,  by  furnishing  them  with  no  small  part  of 
their  employment  and  their  trade. 

The  timber  of  t^ese  trees,  remarkable  for  its  durability 
has  been  found  to  be  particularly  buoyant^  and  therefore 
admirably  adapted  to  the  purposes  to  which  it  has  been 
applied.  With  this  they  build  a  number  of  small 
vessels,  such  as  cutters,  sloops,  and  briffantines,  which  for 
swiftne^  strength,  and  beauty,  will  hardly  admit  of 
any  rivals.  These  vessels  the  inhabitants  occasionally 
navigate^  In  times  of  peace  they  are  employed  for  conn^ 
merce,  and  sometimes  as  privateers  in  times  of  war.  On 
the  former  occasion,  they  trade,  in  general,  between 
North  America  and  the  West  Indies;  and  sometimes  find 
in  the  latter  place  a  market  for  their  vegetables,  particu- 
larly onions,  which  in  a  few  vessels  they  ccmtinue  still  to 
export.  On  the  latter  occasion,  they  cruise  against  the 
enemies  of  the  mother  country,  and  submit  to  all  the  vi- 
cissitudes attendant  on  hostilities.  Such  vessels  as  are 
not  thus  taken  up  for  domestic  purposes,  are  built  en- 
tirely for  sale^  and  disposed  of  wheresoever  they  can  find 
a  market.  In  preparing  the  timber,  and  in  the  building 
and  navigating  of  tliese  vessels,  most  of  the  men  find  no 
inconsiderable  share  of  their  employment  Many  also 
spend  their  time  on  Turk's  Island,  one  of  the  Bahamas, 
in  which  they  make  salt,  both  for  dieir  own  purposes  and 
for  sale.  On  these  accounts,  only  a  small  proportion 
actually  reside  on  the  Islands;  the  others  are  only  occa- 
sional visitants,  when  their  commercial  pursuits,  or  leisure 
hours  permit  them  to  call  on  their  families. 

Secure  in  poverty  and  sequestered  solitude,  the  infaabi* 
tants  of  these  Islands  have  been  permitted  to  enjoy  their 
lands  and  the  scanty  fruits  of  their  industry,  without  ex- 
periencing the  horrors  of  war,  or  those  changes  which 
war  too  often  occasions.  From  the  period  of  their  first 
settlement  U}  the  present,  the  Bermudas  have  remained 
uniformly  in  the  hands,  and  under  the  protection  of  Great 
Britain.  Generation  has  succeeded  to  generation,  iH^iile 
y  the  people  have  enjoyed  that  tranquillity,  to  which  the 

world  at  large  has  been  so  long  a  stranger.    The  intCN 
course  which  they  hold  with  it  la  only  remote  and  ttnce^- 
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tun ;  therefiDoro  they  only  bear  at  a  dktance  the  sovad  of 
those  storms  which  contending  nations  laise  at  the  call  of 
ambition ; — storms  wfaich  broik  upon  odier  shores^  and 
involve  both  islands  and  continents  in  one  general  wreck. 
May  these  peaceable  people  long  continae  as  remote  firooL 
the  intrigues  of  faction,  the  contentions  of  piride^  and  the 
clamours  of  war,  as  their  habitations  are  removed  from 
all  visible  connexion  with  other  lands  I 

<<  The  principal  inhabitants  of  the  Benmida  Islands 
(says  Raynal)  formed  a  society  in  1765,  the  statutes  of 
which  are,  perhaps,  the  most  respectable  that  ever  dig^ 
.nified  humsmity.  These  virtuous  citizens  have  engaged 
themselves  to  form  a  library  of  all  books  of  husban£fyy 
in  whatever  language  they  have  been  written ;  to  procure 
to  all  p^sons  of  both  sexes,  an  employment  suitable  to 
their  dispositions ;  to  bestow  a  reward  on  every  man  who 
has  introduced  into  the  colony  any  new  art,  or  contri> 
boted  to  the  improvement  of  any  one  already  known ;  to 

S've  a  pension  to  every  daily  workman,  who,  having  asd* 
lotfsly  continued  his  labour,  and  maintained  a  good 
character  for  forty  years,  shall  not  have  been  able  to  lay 
np  a  stock,  sufficient  to  allow  him  to  pass  his  latter  days 
in  quiet;  and  lastly,  to  indemttify  every  inhabitant  of 
Bermuda,  who  shall  have  been  oppressed  either  by  the 
minister  or  the  magistrate." 

Actuated  by  these  humane  principles,  mutually  pro* 
tecting  and  protected  by  each  other,  domestic  discord, 
under  this  benevolent  institution,  can  find  no  permanent 
residence  in  their  peaceful  habitations*  The  bond  of 
social  union  forUds  oppression  to  select  a  victim,  because 
the  whole  community  is  engaged  to  espouse  his  cause. 
Thus  an  individual,  though  only  a  solitary  link  in  so« 
ciety,  is  here  connected  with  otner  parts  of  the  chain ; 
hence  that  act  of  injustice  which  would  touch  the  extro* 
tatty,  communicates  a  shock  that  is  felt  to  the  centre;, 
and  an  agitation  is  sensibly  experienced  in  every  part 
Benevolence  that  is  genuine  is  universal,  and  that  which 
is  universal  extends  to  all. 

Unhappily,  however,  this  benevolent  institution  rather 
exists  in  theory  than  fact.  Like  many  others,  which  are 
excellent  in  themselves,  and  appear  so,  when  drawn  on 
paper,  and  spread  before  the  eye,  it  glitters  with  peculiar 
brilliancy,  and  captivates  with  its  charms.  But  too  often 
when,  the  arm  of  oppression  has  been  lifted  up,  and  the 
voioe  of  distress  has  been  heard,  it  has  been  paralised  in 
all  its  parts.    Blindness  and  deafness  have  seized  it  on  a 
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sudden ;  and  tht  suffering  victim  has  found  it,  by  expe» 
lieHoe^  to  be  as  tardy  in  me  execution  of  its  promises,  aa 
it  had  been  vohmtary  and  alert  in  making  professions  of 
benerolence^  The  subsequ^it  pages  will  furnish  us  with 
a  melancholy  example  of  these  truths. 

Towards  their  slaves,  admitting  the  previous  principle^ 
the  humanity  of  the  inhabitants  is  not  denied.  Uncon- 
taminated  by  the  influence  of  pernicious  example,  which, 
not  onlv  gives  a  sanction  to  cruelty,  but  hardens  the  hu- 
mane dictates  of  our  nature  into  a  stubbornness  that  ap- 
proves of  deeds  which  ought  not  to  be  mentioned  without 
a  blush,  they  view  their  African  labourers  as  beings  pos* 
sessed  of  human  feelings,  which  a  variation  in  complexion 
never  can  destroy.  This  has  induced  them  to  soften  the 
rigours  of  servitude  ^  and  by  this  means  they  attach  their 
slaves  to  their  interest  more  from  principle ,  than  fear. 
This  is  evidently  deducible  from  an  appeal  which  Go- 
vernor Brown  made  to  facts  about  ten  years  since ;  and 
the  instances  which  he  has  adduced,  conclude  more  for* 
eibly,  than  all  the  abstract  reasoning  which  could  be  in- 
cluded in  a  volume. 

<^  Nothing  (says  Mr.  Brown)  can  better  shew  the  state 
of  slavery  in  Bermuda  than  the  behaviour  of  the  Blacka 
in  the  late  war.  There  were  at  one  time  between  fifteen 
and  twenty  privateers  fitted  out  from  hence,  which  were 
partly  manned  by  slaves,  who  behaved  both  as  sailors  and 
marines  irreproachablv ;  and  whenever  they  were  cap- 
tured, alwavs  returned  if  it  was  in  their  power.  There 
were  several  instances  wherein  they  had  been  condemned 
with  the  vessel^  andt  sold,  and  afterwards  found  means  to 
escape;  and,  through  many  diiflSculties  and  hardships,  re- 
turned to  their  master's  service.  In  the  ship  Regulator, 
a  privateer,  th^e  were  seventy  slaves.  She  was  taken 
and  carried  into  Boston.  Sixty  of  them  returned  in  a 
flag  of  truce  directly  to  Bermudas.  Nine  otliers  returned 
b^  way  of  New  York.  Only  one  was  missing,  who  either 
died  in  the  cruise  or  in  captivity." — Beport  of  the  Privy 
Council  on  the  Slave  Trade.   Part  III. 

To  assert  that  the  inhabitants  of  these  insulated  abodes 
abound  in  riches,  would  neither  be  to  pay  them  a 
compliment,  nor  to  advance  the  cau^  of  truth.  Bat 
when  we  compare  them  with  those  of  other  regions,  who 
hold  a  more  public  intercourse  with  the  noisy  world,  it 
ma^  be  justlv  asserted  that  they  are  happy  in  the  drcum«» 
scriptton  of^  their  wants.    To  many  of  those  luxuries^ 
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ivhich  first  excite  appeCitei  and  then  pamper  it  with  in- 
dolence, they  are  comparativeljr  strangers.  The  air, 
purified  from,  noxious  effluvia,  and  the  skies,  exhibiting 
a  cloudless  expanse,  tend  to  cherish  a  sereni^  of  minc^ 
which,  amidst  the  commotions  that  acitate  and  afflict  hu- 
man life,  but  rarely  fidls  to  the  lot  of  man.  -^^  The  rage 
of  ambition  and  war  (says  Raynal)  is  extinguished  upon 
their  coasts,  as  the  storms  of  the  ocean  that  surround 
them  are  broken.  The  virtuous  man  would  willingly 
cross  the  seas  to  enjoy  the  sight  of  their  fri^nlitv.  They 
are  totally  unacquainted  with  what  passes  m  the  part  of 
the  world  we  live  in,  and  it  will  be  happy  for  them  to 
remain  in  their  ignorance." 

The  following  lines,  descriptive  of  Bermudas,  were 
written  by  a  friend,  who,  residmg  a  censiderable  time  on 
the  Islands,  presented  them  to  the  author.  As  they  were 
never  before  published,  and  perfectly  coincide  with  the 
preceding  and  subsequent  account,  he  makes  no  apology 
for  inserting  them  in  this  place. 

An  Epistle  from  Bermuda  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  COKE. 

Deep  in  the  bosom  of  Atlantic  waves, 
\Vho9e  snowy  foam  the  rocky  Island  laves. 
Far  from  my  friends,  on  Western  Scotia's  shores,* 
But  farther  from  the  land  my  soul  deplores, 
I  sit  me  down  to  muse  an  hour  or  two. 
Ease  my  fond  heart,  and  fill  a  page  for  you. 

'Twas  when  the  moon  a  slender  crescent  wore, 
And  seem'd  to  hover  on  the  Western  shore^ 
We  sought  the  bark,  unfiirFd  the  swelling  sail. 
Full  to  the  impulse  of  the  Northern  gale. 
And  when  night's  orb  her  spacious  horn  had  fill'df 
One  globe  of  light,  one  pure  refulgent  shield, 
We  saw  Bermuda's  rock-encircled  shore, 
Her  reefc  extend,  and  heard  her  breakers  roar; 
Where  gallant  Somers,  half  the  ocean  cross'd^ 
His  lofty  ships  and  hardy  seamen  lost. 

Here,  while  the  seas  a  thousand  rocks  unfold. 
More  fatal  far  than  Scylla  fam'd  of  bid, 
Tho'  needy  Spaniards  moum'd  its  want  of  mines, 
Where  diamonds  blaze,  and  virgin  silver  shines. 


*  The  Author  of  these  lines,  though  a  native  of  EngUod,  had  long 
resided  at  Nora  ScotU,  from  which  place  he  remoTcd  to  Bermuda. 
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To  crown  its  ce£ir  hillsy  and  suiuiy  pjanis. 
Hence  "reidant  beauties  io  {nofusion  flow. 
And  nudce  these  Ides  a  f^mdiae  bdom. 

Wken  em  some  little  eminence  I  xisc^ 
And  gaze  vitfa  wosider  and  poetic  eyes, 
Endhanting  scenes  with  life  and  fragrance  eiown'd^ 
Beam  from  the  prospect^  .azone  skies,  and  ground. 
Had  ancient  poets  Iqiown  thk  little  spot, — 
Foels  mbo  formed  ridi  Eden's  in  their  thougfat^ 
Arcadia's  ywitB,  Caiypmfs  yeidant  bawere, 
Hesperia's  groves,  and  J^empe's  gavest  flowers, 
Had  ne'er  appeared  so  beantml  and  &ir, 
As  these  gay  rocks  and  em'rald  Islands  are. 
One  johe  of  nurast  i^qgetable  fireen, 
O^orhiUBf  ma  dales,  and  woo£,  and  fields^  are  seen; 
Wfaik^  intenpei^'d,  the  snowy  mansions  rise^ 
Like  bowen  of  :bliss  in  fields  of  Paradise.. 

Her  should  the  ^icean^  with  his  restless  waines,  « 
Which,  vex'd  with  storms,  die  hardjr  Bailor  braves^ 
Remain  unnotic'd.     Here  its  beauties  rise. 
And  spreads  its  dianns  Io  the  -expanded  ddes. 
Clear  through  the  daster'd  Isles  the  water  xoves, 
Clasps  their  £ieen  skirts,  and  laves  tlieir  corsl  groves ; 
And,  like  a  mirror  of  the  £best  glass. 
Imparts  new  lustre  to  each  nval  grace. 

Through  all  the  year  a  rich  nutritious  storey 
The  blooming  trees,  and  cultur'd  gardens  pour. 
^  Here  purpler  Grapes  in  swelling  clusters  ^fow, 
Th^se  .milk-white  Aiarow-root  abounds  bdiow; 
Her^,  rich  in  joice^  idhe  swelling  Melon  lies, 
And  there  the  bread  roots — ^sreen  Cassadas  rise ; 
The  savoury  Punmkin,  and  the  yellow  Squash, 
And  gandan's  pride^  the  ponderous  Calabash. 
In  the  green  woods  bow  beauteous  to  behold. 
The  yeUow  Orange  pour  his  flaming  gold. 
£nonnou6  Shaddocks  swell  ibe  loa£d  boug^ 
Lemons  and  Limes  unhid,,  spontaneous  grow. 
These  jteld  their  juice  the  thirsty  swain  to  cheer, 
And  cool  the  fervxmrs  of  the  gfewing  year. 
Nor  diould  my  landscape«loving  muse  foigst^ 
The  luscious  Fig,  and  lovely  Pomegranate. 
The  Tam'xind  tart,  the  Papaw  deeply  ^een^ 
And  Guam  rich,  diversify  the  scener 
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Here  is  tbat  firuit,  whose  branching  leaf  displays 
A  friendly  shelter  from  the  solar  rays ; 
This  some  Banana,  others  Plantian  call^ 
Delicious  gift,  belov'd  alike  by  alL 
Here  every  taste  a  flavour  finds  to  please, 
Each  eye  a  gay,  a  grateful  colour  sees; 
Each  constitution  feels  a  healthful  gale, 
And  flowers  and  cedar  gratify  the  smelL 

Could  happiness  be  found  beneath  the  skies. 
These  lovely  Islands  might  dispute  the  prize. 
Sweet  are  the  flowers,  and  fruits,  and  sofl  the  breeze^ 
Serene  the  skies,  and  smooth  the  circling  seas. 
Temperate  the  clime,  unless  when  solar  rays, 
From  Leo  or  intenser  Virgo  blaze : 
•Then  flaming  heat  with  rage  unrivall'd  pours. 
To  tinge  the  vales,  and  scorch  the  burning  shores. 
And  now  unless  the  mellow  clouds  distil 
Their  humid  stores  on  garden,  grove,  and  hill. 
Supplies  of  water  instantly  would  fail. 
And  maddening  thirst  with  man  and  beast  prevail* 
For  here  no  rivers  pour  their  crystal  tides. 
No  fountains  rise,  no  ludd  current  glides ; 
No  gushing  waters  through  the  rough  rocks  foam. 
No  silent  brooks  along  the  vallies  roam. 
Yet  seldom  here  the  bounteous  skies  refuse 
Their  grateful  showers,  or  night  refreshing  dews. 
Hence  every  season  through  the  annual  round. 
Or  loads  the  tree,  or  decorates  the  ground. 

Yet  'midst  thy  beauties,  most  delightful  Isle, 
Where  ceaseless  spring,  and  constant  summer  smil^ 
Amidst  thy  healthful  dimes,  and  soflen'd  gales. 
Thy  cedar  hills,  and  sun-illumin'd  vales, 
Abborr'd  Oppression,  with  his  iron  &ce. 
The  scourge  and  terror  of  the  sable  race^ 
Spurns  at  the  native  rights  of  freebom  man, 
^d  binds  the  N^o  with  his  heavy  chain. 
Here  deathless  essepces,  that  shall  survive 
Sun,  seas,  and  stars,  and  live  while  angels  live^ 
Are  vilely  bought,  and  infamously  sold. 
And  bones  and  muscles  are  exchanged  for  gpld; 
Like  the  dull  ox  that  crops  the  flowery  grass. 
As  tbouffh  no  soul  informed  the  vital  mass. 

But  this,  das  !  is  not  the  worst  of  ills, 
This  rocky  Island  to  its  centre  feels. 
VOL.  HI.  2  G  ** 
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For  Piety,  that  richest,  sweetest  grant 
Of  purest  love,  bless'd  superlunar  plant, 
Is  here  n^lected  for  inferior  ^ood, 
Tom  by  the  root,  or  blasted  in  the  bud. 
Soft  indolence  her  downy  couch  displays, 
And  lulls  her  victims  iii  inglorious  ease; 
While  guilty  passions,  to  the  foul  embrace, 
Seduce  the  daughters  of  the  swarthy  race. 

What  then  are  cedar  hills,  and  skies  serene^ 
Ferrennial  blooms,  and  gardens  ever  green ; — 
What  boots  the  health  which  fragrant  gales  impart. 
When  peace  and  innocence  forsi^e  the  heart? 
If  pure  Religion  fiU'd  thy  groves  and  bow'rs, 
And  spread  her  charms  on  thy  delightiul  shores, 
If  Liberty,  throughout  thy  whole  domain. 
With  all  the  virtues  which  adorn  her  reign. 
On  fell  Oppression  could  erect  their  throne. 
And  raise  tny  climate's  beauties  by  their  own. 
Then  would  I  hail  thee  for  my  fix'd  abode, 
And  from  thy  shores  depart  to  meet  my  God. 

It  is  obvious,  from  the  preceding  lines,  which  are  more 
nearly  allied  to  truth  than  fiction,  as  well  as  from  the 
observations  already  made,  that,  what  excellencies  soever 
these  Islanders  or  their  habitation  may  be  supposed  tp 
possess,  they  are  not  to  be  estimated  absolutely,  but  only 
coroparativdy.  Impediments,  in  some  form  or  other,  are 
more  or  less  attached  to  every  soil;  and  vice^  in  various 
shapes,  is  interwoven  with  human  nature.  Hence  the 
inhabitants,  both  of  islands  and  continents,  while  fur- 
nished with  causes  of  complaint,  afford  awful  proofs  that 
the  carnal  mind  is  enmity  against  God.  In  all  ages  of  the 
world,  wherever  the  word  of  God  has  been  preached  in 
its  purity,  this  melancholy  truth  has  received  a  confirma- 
tion from  the  opposition  that  has  been  made  to  the  gospel. 
Of  this  fact  the  West  Indies  have  fiimished  us  with  many 
instances ;  and  even  the  Bermuda  Islands,  with  all  their 
beauties,  are  not  without  some  prominent  examples,  one 
of  which  I  shall  proceed  to  detail,  in  the  missionary  de- 
partment which  follows. 

It  was  not  till  our  missions  were  somewhat  established 
in  the  West  Indies,  that  we  had  any  thoughts  of  attempt- 
ing to  introduce  the  gospel  into  the  Bermudas ;  and  m- 
deed,  the  happy  effects,  which  resulted  from  the  former, 
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may,  in  no  small  degree^  be  considered  as  the  primary 
cause  of  the  latter,  which  was  bjrought  about  in  the  fol« 
lowing  manner. 

In  the  year  1798,  when  his  Majesty's  ship  Thetis,  was 
on  the  Halifax  station,  a  letter  was  sent  to  our  missionary 
society,  by  a  gentleman  on  board,  who  was  at  that  time 
master  of  her,  requesting  us  to  send,  if  possible,  a  Mis- 
sionary to  the  Islands  of  Bermuda.  The  'Uietis,  during 
the  preceding  winter,  had  repaired  from  Halifax,  during 
the  inclement  season,  to  Bermuda,  and  taken  up  her 
station  in  one  of  those  harbours  which  have  been  already 
described.  During  her  stay  in  these  parts,  Mr.  M.  the 
gentlemen  alluded  to,  had  frequent  opportunities,  while 
on  shore,  of  making  his  observations  on  the  stat^  of  re- 
ligion and  morals,  which  prevailed  among  the  inhabi- 
tants. These,  unhappily,  presented  a  melancholy  pic- 
ture, and  urged  him  to  devise  means  for  remedying  the 
evils  which  he  at  once  witnessed  and  deplored. 

^<  Near  the  beginning  of  this  unhappy  war,  (he  ob- 
serves) our  ship  was  providentially  stationed  at  Halifax, 
which  occasioned  us  frequently  to  call  at  Bermuda, 
Within  the  last  twelve  months,  I  have  been  considerably 
exercised  in  my  mind  about  the- state  of  the  inhabitants, 
with  respect  to  religion.  I  procured  some  religious  books 
from  your  friend  Mr.  Black,  on  purpose  to  circulate 
among  the  people,  in  hopes  they  might  be  the  means,  by 
the  blessing  of  God,  of  bringing  them  to  a  more  serious 
concern  about  their  precious  souls,  and  the  souls  of  their 
relations  and  neighbours.  On  our  arrival  here,  a  few  dajFs 
ago,  I  sent  the  books  to  a  Mr.  Matson,  with  a  letter,'  re- 
questing him,  that  as  he  appeared  to  be  the  only  minister 
on  the  Island,  who  regarded  the  souls  of  his  flock,  he 
would  distribute  them  where  he  thought  they  would  be 
most  likely  to  do  good ;  not  only  in  his  own  parish,  but 
throughout  the  Island,  not  forgetting  the  poor  Negroes. 

<<  For  my  own  part,  I  believe  that  a  good,  judicious 
preacher  might  be  the  means,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  of 
doing  much  good  here,  not  only  among  the  Blacks,  but 
among  the  white  people  also.  Many  thousands  of  souls 
are  on  the  Island,  but  very  few  are  found  to  instruct 
them,  or  give  them  advice  concerning  their  salvation. 
Bermuda  is  divided  into  nine  parishes,  but,  at  present, 
there  are  only  three  clergymen,  and  one  of  these  is  a  very 
bad  character.    Another  is  an -old  invalid,  who  has  done 
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nodntyfcT  A  considerable  time;  and  tlie  otber  is  only  a 
mere  moral  preacher.  So  that  Mr.  Matson  (who  is  a 
Firesbyterian)  appears  to  stand  alone  in  the  important 
work  of  the  ministiy,  and  his  constitution  is  so  much 
impaired,  that  he  can  scarcely  go  throng  his  own  regn- 
lar  duties.  From  what  I  have  seen  of  me  dispositions  of 
many  of  the  people  who  attend  Mr.  Matson's  meetings  I 
think  a  Missionary  would  be  kindly  received  by  many  of 
them,  provided  he  was  a  judicious  and  prudent  man. 

^  One  instance  I  shalL^give  you  of  the  disposition  of 
the  people  towards  Methodism.  There  was  a  Captain 
Traviscy  of  Baltimore,  who  had  put  in  here  several  times ; 
and  being  zealous  fat  the  cause  of  Crod,  he  used,  Mr« 
Matson  informed  me,  to  go  from  house  to  house^  and 
select  a  few  friends,  to  sive  them  a  word  of  exhortation, 
and  to  hold  prayer-meetmgs  among  them.  This  wps  much 
approved  of  by  many,  who  found  it  a  blessing  to  their 
aouls. 

^*  Respecting  the  expenses  of  the  mission  I  can  say 
nothing;  but,  as  a  stranger,  I  have  found  neat  marks 
of  friendship  among  the  people^  more  so  than  in  most 
other  places  whidi  I  have  visited.  Most  of  the  white 
people  can  read,  and  many  among  them  have  had  a 
good  education.  And  as  to  singings  they  are  in  general 
tond  of  church  music,  so  that  3iere  will  be  very  Bttle 
trouble  to  lead  them  to  this  branch  of  worship.  Should 
you  be  instrumental  in  spreading  the  gospel  through 
these  Islands,  and  in  bringing  sons  and  daughters  to 
God,  it  will  add  lustre  to  that  glorious  crown,  which  is 
prepared  for  all  the  fiiithibl  servants  of  our  blessed  Lord 
and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ. 

**  But  probably  you  will  now  be  ready  to  ask.  Who 
am  I,  and  to  what  sect  or  party  do  I  belong?  To  be 
candid,  I  must  confess,  I  never  was  joined  to  any  parti- 
cular party.  Being  a  citizen  of  the  world,  and  m>m  my 
youth  following  a  seafaring  life,  going  from  place  to  places 
and  from  country  to  country,  I  nave  never  been  settled 
in  any  place  to  become  a  member  of  any  particular  so- 
ciety. But  if  I  know  any  thing  of  my  own  heart,  I  can 
truly  say,  that  I  love  and  respect  all  the  sincere  fbllowers 
of  Jesus  Christ  of  every  denomination. 

<^  Should  you  be  inclined  to  drop  me  a  few  lines,  I  shall 
be  happy  to  hear  from  you,  and  may  the  Lord  bless  your 
endeavours  to  spread  the  gospel  tnroughout  the  world.  ^ 
I  hope  you  will  not  forget  at  the  throne  of  grace  a  weak* 
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and  unprofitable  creature,  who  is  oonstrain^  to  dweQ 
with  uDgodly  meu,  and  frequently  deprived  of  the  means 
of  grace,  having  but  few  to  converse  with  about  thingt 
pertaining  to  sahration* 

Bermuda^  I  am,  youi's,  8tc. 

Feb.  17,  1798.  Andrew  Mackie. 

The  above  letter  was  accompanied  with  another  from 
Mr.  MatBon,  to  whom  it  alludesj  when  it  left  Bermuda^ 
but  unfortunately  the  vessel  which  was  to  have  brought  it 
to  England,  being  taken  on  her  passa^  both  letters 
were  lost  Mr.  Mackie,  hearing  of  the  disaster,  recopied 
it  in  the  November  following,  when  his  ship  arrived  at 
Spithead,  and  forwarded  it,  with  some  additional  remarks 
on  the  propriety,  necessity,  and  importance  of  establisb* 
ing  a  mission  in  Bermuda.  During  the  interim,  Mn 
Matson  had  also  written  on  the  same  business,  and  from 
a  correspondence  with  him,  to  which  this  gave  rise,  it 
was  thought  adviseable  to  send  a  Missionary  to  Bermuda 
as  soon  as  possible,  to  embrace  the  opening  which  Pro- 
vidence seemed  to  have  made. 

A  few  months,  however,  elapsed,  before  a  proper  per- 
son, in  every  respect  qualified  for  the  important  under« 
takhig,  could  be  found.  At  length,  Mr.  John  Stephen- 
son, a  native  of  Ireland,  whose  pietv,  zeal,  and  prudence 
had  long  been  tried,  engi^ed  to  embark  for  Bermuda,  to 
bc^n  the  mission  which  pleasing  appearances  so  strongly 
invited.  A  sense  of  duty,  and  the  prospect  of  doing 
good,  stimulated  his  exertions  to  prepare  for  his  de- 

{)arture ;  so  that  a  readiness  to  sail  soon  followed  his  reso- 
ution  to  commence  missionary. 

He  departed  from  Dublin  early  in  the  year  1799,  and 
reached  New  York  without  meeting  with  any  thing  re- 
markable in  the  course  of  his  voyage.  In  New  York  he 
continued  several  days,  preaching  occasionally  in  the 
chy  and  its  vicinity,  making  at  the  same  time  pr^ara* 
tions  for  the  remaining  part  of  his  voyage,  and  waiting 
for  a  favourable  opportunity  to  reach  the  desired  port 
A  vessel  soon  after  sailing,  he  went  on  board,  and  after 
a  short  and  pleasant  passage^  reached  Bermuda,  the  place 
of  his  destination,  on  the  10th  of  May,  1799. 

On  his  arrival  it  was  quickly  known  that  a  Methodist 
Missionary,  from  Ireland,  was  in  the  harbour  on  board 
the  American  vessel.  The  circulation  of  this  report  soon 
mide  an  impression,  much  to  his  disadvantage.    Coming 
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from  Ireland,  it  was  condoded  that  he  must  be  a  rebels 
and  as  such,  coining  in  the  character  of  a  Missionary,  it 
was  instantly  apprehended  that  he  was  about  to  introduce 
disaffection  among  the  slaves.  Full  of  these  preposterous 
notions,  many  were  not  willing  for  him  to  come  on  shores 
and  most  probably  would  have  exerted  themselves  to  pre* 
vent  it,  if  an  enlightened  magistrate,  then  standing  on  the 
quay,  had  not  prudently  dispelled  the  gathering  storm. 

<'  Surely,"  said  this  magistrate,  "  you  will  not  banish 
a  man  before  you  know  who  he  is,  and  what  is  his 
crime?*  **  Oh,"  replied  the  mob,  "  he  is  an  Irishman^ 
a  rebel,  and  a  Methodist,  and  will  put  all  kinds  of  evil 
into  the  heads  of  the  Blacks."  ^'  There  are  many  things 
imported  into  Bermuda,"  rejoined  the  magistrate,  ^<  that 
will  put  more  evil  into  their  heads  th^  he  will "  '<  What 
is  that?*  it  was  asked.  "  Why  one  puncheon  of  rum,** 
he  replied,  <'  will  put  mcnre  evil  into  their  heads,  than 
ever  be  will  do  all  the  days  of  his  life.  And  if  he  has  a 
good  method  with  him,  I  am  sure  we  want  it  here^  and 
uierefore  we » will  not  banish  him  till'  we  hear  him."  This 
language,  coming  from  a  magistrate,  soon  disarmed  their 
momentary  prejudices,  and  Mr.  Stephenson  was  per- 
mitted to  come  on  shore,  without  further  molestation. 
This  gentleman  afterwards  continued  Mr.  Stephenson's 
sincere  friend,  and  made  use  of  his  interest  and  influence 
to  promote  the  cause  of  Christ 

Mr.  Stephenson,  prior  to  his  preaching,  waited  on  the 
flovernor  a  few  days  after  his  arrival,  delivered  to  him 
bis  credentials,  and  informed  his  Excellency  that  he  was 
«(^inted  as  a  Missionary  by  the  Methodist  Society,  late 
in  connexion  with  the  Kev.  John  Wesley,  and  that  he 
come  to  the  Island  for  the  express  purpose  of  preaching 
the  goqpel.  At  the  same  time  he  requested  permission 
to  tfJce  the  oaths  of  alle^^anoe,  and  furthermore  to  qua^^ 
lily  himself  as  the  laws  required,  that  he  might  be  pro- 
tected from  diose  insults  to  which  he  thought  he  m^ht 
probably  be  exposed*  To  this  request  his  Excellency 
replied,  *^  There  is  no  occasion,  Mr.  Stephenson.  I 
knew  his  Migesty  allows  liberty  of  conscience ;  and  I 
know  Mr.  Wesley  and  his  people  were  always  peaceable 
and  loyal  subjects." 

To  convince  his  Excellency  that  he  was  not  an  impos- 
tor, he  produced  a  certificate  of  his  ordination,  and 
semal  annual  minutes  of  the  Methodist  Conference,  in 
which  his  name  had  been  enrolled  as  an  itinerant  preacher 
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for  a  series  of  years.  He  then  shewed  him  his  pass^ 
which  he  received,  prior  to  his  leaving  Dublin,  from  Al- 
derman James,  of  that  city,  by  the  direction  of  Lord 
Castlereagh,  then  secretary  of  state,  certifying  that  he 
was  appomted  as  a  Missionary  for  the  Island  of  Bermuda. 
These  papers  his  Excellency  read,  and  seeming  perfectly 
satisfied,  observed,  with  respect  to  the  latter,  *<  This  is  a 
very  important  paper,  Mr.  Stephenson ;  keep  it  safely/' 

Encouraged  by  these  interviews,  and  sanctioned  by  the 
apparent  authority  of  the  governor,  Mn  Stephenson  be« 
an  his  mission,  in  his  own  hired  house.  At  first  but 
ew  people  attended,  and  some  of  these  heard  with  a 
much  worse  spirit  than  that  of  indifierence.  But  in  a 
few  months  the  edge  of  prejudice  was  considerably 
blunted ;  the  most  violent  ceased  to  oppose ;  and  the  con- 
gr^ations  visibly  increased. 

m  the  month  of  December,  Mr.  Stephenson  wrote  as 
follows:  *^  Some  time  ago  I  met  with  every  opposition 
except  blows,  so  that  I  have  found  it  to  be  no  small  un- 
dertaking to  go  alone,  and  carry  the  gospel  into  a  strange 
Island.    But,  blessed  be  God,  notwithstanding  these  op* 
positions,  I  have  joined  59  members  in  society,  all  of 
whom  are  white  people,  and  very  shortly  I  hope  to  am^ 
ment  the  number.    I  intend  doing  what  I  can  among  the 
Whites  first,  and  I  trust  God  has  directed  me.    If  1  had 
b^un  to  collect  the  Blacks  when  I  first  came  to  the 
Island,  I  should  have  raised  the  whole  body  of  people 
against  me ;  especially,  as  at  these  times  they  view  me  as 
a  rebel.    This  suspicion,  however,  is  wearing  away  fast. 
Many  of  the  more  respectable  people  are  risine  on  my 
side,  and  the  family  of  one  magistrate  have  all  jomed  the 
society.    We  iLlready  find  it  necessary  to  erect  a  chapel, 
and  have  taken  some  steps  towards  the  accomplishment 
of  our  object.    A  subscription  has  been  set  on  foot;  the 
above  familv  have  subscribed  SOL  towards  it ;  a  young 
gentlemen  has  given  us  an  acre  of  ground,  with  all  the 
trees  upon  it;  and  others  have  come  forward,  with  such 
liberality,  that  we  have  already  the  promise  of  220/.  and 
a  prospect  of  getting  more.    In  another  part  of  the 
Island  we  rent  another  house,  besides  this  which  I  occu- 
py ;  in  that  we  shall  immediately  fix  the  pulpit  and  the 
seats,  so  that  very  shortly  I  hope  things  wijl  assume  the 
appearance  of  order,  and  be  kept  in  a  state  of  actual 
regulation.    In  our  class-meeting,  several  have  declared 
what  God  has  done  for  their  souls,  and  expressed  their 
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grttitade  with  tears  of  joy*  Others  are  earnestly  seeking 
me  inesdmable  blessing  which  these  have  found,  and  are 
feniring  to  rejoice  in  the  salvation  of  God.'' 

The  early  months  of  the  following  year,  1800,  rather 
confirmed  than  blasted  the  hopes  uiat  had  been  enter* 
tained*  Domestic  enmity  and  local  opposition,  indeed, 
were  but  too  visible;  but,  notwithstanding  these,  the 
work  continued  to  flourish ;  the  prospects  oi  doing  good 
were  enlarged;  and  religion  evidently  gaining  ground. 
In  the  month  of  April,  74  Whites  and  80  Kaocs  had 
jomed  the  society,  the.congregations  were  enlarged,  and 
about  3002,  had  been  subscribed  towards  the  chapel  which 
they  had  designed  to  erect,  and  which  now  became  the 
more  necessary  in  proportion  to  the  numbers  who  attended 
preaching,  and  subscribed  towards  it* 

This  pr^perity  of  the  work  of  God  could  not  well  iail 
to  awaken  the  enmity  of  those  who  secretly  wished  for 
its  destmcdon.  Men  in  power  began  to  sanction  those 
who  were  without  it^  and  both  parties  co-operated  tcg^ 
ther  to  raise  a  tempest,  that  should  overthrow  the  inSnt 
diurch  which  was  hardly  established.  All  their  efibrts, 
however,  to  suppress  religion,  without  the  aids  of  law^ 
were  soon  found  ineffectuaL  Nothing,  therefore^  re- 
mained but  for  them  to  suffer  it  to  prosper,  or  to  induce 
the  colonial  legislature  to  interfere;,  and  prevent  the  pro- 
pagation of  the  gospel  by  some  act  which  they  might 
think  proper  to  all  into  existence.  These  meai  resoned 
to  the  latter  expedient;  and  on  the  24th  of  M^,  1800, 
the  following  edict  was  passed,  to  prevent  Mr*  Stephen* 
son  from  any  further  preacfamg. 

<^  An  Act  to  prevent  persons  pretending,  or  having 
pretended  to  be  ministers  of  the  gospel,  or  missionaries 
from  any  religious  society  whatever,  and  not  invest^ 
with  holy  orders  according  to  the  rites  and  ceremanies 
of  the  churdi  of  England,  or  the  church  of  Scotland, 
from  acting  as  preachers  or  schoolmasters.'^  Such  is  the 
title  of  the  law,  and  its  contents  by  no  means  deviate 
from  it,  but  rather  confirm  as  well  as  develope  its  genoid 
character.  The  purport  of  this  law  runs  thus :  ^'  That 
no  man  is  to  preach,  exhort,  lecture,  write,  speak,  or  in 
any  wise  propagate  any  doctrine  to  any  collected  audience^ 
public  "or  private,  who  is  not  ordained  according  to  the 
rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  church  of  England  or  Scot- 
land." The  penalty  annexed  to  the  violation  of  this  law 
was  SOL  and  six  months'  imprisonment  for  eveiy  offence ; 
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pains  end  penalties  not  only  Applied  to  the  person 
who  preached)  but  ei^tended  also  to  hun  or  her  in  whose 
bouse  preaching  Was  hdd. 

Mr.  Stephenson,  unable,  by  any  exertkms  he  could 
make,  or  friends  he  could  procure^  to  prevent  the  passing 
of  this  law,  continued  his  ministerial  labours  after  it  was 
cniacted,  in  neariy  the  same  manner  that  he  had  been  en- 
gaged beforew  The  iaw  he  justly  considered  as  antichris* 
tian,  and  hostile  to  (he  spirit  of  toleration  which  prevaib 
in  the  mother  oonntry;  as  ati  inf^ngement  upon  the 
birth-right  of  every  sul^ect;  and  as  diametrically  opposite 
to  the  avowed  sentiments  of  the  monarch  who  nils  the 
British  throne.  To  obey  this  unconstitutional  mandate 
was  therefore  no  longer  an  act  of  duty.  Hence,  regard- 
less of  the  consequences  which  were  about  to  foUowj  he 
continued  in  the  path  which  he  had  abready  trodden,  and 
in  which  he  had  been  blessed  both  in  his  labours  and  his 
soul. 

He  continued  preaching,  without  any  interruption,  ex- 
cept that  which  was  local  and  common,  till  the  S5d  of 
June^  on  which  day  he  was  apprehended,  carried  before 
the  magistrates,  found  guilty  of  breaking  the  new  law^ 
treated  with  contempt  and  insult,  land  on  the  24th,  com- 
mitted to  thef  public  jail,  to  take  his  trial  at  the  next 
assize^  which  did  not  come  on  till  the  following  December* 
With  Mr.  Stedbenson,  Mr.  Pallais,  the  pers(m  in  whose 
house  he  preacned,  was  also  committed ;  for  those  who 
had  enacted  the  law,  were  folly  resolved  that  it  should 
not  remain  a  deiud  letter,  while  they  could  find  victims 
on  whom  to  inflict  their  vengeance^  and  instn^mehts  to 
execute  their  sanguinary  designs.  A^inst  the  prisoners 
no  charge  whatever  was  brought,  besides  that  which  the 
law  created.  Their  jealousies  and  surmising  they  did 
not  evai  attempt  to  substantiaite  by  any  specific  charges ; 
so  that  every  unprgudiced  mind  must  view  it  as  a  perse- 
cution raised  solely  against  religion,  or  on  a  reUgious  ac- 
count 

Mr.  Stephensim  and  his  companion  in  tribulation  were 
no  sooner  lodged  in  jail,  than  the  report  of  their  impri- 
sonment began  to  circulate.  The  cnme  and  its  punish- 
ment were  contrasted  with  each  other,  and  many,  who 
prior  to  this  time  had  viewed  the  mission  with  indimrence, 
Imgan  to  reflect  on  the  unmerited  severity  with  which 
they  were  treated,  and  espoused  thdr  cause.  Memorials 
of  the  transactions  were  transmitted  to  the  United  States,^ 
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and  the  condnet  of  the  colonial  kgislatote  beeame  tfie 
tabfect  of  severe  animadyenions  in  the  puUie  prints* 
From  a  New  York  paper,  called  the  Advertiser,  dated 
August  SSy  1800,  we  oopy  the  following  paragr^H: 

^  Mil  Printer, 

^  The  Author  pf  the  Ibllowinsr  letter  is  a  yenerable 
gentleman  nearly  sixty  yaars  old.  This  man  has  been 
an  acceptable  minister  of  the  Methodist  Church  in  £u-> 
rope,  for  many  years*  About  two  y^'^'*  since^  he  waa 
appointed  by  uie  British  Methodist  Conference  as  a  Mis- 
aimiary  to  the  Island  of  Bermude.  Afier  being  properly 
ordained,  and  furnished  with  honourable  letters  of  re- 
commendation from  public  aUd  private  characters  in 
Enfflai^d,  he  sailed  in  the  British  packet  for  New  Ycffk, 
and  after  preaching  a  few  sermons  in  this  dty,  and  stay* 
ing  several  days  among  the  people  of  his  own  denomina^ 
tion,  he  sailed  for  Bermuaa,  the  place  of  his  orimnat 
destination.  On  his  arrival  at  Bermuda,  h6  waited  <m 
the  governor  of  the  Island,  and  informed  him  of  his  in* 
tention  of  preaching ;  and,  requesting  his  patronage,  ob» 
tained  his  approbation,  and  promise  of  future  protection* 

^  It  appears  that  Ids  ministerial  labours  have  had  a 
good  effect  on  the  public  mind  and  manners.  But^ 
strange  and  shameful  to  rdate,  a  law  is  enacted  purposely 
to  prevent  his  preaching; — a  law  cmly  descriptive  of  the 
deprarity  of  morals,  and  the  despotism  of  tne  govenn 
ment  under  which  it  exists;  and  under  the  operation  of 
which,  this  a^ed,  pious,  zealous,  tfid  respectable  minister 
of  Jesus  Christ  now  lies  in  a  loathsome  prison.** 

The  letter,  to  which  the  preceding  paragraph  alludes, 
is  as  follows.  It  was  written  by  Mr.  Stephenson  to  one 
of  his  friends  on  the  continent,  soon  after  his  ecmfine- 
ment. 

^  Bermuda  Jailj  June  ^^  IdOOi 
'^  I  am  now  in  bonds  for  preaching  the  gospef  in 
Bermuda.  They  have  made  a  law  designedly  to  prevent 
me  from  preaching  in  this  place.  I  was  taken  prisoner  a 
few  days  ago,  together  with  one  of  my  friends  at  whose 
hoine  I  preached.  When  arrested  we  remonstrated  on 
their  oonduct,  but  in  vain ;  to  jail  we  must  go.  I  thank 
God  for  his  comfortable  presence^  I  am  unspeakably 
happy,  in  soflisring  for  his  sake;  he  does  not  kave  me  la 
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Ijie  trykic  hour«    Gntitode  to  bim  fiUi  way  icmly  whik 
laars  of  Jove  oyerBow  my  eyes.'' 

Mr.  Stephenson,  4HI  beinff  committed,  intended  con- 
tinuing in  jail  till  the  Decenu>er  following,  though  unex* 
.ceptionaUe  bail  was  ofiered,  but  circumstances  induced 
him  to  alter  his  prior  resolution.  On  making  the  experi*  . 
ment  for  a  short  time^  he  found  that  confinement  would 
prove  injurious  to  his  health,  and  that  the  expense  which 
amounted  to  J  5  shillings  per  day,  woidd  be  ^lonnous  in 
the  course  of  five  montbk  H^  also  considered  that  during 
his  confinement,  the  society  which  he  had  been  made 
instrumental  in  raising,  would  be  scattered  abroad,  and 
«U  his  work  defeated ;  whiles  if  he  obtained  his  liber^ 
on  bail,  he  might  have  an. opportunity  of  visaing  and 
conversing  with  them  individually,  though  he  could  not 
<x>llecttve!y,  and  that  he  mifffat  thus  be  the  means  of 
keeping  them  together,  until  the  storm  should  blow  over. 
In  addition  to  these  reasons^  it  was  resolved,  to  draw  up 
a  petition  and  {M-esent  it  to  his  Mmes^,  stating  their 
grievance^  and  praying  for  redress.  To  sanction  uits  pe» 
tition  it  was  necessary  to  procure  a  respectable  number 
of  sigmtlures,  and  no  peiton  appeared  so  well  adtqpted 
tp  promote  this  business  as  himself  which,  while  in  a 
dungeon,  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  accomplish.  He 
accordingly  procured  bail,  and  obtained  his  liberation  em 
Ihe  fifteenth  day  of  his  imprisonment^  as  his  eompanioii 
had  done  on  the  ninth. 

On  becoQung  a  prisoner  at  large,  he  proceeded  to  dr«w 
up  a  memorial  x>f  the  persecution  he  had  sufBsred,  and  tp 
procure  tignatuces  to  a  pettdon  for  ihe  restoration  of 
their  rights,  which  he  intended  to  transmit  to  England, 
that  it  might  be  laid  at  the  foot  of  die  throne,  file  was 
the  more  solicitous  to  expedite  this  business,  that  hb 
Majesty's  negative  to  the  law  might  be  obtained,  if  po»* 
sible^  prior  to  the  impending  triiu,  whidb]  would  (at  once 
ctxempt  him  fipom  the  tlnreatened  punishment^  and  the 
enormous  espeaose  wUch  would  att^id  a  legal  issuer  how« 
ever  the  bSoox  miriit  terminate.  The  petition  was  ao* 
eordinffly  prepare^  and  nearly  500  signatures  of  res* 
pectabk  persons  added  to  it  It  was  thm  consigned  to 
Ihe  author  of  these  pages^  to  be  presented  \fy  him  to  his 
most  gradous  Majesty,  who  is  at  once  the  great  sup* 
porter  of  justice^  and  the  source  of  mercy. 

Qaita«i«inili«£pglind,  a  aoK«  piiiMOfir  meoMMdal 
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was  drawn  iqs  and  pi^esented  to  hu  Majaity  in  eouncil^ 
setting  foith  the  unjustifiable  persecution  under  which- 
Mr.  Stephenson  laboured  in  Bermuda,  and  pointing  out 
the  pernicious  tendency  of  the  colonial  law.  This  was 
accompanied  with  a  prayer  for  a  redress  of  grievances,  by 
his  Majesty's  disallowing  the  edict  which  had  been 
enacted*  Every  mark  of  attention  was  paid  to  the  sop* 
plication,  and  several  polite  letters  were  received  on  the 
occasion  finom  the  Right  Hon.  Henry  Dundas.  But  the 
numarous  and  important  branches  of  business,  at  that  time 
befojpe  the  cabinet,  prevented  that  early  attention  to  thepe- 
tidon  which  Was  so  earnestly  solicited,  and  which  the  inte* 
rest  of  our  mission  in  the  Island  so  imperiously  demanded. 
The  afiair,  through  a  variety  of  delays,  continued  in  an 
undecided  state  during  the  remaining  part  of  IBOO,  and 
the  year  1801.  It  was  at  length  negatived  by  his  most 
gracious  Majesty  in  council ;  and  the  door  by  this  means 
became  <^n  to  the  preaching  of  the  gospel,  as  nmch  so 
as  it.had  been,  prior  to.  the  existaice  of  the  law. 

Ia  the  mean  while^  duiang  the  interim  that  passed  from 
the  enaction  of  the  edict  taits  being  finally  dissallowed, 
it  continued  to  operate  in  all  its  force,  so  that  it  com* 
pletely  served  the  purposes.  <^  those  by  whom  it  was 
called  into  being.  It  was  under  its  temporary  existence^ 
that  Mr.  Stephenson  was  called  to  take  bis  trial,  pursuant 
to  his  owimitment  in  the  month  of  June^  for  from  that 
tilBie  he  had  stood  out  on  baO.  He  was  called  to  the  bar 
early  in  the  month  of  December,  1800,  to  answer  for- 
hb  violation  of  the  law,  the  purport  c{  which  has  been 
already  stated.  To  establish  his  ariminaltty,  two  evi* 
dences  were  procured  at  the  trial,  who  swcre  to  Mr. 
Stephenson's  conviction.  One  of  diese  men  affirmed  on 
oath,  that,  after  the  passing  of  the  law,  ^<  the  defendani 
was  seen  with  a  prayer-book  in  his  hands^  that  he  read 
prayers,  and  sung  psalms  to  a  congregation ;"  a  mode  of 
worship  which  he  never  practised  while  on  the  Island  I 
The  other  swore^  that  ^  he  had  ccmfessed  that  he  had 
prraiched  during  the  int^ndicted  period;"  a  declaration 
which  Mr*  Stephensoh  affirms  he  never  did  make;  so  that 
both  witnesses  were  peijured,  as  to  the  specific  evidisnee 
which  they  gave,  even  admitting  that  Mr.  St»)hensett 
cqntinued  regularly  to  preach,  in  nis  usual  way,,  from  the 
firfiJt  passii^  of  the  law,  to  the  time  of  his  befaig  appre^ 
bended. 
.  Sjvt^v^grntiog.tfaatthetwowitnesBeanllsitadfii^ 
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that  Mr.  8.  had  actnaUy  *^  read  prayers,  sung  psalma^ 
and  afterwards  confessed  himself  guilty  of  the  oflence,^ 
what  are  we  to  think  of  the  law  that  could  inflict  a  punish- 
ment  on  a  man  guilty  of  no  other  offence  ?  And  what  are 
we  to  think  of  the  dispositions  of  those  men  who  enacted 
it,  and  transformed  the  worship  of  Almighty  God  into  a 
crime  ?  But .  I  forbear  to  reflect  on  de^s  of  darkness^ 
of  which  most  of  the  inhabitants  of  Bermuda  soon  grew 
i^amed,  and  which  the  greater  part  in  the  present  day 
wish  to  have  buried  in  perpetual  forgetfiilness. 

•  Mr.  Stephenson,  at  the  time  of  his  trial,  was  permitted 
to  have  an  attorney  to  plead  in  his  behalf.  This  gentle- 
man undertook  his  cause  from  principle  as  well  as  office^ 
and  pleaded  in  his  behalf  to  the  astonishment  of  all  wba 
heard  him.  But  it  was  in  vain  for  him  to  appeal  to  the 
constitution  of  the  mother  country,  or  to  assert  that 
liberty  of  conscience,  which  every  British  subject  consi- 
ders as  his  birth-right.  No  arguments,  no  eloquence, 
which  he  could  use,  no  appeal  which  he  could  make^ 
either  to  the  judgments  or  the  feelings  of  the  judges  and 
jury,  were  of  any  avail.  No  animadversions,  wnidi  he 
could  introduce  on  the  deficiency  of  evidence,  or  on  the 
disgrace  of  convicting  the  prisoner  on  it,  admitting  it  to 
be  perfect,  could  move4:hem  from  their  purpose,  or  induce 
ihem  to  change  a  resolution,  which  seemed  to  be  already 
adopted.  Only  one  of  the  jurors  hesitated  to  convict  the 
prisoner,  but  he  wanted  resolution  to  persevere^  and  was 
overpowered  by  the  clamours  of  a  minority  that  he  could 
not  withstand.  Mr.  Stephenson  was  therefore  soon  found 
giulty  of  ^*  holding  a  prayer-book  in  his  hands,  of  read- 
ing prayers  to  a  congregation,  and  of  confessing  after- 
wards these  actions  to  which  such  enormous  guilt  at- 
tached 1"  He  was  accordingly  sentenced  to  '^  be  con- 
fined six  months  in  the  common  jail,  to  pay  SOL  and  to 
discharge  all  the  fees  of  the  court." 

The  trial  of  Mr.  Pallais,  in  whose  house  preaching 
was  committed,  was  postponed,  through  the  excess  of 
business,  until  the  next  assizes,  in  the  month  of  June, 
1801.  He  still,  however,  stood  on  bail,  and  could  not 
procure  his  disdiarge,  though  it  is  not  improbable  that 
an  iodisposition,  under  which  he  laboured,  prevented 
theHS'frani  exacting  with  rigour  that  punishment. which 
had  babn  inflicted  on  his  more  guilty  associate  in  crime. 
Coiitri>suEices^  however,  were  made  use  of  keep  him  in  a 
jtalf  ofalarm^  and  to  fwakif,  faSm  by  the  secret  ope«aiv)xi 
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of  sQgpesaded  law*  His  penon  was  at  libertjr^  hut 
pocket  was  compelled  to  suffer,  by  his  making  prepara* 
tions  for  the  eventful  day,  which  still  frowned  upon  him 
at  a  distance. 

Mr.  Stephenson,  having  received  his  sentence,  was 
committed  to  jail  on  the  6th  of  December.  ^^  On  the  6tk 
of  ^)une,  1801,  (he  observes)  my  six  months  will  be 
ended.  With  the  grief  and  trouble  I  have  m^t  with  ia 
Bermuda,  and  the  neat  of  the  climate,  I  think  I  dball 
not  be  able  to  travel  long  in  this  places  and  I  fear  hardly 
in  any  one  else*  I  have  had  some  sorrowful  times  in 
prison,  and  some  joyful  ones ;  to  God  be  all  the  fflory  for 
every  blessing.  I  have  gained  more  friends  by  this  pefse** 
cution  in  Bermuda,  than  I  should  ever  have  had  without 
it.  If  God  be  pleased  to  work  by  my  sufferings,  1  am 
thankful."  The  letter  from  which  the  preceding  extract 
was  taken,  is  dated  Feb.  18,  1801* 

Towards  the  close  of  April  he  wrote  again  as  follows : 
^^  I  have  lain  in  jail  now  twenly-one  weexs ;  two  prior  to 
my  trial,  and  nineteen  since*  Here  I  must  continue  till 
my  six  months  have  expired,  exposed  to  a  heavy  expense^ 
to  the  enormous  costs  of  Uie  court,  and  a  fuae  of  50/* 
When  brought  to  the  bar,  I  solicited  to  be  tried  by  the 
law^  of  God  and  of  Great  Britain,  but  it  was  to  no  pur- 
pose. Indeed,  the  judge  candidly  acknowledged  that  I 
was  liable  to  no  prosecution^  anterior  to  this  new  law ;  a 
trial  therefore  by  any  other  would  have  terminated  in  my 
acquital,  and  have  defeated  their  designs.  My  varioua 
charges,  including  my  heavy  expenses  in  jail,  will  amount^ 
I  exi>ect,  to  no  less  than  ISOL  The  fiill  period  of  my 
confinement  it  is  probable  I  must  continue  to  bear« 
though  his  Excellency,  afier  I  had  been  imprisoned  five 
weeks,  offered  to  liberate  me,  on  condition  of  my  q[ait- 
ting  the  Island  within  sixty  days  from  that  time*  But  as 
I  thought  this  dishonourable  to  the  cause  for  which  I  suf- 
fered, I  declined  to  accept  the  ofiered  mercy.  I  however 
proposed,  in  case  of  my  liberation,  to  find  bail  for  my 
not  breaking  the  law  while  it  continued  in  force,  but  this 
was  refused,  and  here  our  communications  ended.'' 

Mr.  Stephenson  was  liberated  firom  his  confinement  ia 
the  month  of  June,  1801,  at  which  time  the  period  of 
fiis  imprisonment  expired*  But  his  health  was  so  mock 
impaired»v  and  his  constitution  so  brok^i,  that  im  mm 
unnt  for  those  active  exertions  i^ch  he  had  beeis  aocus- 
turned  to  mak^  and  whkh  hii  scattered  flod(  Mm  paxw 
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tiealarly  demanded.  He  ccmtintied  on  the  Island  diiring 
the  remaining  part  of  the  year,  langatshing  under  a 
weight  of  bodily  infirmity,  and  the  interdictions  of  law. 
The  members,  who  had  joined  his  little  society,  kept  to* 
ffether  much  better  than  might  have  been  expected^ 
darinff  the  heavy  affliction  mrough  w^ich  they  had 
passea.  To  this,  perhaps,  a  consciousness  of  his  sufifer* 
ing  on  their  account  in  no  small  d^ree  contributed. 
But  even  after  his  liberation,  he  was  only  permitted  to 
visit  them  privately,  and  converse  with  them  individually^ 
io  Uiat  they  had  no  opportunity  of  profi&ig  collectively 
by  his  discourses  and  exhortations* 

But  the  time  was  fast  approaching,  when  they  were  to 
be  deprived  of  the  private  admonitions  which  they  now 
occasionally  heard,  and  to  be  left  in  the  wilderness  as 
sheep  without  a  shepherd,  surrounded  with  dangerous 
temptations,  and  exposed  to  powerful  foes.  Mr.  Ste* 
phenson,  disabled  through  bodily  afflictions,  and  in* 
creasing  infirmiti^  from  discharging  his  duty  as  a  Mis* 
sionary,  and  still  interdicted  by  law  if  he  had  been  able^ 
was  recalled  from  the  Island  early  in  1802.  But  his 
complicated  afflictions  ihcrease  with  his  years,  and  he 
will,  in  all  probability,  carry  with  him  to  the  erave^ 
some  painful  memorials  of  the  persecuting  spirit  of  Ber* 
muda. 

The  removal  of  Mr.  Stephenson  from  the  Island,  left 
the  society  without  any  guide,  and  the  inhabitants  with- 
out any  one  to  reprove  their  vices  in  a  pointed  and  ener* 
getic  manner.  To  the  former  this  was  an  occasion  of 
much  sorrow,  and  to  the  latter  the  cause  of  great  joy. 
The  former  calculated  upon  the  loss  they  were  about  to 
sustain,  and  the  latter  upon  the  liber^  to  sinv  which, 
without  interruption,  they  hoped  to  enjoy.  They  aimed 
at  different  objects;  they  were  influenced  by  different  mo« 
dves;  and  exerted  themselves  to  promote  different  in- 
terests ;  consequently  their  views  and  estimates  were  dis* 
tinct,  land  we  have  little  occasion  to  wonder  that  he  left 
the  Island  amidst  acclamations  and  tears. 

Nearly  three  years  elapsed  before  the  law  was  repealedy 
and  its  repeal  publickly  announced.   But  the  spirit  which 

Sive  it  birth  did  not  expire  with  the  edict  Many  of 
ose  in  power  cherished  their  hostility,  and  held  out  a 
menacing  aspect  towards  any  who  snould  attenipt  to 
preach  among  them  the  unsearchable  riches  of  Christ. 
On  these  accounts  a  eonsideraUe  time  elapsed  before  any 
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Mittionaiy  c6uld  be  induced  to  venture  among  the  inha^ 
bitants.  Each  saw  before  hiqi  an  apparent  certiunW  of 
persecution,  and  but  very  little  proqject  of  success.  'iSr*. 
Blacky  from  Nova  Scotia,  at  lengtn  made  an  attempt ; 
but  some  providential  circumstances  obstructing  his  way» 
he  was  obliged  to  relinquish  his  design,  without  visiting 
their  shores,  or  exposing  himself  to  the  dangers  whicn 
he  feared. 

A  train  of  un&vourable  circumstances  continuing,  no 
person  made  any  further  effort  towards  the  re-establish- 
ment  of  the  mission,  till  the  banning  of  the  year  1808^ 
when  Mr.  Joshua  Marsden  undertook  the  hazardous  en- 
terprise.   He  sailed  from  New  Brunswick  in  the  be^n« 
ning  of  April,  on  board  of  a  vessel  bound  for  the  Ba- 
hamas, the  captain  of  which  engaged  to  put  him  and  his 
fiunily  on  shore  at  Bennuda,  for  30/.    Their  voyage^ 
which  lasted  a  fortnight,  was  in  general  extremely  plea- 
sant, as  thev  were  passing  from  the  frigid  resions  of  Nova 
Scotia,  to  the  temperate  climate  of  this  salubrious  Island. 
Towards  the  close  of  their  voyage,  they  were^  however, 
overtaken  with  a  tremendous  storm,  and  exposed  to  im- 
minent hazard,  b^t  providentially  escaped  without  danger* 
While  on  board,  they  were  treated  with  every  mark  of 
attention  and  respect  by  the  captain  and  sailors,  and 
feund  their  accommodations,  on  tne  whole,  both  pleasing 
and  commodious.    After  having  run  down  the  latitude  of 
the  Island,  as  their  longitudiufU  reckoning  was  suspected 
to  be  inaccurate,  they  were  at  a  loss  to  know  wnether 
they  were  to  the  East  or  West  of  the  land.    On  this  ac- 
count they  always  lay-to  in  the  night,   to  avoid  those 
rocks  and  shelves^   which,   at  a  considerable  distance^ 
surround  the  shores.    By  dav  they  continued  standing 
to  the  Eastward,  and  at  lengtn  happily  made  the  Island 
on  the  side  least  dangerous.    And  after  lying-to  another 
night,  a  pilot  came  off  in  the  morning,  and  carried  them 
safely  into  the  harbour  of  St  George. 

<*  After  a  passage  of  ftmrteen  days,  (says  Mr.  Marsden) 
we  arrived  at  the  nttle  town  of  St.  George,  in  peace  and 
health ;  but,  on  landing,  I  could  not  find  a  single  friend, 
nor  any  where  to  lay  mv  head,  or  place  my  nmily.  I 
had  been  led  to  suppose  that  there  was  a  society  on  the 
Island,  raised  up  by  the  labours  of  Mr.  Stephenson,  but 
in  this  I  was  altogether  deceived.  For,  excepting  Mr. 
Pallais,  now  aged,  infirm,  and  reduced  to  povertyi  I 
could  not  find  a  single  person,  who  either  wished  me 


Well,  or  hid  me  good  speed.  This  was  a  most  critical 
exercise  to  my  mind*  My  wife  and  child  were  still  on 
board  the  ve^.  We  were  all  in  a  strange  place ;  with- 
out friends;  without  a  home;  and  without  any  one  to 
countenance  us;  where  every  thing  was  extravagantly 
dear,  and  every  one  determined  to  oppose  me.  At  first 
we  were  obliged  to  go  to  the  inn,  the  charges  of  which, 
for  nqrself  and  wife,  amounted  to  four  doflars  and  half 
per  day.  All  to  whom  I  spoke  on  the  occasion  of  my 
visit,  seem^  to  be  of  opinion,  that  I  should  not  be  able 
to  obtain  permission  to  preach,  and  their  wishes  appeared 
to  be  in  unison  with  their  opinion*  Indeed  they  all 
seemed  to  be  persuaded  that  the  law,  by  which  Mr.  Ste* 
phenson  had  been  imprisoned,  was  still  in  fbrce^  and 
that  by  virtue  of  it  I  should  be  prohibited. 

<<  To  brine  this  matter  to  an  i^ue,  I  waited  on  the 
governor  with  a  letter  of  introduction  and  recommenda- 
tion, firom  my  honoured  friend.  Colonel  B.  of  Nova 
Scoda,  and  also  a  testimonial  from  the  mayor  of  St.  John» 
New  Brunswick.  The  governor  received  me  with  much 
politeness,  and  after  having  made  some  inquiries  respect- 
ing the  o^ect  of  my  mission,  and  read  the  letters  which 
I  brought^  said  he  woul<I  do  all  in  his  power  to  assist  m^ 
but  begeed  I  would  wait  upon  him  the  next  morning  at 
nine  oxlock.  In  the  afternoon  I  visited  Mr.  Pallais,  and 
learned  from  him  the  history  of  his  own  distresses  during 
the  time  of  the  persecution  and  since.  He  also  informed 
me  of  the  falling  off  of  the  society,  in  conseauence  of 
the  ^irit  of  persecution  which  prevailed,  of  tneir  final 
extirpation  as  a  body,  and  of  the  ultimate  triumphs  of 
depravity. 

^'  On  the  ensuing  morning  I  waited  upon  his  Excel* 
lency,  according  to  appointment,  and  was  received  with 
much  cordiality  and  respect.  He  spoke  respectfully  of 
the  Methodists  in  England,  and  then  sent  for  the  Chief 
Justice  and  Attorney  General,  to  consult  them  upon  the 
legality  of  m^  preaoiing  in  the  Island.  The  Cmef  Jus* 
tice,  cm  heanng  the  busmess,  wished  to  demur,  and  raise 
obstacles,  but  uie  Attorn^'  General  gave  it  as  his  decided 
opinion,  that  there  was  no  existing  law,  that  could  hhider 
me  from  the  exercise  of  my  ministry.  He  said,  however, 
diat  it  would  be  necessary  for  the  governor  to  grant  me  a 
license^  as  a  shield  from  persecution.  To  this  the  Chief 
Justice  lepUed,  that  it  would  be  necessary  for  his  Excel* 

vox.  lu*  2  1 
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leticy  to  consdlt  the  council  befcn^e  that  could  be  granted* 
Meanwhile,  though  his  ExceUency  acceded  to  his  m&a«- 
sur^  he  gare  me  liberty  to  preach  till  the  decision  was 
known,  and  a  promise  of  a  licence,  if  the  council  ap^ 
proved  the  measure  about  to  be  laid  before  Ihem. 

<^  Mv  next  great  difficulty  was  to  get  a  place  in  which 
I  coula  reside  and  preach,  as  the  expenses  of  the  inn 
were  enormous,  and  most  of  those  who  frequented  it 
were  hostile  to  my  design.  This  was  a  work  of  no  small 
trouble,  as  the  town  was  full  of  soldiers  and  naval-  offi- 
cers, so  that  scarcely  a  ^oom  remuned  unoccupied* 
Providence,  however,  at  length  opened  the  way,  and 
provided  for  me  two  rooms  in  the  house  of  a  person  of 
colour,  which  an  officer  of  die  army,  Chen  going  to  Hali- 
fax, had  just  quitted.  But  hou^e-rent  is  so  extravaffflntly 
high,  that  I  am  favoured  in  getting  them  for  three  dollars 
per  week,  which  is  one  pound  of  this  currency.  In  one 
of  these  rooms  I  began  to  preach  to  a  few.  w^ne  and  co- 
loured people;  but  the  consideration  ofttaving  left  a 
loving  and  flourishing  society,  and  a  ciM^ded  congrega- 
tion, to  preach  to  twenty  or  thirty  persons  in  a  perse- 
cuting Island,  is  very  painful.  However,  if  God  would 
make  me  useftrl  in  this  Island,  I  should  think  but  little  of 
what  I  suffer,  or  what  I  have  sacrificed.  But  the  inha- 
bitants seem  determined  to  prevent^  as  much  as  possible^ 
their  Necroes  from  coming  to  hear  preaching;  yet^ 
amidst  all  my  difficulties,  my  trust  is  in  the  Lord*** 

Mr.  Marsden,  having  taken  possession  of  his  rooms^ 
felt  comparatively  happy  in  his  retirement,  and  the  next 
day  being  the  Lord's-dav,  he  h^n  to  preach  to  aboat 
twenty  persons,  chiefly  Whites.  Tnese  assembled  in  con- 
sequence of  public  notice,  which  had  been  given  on  the 
preceding  day,  by  a  black  man,  sent  on  purpose  to  pub- 
lish his  intention  of  preaching.  These  were,  in  general, 
satisfied  with  what  they  heard;  behaved  well;  and,  in 
company  with  many  others,  to  whom  they  imparted 
the  mformation,  came  again  at  the  time  appointed  for 
public  worship.  It  was  not  long  before  the  congreoation^ 
had  so  increased,  that  many  complained  they  could  find 
no  entrance,  on  account  of  the  Blacks,  who  were  so  nu- 
merous as  to  occupy  almost  all  the  room. 

<<  The  people  (says  Mr.  Marsden  in  June,  1808,)  are 
very  attentive,  and  sdl  kneel  at  prayer.  I  think  there  is 
a  prospect  of  good,  admitting  I  am  not  persecuted  from 
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ike  Island.  Some  have  advised  to  begin  a  little  meeting?* 
Iionse;  but  I  wish  to  wait  a  little^  to  mark  the  dispo- 
sitions of  those  in  power,  to  see  whether  they  will  be 
friendly  towards  us  or  not  My  mind  has  been  deeply 
pained  (to  see  the  wickedness  of  the  place,  and  the  sad 
want  of  means  to  stem  the  overflowmg  torrent  The 
Blacks  are  kind)  polite,  and  much  addicted  to  dresA.  I 
have  made  one  tour  through  the  Island,  and  have  met 
with  a  few  fciendly  people^  who  seem  to  wish  me  success 
in  the  name  -of  the  XK>rd«  My  prospect  of  doing  good 
is  much  greater  than  when  I  first  .came.  J  have  given 
away  about  a  hundred  little  pamphlets  since  my  arrival, 
which  many  seem  to  read  with  avidity;  and,  by  the 
blessing  of  God,  I  hope  pure  religion  will  be  established 
,in  St  George's  and  throughout  the  Islands.  Yet  for 
some  time  &e  mission  vtdli  be  expensive  ev^ry  thing 
being  so  high,  and  house-rent  so  dear.  Hitherto  I  have 
met  with  no  molestation,  while  preaching,  either  in 
town  or  country,  and  I  hope  I  idxall  .not;  but  this  I 
leave  to  the  Lord.'^ 

On  the  2d  of  September  Mr.  Marsden  writes  as  fol- 
lows :  <^  In  the  town  of  St  George^  I  have  united  about 
50  in  society,  most  of  whom  are  coloured  people  and 
Blacks.  These  are  athirst  for  salvation  and  instruction, 
and  thankful  that  God  has  sent  among  them  a  Missionary, 
to  teach,  as  they  say,  <  such  poor,  blind  creatures  the 
way  to  life  and  happmess.'  In  the  country,  the  scene  of 
Mr.  Stephenson's  labours,  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to 
form  a  society,  except  one  small  one  at  Sonunerset  I 
have  large  congregations  in  the  country,  but  they  will 
not,  in  general,  let  their  slaves  come  to  hear.  .They 
entertwi  an  idea  that  religion  will  make  them  proud  and 
n^lectfiil  of  their  duty.  Hitherto  the  governor  has 
treated  me  kindly,  and  protected  me  from  the  remaining 
persecutors  of  Mr.  Stephenson.  He  asked  me,  a  short 
time  smce^  if  any  person  had  attempted  to  disturt)  me; 
but  of  this  I  haa  nothing  to  complain.  Religion,  how« 
ever,  will  not  probably  derive^  in  this  place,  much  sup> 
port  from  power,  opulence  or  office.  It  must  stan4 
vpon  its  own  less,  as  it  stood  in  the  Apostolic  times. 

<<  Hitherto  I liave  received  nothing  since  I  cam^  but 
18  dollars  towards  paying  for  the  hire  of  a  room  in  which 
I  preach  at  St  George's.  This  little  society  is  very  ppor^ 
•but  they  have  lately  beffun  to  subscribe  five  doUars  per 
mf^k  to  buy  a  piece  of  land,  on  which  we  wish  to  imi 
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li  chapel.  But  I  despair  of  going  forward  with  it,  iml^ 
oar  mends  in  England  can  lend  ns  a  Utde  asastance. 
With  the  sum  or  donation  of  lOOl,  we  may  be  enaUed 
to  erect  a  little  meeting-houses  and  give^  by  this  means, 
a  kind  of  establishment  to  the  mission.  On  my  applica** 
tion  to  his  Excellency  for  the  grant  of  a  little  lot  of  land, 
to  build  a  meeting-house  on  at  some  iuture  time,  he 
handsomely  replied,  that  if  the  land  alluded  to  was  not 

granted  already,  he  would  do  all  in  his  power  to  let  ua 
ave  it  He  requested  me  to  wait  upon  him  again,  and 
be  wonld  get  more  information  respecting  it,  and  let  me 
know/* 

On  the  26th  of  November,  Mr;  Marsden  corroborated 
the  preceding  account,  and  made  some  additional  obser- 
vations on  the  state  of  the  mission  in  Bermuda.  ^^  I  still 
plainly  see  (he  observes)  the  hand  of  Providence  in 
sending  me  hither.  For  though  as  yet  no  rapid  reformat 
tion  has  taken  place,  yet  a  dawning  concern  for  religipn 
appears  visible  in  many  minds;  and,  blessed  be  God, 
some  are  truly  awakened  out  of  the  sleep  of  sin.  Of 
these  I  have  formed  about  50  inti3  a  society ;  and  have 
put  them  into  two  classes,  the  Whites  into  one^  and  the 
Blacks  and  coloured  people  into  the  other.  You  will  be 
pleased  to  note  a  remarkable  dl£ference  betwixt  this  and 
the  West  India  Islands.  Here  there  arie  no  plantationsy 
consequently  no  accumulation  of  Negroes  on  any  parti*- 
cular  spot  They  live  in  private  families,  and  are  scat- 
tered up  and  down  through  the  Islands ;  but  many  of 
their  masters  will  not  allow  them  any  time  to  come  to 
hear  the  word  of  God,  or  attend  the  meeting.  Tliey 
iave  not  even  the  sabbath*day.  And  even  if  tney  could 
be  permitted  in  the  country  parts,  the  white  people  would 
pot  allow  them  to  come  into  the  same  house  with  them^ 
so  that  those  few  who  come  are  obliged  to  stand  and  hear 
without. 

<^  Many  of  the  respectable  white  people^  however,  allow 
me  to  visit  them,  and  invite  me  to  their  houses.  But  I 
.  see  so  little  fruit,  that  my  expectations  are  not  raised 
liigh  from  that  quarter,  vould  I  ^ect  a  little  chapel, 
.  where  one  side,  at  least,  could  be  set  apart  fok*  the  blade 
and  coloured  people,  then  I  should  expect  mndi  grater 
success  to  arise  from  the  mission.  The  Blacks,  mough 
very  wicked,  are  not  only  willing  but  desirous  to  hear  the 
gospel,  and,  as  soon  as  things  are  placed  on  apr^^ter 
&otiiig,  I  e3^pect  there  will  be  ^  flourishing  society  in  the 
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Island  of  BehuucUu  I  think  I  dan  in  a  small  degree  see 
preiadioe  wearing  away  from  the  minds  of  some  of  the 
white  people.  Perhaps  there  is  not  an  Island  in  tlie 
whole  Western  ocean,  where  the  people  have  been  more 
prejudiced  against  the  Methodists  than  they  have  in  this 
place.  Nor  is  this  a  matter  of  surprise ;  for  the  Attorney 
General  asserted,  on  Mr.  Stephenson's  trial,  that  the 
Methodists  were  the  cause  of  the  rebellion  in  America^ 
the  revolution  in  France,  and  the  disturbances  in  Ire- 
land. Now  what  kind  of  an  idea  the  ignorant  people 
must  have  had  of  us  from  this  misrepresentation,  it  is  not 
difficult  to  judge. 

^^  It  is  somewhat  remarkable^  that  the  person  chiefly 
concerned  in  making  the  penal  statute  against  the  Metho- 
dists, is  now  in  jail ;  and  what  makes  the  event  the  more 
memorable  is,  a  peculiar  coincidence  of  circumstances* 
Mr,  Stephenson  was  imprisoned  for  disobeying  the  law; 
this  is  precisely  that  for  which  this  man  is  now  confined  | 
and  what  is  more  striking  is,  that  he  is  lodged,  not  only 
in  the  same  jail,  but  in  the  same  room  in  it,  in  which  the 
object  of  his  unjust  resentment  was  confined.  Surely 
there  is  a  God  that  judgeth  in  the  earth,  and  who  hath  a  , 
retaliating  providence  in  this  world.  The  wicked  do  not 
jdways  trmmph  even  here,  and  what  a  book  will  be  un- 
folded at  the  day  of  judgment  I" 

On  the  13th  of  April,  1809,  Mr.  Marsden  wrote  again 
from  Bermuda,  and  among  other  things,  he  speaks  as 
follows  of  the  state  of  the  mission :  <<  The  prospect  at 
present  is  not  the  most  pleasing,  and  yet  the  Lord  has 
wrought  a  great  work  on  the  minds  of  some  in  these 
Islands.  I  nave  formed  60  into  a  society,  not  one  of 
whom  was  ever  in  any  society  before.  And  yet  I  believe 
the  perfect  establishment  of  a  Methodist  mission,  will  be 
a  work  of  much  time^  difficulty,  and  expense.  I  have 
got  a  subscription  set  on  ibot,  to  build  a  small  place  of 
worship  in  the  country  at  Hamil^n.  This  is  the  more 
necessary,  as  there  is  no  probability  of  any  extensive 
^ood  being  done  among  the  Blacks  in  this  place,  till  one 
IS  erected ;  because  the  white  people  will  not  allow  them 
to  come  to  hear  in  those  houses  in  which  they  themselves 
assemble. 

'<  In  Hamilton,  the  only  town  cf  note  besides  St 
George's,  God  has  raised  up  some  who  numifest  their 
wishes  to  befiriend  me^  but  among  manv  others  there  still 
appears  a  wonderful  ^irit  ^of  oppositicm.    The  inhabi* 
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tantSy  this  last  winter,  have  been  almost  in  a  state  of 
actual  fiunine.  The  American  embargo  having  prevented 
supplies  coming  from  that  quarter,  hundreds  upon  the 
Islands,  as  well  as  myself  have  been  obliged  to  live  upon 
dried  cod  fish,  frequently  without  a  bit  of  butter  to  render 
it  palatable.  Yet,  notwithstanding  these  severities,  the 
people  have  not  turned  unto  the  Lord.  If  I  could  see 
the  work  of  God  prosper,  I  could  cheerfully  submit  to 
these  privations,  and,  I  think,  be  contented  with  bread 
and  water.  I  have  a  blessed  hope  that  God  will  arise 
and  plead  his  own  cause. 

<<  With  regard  to  my  situation  in  temporal  matters,  as 
yet  I  must  be  dependent  upon  the  funds  at  home.  Ijlie 
coloured  people  have  it  not  in  their  power  to  assist  me» 
and  not  many  besides  think  much  about  the  matter.  I 
hope,  however,  in  future,  my  expenses  will  be  somewhat 
less,  as  my  wife  has  begun  to  keep  a  school,  for  girls,  at 
the  request  of  a  number  of  people.  The  want  of  books 
is  a  serious  difficulty  under  which  I  labour;  for  the  people 
know  nothing  of  the  Methodists  but  by  report,  and  that 
is  of  the  most  unfavourable  nature.  For  it  is  an  un- 
doubted fact,  that  there  were  hardly  any  more  traces  of 
Methodism  or  heart  religion  when  I  came  to  this  Island, 
than  if  no  Missionary  had  ever  set  foot  upon  it.  But  the 
Lord  hath  begun  a  blessed  work.  May  he  canry  it  on  in 
a  glorious  manner,  for  his  mercy's  sake." 

Dur  last  letter  fix)m  Mr.  Marsden  la  dated  about  a 
month  after  the  preceding.    By  this  we  learn  that  he  was 
not  forsaken  either  by  his  hopes  or  fears.    Sometimes  the 
prospect  of  doing  good  was  predominant ;  and  at  others, 
the  prevailing  vices,  ^e  contempt  of  sacred  things,  and 
the  menaces  of  persecution,  which  he  was  compelled  to 
witness,  oppressed  his  spirits,  and  furnished  him  widi  an 
occasion  for  lamentation.    Reiving,  however,  on  the  pro- 
mises of  Him  who  has  en^agea  never  to  leave  nor  forsake 
his  children,  his  expectations  of  bein^  rendered  useful, 
more  than  couhterbalanced  the  opposition  which  he  anti- 
cipated,   and   the  painful  conflicts  which  he  endured. 
This  circumstance^  confirmed  by  the  good  already  done 
through  his  instrumentality,  afforded,  on  the  wholes  mudi 
encouragement  to  his  fluctuating  spirits,  and  animated 
him  with  renewed  confidence  in  God,  to  discharge  with 
zeal  and  prudence,  the  important  duties  of  his  office* 
His  views  of  religicxi,  at  this  time^  may  be  gathered  from 
the  fi>lIowiDg  extract: 
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<^  Benmida^  May^Oy  1809. 

<<  With  respect  to  the  mission  in  this  place,  it  does  not 
as  yet  ailbrd  so  pleasing  a  prospect  as  some  of  the  trans- 
atlantic Isles.  Yet,  blessed  be  God,  though  one  of  the 
last  in  receiving  the  gospel,  I  hope  it  will  not  be  the  last 
in  a  moral  point  of  view.  It  is  true,  the  full  establish- 
ment of  a  flourishing  mission  here  will  be  a  work  of  much 
time ;  and  perhaps  the  principal  end  of  my  coming  to 
the  Island,  will  be  to  pluck  up  the  hurtful  weeds  of  pre- 
judice, with  which  the  place  was  completely  overgrown. 
I  may  also  collect  together  a  small  society  of  one  or  two 
hundred  persons,  and  thus  lay  a  foundation  for  those  who 
may  succeed  me  in  the  mission.  I  hope,  through  the 
divme  blessing,  I  shall  be  enabled  to  finish  the  little 
chapel  which  1  have  already  begun ;  for  on  this  the  fa- 
vourable issue  of  my  labours,  at  least  among  the  co- 
loured people  and  Blacks,  will  much  depend.  For  the 
white  people  will  not  allow  them  to  come  into  private 
houses  in  which  I  usually  preach.  That  the  pride  of  the 
human  heart  should  swell  to  such  a  pitch,  as  to  despise  a 
fellow-creature  for  the  colour  of  nis  skin,  may  seem 
strange;  yet  such  is  the  case.  The  poor  Blacks  are  not 
always  treated  as  immortal  intelligences,  but  in  too  many 
instances,  as  the  tools  of  labour  or  the  instruments  of 
lust.  I  trust,  nevertheless,  that  the  religion  of  the  cross 
will  finally  prevail,  and  triumph  over  all ;  and  that  manv 
of  the  sons  of  Ham,  in  the  great  ^y  of  accounts,  will 
make  it  evident  by,  whose  mstrumentality ''they  were 
broudit  into  the  family  of  God. 

^  rerhaps  it  is  well  for  the  Methodists  that  they  never 
had  any  Right  Reverend,  Right  Honourable,  or  Most 
Noble  ratrons ;  as  they  are  now  brought  back  to  the 
state  of  die  primitive  church,  when  religion  stood  on  its 
own  bottom.  It  is  not  patronage,  it  is  not  money»  it  is 
not  titles,  but  genuine  grace,  holy  zeal,  and  primitive 
simplicity,  that  must  support  and  promote  the  work  of 
God.  May  the  Methoaists  be  ever  k^t  humble^  and 
Grod  will  exalt  them.  May  they  ever  continue  united, 
and  ignorance,  bigotry,  and  prejudice  will  fall  before 
them.  I  am  sorry  to  find,  by  the  last  Minutes,  that 
some  of  the  West  India  Isl^ids  are  without  Missionaries. 
What !  do  our  funds  fail,  or  will  none  of  our  voung  men 
come  forward  in  so  noble  and  blessed  a  causer  Can  we 
ring,  "  O  for  a  trumpet's  voice,  on  all  the  world  to  call,** 
wa  yet  not  be  willing  to  come  and  call  the  poor  forlorn 
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Blacks  from  darkness  to  GocPs  marvellous  light?  Shall 
we  wish  for  *^  a  thousand  tongues  to  sing  his  praise,"  and 
yet  refiise  one  tonpie  to  promote  his  glory  among  our 
Ethiopian  brethren?  Shall  the  Moravian  brethren  in 
this  respect  take  our  crown  ?  Shall  the  sailor,  the  mer- 
chant, the  adventurer,  the  traveller,  the  soldier,  do  more 
for  a  living,  for  interest,  speculation,  knowledge,  or  ho- 
nour, than  we  do  for  the  glory  of  God?  O  that  we 
might,  more  than  ever,  arise  and  shake  ourselves  from 
the  dust,  and  go  forth  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  !  Let 
me  entreat  you  to  do  all  you  possibly  can,  to  send  me  a 
few  Testaments.  Many  of  the  blacks  and  coloured 
people  can  read  a  little ;  and  this  Island  abounds  with 
extremely  poor  white  people.  The  wants  of  these  are 
inexpressibly  great.  May  the  Lord  open  the  way  for  the 
streams  that  flow  from  the  fountain  of  life  and  truth,  to 
water  this  most  barren  Island.  Let  me  entreat  you  also 
to  grant  us  an  interest  in  your  most  fervent  prayers,  that 
Grod  would  pour  his  Spirit  upon  this  proud^  worldly,  and 
wicked  place.'' 

On  the  importance  and  utility  of  distributing  rel^ous 
publications,  Mr.  Marsden,  in  another  letter,  dated  also 
an  May,  makes  the  following  pertinent  and  forcible  re- 
marks :  ^*  You  must  be  sensible,  that  the  cause  of  God 
amonff  the  Methodists  in  England  would  never,  in  all 
probability,  have  come  to  its  present  happy  and  flourish- 
ing state,  had  it  not  been  assisted  by  the  circulation  of 
moral  and  rdigious  publications.     Religious  books  are 
silent  preachers.    They  edifjr  in  the  closet,  the  parlour, 
the  workshop,  and  the  oountmg-house,  and  may  be  made 
the  companions  of  a  cheerful  walk,  or  solemn  seclusion. 
Their  pure  influence  is  like  the  gentle  dew  of  heaven, 
which  refreshes  the  ground  without  noise  or  disturbance. 
They  inculcate  truth  effectually,  and  are  useful  to  the 
reader,  because  they  claim  his  undisturbed  attention,  un- 
dierstanding,    and  memory.      Hence  books   are  useful 
auxiliaries  to  a  mission.    They  exp^l  the  poison  of  pre* 
judice,  recapitulate  the  labours  of  the  pulpit,  carry  truth 
to  the  habitatioMs  of  the  opulent,  and  serve  as  excellent 
precursors  to  the  ministry  of  the  gospel.     I  do  not  ex- 
pect to  do  much  good  in  this  Island  without  books.    The 
majority  of  my  nearers  are  white  pec^le,   who  know 
nothing  of  the  Methodists,  but  what  they  hear  through 
the  channel  of  false  report,  or  malicious  misrepresentation. 
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For  my  own  part,  I  have  very  few  religious  books  in  my 
possession,  and  cannot  help  regretting,  that  I  am  de« 

? rived  of  this  useful  handmaid  of  piehr  and  the  ministry, 
want  books  to  t-ead,  for  my  stock  of  knowledge  is  con- 
fined to  a  narrow  circle ;  I  also  want  books  to  lend,  to 
give  away,  and  to  sell;  for  the  white  people,  the  co- 
loured people^  and  the  Blacks,  all  ask  for  books.  Since 
I  came  to  this  Island,  the  application  to  me  for  hymn- 
books  alone  has  been  very  great :  and  it  is  painful  to  have 
none  wherewith  to  answer  the  demand.  When  in  Nova 
Scotia,  I  made  the  few  books  I  had  in  my  possession  suf- 
fice^ borrowing  whenever  I  had  an  occasion  and  an  op- 
portunity. But,  alas !  my  borrowing  faculty  is  of  no 
service  to  me  here ;  so  that  I  must  either  get  books  from 
England,  or  do  without  them." 

It  happened,  not  long  before  the  preceding  account 
reached  England,  of  the  scarcity  and  necessity  of  books 
in  Bermuda,  that  a  providential  occurrence  favoured  us 
with  an  opportunity  of  complying  with  the  request  with 
which  tlie  statement  is  accompanied.  A  pious  and  bene- 
volent friend  dying,  bequeathed  a  sum  of  money  to  be 
expended  in  the  purchase  of  Bibles  and  Testaments.  As 
his  object  was  the  diffusion  of  sacred  truth,  and  his  design 
charitable,  he  directed  that  the  sacred  volumes  purchased 
with  his  donation,  should  not  be  sold  but  given  away. 
The  case  of  Bermuda  presented  the  trustees  of  this  be- 
quest with  a  favourable  opportunity  of  fulfilling  the 
wishes  of  the  deceased.  The  books  were  accordingly 
purchased,  and  forwarded  to  the  care  of  Mr.  Marsden, 
to  be  distributed  as  his  discretion  should  direct ;  and  we 
have  no  doubt  that  they  have  already  been,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  be  productive  of  happy  efiects  which  will  be  more 
durable  than  the  present  generation  of  men. 

The  last  account,  with  which  we  have  been  favoured 
from  Bermuda,  is  dated  September  3,  1809.  It  was 
written  by  the  leaders  and  stewards  of  the  society,  under 
an  apprehension  that  Mr.  Mai-sden  was  shortly  about  to 
leave  them,  while  they  had  no  assurance  that  another  Mis- 
sionary was  appointed  to  supply  his  place.  In  this  letter 
they  bear  an  honourable  testimony  to  Mr.  Marsden's  cha- 
racter, piety,  zeal,  and  usefulness,  during  the  time  he  had 
been  established  among  them,  and  corroborate,  by  their 
united  testimony,  the  preceding  accounts  which  have 
been  given. 

VOL.  ur.  2K 
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^^  As  Leaders  and  Stewards  (they^  say)  of  the  society, 
raised   under  God,  by  the  labours  of  our  Rev.  IPastor, 
Mr.  iToshua  Marsden,  wbo  was  sent  by  you  to  preach  tbe 
gospel  to  us,  we  beg  leave  to  address  you,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  o^erihg  our  unfeigned  thanks  for  the  regard  you 
nave  had  for  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  inhabitants  of 
this  place.     We  thank  you  for   sending  among  us  a 
minister  of  your  connexion,  who  has  faimfuUy  preached 
the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus ;  and  whose  labours  me  Lord 
of  the  harvest  has  blessed^  by  raising  up  a  goodly  little 
number,  even  in  ungodly  Bermuda.     In  this  place^  before 
his  arrival,  the  people  were  in  as  gross  darkness  as  they 
possibly  could  be,  with  respect  to  religion,  having  their 
minds  totally  alienated  from  that  gospel,  which,  tnrou^ 
the  instrumentality  of  your  Missionary,  lias  indeed  begun 
to  shine  among  us.     This  has  been  tne  case  paiticularhr 
at  St  George's,  where  the  society  has  chiefly  been  raised. 
In  this  place  formerly  nothin|;  but  vice  aoounded,  and 
scarcely  even  a  show  of  religion  appeared,  ^ve  a  little 
formal  worship,  maintained  during  a  small  part  of  the 
forenoon  of  the  Lord's  day.    So  that  Mr.  Marsden  might 
bave  complained,  when  vievring  the  state  of  rehgion  in 
Bermuda  on  bis  arrival,  ^  They  bave  taken  away  my 
Lord,  and  I  know  not  where  they  bave  laid  him.'     But 
Jesus,  who  never  forsakes  his  true  servants,  soon  bore 
testimony  to  his  faithful  minister,  by  giving  him  to  see 
the  reward  of  his  labour,  and  by  plucking  out  of  the 
burning,  to  be  jewels  in  bis  crown,  a  few  brands  from 
that  ungodly  persecuting  number,  which  so  peculiarly 
distinguish  this  our  native  land ;  many  of  whom,  it  is  to 
be  feared,  are  awfully  preparing  themsdves  for  that  fire 
which  shall  never  be  quenched. 

"  In  this  place,  even  now,  it  requires  our  utmost  dili- 
gence to  persevere.  May  Jesus,  the  friend  of  all  who 
cast  their  care  upon  bim,  enable  all  of  us,  who  have  at- 
tempted to  stem  the  torrent,  -to  go  forward.  O  may  we 
never  suffer  our  wishes  to  look  back  upon  Sodom,  but 
may  we  endure  to  the  end.  May  the.promises^  encourage 
us,  who  arc  -surrounded  with  persecutihg  enemies,  to 
exercise  faith  and  patience,  and  may  the  threatenings  de- 
nounced on  apostates,  deter  us  from  giving  up  our  pri- 
vileges. 

"  Surely  you  must  see  from  the  accounts  which  Mn 
Marsden  nas  given  you,  that  the  Lord  has  Uesded  tbe 


tnission  to  Bermuda.  Bi|t  what  if  on  accoiint  of  niany 
urgent  reasons,  he  should  b^  obliged  to  leave  us  ?  What 
viriu  then  bfecoino  of  the  souls  of  those  who  now  call 
Jesus,  Lord  ?  Wliat  can  the  sheep  do  without  the  shep- 
herd ?  The  Q]  state  of  A{r^.  M^rsden's  Ue^th^  will,  in 
all  probability,  compel  them  to  le^ve  us  this  §gmmer. 
We  hope,  therefore,  jou  will  see  the  necessity  of  sending 
another  Missionary  over,  {uid  that  soon,  a9  we  believe 
that  Mr.  Marsden  intends  going  shortly.  But  we  hope 
that  another  labourer  will  lu'rive  to  succeed  him  before  he 
departs^  We,  therefore,  in  behalf  of  our  little  eompany, 
who  are  in  number  nearly  ninety  persons,  hes  that  ano- 
ther minister  may  be  ^nt  as  spon  as  possible^  in  order 
that  the  blessed  wprk,  which  has  been  begun  in  this 
place  by  the  Methodists,  may  not  decline,  and  that  our 
persecutors  may  not  hav^  occasion  to  trii^mph,  in  seeing 
their  predictions  of  our  downfal  verified.  And  that  we 
who  profess  to  turn  to  God  may  be  confirmed^  and  th^t 
many  more  may  be  enlisted  under  the  banner  of  Jesus, 
which  is  alreadv  displayed  in  thi$  ungodly  place. 

^*  We  hope  toat  tnis  our  joint  request  will  have  its  due 
weight,  apQ  that  you  will  not  be  inattentive  to  the  en- 
treaties of  a  body  of  people,  when  the  information  com- 
municated by  an  individual  heretofore  drew  your  atten- 
tiun.  We,  however,  observe  by  the  way,  tli^it  ^s  the 
members  of  society  are  poor,  being  two-thirds  coloured 
people,  it  will  be  necessary,  for  a  time,  that  the  Mission- 
ary should  be  supported)  in  A  great  measure,  from  home ; 
though  every  thing  that  can  will  be  done  to  keep  him  from 
b^g  burthesisome  tp  our  friends  in  England. 

The  preceding  address  concludes  with  an  earnest  soli- 
citation for  Bibles»  Testaments,  and  religious  tracts,  that 
might  be  distributed  among  such  as  were  disponed  to  read. 
Jt  may,  therefore,  be  inferred,  that  those  books  which 
were  sent  in  compliance  with  Mr.  Marsden's  previous  re- 

auest,  had  not  arrived  at  Bermuda  in  September,  when 
\ie  above  address  was  dated.  Lipng  before  this,  however, 
we  hope  they  have  reached  the  Island,  and,  in  a  great 
iQCasure^  Qbtaine.d  a  circulation  among  the  more  thought- 
ful part  <tf  th^  inh«ibitants.  But  the  success  resulting 
from  the  pious  donation,  we  cannot  expect  immtdiately 
U>  know.  Indeed  4he  benefit,  of  which  reading  is  pro- 
ducUve^  mufohjU  itself  by  slow  ^nd  imperceptible  degrees. 

2  K  2 
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It  is  like  the  refreshing  dew  distilling  on  the  tender  herb ; 
and  the  cause  which  leads  to  this  eroct,  may  be  compared 
to  bread  cast  upon  the  waters,  that  shall  be  found  after 
many  days. 

Mr.  Marsden  at  present  continues  in  Bermuda,  to  dis* 
pense  among  those,  who  are  hungering  and  thirsting  after 
righteousness,  the  bread  and  water  of  life ;  and  to  warn 
those  who  are  living  without  hope  and  without  God  in 
the  world,  of  their  impending  ruin.  It  is  not  probable^ 
however,  that  he  will  continue  much  longer  in  this  place. 
The  precarious  state  of  his  wife's  health  calls  for  a  re- 
moval to  a  less  relaxing  climate,  to  which  she  had  been 
long  accustomed.  But  her  necessities,  not  being  ex«- 
tremely  urgent,  do  not  demand  an  immediate  departure  ; 
and  her  pious  husband  has  too  much  the  love  of  precious 
souls  at  heart,  to  suffer  him  to  remove  without  some  im- 
perious occasion,  till  another  suitable  person  can  be  pro- 
cured to  supply  his  place. 

Hitherto  I  have  endeavoured  to  trace  the  origin,  dis- 
asters, suspension,  and  re-establishment  of  the  mission. 
And  it  must  be  obvious  to  all,  who  cast  their  eyes  over 
these  pages,  that  though  Mr.  Stephenson  was  made  the 
blessed  instrument  of  mtroducing  the  sound  of  the  gos- 
pel, as  taught  by  us,  into  Bermuda,  yet  Mr.  Marsden 
must  be  considered  as  the  spiritual  father  of  the  little 
church  that  now  appears.  Of  Mr.  Stephenson's  labours 
scaixely  a  vestige  of  fruit  remained  on  his  arrival,  so  that 
he  had  the  foundation  to  lay  anew.  And  though  sur- 
rounded with  hostility,  and  exposed  to  dan^r  in  a  va- 
riety of  forms,  yet  we  behold  a  number  of  serious  persons 
raised  up  by  his  istnmientality,  but  little  inferior  to  that 
which  the  violence  of  persecution  dispersed.  Thus  fer 
the  governor  has  really  afforded  that  protection  which  he 
promised,  when  an  application  was  first  made  to  him. 
And  without  doubt  his  example  and  resolution  have  awed 
into  silence  many  of  those  who  disapprove  of  both.  For 
this  peace  we  desire  to  be  grateful  to  God,  who  can  turn 
and  guide  the  hearts  of  men. 

At  present  the  mission  may  be  considered  as  only  in 
its  infancy ;  and  the  few,  who  have  been  induced  to  pro- 
claim for  God,  we  trust,  are  only  the  first-fruits  of  an 
approaching  harvest.  Wicked  as  many  of  the  '  inhabit- 
tants  are,  they  are  not  too  bad  for  divine  grace  tp  purify 
and  reclaim.    The  change,  which  shall  be  wrought  in 
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their  hearts  and  lives,  when  they  turn  unto  the  Lord, 
will  be  rendered  the  more  conspicuous  from  the  contrast 
which  now  appears.  And  we  hope  the  time  is  not  re- 
mote, when  many,  who  now  make  light  of  the  gospel, 
shall  declare  what  the  Lord  has  done  for  their  souls, 
while  their  ungodly  neighbours  shall  stand  astonished, 
and  say — "  What  hath  God  wrought. !" 
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CHAP.  XLIV. 


Cuba. 


Discovered  ly  Columbus;  explored  hy  Sebastian;  invaded 
by  Velasquez ;  and  defended  by  Haiuey^  a  ^Cacique. — 
Anecdotes  of  Haiuey  ^nd  the  Indians. — Hatuey  defeated^ 
and  retires,  to  the  forests. — Taken^  and  burnt  alive* — 
The  Island  subdued  ly  Velasquez. — Unsuccessfully  at^ 
tacked  by  Admiral  Vernon  in  1741. — Settlement  and 
wealth  of  the  Havannah. — Expedition  against  itj  under 
Lord  Albemarle  and  Admiral  Pococke. — Forces  employed. 
— Progress  of  the  expedition. — Commencement^  progress, 
distresses  attendant  on,  danger,  and  final  termination  of 
the  siege. — Treasures  found  in  the  city^  and  importance 
of  the  acquisition. — Restored  to  Spain  by  treaty. — Subse^' 
quent  state  of  defence. — Conjectures  on  its  juJtwre  destiny, 
•^—Extent,  situation,  natural  advantages,  harbours,  towns, 
appearance,  productions,  and  state  of  cultivation. — Num^^ 
ber  and  complexion  of  the  inhabitants.-^Animals.'-^ 
Bloodhounds;  origin,  mode  of  rearing,  feeding,  train' 
ing,  and  exercising  them. — Purposes  to  which  they  are 
professedly  and  actually  applied. — Barbarities  prac^ 
tised.^'-Staie  of  religion. 

Spain  has  had  the  honour  of  discovering  the  new . 
world,  and  the  disgrace  of  murdering  its  inhabitants* 
The  former  of  these  deeds  she  effected  through  the 
genius  of  a  daring  and  enlightened  foreigner;  but  the 
latter  through  her  own  native  spirit,  trammelled  by  in- 
tellectual fetters,  and  accustomed  to  human  blood. 

If  this  statement  be  just,  it  is  easv  to  discover  on  which 
side  the  scale  prepondefiates.  On  this  point  the  impartial 
world  has  long  since  decided.  We  cannot  therefore  but 
join  the  common  suffrage, — that  Spain  has  borrowed  her 
glory,  and  merited  the  detestation  of  mankind.  That  she 
has  done  the  former,  we  need  only  advert  to  the  history 
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t>f  Cblnmbus ;  wxd  tiiat  she  hfts  done  the  latter,  we  need 
xm]y  survey  the  fatstony  of  Cuba  and  Sl  Domingo,  or  to 
take  into  one  view, — 

*^  All  Cortez  murdered, — all  Columbus  found.'' 

The  -Island  of  Cuba  was  discovered  by  Columbus  in 
the  j^ear  149^ ;  and,  from  its  vast  extent,  was  deemed, 
■by  dl,  some  part  of  a  ccmtiaent,  which  thcrv  had  not  kt- 
vure  to  explore.    Columbus,  intent  upon  nnding  some- 
thing new,  consigned  ihis  point  ov^&r  to  future  navigators, 
tind  finally  died,  without  being  able  to  ascertain  the  fact* 
T%e  adventarcfrs  of  Spain,   and  ocoeaionally  those  of 
<rther  nations,  having  traversed  those  seas,  till  no  more 
lioid  remained  to  to  discovered,  began,  about  the  year 
1508,  to  inform  themselves  of  the  extent  of  those  do- 
minions, of  which  they  had  obtained  previous  possession. 
St.  Donringo^  in  consequence  of  its  gold,  claimed  the 
first  attention ;  and  Cuba  the  second,  because  of  its  ex- 
tent 

Qf  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  Jamaica,  Hispaniola, 
Porto  Rica,  and  Cnba,  end  of  the  conduct  of  the  Spa- 
niards towards  them,  we  have  already  giv^i  an  accoimt  in 
the  second  chapter  of  our  first  volume :  said  it  is  needless 
to  repeat,  in  this  place^  those  barbarous  displays  of  wan- 
'tcm  cruelty,  which  stamp  human  nature  with  an  indelible 
disgrace.     The  prospect  of  gold  which  Hispaniola  af- 
ibrded,  caused  the  inhabitants  of  that  devoted  Island,  to ' 
ieel,  in  the  first  instance,  the  merciless  cruelty  of  their 
*invaders.    And  when  these  had  been  considerably  r&- 
dnoed  in  nmnber,  the  same  thirst  for  human  blood  en- 
-deavoured  to  quench  itself  in  that  of  the  unhappy  victims, 
who^  by  escaping  the  first  blast  of  Spanish  mry,  had 
fbund  a  temporary  asylum  among  their  devoted  brethren 
In  other  Islands. 

It  was  in  the  year  151J,  that  Diego  de  Velasquez 
-safled  from  Hispaniola,  from  which  Cuba  is  divided  by 
nothing  but  a  narrow  channel,  to  make  a  conquest  of  tb« 
isitter.  This  was  about  three^  years  after  one  Sebastian, 
"by  the  orders  of  Nicholas  Ovando,  had  sailed  round  it, 
and  thereby  ascertained,  that  what  had  hitherto  been 
thought  to  be  a  part  of  -some  unexplored  continent,  was 
but  an  Island  of  considerable  extent  Velasquez,  when 
lie  set  out  on  this  expedition,  had  under  his  command 
four  ships,  on  board  of  which  were  SOO  men.  These 
arrived  safely  at  the  desired  spot,  and  landed  on  an 
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Eastern  point  on  the  South  part  of  the  Islandi  near  « 
port,  which,  after  his  own  name,  be  called  lago,  a  name 
which  it  still  continues  to  bear,  and  which,  for  its  extent, 
safe  anchorage,  depth  of  water,  and  universal  securi^, 
has  been  justly  esteemed  one  of  the  finest  harbours  in  tne 
world. 

Over  the  district  on  which  Velasquez  landed,  a  Ca- 
cique, or  chieftain,  presided,  whose  name  was  Hatuey. 
He  was  one  of  those  few  that  had  found  means  to  aban- 
don Hispaniola,  to  escape  the  furv  of  the  white  men. 
His  former  residence  had  taught  him  enough  of  their 
dispositions,  to  excite  within  his  bosom,  qu  their  first 
approaches,  the  mixed  emotions  of  dread  and  detestation. 
The  vast  country  of  Cuba,  on  the  arrival  of  Hatuey, 
was  but  thinly  peopled;  he  therefore  fouud  no  difficulty 
in  obtaining  a  territor}'.  Many  of  his  former  subjects, 
who  had  found  an  opportunity  of  escaping  the  slavery  of 
their  countrymen,  followed  him  in  this  retreat*  These 
were  joined  by  others  who  *had  resided  on  Cuba,  and 
agreeably  to  their  simple  notions  of  government  and  so- 
ciety, they  formed  a  little  state,  relied  for  their  sustenance 
on  the  bounties  of  nature,  and  lived  in  peace. 

f  latuey,  always  fearful  of  a  visit  from  the  whife  men, 
was  continually  on  the  alert,  and  anxiously  anticipating 
what  he  dreaded  to  witness.    At  length  his  apprehensions 
were  realised.    lie  beheld,  at  a  distance,  the  Spanish  ships 
approaching^tow^ard  the  shore,  and  instantly  summoned 
the  bravest  of  the  Indians,  both  of  his  subjects,  and  of 
those  who  made  the  defence  of  the  Island  one  common 
cause,  and  relating  to  them  what  he  knew  of  their  in- 
vaders,   exhorted  them  to  make  a  vigorous  resistance. 
But  at  the  same  time,  while  he  pressed  them  to  use  eveiy 
exertion  to  repel  their  foes,  he  iranklyatold  them,  that  all 
their  efibrts  would  be  ineffectual,  unless  they  could  con- 
trive to  render  "  the  god  of  the  white  men  *'  propitious  to 
their  cause,  either  by  sacrifices  or  invocations.     The  god 
of  the  white  men  was,  however,  a  term  which  they  did 
not  understand ;  and  this  induced  them  to  request  an  ex- 
planation.    ^^  Behold  him  there,"  replied  Hatuey,  point- 
ing with  his  finger,  at  the  same  time,  to  a  vessel  filled 
with  gold ;  **  behold  that  mighty  divinity ;  let  us  invoke 
his  aid."     At  Hatuey's  speecn  the  Indians  gazed  upon 
each  other  with  mute  astonishment,  equally  at  a  loss  to 
conceive  how  the  metal  could  be  a  god,  or  if  a  god, 
how  they  and  their  forefathers  could  have  lived  so  many 
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ttges  in  ignorance  of  his  divinity.  But  this  was  no  time 
«ither  to  propose  doubts  or  to  expect  a  solution  of  them. 
They  surveyed  the  metal  with  new  attention ;  they  sanff 
and  danced  round  it ;  they  paid  it  homage;  and  resignea 
themselves  wholly  to  its  protection*  Thus  was  the  rude 
and  unfashioned  ore  metamorphosed  into  a  deity;  and 
these  unsuspecting  children  of  nature  were  taught  to  be- 
lieve, that  gold  was,  in  reality,  the  god  of  the  Spaniards, 
on  whose  account  so  many  inhumanities  had  been  pnu> 
tised,  and  so  much  blood  had  been  spilled* 

But  these  marks  of  reverence  did  not  satisfy  the  en«> 
lightened  mind  and  restless  suspicions  of  Hatuey;  and 
therefore,  after  the  first  excesses  of  their  devotion  were 
over,  he  renewed  his  speech  in  the  following  language: 

*<  We  must  not  expect  any  happiness  so  long  as  the 
god  of  the  Spaniards  remains  among  us*  He  is  no  less 
our  enemy  tlian  they.  They  seek  nim  in  every  place, 
and  establish  themselves  wherever  they  find  him^  Were 
he  hidden  in  the  cavities  of  the  earth,  they  would  dis- 
cover him.  Were  we  to  swallow  him,  they  would  plunge 
their  hands  into  our  bowels  and  drag  him  out  There  is 
no  place  but  the  bottom  of  the  sea  that  can  elude-  their 
search.  When  he  is  no  longer  among  us,  doubtless  we 
shall  be  forgotten  by  them."  This  speech  had  the  desired 
effect.  The  Indians  brought  their  gold,  and  after  they 
had  collected  the  whole  together,  they  deliberately  threw 
it  into  the  sea. 

In  the  mean  while,  the  Spaniards,  ignorant  of  these 
religious  ceremonies,  advanced  to  theil'  shores;  and  "their 
musquets  and  cannons,  (says  Raynal)  those  tremendous 
deities,  dispersed,  with  their  thunder,  the  savages  who 
endeavoured  to  resist."  Hatuey,  finding  himself  aban- 
doned, retired  to  the  woods,  m  the  hope  of  finding, 
among  the  beasts  of  the  forest,  that  safety  which  was  not 
to  be  obtained  aniong  his  own  species.  But  his  flight 
was  as  vain  as  it  was  precipitate*  The  invaders  of  nis 
territories,  the  dispersers  of  his  subjects,  and  the  mur- 
derers of  his  countrymen,  soon  learned  the  route  he  had 
taken.  He  was  pursued,  he  was  overtaken,  and  wait' 
condemned  to  be  burned  alive ;  because^  if  permitted  to 
f  live  at  large,  he  mighty  on  some  future  day,  re-assemble 
the  Indians,  and  incite  them  to  rebel." 

Between  his  capture,  his  sentence,  and  the  execution 
of  it,  the  stages  were  but  short.  Hatuey  was  soon 
bound  to  the  stake,  and  surrounded  with  fuel,  which 
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watted  only  for  the  fire,  before  it  encivded  hioi  in  the 
flames.  It*  was  just  at  this  moment,  that  one  of  the  Ca*- 
tholic  priests  presented  himself  before  the  Cacique^  ofier- 
iiig  him  the  rite  of  baptism  here,  and  the  felicities  of 
Paradise  hereafter  I  After  having  expatiated  on  the 
happiness  which  lay  on  th0  other  side  of  the  flames, 
which  were,  at  that  instant,  about  to  be  Idndled,  he  was 
interrupted  by  the  unfortunate  victim^  who  wished  to 
know  ^*  wbether  there  were  my  ^aniards  in  that  happgf 
.  place  P"  "  Yes,"  replied  this  brwadk  of  infallibility,  «  but. 
there  are  none  but  good  ooes."  **  Th€  best  ef  Aem^  re- 
turned Hatucy,  mre  good  for  nothing.  I  mil  not  go  to  a 
place^  where  I  should  be  in  danger  of  meeting  one  ^*  tbenu 
TttUc  910  more  to  me  of  yoiur  rdigum^  but  leaoe  me  to  die.* 

<<  The  Cacique  (says  Raynal)  was  bmned,  the  God  of 
the  Christians  was  dishonoured,  and  his  cross  was  stiuned 
Twifh  human  blood  :  but  Velasquez  found  no  more  ene- 
mies to  oppose  him.  AU  the  Caciques  hastened  to  do 
homage  to  him.  After  the  mines  had  been  opened,  and 
It  was  foimd  that  they  did  not  answer,  the  inhabitants  of 
Cuba,  becoming  useless,  were  extermmated;  for  at  that 
time  *to  conquer  was  to  destroy.  One  of  the  hu'gest 
Islands  in  the  worid  did  not  cost  tlie  Spaniards  a  single 
man ;  but  what  profit  have  they  drawn  from  the  conquest 
of  Cuba?" 

To  answer  this  question,  with  which  die  Abbe  Raynal 
closes  his  paragraph,  is  not  an  easy  task.  If  their  profits 
have  been  great,  the  Spaniards  have  kept  them  from  the 
world ;  for,  as  the  same  author  has  observed,  <<  it  would 
be  saying  too  much,  to  assert  that  the  hundredth  part 
of 'this  Island  is  cleared." 

More  than  two  centuries  elapsed  from  the  conquest  of 
'     the  Island  by  Velasquez,  before  it  became  noted  for  any 
inemopablie  transaction.     During  the  above  period,  the 
^   Spaniards  that  settled  on  it  gradually  increased ;  but  as 
they  were  chiefly  employed  in  traflSoking  with  those  ships 
which  H'cre  bound  to,  and  returned  fnom  the  Spanish  set- 
tlements on  the  continent,  agriculture  became  no  more 
'than  an  appendage,  or  a  secondary  consideration.     The 
wealth,  so  iar  as  gold  and  silver  can  constitute  it,  whidi 
naturally  came  from  those  vessels,  which  were  laden  with 
the  spoils  of  the  new  world,  tended  to  increase  ttieir  ha- 
bitual haughtiness;  so  that  they  cultivated  no  more  land 
than   necessity  compelled   them  to  cultivate,  to  supply 
their  own  demands,  and  to  barter  with  those  traders  wh» 
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tduched  upon  their  ishoreS)  the  necessaries  of  life  for  jdie 
gold  of  New  Spain. 

It  was  not  long  after  Cuba  was  disoovered  to  be  an 
Island,  that  Ponce  de  Leon^  who^  in  1512,  had  nuule 
an  attempt  to  ravage  the  f'lorida  shores,  became  ac- 
quainted With  the  Baliama  chuineL  The  discovery  of 
this  passage,  which  lies  to  the  North*west  of  Cuba,  im- 
^  mediatdy  led  the  Spaniards  to  conclude^  that  the  advan- 
tageous route  with  which  this  would  furnish  them,  would 
facilitate  their  expeditionf  to  Mexico^  and  afibrd  them 
shelter  in  case  of  disaster  or  danger.  To  confirm  them  in 
this  opinion,  a  safe  and  capacious  harbour  presented  itself 
on  the  Nordi-wesi  pbrt  of  the  Idand,  in  which  their  ships 
were  sure  to  find  a  refuge  from  impending  storms.  This 
harbour  belonged  to  a  part  of  the  Island,  ^ow  well 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Havaonah.  ^^  This  port 
(says  Raynal)  was  afterwards  found  very  oonvenient,  for 
vessels  mspatched  from  Caithagena  and  Porto  Belio^ 
which  in  a  short  time  purBued  the  same  course,  always 
putting  in  there^  and  waiting  for  one  another,  that  they 
mifl^t  sail  in  greater  pomp  to  old  Spain." 

Tlie  harbour  of  the  Havannah  being  thus  made  a 
rendezvous  for  shipping,  whose  camoeh  consisted  of  the 
richest  treasures  of  tne  world,  soon  led  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  colony,  and  finally  to  the  building  of  a  cityi 
which,  through  the  vast  sums  expended  by  the  sailors, 
abounded  with  money.  In  1561,  the  number  of  its  in- 
habitants amounted  to  300  families;  these  were  nearly 
doubled  at  the  banning  of  the  sixteenth  century ;  and, 
towards  the  middle  <^  tl^  seventeenth,  they  consisted  of 
10,000  souls. 

In  the  yeiur  174>1,  after  an  unsuccessful  attempt  had 
been  made  on  Carthagena  by  Admiral  Vernoc^  be  di<* 
rected  the  fragments  ot  his  sidkUr  and  dispirited  followers 
against  the  Island  of  Cuba.  But  this  expedition  onl  v 
tended  to  aggravate  his  past  misfortunes,  and  to  tarnish 
his  former  §Iory  with  a  deeper  stain* 

*^  The  miscarriage  of  this  expedition  against  Cartha- 
gena, (sap  Hume)  which  had  cost  the  nation  an  immense 
sum  of  money,  was  no  sooner  known  in  England,  than 
the  kingdom  was  filled  with  murmurs  and  discontent ; 
and  the  people  were  depressed  in  proportion  to  that  san- 
guine hope  by  which  they  had  been  elevated.  Admiral 
Vernon,  instead  of  undertaking  any  enterprise  which 
might  have  retrieved  the  honour  of  me  British  arms,  set 
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flaiI4rom  Jamaica  with  the  forces,  in  July,  and  anchored 
in  the  South-east  part  of  Cuba,  in  a  bay,  on  which  he 
bestowed  the  appellation  of  Cumberland  harbour,  lie 
troops  were  landed,  and  encamped  at  the  distance  of  20 
miles  farther  up  the  river,  where  they  remained  totally 
inactive,  and  subsisted  chiefly  on  salt  and  damaged  pro- 
visions, till  the  month  of  ffovember ;  when,  being  con- 
siderably diminished  by  sickness,  they  were  put  on  board 
again  and  reconveyed  to  Jamaica.-  He  was  afieward  re- 
inforced from  England  by  four  ships  of  war,  and  about 
dOOO  soldiers ;  but  he  performed  nothing  worthy  of  the 
reputation  he  had  acquired;  and  the  people  began  ta 
perceive  that  they  had  mistaken  his  character/' 

But  although  this  foolish  enterprise  of  Admiral  Vernon 
accomplished  nothing  but  the  loss  of  many  of  his  soldiers 
and  his  own  disgrace,  it  was  not  sufficient  to  cause  Great 
Britain  to  abandon,  for  ever,  a  project,  which  promised 
riches  even  beyond  the  reach  of  calculation.  A  favour- 
able moment,  and  a  happy  coincidrace  of  circumstances, 
were  all  that  were  wanted  to  encourage  her  to  renew  the 
attack.  This  happy  coincidence  did  not  occur  till  nearly 
eleven  years  aaemids.  ^ 

The  year  1 763,  so  memorable  in  the  naval  annals  of 
this  country,  for  the  conquest  of  Martinico,  Grenada,  St. 
Lucia,  St.  Vincent,  and  Tobago,  was  crowned  also  with 
the  capture  of  the  Havannah,  under  the  direction  of  Lord 
Albemarle  and  Admiral  Pococke.  Whether  the  success 
of  the  expedition  that  had  been  fitted  out  against  Marti- 
nico was  known  to  the-  British  ministry,  at  the  time  that 
this  against  the  Havannah  was  planned,  can  hardly  be 
ascertained ;  but  if  known,  it  was  not  made  public.  The 
British  ministry,  however,  confident  of  success,  issued 
directions  fer  a  considerable  portion  of  those  troops,  that 
had  been  employed  in  its  reduction,  to  reimbark  and  re* 
pair  immediately  into  a  certain  latitude,  to  join  an  arma^ 
ment  about  to  sail  from  England ;  that,'in  case  of  a  rup« 
ture  with  Spain,  which  was  then  expected,  and  which 
would  be  soon  determined,  the  united  forces,  meeting  in 
the  given  latitude,  might  make  an  immediate  descent 
upon  the  Havannah. 

The  squadron  from  England  sailed  from  Portsmouth 
on  the  5th  of  March,  and  found,  on  their  arrival  at  the 
North-west  point  of  Hispaniola,  the  detachments  which 
had  been  so  successful  in  the  rediiction  of  Martinico. 
This  was  the  given  latitude  in  which  both  had  heeu 
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to  cruise^  to  wait  the  arrival  of  Aat  wjbieh 
should  happen  to  be  absent  Their  whole  force,  after 
diis  junction,  amounted  to  19  ships  of  the  line,  18  smaller 
vesi»els  of  war,  and  150  transports,  on  board  of  which 
were  about  10,600  troops.  These  were  expected  to  be 
reinforced,  before  they  entered  into  actual  service,  with 
about  4000  more  from  the  northern  continent  of  America. 
The  land  forces  were  placed  under  the  direction  of  Lord 
Albemarle,  and  those  of  the  sea  under  that  of  Admiral 
Pococke. 

As  the  season  was  far  advanced,  and  they  were  still  at 
a  considerable  distance  from  the  place  of  their  destina* 
don,  not  a  moment  of  time  was  to  be  lost  The  hurri- 
cane months  were  fast  approaching ;  and  their  principal 
hope  of  obtaining  a  port  of  safety,  depended  upon  the 
valour  of  their  arms.  The  enemy,  whom  they .  were 
about  to  encounter,  they  treated  with  contempt;  they 
considered  them  as  enervated  by  sloth  and  luxury;  as 
unaccustomed  to  the  fatiffues  of  war ;  and  as  totally  un- 

Ereparted  to  resist  that  force  which  they  were  about  to 
ring  against  them.  But  the  boisterous  elements  thev 
surveyed  in  a  very  di£ferent  light  A  tremendous  hum- 
cane,  should  it  overtake  them  on  an  enemy's  coast,  even 
after  their  troops  had  elfiscted  a  landing,  would  prove 
fatal  to  the  fleet,  dispirit  the  soldiers  on  shore,  and  totally 
ruin  the  whole  expedition. 

To  reach  the  object  of  their  wishes  there  were  two 
ways,  the  one  on  the  South  of  Cuba,  and  the  other  on 
the  North.  The  former  was  by  fiur  the  safest,  but  it 
would  require  a  considerably  longer  time;  the  latter  was 
direct,  but  dangerous  even  in  an  extreme.  The  appre- 
hension of  approaching  hurricanes  determined  this  doubt- 
ful  question,  and  directed  the  Admiral  to  take  the  shortest 
way  to  gold. 

The  passage,  through  which  he  undertook  to  steer  hit 
fleet,  was  extremely  narrow,  and  so  bounded  on  each 
side  by  sands  and  shoals,  that  even  single  vessels  chose 
to  pursue  their  voyages  by  a  diflerent  routes  i-ather  than 
run  the  hazard  of  forcing  a  passage  through  the  Bahama 
Straits.  To  increase  the  boldness  of  this  adventure,  not 
a  single  pilot  was  to  be  fomid  on  board  of  the  fleet,  on 
whose  experience  they  could  depend  for  safety.  *^  The 
Admiral,  however,  (says  Hume)  being  provided  with  a 
good  chart  of  Lord  Anson's,  was  determined  to  make 
the  experiment,  and  to  trust  to  his  own  sagacity,  conduct 
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gmni  tiailttlc^  Sb  bold  an  attempt  had  Mvdr  been 
made ;  but  every  precaution  was  taken  to  guard  this  bold* 
nesB  from  the  imputation  6f  temerity.  A  yeasel  was  sent 
to  reconnoitre  the  passage,  and,  when  relumed,  was 
ordered  to  take  the  lead;  some  frigates  followed;  sloops 
and  boats  were  stationed  on  the  shallows  to  the  right  and 
left,  with  well  adapted  signals,  both  for  the  day  and  the 
night  The  fleet  moved  in  seven  divisions,  and  being 
favoured  with  pleasant  weather,  and  secured  by  the  ad- 
mirable dispositions  which  were  made,  they  without  the 
smallest  loss  or  interruption,  got  clear  throu^  this  peri- 
lous passage,  too  miles  in  lenoth,  on  the  5th  of  June^ 
having  entered  it  the  27th  of  May. 

<<  liie  Havanhah,  the  object  of  their  long  voyage,  and 
of  so  many  anxious  hopes  and  fears,  was  now  before 
them.  This  pWe  is  not  denominated  the  capital  of 
Cuba;  St.  Isgo,  situated  at  the  South-east  part  of  the 
Island,  has  timt  tide ;  but  the  Havannah,  though  the  se* 
cond  in  rank,  is  the  first  in  wealth,  size,  and  importanoe. 
The  4iartx)or,  which  is  perhaps  the  best  in  the  world,  is 
entered  by  a  narrow  passage  about  half  a  mile  long,  and 
expands  itself  afterwards  into  a  capacious  basin,  sufficient 
to  contain  a  thousand  sail  of  the  largest  ships,  having 
almost  throughout  six  fatlioms  of  water,  and  being  per- 
fectly oover^  from  every  wind.  Here  the  rich  fleets 
from  the  several  parts  of  the  Spanish  settlements  rendee- 
vous,  before  they  finally  set  out  on  their  voyage  to  Eu- 
rope ;  a  circnmstanoe  which  has  rendered  the  Havannah 
on6  of  the  most  opulent,  flourishing,  and  populous  cities 
in  the  western  world. 

**  Suitable  to  its  importance  was  the  care  witih  which 
the  narrow  entrance  into  the  bay  was  fortified.  On  a 
))rojecting  point  of  land,  to  the  East  of  the  channel 
stood  the  Moro,  a  very  strong  fort,  having  two  bastions 
towards  the  sea,  and  two  more  on  the  land  side,  with  a 
wide  and  deep  ditch  cut  out  of  the  rock.  The  opposite 
prait  to  the  Westwand  was  secured  by  another  ibrt  called 
the  Pnntal,  which  was  also  surrounded  by  a  ditch  cut 
out  in  the  same  manner,  and  was  every  way  well  calcu- 
lated for  co-operating  with  the  Moro  in  the  defence  of  the 
harbour.  It  had  likewise  some  batteries  that  opened  upon 
the  country,  and  flanked  part  of  the  town  wall.  Bat  this 
Wall,  and  the  fortifications  of  the  city  itself,  were  not  in 
&  good  condition.  The  wall  and  the  bastions  wanted  re- 
pair :  the  ditch  was  dry,  and  of  no  considerable  width ; 


and  the  ooTered  way  was  almost  in  nsina.  It  bu  Aeaiet 
ibre  been  thought  by  some  military  meny  that  the  operar 
tioQs  ought  to  nave  been  begun  with  the  attack  of  the 
town  by  land ;  especially  as  it  was  utteriy  impossible  ta 
attack  it  by  sea,  tne  entrance  of  die  harbour  being  not 
only  defended  by  the  forts,  but  by  fourteen  Spanish  ships 
•of  the  line,  three  of  which  were  afterward  sunk  in  the 
channel,  and  a  boom  laid  across  it." 

^^  The  Moro  (says  Raynal)  is  raised  so  high  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  that  even  a  first-rate  ship  of  war  could 
aot  batter  it.  But  the  Puntal  has  not  the  same  advan^ 
lages."  It  is,  nevertheless,  so  situated,  that  it  can  ojjly 
be  altacked  by  a  very  narrow  channel,  in  which  the  asr 
sailants  must  be  exposed  to  such  a  tremendous  fire  from 
the  heavy  artillery  of  the  Moro,  as  but  few  will  be  able 
to  withstand.  "  The  Havannah,  therefore^  (according 
to  Raynal)  can  only  be  attacked  with  any  hope  of  suc^ 
cess  on  the  land  side,  and  even  should  such  an  attempt 
be  made,  the  difficulties  to  which  a  besieging  army  would 
be  exposed  are  almost  insurmountable.  Fifteen  or  sixr 
teen  thousand  men,  which  are  the  moat  that  could  be 
employed  in  this  expedition,  would  not  be  sufficient  to 
invest  the  works,  which  are  not  only  formidable,  but 
cover  a  vast  extent." 

But  whatever  may  have  been  the  opinion  o(  Kajnaal, 
or  of  any  other  writer  on  this  side  the  question,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  Lord  Albemarle^  either  firom  hb  ignorance  of 
the  fortifications  be  was  about  to  attack,  or  firom  his  su- 
perior skill  in  military  tactics,  thought  very  differently 
upon  the  subject.  He  well  knew  that  the  reduction  of 
the  Moro  must  immediately  be  followed  by  the  surrender 
of  the  city,  and  he  well  knew  also  that  if  be  had  directed 
his  efforts,  in  the  first  place,  against  the  town,  his  arm^ 
would  have  been  so  much  weakened,  as  to  render  his 
success  doubtful,  whoi  he  should  direct  the  vigour  of 
4iis  troops  against  the  Moro.  It  has,  however,  been 
asserted,  that,  by  pursuing  the  plan  which  he  adopted, 
he  added  amsideraoly  to  the  difficulties  of  an  enterprise^ 
extremely  hazardous  in  its  most  inviting  form ;  and  that^ 
after  thus  exposing  his  brave  soldiers  to  unnecessary  &r 
tigues,  and  sacrificing  many  valuable  lives  which  pru- 
dence might  have  preserved,  he  ran  the  dreadfiil  risk  of 
having  his  whole  fleet  destroyed  by  the  approaching  bus- 
rioanes. 

Bat  whatev^  may  h|ive  been  iha  merit  or  demerit  of 
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Lord  Albemarle  on  this  occasion,  the  conduct  of  the 
Spanbh  governor  admits  of  no  apolo^«  More  tlian  a 
month  had  elapsed  from  ihe  time  in  which  he  knew  that 
hostilities  had  commenced,  and  this  in  which  the  British 
forces  appeared  upon  his  shore,  and  yet  nothing  had  been 
able  to  banish  his  supineness.  It  is  true,  no  intimations 
might  have  reached  him  that  an  attack  was  meditated 
against  the  Havannah.  But  the  richness  and  importance 
of  the  place  should  have  instructed  him  to  prepare  for 
the  events  of  war,  to  resist  an  attack,  and  to  prevent 
a  surprise.  Instead  of  this,  no  preparations  to  meet  the 
occasion  had  been  made ;  they  had  no  balls  adapted  to 
fheir  cannon;  they  had  no  cartridges;  nor  had  they  a 
single  gun  or  firelock  fit  for  immediate  use. 

On  tne  arrival  of  the  English,  all  was  confusion  and 
alarm. — Every  thing  was  wanted;  but  every  thing  re- 
mained to  be  done.  Even  the  fleet  that  had  he&a,  sta* 
tioned  in  the  harbour  was  unfit  for  action ;  their  seamen 
were  unaccustomed  to  any  other  duty  than  that  of  idle 
parade ;  and  their  officers,  instead  of  stimulating  them 
to  exertions  by  their  language  and  example,  ingloriously 
shrunk  from  the  danger  vrnich  threatened  the  colony, 
acknowledged  by  their  timid  apprehensions  how  much 
they  dreaded  to  &ce  a  British  foe. 

Common  prudence,  says  Hume,  would  have  suggested 
the  propriety  of  keeping  their  fleet  ready  for  action ;  and 
as  tneirs,  and  that  of  tne  English,  were  not  far  firom  an 
equality,  and  could  be  of  very  little  service  in  the  port, 
they  should  have  put  out  to  sea,  and  hazarded  the  issue 
<^  an  engagement.  A  battle,  maintained  with  spirit, 
though  finaUy  unsuccessful,  might  have  so  &r  disabled 
their  opponents,  as  to  unfit  them  for  any  further  attempts, 
afler  a  dear-bought  naval  victory*  The  loss  of  the  whole 
Spanish  fleet  in  this  way  might  have  saved  the  city;  but 
the  city  once  taken,  nothing  could  save  the  fleet.  Either 
through  extreme  cowardice  or  infatuation,  the  only  use 
they  made  of  their  shipping  was  to  sink  three  of  them 
behind  a  strong  boom  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbour. 

^^  This  precaution,  (observes  Raynal)  has  proved  detri- 
mental only  to  the  Spaniards,  who  have  not  been  able  to 
weight  up  these  large  vessels;  and  there  was  the  less 
reason  for  it,  as  the  enemy  would  not  have  attempted  to 
force  their  way  into  the  harbour,  which  was  defended  by 
the  Moro  and  the  fort  on  the  point"  The  entrance, 
prior  to  this  expedient,  was  very  narrow,  which  being 
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gimrded  on  both  sides  by  rocks,  obliged  bU  ships  to  keep 
an  exiu:t  coarse  in  order  to  avoid  them.  This  very  cir* 
cumstance  would  have  exposed  them  to  the  tremendous 
fire  of  the  Moro ;  and  the  dread  of  its  artillery  would 
have  been  sufficient  to  deter  the  most  daring. 

The  British  commanders^  not  altogether  ignorant  of 
the  confusion  which  prevailed  within,  hastened  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  assistance  which  this  opportunity  af- 
forded ;  and  therefore,  in  a  very  short  time,  made  every 
preparation  necessary  for  the  landing  of  the  troops* 
when  every  thing  was  in  order,  the  admiral,  with  a 
considerable  part  of  the  fleet,  directed  his  course  to  a 
different  part  of  the  Island,  putting  on,  at  the  same  time^ 
all  the  appearance  of  an  intention  to  disembark  the  troop9 
under  his  own  eye.  In  the  meain  while,  another  detacn- 
nient  of  the  fleet,  under  the  direction  of  Commodore 
Keppell  and  Captain  Harvey,  having  the  troops  under 
their  command,  silently  approached  ue  shore  to  the  East- 
ward, and  effected  a  landing  without  the  least  opposition ; 
while  the  attention  of  the  inhabitants,  pursuing  Admiral 
Pococke  in  the  feint  which  he  was  making  to  the  West- 
ward, on  purpose  to  awaken  their  apprehension,  scarcely 
allowed  them  time  to  suspect  their  real  design* 

^^  It  was  on  this  Eastern  side  that  the  principal  army 
was  destined  to  act.  It  was  divided  into  two  bodies,  the 
one  immediately  occupied  in  the  attack  on  fort  Moro^ 
and  the  other  m  covering  the  siege,  and  in  protecting 
the  parties  employed  in  procuring  water  and  provisions. 
The  fbrmet  corps  was  commanded  by  Major  General 
Keppdl,  and  the  latter  by  Lieutenant  General  Elliott. 
A  detachment  under  Colonel  Howe,  was  encamped  near 
the  West  side  of  the  town,  to  cut  off  its  communication 
with  the  country,  and  to  keep  the  enemy's  attention  di- 
vided.-'— Hume. ' 

In  attacking  the  Moro,  the  want  of  water  is  a  difficulhr 
to  which  the  oesiegers  must  be  invariably  exposed.  It 
may  indeed  be  ha^  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  camp, 
but  that  which  they  can  take  in  this  situation,  instead  of 
affi>rdihg  them  relief,  will  prove  mortal.  The  only  river 
in  which  that  is  to  be  obtained,  which  is  good,,  h  at  tbd 
distance  of  three  leagpes ;  this  must  be  procured  in  boats ; 
and  the  delay,  whicli  must  invariably  attend  the  constant 
voyages  which  they  will  be  obliged  to  make  to  procure 
this  necessary  article  must  eventually  weaken  the  forces, 
and  render  them,  in  a  considerable  degree,  unfit  for 
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sertke.  in  additioii  to  tbia,  the  ixilwbiliililA  tf  ifce  fifer 
vanna^,  apprised  of  die  rituation  of  their  enemiaB,  will 
use  eteiy  exertion  to  cut  off  d^r  supplies;  and  the  b^ 
siegers,  baling  no  odier  way  to  procure  relief,  wiH  be 
compelled  to  kave  a  strong  detachment  in  intrencteienta 
to  protect  the  watering  parties,  and  to  prevent  their  com- 
munication wiUi  the  camp  fipoin  being  interrapled. 

These  erih  were  felt  in  all  their  forc^  when  the  at' 
tack  was  made  in  1763,  which  we  are  now  deBoibing. 
The  hardships  which  the  troops  sustained  from  a  scarci^ 
of  water  in  tnis  bnming  climale^  were  at  once  excruct- 
adng  and  incredible.  ^  The  earth  was  every  where  so 
thin^diat  they  could  wilh  difficulty  cover  themselves  in 
their  approaches.  The  want  of  water  was  also  very  dis- 
tressing. They  were  obliged  to  fetch  it  from  a  great 
distance^  as  itiere  was  not  any  spring  of  river  near  thcniy 
and  so  scanty  and  precarious  was  the  supply,  procured 
with  much  labour,  that  th^  often  feund  it  necessary  to 
have  recourse  to  what  the  shipe  could  afibrd/' — Hume* 

Even  in  the  commencement  of  die  siq^e,  the  distresses 
to  which  the  sc^diers  were  exposed,  were  sufficient  to 
damp  the  ardour  of  any  but  the  bravest;  their  labours 
were  excessive ;  and  yet  they  only  led  to  sevener  toilsr 
TTieir  roads  of  commanicadon  wore  to  be  cut  through 
forests  that  were  almost  impenetrable;  and  their  hean^ 
artillery  was  to  be  dragged,  for  a  vast  way,  over  a  rougb 
.and  rocky  shore.  To  many  their  exertions  and  sufferii^ 
were  intolerable;  the  powerful  oo-operadon  of  labour, 
thirst,  and  excessive  beat,  became  insupportable;  they 
sunk  beneath  the  complicated  burden,  and  expired  amidst 
die  violence  of  their  faticrues. 

Every  obstacle  was,  Aowever^  at  length,  sunaounted 
by  the  astonishing  intrepidity  and  perseverance  of  the 
British  troops ;  and  batteries  were  erected  on  the  ridge  oi 
ft  contiguous  hill,  which  rose  to  a  level  with  the  ibrt. 
These  were  no  soener  finished  than  opened;  and  the 
efiects  which  they  produced  were  great,  even  beyond  cal- 
culaiionr    The  Spanish  ships,  wiUiin  the  harbour,  were 
compelled  to  quit  their  stations,  and  to  letne  to  a  place 
in  which  they  could  neither  ofi^  nor  receive  any  annoy- 
ance.    The  a^istanee,  which  these  batteries  afforded  to 
the  besi^ers,  enabled  ihem  afterwards  to  proceed  with 
greater  expedition  in  their  works,    and  to  repel,  with 
considerfdm  slaughter,  a  sally  thftt  was  made  by  die  gav« 
risour 
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The  SptfuurdB)  m  the  mean  wUle^  nmsed  fron  tlieir 
mtlre  inddLence^  by  seeiDg  danger  ao  ncsr  ^dr  gates, 
Imd  made  xiae  of  every  exertioiiy  thftt  time  and  circuiii^ 
'Stances  placed  within  their  po«rer,  to  defend  theil'  dtys 
and  forts  «gainst  the  attacks  en  the  besiegers.  And  what- 
ever snpinenes  Aey  might  have  mauKsted  while  the. 
enemy  was  at«a  distance,  they  now  mdoiikylM  :their  mCi- 
▼ity  to  sustain  the  attack  widi  the  most  heroic  bravery. 
They  plainly  saw  that^th  their  irablic  and  private  tr«s. 
Mros  were  at  stake;;  that  no  external  succours  were  to  be 
emected^  and  that  dick  destiny  depended  upon  their 
valonr  anid  perseverance.  The  Mom,  in  which  consisted 
tkeur  chief  defence^  was  most  advantageously  situated, 
and  the  vesoaroes  of  thar  extensive  eonntry  furnished 
them  with  considczable  snppKes.  Their  confidence  of 
nkimate  eueeete  tended  to  increase  their  vigour  and 
courage^  and  inspired  diem  with  that  ^vtitude  which  is 
so  necessarj  to  insure  oonqmst. 

At  the  same  dme^  ais  a  constant  tsomasianicatien  was 
kept  ttp  between  the  British  .fleet  and  their  land  forces,  a 
mutual  co-operation  ga^  diem  an  opportunity  of  assist- 
ing each  other,  and  a  promoting  ^e  welfive  cf  the  com- 
mon cause.  It  was  on  the  1st  of  July,  t^t  the  batteries^ 
whidi  we  )kave  already  mentioned,  were  opened.  On 
iihie  sMiie  day  Captain  HaiFir^  brouj^t  three  of  the 
largest  ah%>&  in  *uie  British  Aeet  into  a  posidon  that 
midit  roost  divert  the  enemy's  attendon;  and^  laying 
theur  broadsides  against  the  ;fert,  began  a  motft  terrible 
cannonade^  whn^  kated  far  seven  bnrs  without  the  least 
intermission. 

The  £re  whids  they  kqiit  up  was  iretnmed  by  the  Moro 

widi  equal  constancy,  and  with  nrnch  greater  e£fect     S^ 

tualed  on-  a  xock  of  considaraUe  devatioa,  it  was  proof 

against  all  the  efibrts  of  the  ships,  the  guns  of  whidi 

could  with  difficttUy  be  bson^t  to  bear;  and  even  those 

4haft  codd  take  dbe  fiorest  aim  were  productive  of  little 

or  no  exeeodott.    At  the  sttne  time^  die  ardllery  fixnn 

the  ofyceite  fort  of  Fontal  having  them  fully  m  view^ 

and  being  leept  in  oontinaal  pkiy,  made  a  ocmsideraUe 

bttfoc*;  mdf  in  cojqiDcdGn  ^sritti  die  eannon  of  die 

Moro^  redmced  the  vessds  to  a  nrtre  wreck.    Finding 

thebr  eonditiaii  haaBardoos^  and  dieir  exerticms  ineffectual 

diey  fbnnd  it  necesaary  to  retreat  from  the  scene  of  action, 

to  save  the  ehms  firom  absolute  destroetkm.    Even  this 

was  a  work  oi  no  inconsiderable  difficulty.    They  had 
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been  so  much  shattered  in  the  unequal  contest^  which 
they  had  voluntarily  sustained,  that  they  became  almost 
ungovernable.  This,  however,  by  extraordinary  exer- 
tions they  at  length  e£fected,  and  the  vessek  were  with- 
drawn from  the  reach  of  the  enemy's  cannonade. 

But  though  they  had  been  unable  to  make  any  impress 
sion  upon  the  walls  of  the  fort,  and  had  suffered  so  so^ 
verely  in  the  contest,  their  extertions  were  far  from 
having  been  made  in  vain.  The  attention  of  the  besieged 
was  so  much  engrossed  by  the  attack  from  the  ships,  uiat 
they  partially  negleclfed  die  constant  fire  which  bad  been 
kept  up  from  the  batteries.  This  gave  the  besiegera  an 
opportunity  of  estimating  the  strength  of  the  enemy,  and 
of  calculating  upon  the  probable  effects  of  a  constant 
cannonade ;-— of  enabling  them  to  survey  more  at  leisure 
the  parts  which  appearea  least  invulnerable;-— of  observ* 
ing  the  direction  in  which  their  fntiire  attacks  should  be 
made,  in  order  to  insure  success ;— and  of  securing  them- 
selves in  thd  best  manner  possible  from  the  effects  of  the 
enemy's  artillerv,  when  they  should  again  be  involved  in 
a  tremendous  cioud  of  smoke  and  fire. 

<'  As  soon  as. the  Spaniards  (says  Hume)  were  released 
firom  the  ships  of  war,  they  returned  to  their  duty  on  the 
land  side,  and  revived  their  defence  with  great  spirit* 
An  unremitting  cannonade  was  kept  up  by  both  parties 
for  several  days,  with  a  fierce  emulation;  and  the  military 
skill  and  spirits  of  the  assailants  were  put  to  the  severest 
trial.  In  the  midst  of  this  sharp  and  doubtful  conCenti(Mi, 
the  capital  battery  against  the  fort  took  fire^  and  being 
chiefly  consructed  of  timber  and  fascines  dried  by  intense 
heat,  the  flames  soon  became  too  powerful  for  opposition* 
The  battery  was  almost  wholly  consumed.  The  labour 
of  600  men  for  17  days  was  destroyed  in  a  &w  hours,  and 
all  was  .to  be  constructed  anew. 

'^  This  stroke  was  the  more  severely  felt,  as  it  happened 
at  a  time  when  the  other  hardships  of  the  si^  were  be>-. 
come  almost  intolerable.  The  diseases. of  die  dimate^ 
increased  by  rigorous  duty,  had  reduced  the  army  to  half 
its  number..  Five  thousand  soldiers  were^  at  one  time^ 
unfit  for  service  through  various  distempers,  and  3000 
sailors  were  in  the  same  condition.  The  want  ci  neces- 
saries  and  refreshments  aggravated  their  sufferings,  and 
retarded  their  recovery.  The  provisions  were  bad ;  and 
the  necessity  of  bringing  from  a  distance  a  scanty  simply 
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of  water,  e:}thau6ted  all  their  force.  Besides,  as  the  seo^ 
son  advanced,  the  prospect  of  succeeding  grew  fainter. 
The  hearts  of  the  most  sanguine  sunk  within  them,  when 
they  beheld  this  gallant  army  wasting  away,  and  consi-* 
dered  that  the  noble  fleet,  which  had  rode  so  long  on  an 
open  shore,  must  be  exposed  to  inevitable  ruin,  if  the 
hurricane  sea^n  should  come  on  before  the  reduction  of 
the  place.  A  thousand  languishing  and  impatient  looks 
were  cast  out  for  the  reinforcements,  which  were  expected 
from  North  America,  but  none  appeared ;  and  the  few^ 
who  still  preserved  some  remains'  of  strength,  were 
obliged  to  bear  up  under  the  load  of  double  duty,  and  of 
afflicting  accidents.  Another  battery  took  -fire  before  the 
fm'mer  could  be  repaired ;  and  the  toil  of  the  besiegers 
unfortunately  increased  in  proportion  as  their  strength 
diminished.  Many  fell  into  despair  and  died,  overcome 
with  fatigue,  anguish,  and  disappointment'' 

But,  notwithstanding  these  disasters — ^this  complication 
of  misfortunes, — ^and  uiese  hardships,  no  thoughts  were 
entertained  by  them  of  abandoning  their  enterprise. 
Their  numbers,  though  small,  were  resolute  even  beyond 
their  strength;  and  the  efforts  which  they  made  were 
such  as  would  not  have  disgraced  their  whole  army  in  all 
its  vigour.  The  prowess  of  the  whole  seemed  to  be  com- 
pressed into  en  essence;  as  though  the  dead  and  the 
disabled  had  bequeathed  their  strength  end  coutage  to 
those  whd  had  retained  their  health. 

The  riches  which  allured,  and  which  nothing  appa^* 
rendy  but  a  wall  separated  from  them,  infused  into  their 
bosoms  a  resolution^  which  no  danger  could  repress. 
This  also  wa^  guarded  by  the  disgrace  of  returning  to 
their  native  land,  baffled  and  disappointed.  The  resist- 
ance of  the  enemy  became  an  incentive  to  urge  them  to 
superiority ;  so  much  so,  that  interest,  pride,  and  honour, 
united  their  forces  in  this  critical  moment,  when  the  re- 
duction of  their  numbers  wanted  the  joint  influences  of 
all  these  motives.  It.  was  the  reinforcement  of  hope, 
united  with  the  resolution  of  despair,  thai  taught  them 
to  disregard  alike  the  smalbiess  of  their  own  numbers, 
the  calamities  of  thehr  condition,  and  the  strength  of  the 
enemy;  and  that  filled  them  with  a  determination  to 
know  no  medium  between  conquest  and  death. 

Inspired  with  these  enthusiastic  resolutions,  they  be^an 
their  work  with  redoubled  ardour.  The  batteries  which 
had  been  consumed  with  \he  enemy's  fire^  were  speedily 
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reflhceii  their  ^ims  were  remounted;  a  ctononade  re- 
cofflmenoed ;  their  fire  became  equal  to  that  of  the  fort; 
it  aoon  roee  to  a  superiority;  thej  maintained  it;  they 
cilenoed  the  tbvnder  of  the  fort;  they  dismaalled  iti 
upper  works;  and,  on  the  30th  of  Jiily»  nade  a  lodge* 
m^t  in  the  coiFered  way. 

It  was  just  at  this  important  crisis,  that  some  merdianC 
8hip%  by  their  fortunate  arrival,  afibrded  the  beo^i^n 
some  opDsideraMe  assistance.  Among  other  articlesi  Uiej 
famished  them  with  some  cotton  bags,  which  wene  m 
the  utmost  service  to  the  enpnecffs,  and  greatly  fbdlitated 
the  aj^roaches  whidi  thcnr  were  canning  on ;  andwhic^ 
without  thes^  it  is  hi^ly  fRob^Ie,  they  would  have 
been  obliged  to  abandon^  as  Uie  earth  was  insufficient  to 
cov^r  them  finom  the  annoyance  of  the  enemy^ 

WitUn  a  fisw  days  after  the  arrival  of  the  above  melv 
chant  ships,  the  knofexpected  reinforcements  firom  Ame* 
rica  appeared  in  sigbt  Four  of  the  transpcnts  had  been 
wrecked  in  the  straits  of  Babitma,  but  providentially 
the  men  had  bees  sav«d  on  the  newhbooring  LJands. 
These  were  immediately  taken  to  the  navafinah  by  five 
vessels,  which  were  instantly  dispatched  to  conduct  them 
lather.  Tims  the  reeent  successes  of  the  beste^ers,  the 
assistaaeeih^  had  derived  from  the  merchant  ships,  and 
the  arrival  of  fbe  reurfbrcementa,  all  tended  to  give  fresk 
vigour  to  their  operations,  to  inspire  them  with  fresh  cob.-* 
fidence^  and  to  ^  the  besieged  with  intimidatii^  appvo- 
henfiions« 

<^  But  a  sudden  difficulty  i^peared,  just  at  theseembag 
accomplishmfflut  of  the  work.  An  imniieiuse  ditch,  cut  in 
the  solid  rock,  80  &et  deem  and  40  &et  wid^  yawned  be- 
foce  them,  <and  stopped  thdr  prv^tess.  To  fill  it  up  by  any 
means  af^peared  impossible,  fiifficult  as  the  work  of 
minuig  was  in  these  ciceumstBiiGes,  it  was  the  <mly  expe- 
dient And  even  this  might  have  proved  iaipradttcdl>}e, 
had  not  a  Chin  ridge  of  rode  been  fi>rtunatdy  left  to  cover 
the  ditch  towards  the  sea.  On  this  narrow  ridgc^  the 
xnioers,  thom^  quite  exposed,  passed  the  gulf  with  very 
little  loss^  aiKl  buried  themselves  in  the  waU.'^ — Hume* 

Affiurs  were  now  putting  on  a  aerioiis  aspect  to  the 
besieged*  Tfadr  assailants  had  alreadv  accomplished 
what  they  had  thought  i«pracdcri»le ;  and  they  were  now 
actually  preparing  to  blow  up  the  fort.  Tlie  governor  of 
the  Havannidk,  marking  the  ttansactions  of  the  sieffe, 
fadbaU  Iheir  drager,  and  thought  k  h«h  time  to  make 
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«im0  povmifcl  eflfort  to  a&td  thein  idief.  The  redoetion 
of  the  MoK>  appeaiied  inevitable,  if  left  to  its  own 
strength ;  and  the  conquest  of  that  fortress  covld  hardly 
^1  to  invohre  it  m  the  redaction  cf  the  town.  But,  un» 
fortunately  for  him,  his  exertioiis  came  too  late.  The  &- 
Tourable  moment  in  which  they  might  have  {nrored  de- 
strucdve  to  the  besiegers  was  now  past ;  and  his  endea^ 
vour  to  relieve  a  fortress  that  i^as  doomed  to  8ubinissi<»i9 
could  only  add  to  that  carni^,  which  had  already  rdgned 
too  long.  The  British  were  now  flushed  with  the  assurance 
of  conqnest;  their  troops  were  on  the  recovery;  they 
were  reinforced ;  and  their  enemies  were  dispirited ;  so 
that  scarcely  any  thing  could  either  damp  the  ardour  of 
the  former,  or  revive  that  of  the  latter.  The  case,  how- 
ever, was  grown  urgent ;  it  was  the  last  resource ;  and 
the  governor  did  what  lay  in  his  power  to  afford  the 
Moro  relief 

Having  collected  tc^edier  about  1300  Negroes,  Mti- 
lattoes,  and  some  white  men,  belonging  to  the  countiy 
militia,  unacquainted  with  discijdine,  and  ignorant  of 
military  subordination,  he  transported  them  across  the 
harbour,  qu  their  landing,  they  immediately  ascended 
the  hills,  and  forming  themselves  into  such  order  as 
might  be  expected  from  the  description  given  of  them, 
they  attacked  the  English  posts  with  a  d^ee  of  courace 
that  cKceeded  their  prudence.  Thrice  did  they  renew  the 
onset,  and  thrice  were  they  repulsed  with  consideri^ble 
loss.  The  British  guards  indeed,  in  the  first  instance^ 
were  taken  by  surprise;  but  they  defended  themselves 
with  so  much  resolution,  that  the  whole  body  of  the  be- 
siegers received  the  alarm,  before  the  new  assailants  could 
make  any  impression  so  as  to  injure  their  works. 

The  posts  which  the  enemy  attacked  were  reinforced 
in  an  instant,  as  soon  as  the  alarm  became  general;  this 
was  succeeded  by  a  sharp  skirmish ;  and  this  by  a  total 
discomfiture  of  the  newly  raised  forces.  A  disorderly 
rabble,  commanded  by  officers  at  once  ignorant  of  their 
duty,  and  destitute  of  authority,  could  not  be  expected 
to  persevere  in  making  a  formidable  resistance.  They 
soon  gave  way ;  and  terror  and  confusion  were  the  im- 
mediate consequences.  They  hurried  to  the  precipice  of 
the  hill,  which  they  had  ascended  with  so  much  difficulty 
and  haste,  and  were  precipitated  over  it  with  still  greater 
speed.  Numbers,  who  bad  survived  the  attack,  were 
ikiughtered  in  their  disofderiy  retreat ;  and  many  «v«n 
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of  thote  who  avoided  the  sword^  were  drowned  in  a^* 
tempting  to  reach  their  boats.  Some,  however,  escaped 
to  convey  the  doleful  tididgs  of  their  discomfiture^  and 
of  the  loss  of  their  companions  in  misfortune,  to  the 
cit^  which,  at  this  moment,  trembled  for  its  &te. 

The  destiny  of  the  Moro  now  became  inevitable.  The 
only  method,  which  external  assistance  could  adopt  to  a^- 
fora  it  relief,  had  been  attempted ;  and  this  had  failed  of 
success.  The  same  action,  which  had  defeated  the  rabble^ 
had  cut  off  the  communication  of  the  Moro  with  the 
city ;  and  this  afforded  protection  to  thosc^  who  were  at 
this  instant  undermining  its  walls.  These  were  circum- 
stances with  which  the  besieged  could  not  be  unac- 
quainted; they  had  therefore  nothing  further  to  hope^ 
but  every  thing  to  fear.  Still,  however,  they  held  out, 
with  a  resolution,  which,  though  their  dancer  might  have 
shaken,  it  could  not  overcome.  They  maae  no  proposals 
for  capitulation,  no  overtunes  of  compromise.  Dd^ance 
seemed  to  have  usurped  the  place  ot  dismay ;  and  their 
conduct  indicated  that  they  had  formed  a  determination 
to  sell  their  lives  as  dearly  as  possibly  and  to  prefer  death 
to  submission. 

It  was  on  the  30th  of  July  that  the  mines  made 
their  fatal  explosion.  Th^,  however,  did  their  business 
only  in  a  partial  manner  ;  nevertheless,  part  of  the  wall 
was  thrown  down.  This  fell  into  the  aitch,  and  lefl  a 
small  breach,  which,  though  very  narrow  and  difficult, 
was  deemed  practicable  by  the  engineer  for  the  men  to 
enter.  The  troops  ordered  on  this  most  important  and 
dangerous  service^  undertook  the  enterprise  more  from 
choice  than  compulsion ;  from  a  confidence  of  ultimate 
success,  though  they  could  not  but  be  fully  assured  that 
many  lives  would  be  sacrificed  in  the  attempt  Neverthe- 
less, the  prospect  of  finding  a  termination  of  all  their 
toils,  either  by  death  pr  immediate  conquest,  silenced 
every  other  consideration,  and  urgedi  them  forward  with 
alacrity  to  mount  the  breach. 

Headed  by  Lieutenant  Forbes,  and  supported  by  Lieu- 
tenant Colonel  Stewart,  they  entered  the  aperture,  and 
prepared  for  the  decisive  assault.  The  issue  did  not  long 
remain  in  suspense ;  for,  on  entering  the  works  with  an 
undaunted  resolution,  they  entirely  disconcerted  the  gar- 
rison, which,  though  desperate,  was  in  the  utmost  con* 
fiision  apd  disorder.  During  the  first  onset  the  conflict 
was  sharp  and  bloody,    About  400  of  the  Spanish  soldiers 
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were  instantly  either  cut  to  pieces,  or  perished  in  attempt* 
ing  to  make  their  escape  from  a  citadel,  which  ivas  now 
no  longer  tenable.  A  great  number  threw  down  their 
arms  and  begged  for  quarter,  which  was  instantly  ff ranted. 
The  Marquis  de  Gonzalez,  who  was  the  second  m  com-* 
mand,  benolding  the  flight  of  his  countrymen,  endea- 
voured to  stop  their  departure,  but  his  efforts  were  ine& 
fectual,  and  he  was  killed  in  the  attempt.  The  governor^ 
Don  Lewis  de  Valesco,  having  collected  a  small  number 
of  his  most  resolute  soldiers,  in  an  intrenchment  round 
his  flag*stafi^  fell  nobly  in  defending  his  colours,  which 
neither  hope  nor  danger  could  induce  him  to  strike. 
His  death  decided  the  fortime  of  the  day.  The  brave 
soldiers,  having  no  one  to  direct  them,  soon  grew  relax. 
in  their  exertions,  and  relinquished  the  defence  of  a  post 
which  it  was  impossible  to  rescue^  and  their  surrender 
immediately  threw  the  whdie  fortress  into  the  hands  of 
the  British*  The  assailants  in  this  conflict  had  only  twa 
lieutenants,  and  twelve  men  killed :  and  one  lieutenant, 
four  Serjeants,  and  twenty-four  privates,  woimded* 

The  Spaniards  in  the  city,  and  in  Fort  Puntal,.  in  the 
mean  while,  were  distant  spectators  of  tlie  breach,  and 
of  the  entrance  of  the.  British  soldiers  into  the  garrison ;. 
but  as  all  communication  had  been  cut  ofiP,  they  waited 
in  gloomy  suspense  to  learn  the  issue  of  the  conmct.  0£ 
this,  the  British  colours  being  hoisted  in  the  room  of  the 
Spanish,  soon  gave  the  unpleasant  information.  No 
sooner  did  they  perceive  the  British  flag  unfurled,  than 
both  from  the  city  and  the  fort,  they  directed  their  can- 
noQ  against  the  Moro.  In  this  garrison  many  of  the 
guns  had  been  dismounted  during  the  siege,  and  the 
cx>nmieror8^  through  the  excess  oi  fatigue  which  they 
had  Deen  obliged  to  endure^  were  in  but  a  bad  condition 
to  sustain  an  attack..  No  choice,  however^  remained  in 
their  power.  Their  condition^  though  preferable  to  that 
which  they  had  Ultherto  experienced,  was  not  such  as  to 
exempt  them  from  alarm.  They  had  indeed  but  little  to 
fear ;  but  they  had  not  reached  the  object  of  their  wishes, 
and  it  was  no  time  for  them  to  sufifer  a  relaxation  of  their 
vigour. 

^beir  first  step  was  to  remount  the  cannon,  and  to  re- 

Bir  those  damages  which  their  awn  guns  had  occasioned* 
aving  completed  this  task,  they  proceeded  to  erect  some 
batteries  upon  an  eminence- that  commanded  the  city;, 
vou  III.  2  N 
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On  these  they  mounted  a  number  of  caniion,  bringmgf 
in  aU,  no  less  that  threescore  piece  to  bear  at  onee  upon 
the  Havannah. 

On  the  completion  of  these  batteries^  and  prior  to 
their  being  opened,  Lord  Albemarlei  to  pot  an  end» 
as  soon  as  pcMSsible^  to  the  carnage  which  must  other- 
wise ensue^  dispatched  his  Aide-Se-camp,  on  the  10th 
of  August,  with  a  flag  of  truce,  to  the  ffoTemor  of 
the  city,  giving  him  directions  to  summon  nim  to  sur- 
render, and  to  explain  to  him  the  destruction  that  awaited! 
them  in  case  of  a  refusal.  The  governor,  r^urdless  of 
the  summons  and  threatening^  returned  for  an  answer, 
^  That  he  was  under  no  imeasy  apprehensioni^  and  thai  he 
wnM  hold  out  to  the  last  e^ttremity.^  But  he  soon  learned 
a  Tery  different  lesson. 

The  flovemor's  answer  was  no  sooner  recdved,  than 
Lord  Albemarle  determined  to  bombard  the  town.  Tht 
cannonade  commenced  with  the  next  morning.  It  was 
heavy ;  it  was  tremendous ;  it  was  destructive.  It  con- 
tinued without  intermission  for  six  hours,  at  the  end  of 
which  all  the  guns  of  the  city  were  silenced,  and  flags  of 
truce  were  hung  out  on  every  quarter,  solidtii^  that  ca- 
pitulation which  had  been  rgected  on  the  preceding  day. 

A  cessation  of  hostilities  took  place  immediately;  and 
a  deputy  was  sent  from  the  dty  to  the  camp  of  the  be- 
idegers,  to  hear  the  conditions,  whidb,  on  tne  preceding 
day  they  might  in  part  have  dictated ;  and  taaqjnst  mea- 
sures for  the  surrender  of  the  place.  The  Spaniards 
exerted  themselves  to  die  utmost  to  preserve  the  snipping, 
and  to  have  the  harbour  declared  neutral;  but  these 
exertions  were  unavmling.  Two  days  were  spent  in 
altercations,  and  in  transmlttitig  messages  from  the  camp 
to  the  Qtj,  and  from  the  city  to  tht  camp.  Bnt  Lord 
Albemarle  was  steady  to  his  purpose ;  and  the  Spaniards, 
finding  all  their  efforts  ineffectual,  at  length  consented  to 
include  both  the  shipping  and  the  harbour  in  the  com* 
mon  fate^  which  had  overtaken  both  the  Mbro  and  the 
city. 

It  was  therefore  finally  agreed ; — «  That  the  city  of 
liceoannahj  and  a  district  of  ISO  miles  to  the  Westward, 
included  in  its  government,  together  with  the  Puntal  Castle, 
and  aU  the  ships  in  the  harbour,  shoidd  be  surrendered  to 
his  Britannic  Majesty  z^^That  the  garrison  should  be  aU 
lowed  the  honours  of  war,  and  be  conveyed  to  Old  Spain : 


"^TTiat  private  ptcpetty  should  be  secured  to  He  inhabit 
iantSf  and  that  they  should  enjoy  their  former  l€P9DS  and 
religion^  xtithout  ir^Fringement  or  molestation!* 

jft  was  on  the  14th  of  August  that  the  conquerors  todk 
possession  of  the  city;  and  though  the  booty  they  found 
there  was  not  equal  to  their  expectations,  it  was  such  a^ 
in  any  other  place  besides  the  Havannah,  would  have 
been  deemed  immense.  lo  silver  and  valuable  merchan* 
dise^  belonging  to  his  Catholic  Majesty,  they  found  nearly 
to  the  amount  of  three  millions  sterlings  oesides  a  vast 
quantity  of  arms,  artillery,  ammuuitioo,  and  military 
stores.  Of  pr»iraie  property  no  estimation  can  be  made; 
it  was  secured  by  treaty,  and  the  article  was  not  violated. 
But  forming  our  estimate  of  these  treasures  from  the  na* 
ture  of  those  ships  which  h^  rendezvoused  in  the  port^ 
th^  amazine  riches  of  their  cargoes,  the  prodigality  of 
seamen,  and  the  length  of  time  uat  the  wealth  had  been 
accumulating,  they  must  have  been  immense. 

^^  The  conquest  of  Havannah,"  says  Hume,  ^^  was  the 
most  considerable,  and,  in  its  consequences,  the  most  der 
cisive  blow  that  had  been  struck  since  the  beginning  of 
the  war.  It  united  in  itself  all  the  honours  and  advan- 
tages that  can  be  acquired  in  hostile  enterprises.  It  was 
a  military  triumph,  that  reflected  the  brightest  lustre  on 
the  courage^  steadiness,  and  perseverance  cf  the  British 
troops.  Its  e£fect  on  the  enemy's  marine  made  it  equal 
to  ihe  greatest  naval  victory.  Nine  ships  of  the  line  and 
four  frigates  were  taken :  three  of  the  former  description 
bad  beea  sunk  by  the  Spaniards,  as  has  been  already 
mentioned,  at  the  beginning  of  the  sieg%  to  stop  the  en*> 
trance  into  the  port ;  and  two  more,  that  were  in  for- 
wardness on  the  stocks,  were  destroyed  by  the  con- 
querors. 

<<  The  harbour  itaelf  was  of  still  greater  value  than  the 
fleet  It  absolutely  commanded  the  only  speedy  passage 
by  which  the  Spanish  ships  could  sail  from  the  bay  of 
Mexico  to  £)urope^  so  that  the  court  of  Madrid  could 
no  longer  receive  any  supplies  from  the  West  Indies,  ex- 
cept by  such  routes  as  were  equally  tedious  and  uncertain. 
The  reduction  of  the  Havannah,  therefore,  not  only 
distressed  the  enemy  by  stoppinff  the  sources  of  their 
wealth,  but  likewise  opened  to  the  Ekiglish  an  easy  avenue 
to  the  centre  of  their  American  treasures.  The  plunder 
found  at  this  place  should  also  be  taken  into  the  account^ 
It  impoverished  Spain,  and  enriched  the  captors;  and 
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though  it  contributed  nothing  directly  to  the  public  ser* 
vice,  it  might  be  said  to  increase  the  stock  of  the  British 
nation,  and  to  supply  those  prcxligious  drains  of  qiecie^* 
foreign  armies." 

But  how  advantageous  soever  the  Havannah  might 
hajve  been,  as  to  its  intehial  resources,  and  as.  a  path  to 
future  conquests  on  the  Western  continent,  it  was  destined 
to  remain  but  a  short  time  in  our  possession.  It  afforded 
us  barely  time  to  survey  its  excellencies,  and  contemplate 
its  connexions,  before  it  reverted*  back  to  the  Spaniards, 
its  former  possessors.  It  was  captured  in  1762,  and  was 
restored  by  treaty  of  peace  in  1763.  Since  that  time  it 
has  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards,  who,  sensible 
of  its  importance,  and  profiting  by  the  disasters  of  the 
above  year,  have  not  only  repaired  its  former  fortifica- 
tions, but  added  new  ones,  which  have  nearly  rendered 
the  town  and  harbour  inaccessible  to  all  attacks. 

Cuba  is  by  far  the  largest  Island  in  the  American 
archipelago:  it  exceeds  Hispaniola,  which  af^roaches 
nearest  to  it,  by  no  less  than  2400  square  miles.  It 
stretches  from  East  to  West  about  700  miles  in  length, 
and  is  about  90  miles  in  breadth,  containing,  in  the 
whole,  38,400  square  miles.  As  its  extremities  are  irre- 
gular, it  engrosses  various  degrees  of  latitude,  extending 
from  the SOUi  to  the 2Sd  deg. North,  and  stretchingfrom 
74  to  87  deg.  of  longitude  West  from  London.  TThere 
is  a  range  of  hills,  some  of  which  are  of  considerable 
height,  that  runs  through  the  middle  of  the  Island. 
These,  as  they  have  never  been  cultivated,  have  afforded 
but  a  partial  evidence  of  the  nature  of  their  soil.  Thdr 
aspect^  however,  is  not  promising;  and  perhaps  their  most 
valuable  production  is  die  native  forests,  with  which  they 
are  chiefly  covered.  Exclusively  of  the  hills,  the  land  is 
In  general  open,  and  neariy  level;  in  many  places  ex«- 
tremely  rich,  and,  in  almost  all,  capable  of  a  profitable 
cultivation. 

But  notwithstanding  its  vast  extent,  Cuba  has  verv  few 
rivers,  and  of  these  few,  none  of  tliem  are  navigable  for 
vessels  of  any  considerable  burden.  They  rise  in  general 
in  the  hills,  and  scarcely  unite  their  streams  in  their  des- 
cent, before  they  lose  themselves  in  the  ocean.  But 
though  large  rivers  are  scarce,  the  defect  is  amply  sup- 
plied with  the  numerous  rivulets  with  which  the  Island 
abounds.  In  addition  to  these,  the  inhabitants  have  their 
periodical  returns  of  raby  seasons.    These  tropical  Ibods^ 
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yn  conjnnction  with  the  sprmgs  and  rivulets,  preserve  the 
Hands  in  a  state  of  prolific  moisture,  and  supply  the  in- 
liabitants,  who  are  scattered  over  their  surface,  with  an 
inexhaustible  sufficiency  of  water. 

Fertilized  by  these  streams,  which  issue  both  from  the 
earth  and  sky,  the  soil  is  capable  of  being  rendered  pro- 
ductive of  the  most  valuable  articles  that  any  of  the  West 
India  Islands  can  boast  Tobacco,  sugar,  cotton,  indigo, 
maize,  cassanra  root,  ginger,  aloes,  lon^  pepper,  and  coffee, 
might  be  raised  in  almost  tmy  quantities.  The  soil  seems 
particularly  adapted  to  their  j^owth,  and  the  extent  of 
the  country  is  such,  that  no  limits  could  be  set  to  the  ex- 
ports wjiich  might  be  made. 

In  different  parts  of  the  Island  there  are  several  excel- 
lent harbours.  The  principal  of  these  are  St.  lago,  to- 
wards the  East,  which  faces  Jamaica;  Cumberland  hap- 
iDour,  which  lies  still  ferther  East ;  and  the  Havannah, 
rm  the  North-west  side,  of  which  we  have  already  spoken. 
This  faces  the  Florida  shore,  from  which  it  is  distant 
about  1(K)  miles.  To  these  must  be  added  the  harbour 
^f  Santa  Cruz,  which  lies  about  30  miles  East  of  the 
Havannah. 

With  these  harbours  are  connected  the  principal  towns 
•of  the  Island.     That  of  St  lago  is  advantageously  situ- 
ated by  nature,  and  is  strongly  fortified  by  art;  but, 
having  no  internal  trade,  and  being  out  of  the  tract  of 
those  ships  which  convey  the  gold  of  the  new  world  into 
Europe^  to  pay  for  the  blood,  and  bribe  the  justice  of 
the  old,  it  is  neither  rich  nor  populous.    Of  Cumberland 
but  litde  is  known ;  its  harbour,  to  which  ships  occasion- 
ally resort,  has  resetted  it  from  perfect  obscurity,  but 
iven  this  has  not  been  sufficient  to  preserve  it  from  insig- 
nificance.   Of  tiie  position,  strength,  and  importance  of 
the  Havannah  it  will  be  needless  to  make  repetitions. 
Its  situation  is  delightful ;  its  inhabitants  are  numerous ; 
and  its  riches  almost  immense.     It  contains  about  2000 
houses,  besides  a  vast  number  of  convents  and  churches. 
,The  houses  are  inhabited  by  some  of  the  descendants  of 
the  first  settlers,  who  emigrated  irom  Spain ;  and  by  other 
Europeans,  who,  from  various  causes,  have  taken   up 
their  abode  among  them.     Their  wealth  depends  upon 
their  communication  with  the  shipping.    And  their  inter- 
course with  men  who  visit  various  redons  of  the  globe, 
has  tended  to  curtail  the  dominion  of  superstition,  and 
rendered  them  less  its  devotees,  than  might  be  expected, 
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where  popery  meeU  with  no  resistance  from  fomud  oppo- 
sition. Santa  Cruz  is  a  town  of  some  consideration;  out 
its  importance  is  of  a  secondary  nature.  Its  vicinity  to 
the  Havannah  is  the  primary  cause  of  its  prosperity ;  it 
shares  in  its  ibrtunesi  and  can  scarcely  survive  its  &te» 

In  recording  the  real  productions  of  Cuba,  our  account 
must  &11  considerably  short  of  that  which  its  fertility  and 
extent  might  induce  the  reader  to  expect  *^  The  only 
places  (says  Raynal)  where  there  are  any  traces  of  culu« 
vation  to  be  seen^  are,  at  St.  lago,  a  port  to  the  wind- 
ward of  the  colony,  and  at  Matanga,  or  Mantaca,  a  safe 
and  spacious  bay  at  the  mouth  of  die  old  canal,  where 
the  galleons  usually  take  in  water  on  their  return  to  Spain. 
The  few  plantations  are  all  confined  to  the  beautiful 
plains  of  the  Havannah,  and  even  these  are  not  what 
they  ought  to  be." 

Cuba  may  be  considered,  in  real  value,  if  properly 
cultivated,  as  equal  to  an  empire.  Its  internal  resources 
would  have  been  so  many  fountains  of  wealth,  which  in* 
dustry  would  continue  to  render  inexhaustible ;  and  the 

Eer&ction,  to  which  her  articles  for  exportation  might  be 
rought,  would  at  all  times  command  a  market  Instead 
of  this,  the  whole  territory  is  little  better  than  an  exten- 
sive forest,  exhibiting  to  the  observer,  a  frightful  solitude, 
to  which  his  imagination  can  scarcely  set  any  bounds. 

<*  Far  from  contributing,"  continues  the  author  last 
quoted,  ^*  to  the  riches  and  strength  of  the  kingdom  to 
which  they  belong,  the  Islands  belonging  to  Spain  serve 
only  to  weaken  and  exhaust  it,  by  the  expenses  required 
to  maintain  them.  If  Spain  haa  attended  properly  to 
the  political  improvements  of  other  nations,  she  would 
have  discovered,  that  several  of  them  owed  their  iitfluence 
solely  to  the  advantages  they  have  drawn  fnun  Island^  in 
every  respect  inferior  to  those  which  have  hiUierto  only 
served  the  ignominious  purpose  of  swelling  the  list  of  h^r 
numberless  and  useless  possessions.  She  would  have 
learned  that  there  is  no  other  rational  foundation  of  co- 
lonies, specially  of  those  that  have  no  mines,  but  agri- 
culture." 

The  reputation,  which  the  tobacco  brought  from  the 
Havannah  acquired  at  an  early  period,  gave  it  a  decided 
superiority  over  the  same  article^  if  produced  in  any 
other  Island.  And  even  that  ancient  reputation  is  not 
yet  done  away.  This  article,  in  former  years,  was  one 
i){  its  stifle  commodities.    Vast  quantities  were  carried 


to  Mexico  atid  P^ni,  and  the  surplus  afforded  ft  supply 
£;^r  Spain.  But  the  exorbitant  weight  of  imposts,  and 
the  exercise  of  a  venal  authority,  over  the  prOauctions  of 
industry,  have  long  since  destroyed  that  spirit  of  enter- 
prise^ vrhich,  if  permitted  to  operate,  would  have  taught 
the  inhabitants  of  Cuba  to  vanquish  all  their  rivals* 
Hence  this  species  of  traffic  has  almost  totally  disap- 
peared; and  the  occasion  of  its  failure  may  be  justly  at* 
tributed  to  the  languor  which  the  negligence  of  the 
Spanish  government  has  infused  into  the  Islanders,  'and 
to  its  carelessness  in  endeavouring  to  gratify  Europe  with 
this  refined  species  of  vulgar  luxury — tobacco  brought 
from  the  Havannah. 

Bat  sugar  has  still  been  more  unproductive  than  to* 
bacoo*  No  one  can  donl^t,  that  this  article  is  by  far  the 
richest,  and  most  lucrative  production  that  tne  West 
Indies  can  boast  Most  of  the  other  Islands  have  at* 
tempted  to  cultivate  this  valuable  cane,  and  but  few  have 
failed  in^their  endeavours.  Cuba  may  indeed  be  considered 
ss  an  exception ;  although  the  amazing  fertility  of  her 
lands  invites  to  exertion  with  more  ardency,  and  promises 
rewards  with  a  greater  degree  of  assurance,  than  that  of 
any  other  Island.  The  canes  which  they  cultivate  are  of 
the  best  quality^  ftnd  tiie  lands  are  peculiarly  adapted  to 
perfect  their  rich  productions.  Nevertheless,  a  general 
aversion  to  labour  prevail^  and  all  its  consequences  fol- 
low; so  that  the  plantations  are  not  only  few,  but  badly 
attended*  With  some  of  the  best  canes,  and  in  one  of 
&e  finest  climates  on  the  earth,  they  make  but  a  small 
quantity  of  sugar,  and  this  is  of  the  most  inferior  kind ; 
with  this  they  supply  the  markets  of  Mexico,  and  occa- 
sionally export  the  surplus  to  the  mother  country. 

Cotton,  when  Cuba  was  first  discovered  by  Columbus, 
and  conquered  by  Velasquez,  was  found  to  bie  a  native  dt 
the  Island.  The  shrub  grew  spontaneously  in  almost  all 
die  parts  which  they  explored.  The  preservation  of  its 
modnctions  re^uirea  but  Kttle  attention  and  litde  labour, 
out  unhappily  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  those  who  thought 
it  reouirra  too  Biuch  of  both.  Instead  of  propa^ting, 
iStiey  have  diminighed  it,  although  the  general  tempera- 
ture of  the  soil  is  congenial  to  its  increase.  In  many 
placeis  on  the  Island  not  a  shred  of  it  is  to  be  seen ;  and 
thoii^  in  fbrtner  years,  it  wad  one  constderable  artide 
gf  exportatioDi  yet  such  a  general  scarcity  has  of  late 
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prevailed,  that  several  years  eli^se,  between  the  tnne» 
when  any  of  it  is  sent  to  Europe. 

In  the  article  of  coffin  they  have  been  a  little  more 
successful,  and  but  a  little.  They  «had  observed  with 
some  attention,  the  advantages  derived  from  its  cultiva- 
tipn  in  other  Islands,  and  they  determined  upon  an  ex- 
periment, notwithstanding  their  dislike  to  imitation.  But 
tmfortunately,  while  they  uuported  the  article,  they  forgot 
to  import  that  diligence  anct  attention,  which  were  so  ne> 
oessary  to  mature  it  to  perfection,  and  to  procure  for 
them  the  advantages  at  which  they  aimed.  Stilly  how- 
ever, its  cultivation  was  not  whoUy  n^lected.  About 
85,000  weight  may  be  considered  as  their  annual  pro- 
duction, one-third  of.  which  they  export  to  Vera  Cruz, 
and  the  remaining  part  to  old  Spain,  after  deducting  a 
sufficiency  for  their  own  consumption. 

Their  other  articles  are  but  trifling,  even  when  com- 
pared with  the  former ;  and  conse^uentli^  they  can  be 
entitled  to  no  particular  description.  This,  itowever^ 
must  be  understood  of  vegetable  productions  only.  The 
scantiness  of  the  inhabitants,  leaving  almost  the  whole 
Island  in  a  state  of  wild  fertiUtv,  affords  both  protection 
and  nourishment  to  innumerable  herds  of  cattle.  These, 
though  constantly  reduced  by  slaughter,  increase  with  an 
imcommon  degree  of  rapidly.  Tne  hides  of  these  ani- 
mals are,  with  the  inhabitants,  become  a  staple  commo- 
dity, so  that  they  annually  export  from  ten  to  twelve 
thousand.  This  number  might  be  easily  increased  to  almost 
any  amount,  if  either  necessi^  or  choice  should  stimu- 
late the  wealthy  residents  to  exertion.  For  among  those 
lands  which  are  distributed  into  lots,  and  assigned  over 
to  proprietors,  as  they  have  no  taste  for  extensive  cultiva- 
tions, thousands  of  acres  can  be  applied  to  no  other  pur- 
pose, than  that  of  affording  herbage  to  cattle.  TUa 
mo<Ie  of  traffic  requires  but  little  labour;  in  short  none, 
till  the  beast  is  to  be  slaughtered,  that  its  carcase  may  be 
conducted  to  the  market,  and  its  hide  preserved  for  ex- 
portation. 

The  Island  of  Cuba,  contains,  according  to  the  most 
recent  account  that  can  be  obtained,  about  55,000  souls^ 
of  all  ages,  sexes,  complexions,  and  conditions.  Of 
these  about  25,000  are  enslaved,  while  50,000  White% 
Mestees,  Mulattbes,  and  free  Negroes,  enjoy  all  the  be< 
nefits  of  Spanish  freedom.    **  The  food  of  these  difierent 
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^secies  of  inhabitants  (says  Raynal)  consists  of  excellent 
pork,  detestable  beef,  both  in  great  plenty,  and  both  ex-*> 
ceedingly  cheap»  and  Manioc.  Even  the  troops  have  no 
other  bread  than  the  Cassava.  The  habit  of  seeing  Eu- 
ropeans frequently  at  Cuba,  has  probably  preserv^  the 
inhabitants  from  thai  totidiv  languid  state  of  inaction, 
which  prevails  in  all  the  other  Spanish  colonies  in  the 
new  world.  It  must  be  farther  observed,  thiat  the  people 
are  less  mixed,  their  dress  more  decent^  and  their^man* 
ners  better  regulated  than  in  the  other  Islands.'' 

The  seas,  which  wash  the  shores  of  Cuba,  abound 
with  a  variety  of  fish,  such  as  are  common  to  the  tropical 
waves,  and  of  which  we  have  given  some  account  in  our 
history  of  Jamaica.  In  these,  the  inhabitants,  if  urged 
bv  necessity,  would  find  an  inexhaustible  source  of  pro-^ 
visions,  in  case  the  Island  should  ever  be  so  thidcly 
peopled,  as  to  destroy  the  forests  in  which  the  herds  of 
eatUe  now  browse.  At  present,  the  finny  tribes  wanton 
#n  the  coasts  with  little  or  no  molestation ;  in  much  the 
same,  manner  that  they  were  permitted  to  do,  when  the  ' 
subjects  of  Hatuey  inhabited  the  land. 

In  this  Island  a  variety  of  original  land  animals  may 
be  seen.  *  These  have  escaped  the  exterminating  hand  of 
man;  and  have  found  protection  in  those  vast  wilder- 
nesses, which  have  not  yet  been  thoroughly  trodden  by 
the  foot  of  this  gaieral  aestroyer.  Many  of  the  ^^ecies, 
which  once  iohaoited  these  Islands,  are  now  extenmnated, 
but  the  greatest  variety  is  to  be  found  in  Cuba;  Of  these 
animals  we  have  also  already  spoken,  in  an  early  chapter 
of  our  first  volume.  Both  these^  and  many  of  the  fea* 
thered  tribes,  which  are  not  to  be  found  in  other  Islands, 
have  here  obtained  an  asylum  in  the  woods'  of  this,  and 
will,  in  eiil  probability,  continue  to  make  them  their  re- 
treat, till  Cuba  shall  change'  its  masters,  or  till  a  spirit  of 
industry,  unknown  at  present  to  the  inhabitants,  shall 
induce  them  tb  adopt  a  system  to  which  their  ancestors 
have  hitherto  been  strangers. 

The  timber  of  this  Island  is  pieculiarly  adapted  for  the 
climate  in  which  it  grows;  and  hence  the  &)aniards  have 
erected  a  dock-yard  at  the  Havaniiah,  for  the  building  of 
ships  of  war,  to  add  to  the  navy  of  Spdn.  Their  masts, 
iron,  and  cables,  are  carried  thither  from  Europe ;  but 
all  the  other  materials  are  found  in  abundance  upon  the 
Island.  ^^  But  that  (says  Raynal)  which  is  most  va« 
laable  is  the  timber,  which,  growing  under  the  =-^-— -^ 
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of  tbe  hottest  rays  of  the  sun,  lasts  mth  moderate  caffr 
for  a  whole  century  \  whereas  European  ships  dry  and 
spUt  under  the  torrid  zone.  This  wood  begins  to  grow 
scarce  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Havannah ;  but  it  is 
▼iery  plentiful  on  all  the  coasts,  and  the  transportation  of 
it  is  neither  dear  nor  difficult.  £^)ain  is  the  more  in- 
terested- to  multiply  these  docks,  sb  the  seas  most  fire- 
quented  by  its  shipping  all  lie  between  the  tropics.'' 

In  no  portion  of  their  insidar  possessions,  besides  the 
Island  of  Cuba,  can  the  l^anianis  assume  such  a  com- 
manding aspect;  they  haye  no  place  equal  to  it  for 
strength  ana  relative  importance;  and  consequently  have 
no  place  so  well  suited  as  the  Havannafa,  to  recruit  their 
naval  forces.  It  is  from  these  consideratjpns,  that  they 
have  expended  such  a  profusion  of  treasure,  since  ita 
capture  in  1763^  to>  render  the  town  and  harbour  proof 
against  the  attacks  of  all  assailants.  And  it  is  hi^ly 
probaUc,  from  the  fortifications  which  they  have  erected; 
the  precautions  which  they  have  taken;  the  difficulties 
whicn  tfiey  have  thrown  in  the  way  of  all  future  in- 
vaders ;  and  the  ease  with  which  they  can  defend  tfa^n- 
selves  against  their  enemies,  without  even  the  most 
distant  probability  of  having  their  supplies  cut*ofl^  that 
th^  have  nearly  accomplished  their  purpose.  Hence 
then  the  cultivation  of  the  lands,  notwithstanding  their 
native  richness,  is  with  them  but  of  remote  consideration^ 
The  activity  of  the  inhabitants  is  directed  into  a  d^rent 
channe^^^into  a  -communicaticm  with  those  of  tl^  new 
world.  While  this  communication  can  be  preserved,  and 
while  the  wealth  of  both  continents  touches  upon  her 
coasts,  Cuba  must  be  expected  to  remain  in  its  present 
uncultivated  condition ;  and  we  shall  have  but  little  occa- 
sion of  surprise,  though  we  continue  to  learn,  that  the 
whole  exports  from  Cuba,  as  at  present,  do  not  exceed 
those  from  the  small  Island  of  Antigua.    . 

Among  the  various  articles  of  traiiic  beloiiging  to  the 
productions  of  Cuba,  there  is  one  on  which  we  have 
hitherto  been  silent.  This  is  the  Blood-hound^  which,  to' 
the  indelible  in&my  of  Europe,  has  been  employed  1:^ 
those  who  call  themselves  Christians^  to  hunt  and  devour 
those  whom  they  have  been  pleased  to  denominate  Savages* 
A  respect  for  human  nature  might  tempt  us  to  drtt^v  a 
veil  over  diese  enormities,  but  truth  has  a  superior  daim 
upon  mankind.  *  Tbe  manner  in  which  these  dogs  have 
been  employed,  we  have  already  mentioned  in  the  second 
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dapter'  of  tke  first  volume^  page  127.  These 'practices 
^ave  covered  ^  Spanish  Islands  with  infamy,  whidi 
nothing  can  expiate,  and  have  exposed  the  proceedings 
of  Spain  to  the  detestation  of  the  civilized  world.  Ha|^^ 
vould  it  have  been  for  the  reputation  of  this  nation,  if 
Spain  alone  were  guilty.  Unfortunately,  the  annals  of 
Jamaica*  will  teach  v4  a  different  lesson ;  and  instruct  us, 
while  execrating^  the  conduct  of  the  Spaniards,  to  con* 
sider  ourselves  as  partial  imitators  of  their  crimes. 

The  Blood-hound,  according  to  Mr.  Edwards,  is  in 
general,  "nearly  of  the  size  of  the  sheep  dog  in  England, 
to  which  it  bears  no  small  resemblance."  But  whether 
its  antipathy  to  the  human  species  be  natural  or  only 
acquired,  seems  to  be  a  point,  on  which  those  who 
have  been  accustomed  to  its  ferocity,  speak  with  hesita* 
don.  Many  of  those^  who  have  given  to  the  world 
accounts  of- these  ferocious  animals,  nave  been  evidently 
influenced  by  national  partialities,  or  have  been  interested 
for  the  honour  of  human  nature.  These  circumstances 
Lave  induced  them  to  view  the  introduction  of  blood* 
hounds  as  a  measure,  though  not  strictly  justifiable  in 
itself  yet  as  one,  that,  on  the  score  of  political  expedi-* 
ency,  and  under  existing  eircumstances,  will  admit  of 
considerable  palliation,  if  not  defence. 

These  men  have  endeavoured  to  persuade  the  world, 
that  the  ferocity  of  these  dog&  is  natural,  and  that  their 
^discipline  <Hily  is  acquired;  thereby  excidpating  their 
humane  employers  from  the  origin  of  that  odium  which 
must  otherwise  be  invariably  attached  to  their  conduct. 
Unfortunately,  however,  they  can  produce  no  instances 
in  which  these  dogs  pursue  and  devour  meur  of  a  white 
complexion.  Even  the  mode  of  training  them  discovers, 
that  their  habits  of  peculiar  ferocity  towards  the  human 
species  are  in&sed  into  them  by  aiscipiine;  and  we  are 
left  in  possession  of  a  sufficiency  of  evidence  to  conclude 
that  a  similar  mode  of  treatment  from  the  Blacks,  which 
they  receive  from  the  Whites,  would  give  to  their  canine 
disposition  a  different  turn ;  so  that  they  miffht  be  directed 
with  equal  ease  against  those^  who^  to  maxe  tliem  more 
savage,  contrive  to  feed  t&em  with  blood. 

**  The  first  particular  mention  of  their  use  in  acting 
with  troops,  (says  Rainsford)  is  by  Herera,  the  Spanish 
historian,  when  describing  the  first  conflict  of  Ck>lumbus 
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with  the  Indians  in  1 492.*  The  SteiOe-houni  of  the  Scots  ■ 
was  in  much  repute,  as  being  early  applied  to  discover 
the  haunts  of  robbers  4  and  Strabo  is  said  to  describe  an 
attack  upon  the  Gauls  by  dogs  of  the  present  description. 
The  character  of  decided  enmity  to  man,  however,  seems 
to  have  been  preserved  only  m  Spanish  America,  and 
the  writer  is  induced,  from  many  circumstances,  to 
think,  that  the  quadruped,  which  is  the  subject  of  this 
acobunt,  is,  though  of  a  similar  species  to  the  Irish  wolf 
dog  breed,  a  native  of  the  South  seas."  (p.  424.) 

In  thus  assigning  the  ori^n  of  the  blood-hounds  to 
Spanish  America,  some  senoiis  difficulties  will  arise. 
Columbus,  at  the  time  of  the  dogs  mentioned  by  Herera, 
had  not  even  discovered  the  continent,  much  less  could 
either  he  or  any  of  his  associates,  have  taken  these  ani- 
mals ^  from  thence;  and  still  less  could  they  have  trained 
them  to  act  in  concert  with  the  Spanish  troops,  even  admit- 
ting them  to  have  been  so  found.  Neither  can  we  suppose 
that  they  found  these  dogs  on  the  Islands,  since  the  early 
historians  assure  us,  that  the  Alco\  was  the  only  dog  of 
the  western  world,  of  which  the  natives  of  the  Leeward 
Islands  were  remarkably  fond.  Hence  then  we  are  com- 
pelled to  conclude,  that  neither  the  western  continent  not 
the  islands  could  have  given  birth  originally  to  these  de-^ 
structive  animals*  It  could  not  be  the  continent,  for,  at 
the  time  of  their  use,  it  was  not  discovered ;  it  coiild  not 
be  the  Islands,  because  the  Alco  was  of  a  different  species^ 
and  of  a  more  domestic  and  inofiensive  nature.  And 
in  addition  to  these  circumstances^  no  time  cou]<f  have 
elapsed,  in  which  the  Spaniards  could  have  obtained  a 
knowledge  of  their  use,  and  have  trained  them  to  join  in 
the  detestable  co-operation.  Urged,  therefore^  by  ne- 
cessity, we  are  obliged  to  trace  the  origin  of  these  dogs 
to  Enrope,  and  to  conclude^  that  they  must  have  been 
introduced  by  the  Spaniards  in  their  earl^  voyaires.  On 
the  motives  which  led  them  to  import  anmials  of  diiB  fi&* 
rocious  nature,  we  have  no  right  to  determine :  but  we 

have  a  right  to  observe,  that,  in  the  first  battle  which 

—      ■  ■       -         •  -     - 

•  The  above  dmte,  meotioiied  by  Mr.  Raintford,  must  etideof ly  hxf 
beea  ioserted  by  mistake.  Columbiis  did  not  diacover  land  tUl  Oclober, 
1499,  Slid  no  engagement  took  place  tilt  1495. 

t  The  Atco  was  the  native  dog  of  the  New  Hemitpbert,  ttor  doct  it 
liecm  to  have  diifered  greatly  from  that  of  the  Old,  except  that  it  poa- 
aetsed  not  the  power  of  barking.  The  nativea  of  Hitpaoiola,  like  thoae 
nf  Otabeite,  fattened  them  with  care,  and  acconatcd  their  flcah  a  wtnX 

"      r.''-*B.  Edwardf,  Vol.  1.  p.  1x6. 
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took  pUce,  the  invaders  appear  to  have  been  but  too  well 
acquainted  with  their  fatal  use. 

Nor  is  the  above  inference  that  has  been  made,  of  a 
mere  solitary  nature.  Acosta,  an  ancient  Spanish  his*- 
torian,  who  wrote  so  early  as  1587,  has  the  following 
observations,  which  tend  to  corroborate  the  conclusions 
we  have  attempted  to  establish.  In  St  Domingo,  the 
d(^s  of  Europe  have  multiplied  so  exceedingly,  that,  at 
this  time^  they  are  a  nuitance  and  a  terror  to  the  inhabi- 
tants, and  a  price  is  set  on  their  heads  as  on  those  of 
wolves  in  old  Spain.  At  first  there  were  no  dogs  in  the  ^ 
Island,  but  a  small  route  creature  resembling  a  dog,  with 
a  nose  like  that  of  a  fox,  which  the  natives  called  Alco. 
The  Indians  were  so  fond  of  these  little  animals,  that 
they  carried  them  on  their  shoulders  wherever  they  went, 
and  nourished  them  in  their  bosoms." 

Whatever  might  have  been  the  natural  antipathy  of 
these  dogs,  this  much  is  certain,  that  they  have  fallen 
into  the  nand&  of  d^ose  who  have  contrived,  by  the  edu- 
cation they  have  aflPorded  them,  to  give  a  more  savage 
turn  to  their  ferocity.  Their  natural  or  acquired  thirst 
for  blood  has  been  reduced  to  a  r^ular  system ;  for  men 
have  been  employed  to  instruct  them  how  to  act  in  scenes 
of  carnage,  to  increase  the  misery  and  destruction  of 
man. 

It  is  well  known  th&t  the  Buccaniers  presented  to  the 
world  a  conspicuous  feature  in  the  early  periods  of  the 
American  ana  West  Indian  history.  Or  their  depreda- 
tions and  character  we  have  already  spoken,  in  the  sixth 
chapter  of  the  first  volume,  to  which  the  reader  is  referred 
for  furthef  information.  Those  men,  disdaining  to  sub- 
mit to  any  sovereign  authority,  continued  their  piila^, 
till  they  spread  terror  over  those  seas  which  their  ships 
were  accustomed  to  traverse.  Their  depredations  became 
at  length  an  object  of  national  consideration,  and  formi- 
dable forces  were  fitted  out,  to  clear  the  seas  of  these 
daring  pirates. 

Many  of  these  Buccaniers,  who,  grown  weary  with 
that  toUsome  and  dangerous  mode  of  life,  endeavoured 
to  escape  the  avening  sword,  which  they  well  knew  pur- 
sued them,  retired  to  the  more  inaccessible  and  uninha- 
bited regions  of  the  larger  Islands.  In  these  abodes, 
llieir  dress  was  as  savage  as  their  employment  was  barba* 
^us.  A  shirt,  steeped  in  the  blood  of  some  animal  which 
they  ^ad  slaughtered^  trowsers  made  firom  its  skin,  a  pcur 
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of  shoes,  flnd  a  hat,  constituted  the  fofm^r;  and  the 
slaughter  of  wild  buUs,  which  roamed  through  the  fo- 
rests, constituted  the  latter.  Around  their  waists  they 
fastened  a  girdle,  from  which  hung  a  short  sabre,  and 
a  family  of  knives ;  these,  together  with  a  gan»  if  they 
could  obtain  one,  and  about  twenty  or  thirty  dJOg$^  which 
they  contrived  to  enlist  in  their  service,  constituted  their 
instruments  of  warfare,  their  protection,  and  defence.* 

The  dogs  they  instructed  so  to  pursue  the  bulls  which 
they  hunted,  as  to  follow  them  in  their  inaccessible  re* 
treats, — to  drive  them  through  the  forests, — and  to  bring 
them  within  the  reach  either  of  their  guns  or  sabres. 
And  so  expert  were  these  men  in  the  management  of  the 
dogs,  that  even  after  the  bulls  were  destroyed,  and  these 
desperadoes  were  reduced  to  a  condition  more  bordering 
upon  civilization,  their  mode  of  disciplining  the  dogs 
seems  to  have  been  retained,  for  the  barbarous  purpose 
of  training  them  to  hunt  and  devour  men. 

<<  Among  the  remains  of  the  Buccanier.«  (says  Rains- 
ford)  are  tne  costume  and  mode  of  life  m  the  Spanish 
chasseurs^  who  conduct  the  blood-hounds.  The  hog-skin 
trowsers,  drawn  on  their  limbs  warm  from  the  animal 
when  shot  wild  in  the  woods,  and  the  ^Qode  of  preparing 
their  food  (boucaneri\  a  name  at  present  synonimous  with 
cooking)  being  common  to  both.  And  in  fact,  every 
part  of  their  dress,  their  migratory  life,  power,  and  for- 
bearance, and  savage  habits  in  th<7  woods,  all  exhibit  the 
mncient  Buccanier  in  the  modem  Chasseur  $  and  the  por- 
trait of  the  one,  when  young,  robust,  and  darii^,  is  a 
very  complete  resemblance  of  che  other.*'  p.  426. 

The  mode  which  these  ch»sseurs,  adopt,  in  training  the 
young  blood-hound  for  that  inhuman  practice,  which,  to 
the  disgrace  of  human  nature,  it  is  designed  to  pursue^  is 
nearly  as  follows : 

The  young  puppy,  when  taken  from  its  dam,  is  imme- 
diately confined  in  a  kind  of  cage,  fenced  in  the  front 
with  iron  bars,  at  such  a  distance  from  each  other,  as 
barely  Xjq  permit  the  young  animal  to  thrust  out  his  head 
or  feet,  without  permitting  it  to  escape.  In  this  school 
of  inhumanity  it  is  always  fed  by  white  people,  because 

*  See  Vol.  I.  p.  262. 

\  The  flesh  <if  ^bose  BuUs,  which  were  pursued  by  the  ancient  Buc- 
caniers,  was  sometimes  seasoned  with  Orani^e  juice  and  Jamaica  pepper. 
At  oth^  times  it  was  dried  in  Hie  smoke  which  their  fires  occasioocd,  ia 
%  place  caUed  £«<eaii«,  aad  hence  tlie  name  £tftfeamer#. 
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the  Blacks  aire  those  whom  it  is  taught  to  i^onsider  ss  its 
prey.  In  the  early  periods  of  its  discipline,  it  is  fed  with 
the  entrails  and  blood  of  animals;  and  this  in  snch  a 
sparing  manner,  that  the  keenness  of  appetite^  which 
hunjj;er  occasions,  may  give  a  more  poignant  relish  to  a 
species  ot  food  which  even  instinct  urges  the  dog  to  prefer. 

Initiated  into  this  part  of  their  discipline,  and  accus- 
tomed to  food,  which  both  hunger  and  their  canine  na« 
ture  urge  them  to  devour,  as  these  dogs  approach  towards 
maturity,  they  are  introduced  to  a  new  scene,  which  bears 
a  sensible  resemblance  to  the  victims  whom  they  are  des- 
tined to  destroy.  The  vessel  in  which  their  food  was 
formerly  brought,  is  now  thrown  aside,  and  a  new  one 
is  substituted,  which  answers  all  the  purposes  c^  their 
preceptors. 

A  ngure,  appropriately  formed,  with  suitable  materials, 
bearing  a  strong  resemblance  to  a  Negroe,  and  painted 
black,  to  keep  alive  the  deception,  is  introduced  into  the 
upper  part  of  their  cages.  Within  the  body  of  this  ar/t- 
Jicial  Negroe^  are  deposited  the  blood  and  entrails  of 
beasts,  on  which  the  dogs  have  been  accustomed  to  feed. 
It  is  nevertheless  placed  in  sudi  a  manner,  as  to  allure 
the  smell  of  the  animals,  rendered  almost  desperate 
through  hunger ;  so  that  the  dropping  of  the  blood,  and 
the  hanging  of  a  solitary  entrail,  may  attract  the  sights' 
and  kindle  their  desires,  without  easily  'satisfying  the 
cravings  of  their  appetites.  After  licking  up  the  blood 
which  occasionally  falls,  and  waiting  without  satiety, 
their  attention  is  naturally  directed  to  the  source  of  their 
food,  which  is  not  placed  altogether  beyond  their  reach. 
At  length,  encouraged  by  their  keepers,  and  driven  by 
the  impulses  of  nature,  they  seize  the  artificial  victim, 
rip  it  open  with  their  teeth,  and  devour  its  contents  with 
all  that  eagerness,  which  is  more  easily  imagined  than 
described. 

A  repetition  of  this  mode  of  treatment  soon  fomiliarizes 
the  dogs  to  the  artificial  African,  and,  in  a  little  while, 
they  expect  food  through  no  other  channel.  After  a 
while  these  forms  are  made  to  bear  a  still  stronger  re- 
semblance to  the  victims  they  are  designed  to  represent 
The  dogs  are  taught  to  survey  them  at  a  distance,  to  be- 
hold them  occasionally  in  an  attitude  of  motion,  and  to 
contemplate  the  figure  without  having  but  little  to  allure  - 
the  smell.  Their  attachment  to  these  unnatural  vehicles 
ef  food  increases  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  time  they 
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liave  been  accustomed  to  receive  it  through  tbat  medium  ; 
and  their  impatience  becomes  more  visibly  as  the  calls  of 
hunger  grow  more  imperious,  ^and  as  the  moving  figure 
is  made  to  approach  towards  them.  At  length,  after 
they  have  been  teased  by  hunger  and  their  keqsers,  even 
to  madness,  they  are  permitted  to  sieze  the  figure,  as  by 
accident,  to  overcome  its  apparently  ineffectual  struggles 
to  disengage  itself;  to  tear  it  open  and  devour  the  nau-' 
seous  cargo;  and  to  glut  themselves  with  blood. 

*In  the  mean  while^  the  Chasseurs,  exhibiting  signs  of 
approbation  at  the  conquest  which  their  pupils  have 
made^  and  being  in  reality  delighted  with  tneir  profici- 
ency, contribute  to  their  indulgence'  by  every  expression 
of  encouragement  They  are  stroked ;  they  are  caressed  i 
they  are  invited  to  renew  their  carnival ;  and  taught,  by 
every  action,  that  this  is  the  mode  of  life  which  they  are 
both  solicited  and  destined  to  pursue.  It  is  obvious,  that 
by  these  means,  the  Whites  ingratiate  themselves  into 
their  fitvour,  while  the  Blacks  are  considered  as  objects  of 
their  prey.  The  former  obtain  a  superiority  over  them, 
and  the  ktter  sink  even  beneath  the  blood-hounds,  that 
are  taught  to  devour  them. 

Instructed  thus  in  the  first  rudiments  of  their  barba« 
rous  employment,  as  soon  as  their  knowledge  in  their 
business  is  deemed  sufficiently  forward,  they  are  taken 
firom  their  kennels  or  cages,  and  carried  to  places  in 
which  their  proficiency  may  be  demonstrated  by  actual 
experiment  The  mind  shudders  at  the  recitsl  of  the 
horrors  she  contemplates,  and  veils  in  silence  what  no 
language  has  sufficient  energy  to  express.  '*  In  some 
instances  (observes  Mr.  Rainsford)  this  is  extended  to  a 
great  length;  but,  in  general^  their  discipline  €ould  not 
permanently  retain  them  under  the  command  of  their 
leaders; — the  consequence  is  obviousJ"  p.  427* 

These  detestable  scenes  are,  however,  varnished  over 
with  the  sympathetic  terms  of  melanchcly  accidents^  great 
misfortunes^  or  unaccountable  disasters.  These,  in  a  toLe^ 
rant  Spanish  colony,  are  sniBcient  to  sitence  future  en- 
quiries, but  not  to  prevent  a  repetition  of  the  enormities* 
Their  occasional  recurrence,  is,  however,  cancelled  with 
a  repetition  of  regret,  or  defended  on  the  score  of  politi- 
cal expediency, — ^as  one  of  those  partial  evils,  which  is 
necessary  to  produce  a  public  good. 

The  professed  end  which  Uie  Spaniards  acknowledge 
to  have  in  view^  in  thus  training  these  d(^  is  to  pursue 
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fugitive  Negroes }  who,  having  escaped  the  tyranny  of 
their  masters,  had  sought  and  found  an  asylum  in  the 
mountains.  With  blood-hoiinds,  sufficiently  trained  td 
answer  their  purposes,  the  Chasseurs,  even  more  fero- 
cious than  the  dogs  they  have  instructed,  traverse  the; 
suspicious  parts  of  their  secret  haunts,  encouraging  the 
dogs  to  search  every  avenue,  wiih  nearly  the  same  dex-^ 
terity  that  a  huntsman  in  Europe^  uses  to  start  a  hare,  or 
rouse  a  beast  of  prey.  The  dogs,  soon  initiated  into  the 
tactics  of  their  masters,  exert  themselves  till  they  catch  a 
scent 

"  When  all  the  savage  soul  of  game  is  up  at  once,** 
the  unfortunate  victims  are  then  immediately  pursued  by 
these  half-starved  animals.;  and  thes^  again  ate  followed 
by  the  Chasseurs, — 

**  Who  joy  at  anguish,  and  delight  in  blood.'* 

Unfortunately,  it  frequently  happens  that  the  .blood- 
hounds outstrip  their  companions,  and  overtake  the^  un-^ 
happy  fugitive,  almost  breathless  with  attempting  to  e^ 
cape,  ana  unable  to  make  any  resistance.  In  this  case 
he  submits  to  his  fate;  the  dogs  seize  upon  him  in  an 
instant,  and  devour  his  flesh,  while  he  utters  his  unavail** 
ing  shrieks.  Under  these  circumstances,  when  the  Chas^ 
seurs  arrive  at  the  fatal  spot,  they  have  nothing  more  to 
do  than  to  select  some  part  of  the  refuse  of  the  dogs,  as 
a  trophy  of  their  success,  to  exhibit,  on  their  return,  aa 
a  memorial  of  honour,  and  a  title  to  reward. 

Sometimes,  however,  it  happens  that  the  fbgitive  Ne- 
groe,  aware  that  the  dogs  are  gaining  upon  him,  in  order 
to  elude  their  search,  ascends  a  tree ;  should  the  dogs  in 
this  case  be  so  fortunate  as  to  miss  him,  and  to  move 
elsewhere  to  recover  the  scent,  he  escapes  their  devour- 
ing jaws.  But  such  instances  rarely  occur.  The  saga« 
clous  quadruped  generally  pursues  the  soent  home  to  the 
foot  of  the  tree,  where  he  continues  yelping,  till  he  col-* 
lects  his  companions.  These  all  join  in  one  dismal  howl, 
which  directs  the  Chasseurs  to  the  spot,  who,  knowing 
the  occasion, .  proceed  to  act  as  circumstances  may  direct. 
If  the  victim  is  not  to  be  preserved  alive  for  a  public  ex- 
hibition of  wanton  barbarity,  he  is  obliged  to  descend, 
and  either  renew  the  chase,  which  soon  terminates  in  his 
death  j  as  already  described,  or  die  upon  the  spot.  But 
if,  on  the  contrary,  he  is  to  be  made  a  public  example 
among  his  former  fellow^slaves,   the  dogs  are  collect^ 
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together  and  instantly  muzzled ;  for  without  this  it  woiild 
be  hardly  possible  even  for  thfe  Chasseurs  to  restrain  the 
ferocity  with  which  they  are  inspired,  while  within  sight 
of  their  prey. 

As  soon  as  the  dogs  are  muzzled,  the  victim  is  obliged 
to  descend  from  the  tree  in  which  he  had  found,  rather  a 
prolongation  of  his  miserable  fate,  than  a  temporary  res- 
cue from  danger.  As  soon  as  he  is  in  the  custody  of  his 
pursuers,  an  iron  hoop  is  locked  fast  about  his  nisck,  and 
occasionally  he  is  loaded  with  chains.  At  the  extremities 
of  this  hoop,  which  is  flattened  in  an  horkontal  direction, 
are  placed  several  hooks,  which  are  so  contrived,  that 
tliey  may  continually  entangle  the  prisoner  i&mongr  the 
bushes,  in  case  he  should  be  t;o  piad  as  to  attempt  an 
escape.  In  addition  to  this,  on  the  flattened  part  of  the 
hoop,  which,  while  it  is  about  his  neck,  rests  Hpbn  his 
shoulders,  they  insert  spikes,  wliich  thus  become  inverted, 
and  press  with  their  points  upon  his  naked  flesh,  in  which 
position  he  is  obliged  to  bear  the  iron  load. 

It  is  .obvious  that  in  every  step  the  victim  takes,  the 
motion  of  his  body  must  communicate  motion  to  the 
hoop  that  incloses  his  neck;  and  that  the  pressure  of 
this  hoop,  now  increased  by  motion,  must  force  the 
spikes  to  enter  his  shoulders.  And  while  thus  marching, 
a  prisoner  both  to  dogs  and  men,  if  he  study  the  ease  of 
his  movements,  to  soften  the  excruciatim  pains  from 
which  he  cannot  flee,  the  bushes,  which  wiS  unavoidably 
fasten  to  the  hooks,  which  extend  froni  the  extremities  of 
the  hoop,  stopping  him  with  a  sudden  jerk,  must  occasion 
pangs  which  cannot  be  contemplated  without  horror. 

Still,  however,  these  pangs  are  but  a  prelude  to  those 
which  are  still  in  reserve.     Of  this  melancholy  truth  the 
prisoner  is  not  insensible;  he  therefore  sometimes  out- 
walks his  wearied  tyrants,  and,  notwithstanding  his  situ-* 
ation,  occasionally  endeavours  to  run  away.     In  diis  case 
the  Chasseiirs  have  a  remedy  at  hand.     The  dpgs  are  in- 
stantiv  unmuzzled,  and  directed  to  pursue  him.     Re- 
tarded in  his  progress,  through  tlie  occasions  which  have 
been  mentioned,  it  is  impossible  that  he  can  either  flee 
with  speed,  or  secure  himself  in  any,  safe  retreat     The 
dogs,  somewhat  refreshed  with  easy  travelling,  renew  the 
chase  with  fresh   vigour;   they  instandy  overtake  the 
victim ;  and  finding  him,  perhaps  entangl^  in  the  bushes, 
exhausted  widi  fatigue,  fainting  with  hunger,  k»ded  with  . 
irons,  unable  ^o  make  any  resistance,  and  beyond  the 


reach  of  merey^  instantly  t^ar  him  in  piecea  and  devour 

hirn. 

"  With  horrid  delight  (says  Mr,  Rainsford)  the  Chas-* 
seurs  sometimes  preserve  the  head^  to  expose  at  their 
homes  as  monuments  of  their  barbarous  prowess,  Frc« 
quently,  on  9  journey  of  any  lengthy  these  causes  were, 
it  is  much  to  be  feared,  feigned  for  the  purpose  of 
relieving  thp  keepers  of  their  prisoners;  and  the  in* 
human  wretch  who  perj^etrated  the  act,  on  his  oath  of 
havipg  destroyed  a  fellow-creature,  received  the  reward 
pf  ten  dollars  from  the  colony^" — IJist.  qfUaytU  p.  42y. 

These  observations  of  Rainsfbird  ai*e  applied  Dy  him 
$o1eIy  to  the  Island  of  Hispansola,  in  which  place,  during 
the  horrors  of  the  late  war,  it  is  reasonable  tq  conclude, 
that  more  actions  of  inhumanity  have  been  performed  by 
these  doga,  than  in  the  Island  of  Cuba,  which  has  never 
exhibitea  to  the  world  such  a  scene  of  carnage.  It  is 
pot,  however,  of  times  of  revolt  and  general  insurrection 
that  we  have  spoken.  The  acts  of  oepravity  committed 
in  these  seasons  of  warfare  in  St.  Domingo  have  hitherto 
been,  in  a  ^reat  measure,  concealed  from  mankind ;  and 
if  known,  they  woitld  but  wound  the  feelings,  and  add  to 
the  general  stock  of  prejudice  which  subsists  between  na- 
tion and  natioi>,  and  perhaps  mature  it  to  detestation. 
The  inferences,  however,  to  which  the  reasonings  of  Mr. 
Rainsford  iead,  are  but  natural  consequences  of  an  in- 
human propensity,,  rendered  stiU  more  ferocious  byjthe 
excesses  of  war. 

**  If  (says  he)  the  most  dreadful  accidents  among  the 
Blacks  were  ascribed,  and  it  is  apprehended  justly,  to  the 
troops  of  blood-hounds,  in  the  very  spots  on  which  they 
were  reaVed,  what  was  not  to  be  expected  on  th«  seat  of 
war,  amidst  innumerable  prejudices,  and  the  powerful 
motive  of  self-preservation? — when  every  one  conceived 
himself  justified  in  contributing  an  act  of  barbarity  to  the 
common  cause,  while  it  arose,  perhaps,  out  of  his  own 
cruel  disposition.  The  writer  shrinks  from  the  task  of 
description  in  this  place;  yet  the  concealment  will  not 
excite  the  detestation  he  urges  against  the  very  idea  of 
ever  again  introducing  these  animals  under  any  pretext 
whatever  to  the  assistance  of  an  army.  But  indifferently 
kept,  thfi  dogs  frequently  broke  loose  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  Cape,  anaififants  were  devoured  in  an  instaiit  Jrotn  the 
mblic  nxmf.  At  otlier  times  they  proceeded  to\the  neigh- 
bouring wood^  and  surprised  an  harmless  £eunily  of  la- 
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bourers  at  their  simple  meal,  tore  the  babe  from  the  breast 
of  the  mother,  or  involved  the  w^iole  party,  and  returned 
virith  their  horrid  jaws  drenched  in  the^ore  of  those  who 
were  acknowledged,  even  in  the  eyes  oftfie  French  army, 
as  innocent^  and  therefore  pbrinitted  'to  furnish  them 
with  the  produce  of  their  labour.     Huts  were  broken 

into  by  them,  and  — — — '■■■.'■       ■ j 

— —  but  the  picture  becotnes  t66  dreadful  evfen  for  tte 
best  of  purposes."  p.  429. 

Such  were  the  ravaji^es,  in  St.  Domingo,  of  these  de- 
testable auxiliaries,'  that  were  eniployed   to  assi^   the 
forces  of  Le  Clerc,  in  his  ineffectual  attempts  to  subdue 
the  island,  and  to  bring  it  once  mbr^  under  the  dominion 
of  France.     It  is  melancholy  to  reflect,  that,  in  an  age 
which  professes  itself  to  be  moV^j  enlightened  than  those 
which  preceded  it,  and  that'  boasts  of  advances  in  civiliza^ 
tion  which  preceding  generations  never  knew,' such  clouds 
should  be  permitted  to  darken  the  scenc^  and  coVer  ltd 
pretensions  with  shade.     Posterity  \*ill  view  theto  incon- 
sistencies with  astonishment,  and  hesitate  to  give  credit 
%o  tli6  accounts,  which  will  be  transmitted  to  thoin  througH 
the  faithful  J^age  of  history.     And,  forming  theii*  judg- 
ments from  the  scenes  which  these  records  inbst  exlribit^ 
thev  will  be  led  to  copcliide,  that  our  re(lneraents  in  eivil 
and  social  life  are  necessarily  <fonnected  with  refinetnents 
in  inhumanity,  ^vhich  more  than  counteracit  the  advan- 
tages of  which  we  boast     The  purity  of  their  mantiers 
may  indeed  set  aside  these  conclusions:  in  this  ca^e,  thes^ 
branches  of  our  history  will  furnish  them  with  materials 
for  much  painful  reflt  ction,  and  induce  them  to  drbp  the 
tear  of  compassion  upon  the  dcfeds  of  their  degetierate 
ancestors,  and  to  mourn  over  the  depravity  of  th^  humaii 
heart.  *         ' 

■  Unhappily,  it  is  not  to  France  and  Spain  alone  that 
the  swvic^s  of  these  dogs  have  bocn  confinied.  A  colony 
of  Great  Britain,  though  not  a  partaker  of  their  turpi- 
tude, has  adopted  the  same  principle,  and  been  a  partial 
imitator  of  their  conduct  In  a  war  with  the  Maroons  ih 
the  Island  of  Jamaica,  which  termifiated  in  1738,'  the 
Legislature  of  the  Island  directed,  that  barracks,  forti- 
fied with  bastions,  should  be  erected  in  the  vicinity  of 
their  mo&t  favourite  haunts.  And  to  render  these  the 
more  efiectual,  every  harrrick  xtas  ako  furnished  with  ti 
packofifogSf  to  accomplish  their  subiugbtioir.  Aiid,  as 
though  Christianity  Were  to  be  amenable  for  this  iinwar- 
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ran  table  es^pedient,  these  blood-hounds  were  to  be  provided 
bfj  the  churth-wdrdens  of  the  respective  parishes  ;  "  it  being 
foreseen,"  says  Mr.  B.  Edwards,  "that  these  animals 
would  pnive  extremely  'serviceable,  not  only  in  guarding 
a^rainst  surprises  in  the  night,  but  in  tracking  the  enemy. 
Vol.  I.  p.  529,       '      '    ■  y'   ■ 

In  the  year  1795,  during  the  Maroon  war,  of  which 
we  have  giveii  some  account  in  the  first  volume^  recourse 
was  had  to  the  previous  example,  which  had  been  esta- 
blished in  173s.  Cuba,  it  wa^  well  knbwn,  could  furnish 
the  article  in  a  high  state  of  discipline,  and  a  messenger 
Was  instantlj^  dispatched  to  procure  one  hundred  of  these 
ferocious  animals  to  co-operate  with  the  British  troops. 

Prior*  to  the' arrival  of  these  canine  auxiliaries,  the  war 
continued  with  such  vicissitudes  as  are  accustomed  to 
attend  such  peculiar  hostilities^  The  abilities  and  perse- 
verance of  Major  General  Walpole  had,  however,  reduced 
the  Maroons  to  great  e)ctremities,  and  but  little  doubt 
could  be  entertained  as  to  the  favourable  issue  of  the 
conflict.  These  circumstances  rendered  the  assistance  of 
the  dogs  almost  wholly  unnecessary,  so  that  on  their  arri- 
val they  were  permitted  to  operate  only  in  name. 

"  On  the  14th  of  December,'*'  says  Mr.  Edwards,  ^*  the 
commissioners,  who  Went  to  the  Havannah  for  assistance, 
arrived  at  Montego  Bay  with  4^0  Chasseurs,  or  Spanish 
huntsmen,  and  about  100  Spanish  dogs.  Su<:h  extra- 
ordinary accounts  were  immediately  spread  of  the  terrific 
appearance  of  these  animals,  as  made  an  impression  on 
the  minds  of  ttie  Negroes  that  was  equally  surprising  and 
unexpected.  ^    . 

"  But,  notwithstanding  the  reduced  condition  of  the 
Maroons,  they  continued  to  hold  out,  so  that  on  the  14th 
of  January,'  1796,  orders  werfe  issued  from  the  com- 
mander in  chief  to  General  Walpole,  to  march  without 
fiirther  delay  against  the  rebels. '  These  orders  were 
punctually  obeyed;  but,  froiii  regard  to  humanity,  the 
Spanish  dog§  were  ordered  in  the  rear  of  the  army.  The 
enect,  however,  was  inliRied^ato.  'General  Walpole  had 
advanced  but  a  short  way  in  the  woods,  when  a  supplica- 
tion for  mercy  was  brought  him  from  the  enemy,  and  2G0 
of  them  soon  afterward  surrendered,  on  no  other  condi- 
tion than  a  promise  of  their  lives'.  It  is  pleasing  to  ob- 
serve, that  not  a  drop  of  blood  tsas  spilt  after  the  dogs 
arrived  in  the  IslandJ* — Edwards^  Vol.  I.  p.  568-9. 

That  no  blood  was  shed  after  the  arrival  of  these  dogs, 
.      ■  .  5 
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is  a  paint  which  hardly  at  present  admits  of  wy  contro* 
versy ;  and  that  these  dogs  weri(  never  called  into  action, 
even  the  most  vicJent  opposers  of  their  being,  procured 
have  never  presumed  to  prove.  For  this  partial  preser- 
vation of  our  national  hpnour  we  arc  probably  indebted 
to  the  personal  humanity  of  General  Walpole.  But  the 
measure,  to  which  the  colony  resorted,  has  fixed  a  stain 
which  time  itself  will  hardly  be  able  to  efiaca  Most 
sincerely  do  we  unite  with  Mr.  iRainsford,  in  expressing 
our  detestation  of  the  principle;  and  our  hopes,  that^ 
4inder  the  idea  of  assisting  an  army,  these  animals  may 
never  more  be  introduced,  to  increase  ^he  miseries  of 
war. 

But,  notwithstanding  the  facts  which  have  been  related, 
it  is  evident,  that  in  the  British  colonies,  this  inhumanity 
in  war  has  not  been  matured  into  a  system.  J^ven  the 
dogs  were  imported  from  a  foreign  Island,  which  affords 
o  decisive  proof  that  Jamaica  could  produce  none.  If 
resorted  to,  it  was  only  from  the  momentary  impulse,  of 
the  most  imminent  danger,  which  may  tend  to  pallia^e^ . 
though  not  to  excuse  the  measure. 

The  case,  however,  is  totally  different  with  respect  to 
St.  Domingo  and  Cuba;  in  which  places  blood-hounds 
are  bred  and  disciplined,  for  those  purposes  which  we 
have  already  described.  In  the  latter  of  these  Islands, 
we  learn,  from  the  supply  which  it  was  able  to  afford  Ja- 
maica, that  the  Chasseurs  and  their  detestable  charge 
were  to  be  obtained  without  difficulty,  upon  the  first  ap- 
plication. The  number  sent  was  suitable  to  the  request ; 
and  without  doubt,  had  the  order  been  for  double  the 
quantity,  it  could  have  been  furnished  with  equal  ease. 
These  circumstances  induce  us  to  view  the  inhabitants  of 
Cuba  as  governed  by  a  barbarous  and  inhuman  policy. 
Paiticular  iostances  of  canine  ferocity,  nevertheless,  can 
hardly  be  expected  to  transpire,  because  it  is  for  the  re- 
putation of  those  who  suffer  them  to  be  practised,  to  con- 
ceal them  from  tlie  world. 

Unhappily,  the  Romish  religion,  which  has  been  uni- 
formly established  in  this  Island,  has  furnished  us  with 
too  many  evidences,  both  in  the  old  world  and  the  new, 
that  restraints  upon  the  lawless  sallies  of  the  vengeful 
passions,  are  what  it  is  not  very  solicitous,,  to  impose. 
Attached  to  form  and  ceremony,  and  initiated  into  the 
principles  of  this  implicit  faith,  the  inhabitants  of  this 
vast,  this  insulated  desert,  are  but  too  negligent  in  the 
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discharge  of  more  itnpprtant  duties.  The  amiable  feel«* 
ings  of  the  human  heart  grow  callous  by  the  influence  of 
example,  and  harden  by  the  repetition  of  barbarous  ac- 
tions, in  a  mind  which  is  destitute  of  those  principles 
which  give  being  to  remerae.  The  seeds  of  virtne  lan- 
guish in  such  a  pernicious  soil,  and  mercy  soon  becomes 
a  stranger  to  the  human  bosom.  The  artificial  refine- 
ments of  justice  too  frequently  destroy  its  nature,  and 
spread  a  varnish  over  guilt.  Delusion  becomes  venerable 
in  proportion  to  its  age,  and  bequeaths  to  posterity  an 
inheritance,  oompoundBd  of  ignorafice^  interest,  mad, 
«rime.  . 
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HiSPANXOLA. 


Jletf-ospecHve  survey  of  the  adventures  of  Columbus^  with 
additional  observations  on  the  discovery^  and  early  settle* 
ment  of  this  Island. — Hardships  of  Columbus. — Meets 
his  brother  Bartholo7new.~^Adventures  of  his  brother. — 
Disasters  attending  the  eaHy  settlement  of  the  Colomj.^-^ 
Peadiar  distresses  qfColuihbus. — Progress  of  the  Colomf 
under  OvafidOk — Superseded  by  Diego  Columbus. 

The  Island  of  Hayti^  or  Hispanida^  but  now  more 
generally  known  by  the  name  of  St.  Domingo^  though 
nearly  the  first  in  the  discoveries  of  Columbus^  happens 
to  be  the  last  in  our  description* 

Haytif  was  the  ancient  Indian  name  of  the  Island,  of 
which  we  are  now  about  to  speak.  It  was  denominated 
Espagnoloj  or  Hispaniola,  by  Columbus,  on  its  first  dis- 
covery ;  and  its  more  modern  appellative  arose  from  that 
of  its  chief  city,  the  foundations  of  which  were  laid  by 
Don  Diego  Columbus,  brother  to  the  illustrious  adven- 
turer, and  which  was  called  St.  Domingo^  or  Dominica^ 
in  honour  of  the  name  of  tlieir  father,  whidi  from  pious 
gratitude  they  were  solicitous  to  perpetuate. 

Of  the  arrival  of  Columbus  in  the  new  world,  his  in^ 
terview  with  the  natives,  their  hospitality,  simplicity,  and 
numbers;  and  of  the  subsequent  voyages,  discoveries^ 
reverses  of  fortune,  calamities,  and  death,  of  a  man  whose 
name  the  world  can  never  forget,  and  whose  memory  the 
remotest  posterity  must  revere,  we  have  already  spoken 
in  the  first  volume.  We  shall  therefore  recite  in  this 
place  no  more  thj^i  is  barely  sufficient  to  account  for  the 
original  settlement,  and  to  introduce  u»^  to  the  progress 
of  European  power  and  arts. 

From  the  Island  of  St  Salvador,  on  which  Columbus 
first  landed,  he  was  directed  by  the  natives  to  a  larger 
Island  thatlay  at  no  great  distance  from  them.   This  inland 


*, 
they  denominated  Hayti,  and  they  represented  it  afi  a  place 
abounding  in  gold.  They  were  induced  to  give  these 
directions  from  observing  the  strong  attachment  of  the 
strangers  to  the  precious  metal,  of  which  they  had  been 
able  to  furnish  them  with  a  few  specimens.  Columbus 
reached  Hayti  on  the  6th  of  December,  I^QS,  and  landed 
in  a  small  bay,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  St.  Ni- 
cholas. 

The  natives,  though  affrighted  at  first,  soon  grew  com- 
posed, and  fear  gave  place  to  astonishment.  Their  affco- 
tions  were  easily  conciliated,  so  that  a  good  understanding 
immediately  took  place.  Traffic  soon  commenced.  The 
Indians  had  gold,  and  the  Spaniards  had  trifles.  Both 
Were  willing  to  barter;  the  Indians  wanted  toys,  and  the 
Spaniards  wanted  the  precious  ore.  An  exchange  was 
immediately  made,  and  both  parties  were  highly  pleased 
with  their  bargains. 

The  Island  at  this  time  was  divided  into  five  districts, 
each  of  which  was  governed  by  a  Cacique,  or  King, 
whose  dominion  was  absolute,  and  whose  will  was  law. 
One  of  these  Caciques,  notwithstanding  the  dignity  of 
his  person,  paid  a  visit  to  Columbus.  He  was  carried 
in  great  state,  in  a  kind  of  palanquin,  on  men's 
shomdets,  and  ^vas  treated  by  his  attendants  with  the  ut- 
nio«)t  respect.  His  manners  were  affable  and  courteous ; 
his  appearance  benignant  and  dignified  ;  and  his  address 
far  from  being  unpleasant.  He  presented  Columbus  with 
some  articles  of  curiqus  workmanship,  for  gold  appeared 
beneath  his  station,  and  received  some  little  toys  in  return. 

Of  the  strange  idea  of  value  attached  by  their  new 
visitors  to  gold,  the  natives  were  unable  to  form  any  con- 
ception. But  finding  that  nothing  ranked  so  highly  in 
their  estimation,  they  px>inted  them  to  the  mountains,  in 
which  they  presumed  there  were  mines  of  this  precious 
metal ;  as  those  pieces  which  they  had  been  able  to  pro- 
cure, had  either  been  washed  from  their  summits- by  vio* 
lent  torrents  of  rain,  or  picked  from  the  beds  of  the 
rivers  which  flowed  through  the  vallies.  The  name 
which  the  natives  gave  to  these  mountains  was  Cibao,  a 
name  which  the  Spaniards  did  not  alter,  and  which  they 
still  retain. 

In  coasting  this  Island,  Columbns,  through  the  care- 
lessness of  one  of  his  pilots,  had  the  misfortune  to  lose 
one  of  his  three  vessels.     At  the  same  time  one  of  the 
othirs  had  partod  fVom  him,  and  be  laboured  under  the 
VOL.  III.  2  Q 
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greatest  nncertakity  of  ever  seeing  heir  again*  In  » 
serving  the  stores  from  the  wreck,  he  received  a  oon^tac- 
ing  proof  of  th^  friendly  dispositions  of  the  natives  to^ 
wards  him.  Through  their  assistance,  but  a  small  part 
was  destroyed  by  the  waters ;  and  of  those  artides  whick 
reached  the  shore,  not  one  was  embeskled. 

Having  thus  for  been  successful,  thou^  he  had  lost 
his  ship,  both  necessity  and  choice  induced  him  to  leave 
part  of  his  crew  behind,  while  he  returned  to  Spain 
to  give  an  account  of  his  discoveries,  and  to  obtain  more 
assistance  to  prosecute  his  vast  undertaking. 

In  the  course  of  his  conversations  with  one  of  the 
Cadqiies,  Columbus  had  learned  that  at  some  diatanoe 
from  the  spot  on  which  they  then  were,  there  were  other 
Islands,  inhabited  by  a  ferocious  race  of  men,  who  were 
restless  and  savage,  delighting  in  war;  and  who  oc<»- 
sionally  visited  their  abode,  spreading  terror  and  alorm 
tbruagh  their  whole  territoiy.  These  men,  who  were 
the  Charaibees,  the  Cacique  furthermore  informed  the 
ndmirni,  were  canibals;  that  the  inhabitants  of  Hayti, 
though  numerous,  were  unable  to  withstand  their  depre- 
dations; and  that,. in  consequence  of  their  apprchenaioiis, 
they  were  kept  in  continual  alarm. 

Columbus,  availing  himself  of  this  report,  toM  the 
Cacique  in  reply,  that  in  case  he  would  put  himself  and 
his  subjects  under  the  dominion  of  the  king  of  Spain^  his 
master,  he  would  engage  to  deliver  them  m>m  the  fero- 
cious savages  that  haS  occasioned  their  fears.  And  thal^ 
as  a  proof  of  his  sincerity,  though  he  was  about  to  return 
to  his  native  country,  he  would  leave  a  party  of  his  men 
behind,  to  assist  them,  during  his  absence,  in  case  of  an 
attack. 

The  conditions  thus  proposed,  adjusted,  and  accepted, 
both  paities  seemed  highly  plcaseci; — the  Cacique  with 
the  prospect  of  protection,  and  Columbus  with  that  of 
securing  the  Island.     To  render  this  mutual  engagement 
more  effectual,  Columbus  represented  the  necessity  of 
erecting  a  fort,  to  defend  them  against  the  incursions  of 
the  cflnibals.     This  was  immediately  assented  to ;  and 
the  deluded  Indians,  though  unaccustomed  to  labour, 
assisted  without  a   murmur,  in   the  erection  of  a  fort9 
which  was  fjlesigned  to  accomplish  their  own  subjugation.  ' 

Affairs  being  thus  amicably  adjusted,  Columbus  set  sail 
for  Kiirope,  leaving  behind  him  in  the  fort  38  men, 
under  the  command  of  Diego  de  Arado^  a  gentleman  of 
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CordoTBy  who  had  accompanied  him  in  the  adrentiire. 
Prior  to  his  departure^  be  transferred  to  De  Arado,  tlie 
pow^r  that  he  himself  had  exercised ;  charging  both  biin 
and  them,  at  the  same  time^  to  continue  to  cultivate  the 
good  opinion  and  affections  of  the  Indians,  and  notwitli* 
standing  their  seeming  friendship^  by  no  means  whatever 
to  wander  from  the  fort,  or  put  themselves  in  their 
power.  Columbus  departed  from  Hayti,  on  the  4tli  of 
January,  1493,  and  reached  Spain  the  March  following. 
^  Scarcely  had  he  departed  from  his  iniant  colony,  before 
they  de|iarted  from  the  instructians  which  he  had  given,  so 
that  nothing  but  anarchy  prevailed*  The  men  threw, off 
all  subordhiation;  and,  neglectM  of  their  own  personal 
safety,  occasionally  wandered  from  the  fort,  plundered 
the  Indians  of  their  gold^  destroyed  their  provisions 
through  mere  wanton  Ixirbarity,  and  seized  and  violated 
their  women.  The  consequences  of  such  conduct  it  is 
easy  to  foresee.  Instead  of  viewing  the  Spaniards  as 
supporting  that  dignified  character,  for  which  they  had 
given  them  the  fullest  credit,  they  considered  them  as  de<* 
g»de4  below  their  own  standara,  and  as  being  monsters 
1(1  depravity. 

The  mountains  of  Cibao  were  those  which  the  Spa* 
niards  most  frequented,  in  hopes  of  obtaining  gold ;  it 
yrBB  therefore  in  this  district  that  they  committed  the 
greatest  depredations.  The  Cacique  of  Cibao,  irritated 
by  such  unprovoked  aggressions,  at  length  foi*med  a  de- 
sign, to  make  resistance.  He  accordingly  surprised  a 
party  of  the  straggling  robbers,  and  cut  them  off  without 
ceremony*  Animated  with  this  success,*  and  being  fiiily 
convinced  that  the  Spaniards  were  subject  to  mortality, 
he  next  prepared  to  attadc  the  fort.  The  conquest  of 
the  remaining  colonists  was  no  difficult  task,  in  their  dis-i 
ordere<l  state.  This  being  accomplished,  he  set  fire  to 
the  fort,  and  utterly  exterminated  this  remnant,  pf  t)ieiir 
invaders. 

Columbus  returned  in  the  November  following,  and, 
to  his  great  mortification,  found  the  fort  demolished,  and 
his  companions  dead.  The  narration  of  their  fate  he 
learned  from  one  of  the  C^qi^^es,  who  bad  espoused 
their  cause^  without  b^ng  able,  either  to  justify  their 
deeds,  or  preserve  them  from  destruction. 

Convinced  that  this  was  no.time  to  revenge  the  injury, 
and  confident  that  the  Spaniards  had  merited  their  doom, 
Colombua  found  means  to  direct  the  attrition  of  bis  new 
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adyenturere  into  a  different  channel*  In  a  spacioas 
plain,  adjoining  to  a  commodious  bay,  be  traced  tne  out- 
lines of  a  new  town,  of  which  he  immediately  laid  the 
foundation.  To  tliis  city,  the  first  tiiat  ever  was  erected 
in  the  new  world,  in  honour  of  his  patroness,  he  gave 
the  name  of /j;aJS?/Z^.  Exainple  hn$  more  influence  than 
precept :  of  this  Columbus  was  fully  sensible ;  he  tliere- 
fore  not  only  compelled  every  man  in  his  suit^,  of  what- 
ever quality,  to  labour  in  so  necessary  a  work,  but  exerted 
himself  in  promoting  with  all  possible  ^expedition,  vy-hat 
he  thought*  to  be!  sO  essential  Jx>  the  general  safety. 

Unfortunately^  many  of  his  new  associates,  having 
been  accustomed  to  a  life  of  indolence,  felt  an  avefrsicn 
to  labour ;  and  the  whole  colony  yi/ss  upon  the  eve  of  a 
mutiny,  when  Coliimbus,  to  appease  their  clamours,  con- 
ducted them  in  solemn  pomp  to  the  mountains  of  Cibao, 
to  surve^  the  prospect  of  gold,  of  which  the  Indians  had 
before  given  him  the  information.  This  had  the  desired 
effect.  The  mines  afforded  them  a  prospect  of  wealth, 
ahd  concoid  and  subordination  were  once  more  restored. 

Stimulated  perpetually  by  a  spirit  of.  enterprise,  "wbich 
no  disasters  could  repress,  Columbus,  availing  himself, 
of  the  tranquillity  which  had  been  established,  embarked 
in  pursuit  of  new  discoveries.  The  care  of  his  inlkiit 
colony  he  committed  to  his  brother  Di^o,  who,  with  a 
council  formed  of  his  officers^  was  appointed  to  transact^ 
during  his  absence,  such  business  as  might  occur.  Foi* 
their  protection  they  had  a  body  of  soldiers,  commanded 
by  Don  Pedro  Margarita;  th^,  as  occasion  offered, 
were  directed  to  traverse'the  Island, — to  visit  parts  whidi 
liad  hitherto  been  unexplored,-^to  avail  themselves  of 
every  species  of  useful  yrformation,  luid,  above  all,  to 
establish  the  autJhority  of  the  Spaniards.         \ 

During  this  voyage,  which  lasted  five  months,  but 
which  was  attended  with  no  advantage'  besides  the  dis-^ 
covery  of  Jamaica,  the  hardships  which  Columbus  under- 
went were  almost  incredible;  These  had  such  an  effect 
tpon  his  constitution,  as  to  bring  oh  a  disease  whichr 
nearly  cost  him  his  life.  In  this  condition  he  returned 
to  the  colony,  in  which  the  aspect  of  affairs  wa»  by  no 
means  favourable;  but  hid  spirits  were  somewhat  relieved 
from  meeting  with  his  brother'  Bartholomew,  from  whom 
)ie  had  been  separated  ^bout  thirteen  years: 
'  Bartholomew,'  whim  Columbus  first  formed  the  design 
ef  discovering  the  tiew'  world,  had  been  dispatched  to  uie 


court  of  England  to  make  propoeals  to  Henry  VII.  to 
induce  that  monarch  to  furnish  him  with  ships  and  ne* 
^^essaries,  tp  enable  him  jto  prosecute  his  projected  dis« 
coveriesy  ii)  case  he  should  prove  unsuccessful  in  his  ap- 
plication to  (ho^  court  of  Spain.     Unfortunately,  while 
on  hi?  voyage  of  n^ociation,  be  had  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  pirates,  who  not  only  stripped  him  of  all  he 
possessed,  but  detained  him  a  prisonei:  for  several  years. 
Liberated  at  length,  after  a  long  and  painful  confine- 
oiefK,  Bartholomew  ireachea  Londoq  in  a  state  of  the 
most  abject  poverty*    And  being  too  meanly  clqtbed  to 
appear  at  court  to  communicate  his  mission,  it  has  been 
said  that  he  was  under  the  necessity  of  drawing  maps  for 
$ale,  to  procure  for  himiielf  4  more  becoming  dress,  and 
a  scanty  subsistance,  while  he  waited  tl|e  issue  of  a  nego- 
ciation  which  terminated  unsuccessfully.     Ignorant  pfliis 
brothier's  fortune,  he  left  England  as  spon  he  found  he 
had  nothing  toihope,  and  proceeded  to  Spain  by  (he  way 
of  France.    In  Paris  he  received  the  first  intelligence  of 
his  brother.     With  this  he  leat:ned  that  bis  application 
to  Spain  had  been  ultimately  successful  ;^that  he  bad 
prosecuted  his  first  voyage  ;-^had  astonished  £uit>pe  with 
the  discovery  of  another  world,  and  that  he  was  then  in 
Spain,  preparing  to  depart  on  his  second  voyage.    As* 
sured  of  th^se  tacts,  he  lefl  Paris  immediately,  and  pur*' 
sued  his  journey  to  Spain  with  the  utmost  expedition; 
but  unfortunately  be  did  not  reach  it,  till  Columbus  had 
d^arted.     He  was  received  iii  Spain  with  every  mark  of 
respect  and  honour,  atid  was  appoint  to  take  upon  him 
the  command  of  three  vessels  which  were  then  preparing 
%o  carry  out  provisions  to  the  infant  colony,  and  to  join 
his  brother  in  the  exploring  of  seas  and  lands  which  were 
fttiil  unknown.     His  voyage  was  prosperous;    and  he 
reached  the  colpny  at  a  moment  when  both  himself  and 
bis  supplies  wer^  much  wanted,  and  mist  ColiAnbus  as  we 
have  already  described,  » 

Prior  to  :  the  arrival  of  Bartholomew,  and  while  Co- 
lumbus was  suffering  among  the  rocks  of  Cuba,  the  pro* 
visions  which  hod  been  left  at  the  colony  wer^  consider- 
ably diminished,  while  the  remaining  part  had  been  so 
much  damaged  by  the  climate,  as  to  become  unfit  for 
Use.  The  Indians,  though  vastly  numeroi^,  were  na- 
turally indolent,  and  therefore  cultivated  no  more  land 
than  was  barely  sufficient  to  a&rd  them  a  scanty  subsist- 
'anca. .  They  had  >  therefore  nothing  to  sparer  to  supply 
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the  wtnt9  of  voracious  strangMi,  who  hod  rendered 
tiiemselves  odious  by  tbeir  assumption  of  powers  and  by 
their  cnine&  The  £^MUiiai*ds>  urged  by  hunger,  and 
tbeir  own  natural  propensities,  had  entirely  forgotteo 
the  injunctions  of  Columbus.  They  had  renewed  their 
depredations  on  the  natives, — ^had  plundered  them  of  their 
scanty  provisions, — had  provoked  them  to  retaliate'  some 
of  the  wrongs  they  bad  received  ,*  so  that,  on  the  arrival 
ef  Bartholomew,  and  the  return  of  Cblumbus,  the  whole 
Island  that  had  been  the  seat  of  tranquillity,  wore  the  ap- 
pearance of  famine  and  war. 

The  supplies  brought  by  Bartholomew  afforded  a  tern- 
pohl^ry  relief  and  but  little  more.  They  were  sufficient 
to  sDJien  the  demands  of  appetite,  but  not  to  allay  that 
fermet^t  which  had  been  raiied,  nor  to  repair  those  acta 
of  injui^ioe  which  had  been  wantonly  committed.  The 
Indians,  Averse  to  war,  bore  their  sufferingB  with  patience^ 
so  long  ak  they  could  perceive  any  hope  that  their  op- 
pressors inOBtnded  to  depart  But  when  they  painfully 
surveyed  the  rising  town,  and  the  ramparts  which  were 
designed  to  de^nd  it;-r*the  inclosure  which  they  had 
sown  with  grain,  and  the  forts  which  they  had  erected  in 
the  interior  parts  of  their  territory,  all  prospect  of  their 
departure  vanished ;  in  consequence  of  which  their  hopes 
and  thrir  patience  expired  together,  and  they  flew  to  arms, 
determined  either  to  extermmate  or  drive  tnem  from  the 
lands  of  which  they  had  so  mjustly  uken  possession. 

The  Spaniards,  although  they4iad  thrown  off  all  sub- 
ordination, on  finding  themselves  about  to  be  attacked  by 
an  enemy  that  became  formidable  from  number,   were 
obliged  to  unite  their  contending  factions,  to  oppose  with 
seriousness  the  tovages,   who  were  grown  courageous 
through  despair.     Columbus,  animated  at  the  sight  of 
his  brother,  and  fostered  by  his  cdre,  soon  recovered  Jiis 
health;  and  the  danger,  which  threatened  the  colony, 
once  more»established  his  authority.    The  Indians  assem- 
bled together  in  an  open  plain,  the  Vega  Real^  to  the 
number  of  one  hundred  thousand.    These  were  defeated 
withoQt  a  blow,  by  the  terrific  appearance  of  two  hundred 
ibot,  4wetity  horsey  and  twefUi/  large  dogs.     The  horse 
and  his  rider,  they  considered  to  be  but  one  animal,  the 
power  of  which  was  irresistible;   while  the  gleam  of 
swords  and  musquets  difiiised  terror  through  their  souls, 
as  sudden  and  incomprehensible,  as  the  artificial  lightning 
which  the  beams  of  die  sun  upon  these  arms  occasionedU 
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Multitudes  of  these  self-defeated  IndiADis  thttrn  down 
their  wea{>ons»  acknowledged  themselves  prisoners,  aod 
submitted  to  servitude.  Others,  who  were  so  ibrtuoate 
as  to  escape  tiie  present  calamity,  abandoned  tbemselvea 
to  despair;  and,  instead  of  atlicmpting  to  declare  open 
war  against  thdr  inva^lers,  considered  both  tfaemselves 
and  their  country  to  be  oievitahly  lost* 

Columbus^  after  this  oasv  conquest,  employed  several 
months  in  traversing  the  Isiandv  and  in  completing  the 
subjugation  of  tbc  remaining  natives.  On  tbesej  as  they 
Were  sulxlued,  he  levied  a  tax,  obliging  them  to  furoiak 
him  with  a  given  <}uantity  of  gold  every  month,  to  gratify 
the  avarice  of  the  Spaniards,  who,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  were  basely  attempting  to  undermine  his  rqiuta^ 
tion.  This  tax  the  Indians  considered  as  an  infringemant 
upon  their  liberties,  from  whicli  nothing  but  death  could 
ofibi'd  them  any  prospect  at  a  release. 

To  be  revenged  on  the  Spaniards  for  the  injuries  they 
^ad  received,  they  had  recourse  to  another  expedient, 
and  attempted  to  subdue  by  faoune  those  whom  they  were 
unable  to  conquer  by  arms.  They  pulled  up  the  root% 
and  suspended  most  of  their  simple  ^ricuUural  operas 
tio0%  and  retiring  into  the  inaccessible  parts  of  tka 
mountains,  subsisted  upon  such  wild  productions  of  na- 
tare,  as  the  season  and  the  situation  afforded.  This 
niethod,  however,  operated  ccxitrary  to  thdir  calculation^ 
and  brought  upon  themsdves  those  very  evils  which  they 
had  been  preparing  £ar  tlieir  enemies.  Though  their 
individual  wants  were  small,  tlie  berries  which  grew  wild 
were  soon  eachausted,  and  multitudes  fell  victims  to  that 
famine,  which  their  improper  policy  had  occasioned. 

But  although  the  Spaniards  had  nearly  conquefed  all 
the  Indians,  they  had  by  no  means  subdued  the  iactious 
spirit  whic^h  influenced  many  of  their  own  actions,  and 
which  had,  more  than  ^Mcice,  nearly  proved  &tal  to  their 
^x>lonv.  Reports,  iijurious  to  the  reputation  of  Colum- 
bufi,  had  been  repeatedly  transmitted  to  Spain.  These 
had  found  a  favourable  acceptance  with  his  enemies  at 
court;  and,  through  their  intrigues,  one  Aguado,  a 
.groom  of  the  bedchamber,  was  sent  out  to  inspect  the 
conduct  of  the  great  adventurer.  Prejudiced  against  him 
through  the  malicious  misrepi^sentations  of  his  foes, 
A^m2o  behaved  witli  ^l  that  insolence  peculiar  to  little 
minds,  when  a  state  of  s^vility  and  degradation  is  suc« 
ceeded  by  sudd<Hi  elevation* 
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Colambus,  who  found  a  cloud  gatberinr;  fast  abotit 
him,  which  it  became  necessary  for  him  to  disperse,  im^ 
mediately  embarked  for  Spaing  leaving  his  brother  Bar«- 
tholomew  to  act  during  his  absence,  as  Adelantado^  or 
lieutehant-govemor,  while  one  Francis  Roidan  U^as  ap^ 
pointed  to  act  as  chief  justice.  The  latter  was  Unfortu- 
nately a  misplaced  trust,  which  laid  the  foundation  of 
new  evils,  and  fostered  them  in  the  colony,  while  he  went 
to  Spain  to  reknedy  the  old.  Having  access  to  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella,  he  soon  made  his  own  integrity  to  appear, 
in  a  most  slatisfactory  tndnt^er ;  while  the  calumnies  that 
bad  beeit  raisi^  agaihst  him  by  his  foes,  were  discounter 
nanced  as  unmerited  and  malicious. 

But  it  was  not  merely  to  liie  reputatibh  bf  Columbus, 
that  this  voyage  was  advantageous ;  it  also  produced  somfe 
considerable  acquisitions  to  the  colony ;  a  plan  beihg  esta- 
blished for  its  future  management,  on  a  more  permanent 
&nd  extensive  scale.  Still  a  gfeat  number  of  hands  was 
wanted  to  work  tb^  mines,  and  cultivate  the  lands.  To 
obtain  tlieise  in  sufficient  numbers  was  attended  with  some 
difficulty.  *^  Time,  (says  Raynal)  which  brings  in  re- 
flection to  cotinteract  the  magic  of  enthusiasm,  had  de- 
stroyed that  fondness  for  expedition  to  the  new  world, 
which  at  first  so  strongly  prevailed.  The  ostentatious 
display  of  the  treasure  brought  from  thence,  ceased  to  be 
an  incitement ;  oh  the  contrary,  the  Bvid  complexions  of 
ell  the  people  who  returned  home,  and  the  severe  and 
disgraceful  distempers  under  which  the  greater  part  la- 
boured; the  accounts  of  the  unwbolesomeness  of  the 
climate,  of  the  numbert  Vvbo  had  lost  their  lives,  and 
the  hardships  they  had  undergone  firom  the  scarcity  of 
provisions;  an  unwillingniBSS  to  obey  a  foi^igner,  who 
was  blamed  for  the  severity  of  his  discipline,  and  perhaps 
the  jealousy  they  entertained  bf  his  growing  reputation, 
all  contributed  to  produce  an  insuperable  prejudice 
against  San  Domingo,  in  the  subjects  of  the  province  of 
Castile,  the  only  Spaniards  who  were  allowed  to  eml3ark 
in  that  enterprise.  * 

It  was  necessary  however,  to  procure  pliuiters  at  any 
rate :  the  admiral,  therefore,  proposed  to  have  Recourse 
to  the  prisons ;  and,  by  rescuing  the  greatest  malefactors 
from  death  and  infamy,  to  make  them  the  instruments  of 
extending  tlie  power  of  their  country,  of  which  they  had 
been  the  banc  and  disgrace ;  but,  unfortunately,  he  soon 
experienced  the  ill  effects  of  his  injudicious  proposal. 
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With  thii  horde  of  midcremtts  some  artificer,  tiome 
husbandmen,  and  some  women,  CoIumbuB  rtet  sail  from 
Spain,  to  revisit  his  colony,  after  an  i^Mence  of  two 
years.  Three  of  the  vessels  which  composed  his  little 
fleet,  he  dispatched  to  it  from  the  Canaries  whOe,  with 
the  remainder,  several  months  were  taken  up  bv  him,  ia 
the  performing  of  a  ch'ciiitous  voyaf^e^  in  which  he  dis* 
covered  the  vast  continent  qf  America,-^<<  Ae  crown  of 
all  his  enterprises  and  iri^  all  his  sorrows.'^  Weaiy,  sicky 
and  emaciated,  he  reached  Hispaniola,  and  found  thw 
colony,  as  he  had  always  foa^d  ft  after  bis  absence,  in  a 
state  of  confusion  and  disorder,  that  allowed  him  no  re* 
pose  after  all  his  toilsi 

The  colony  dnrilig  his  absence,  had  been  removed  by 
Diego  Cplumbus,  through  the  advice  of  his  brother  Bar- 
'  tholomew,  to  a  more  eligible  situation,  in  which,  in  IMSy 
was  founded  the  city  of  St.  Domingo^  which  was  after^ 
ward  to  give  its  name  to  the  whole  Island.  Several  skir<« 
mishes  had  also  taken  place  between  the  Indians  and  the 
Spaniards,  in  which  the  latter  had  been  alwavs  victorious; 
and  to  complete  the  disasters  which  afflicted  the  colony^ 
Roldan,  who,  prior  to  the  admiral's  departure,  had  been 
appointed  chief  justice,  had  formed  a  conspiracy;  and^ 
heading  a  considerable  number  of  the  Spaniards,  had 
taken  up  arms  against  Diego  and  Bartholomew.  In  their 
depredations  they  had  ^ized  upon  the  kipg^s  magaain^ 
of  provisions ;  they  had  even  attempted  to  surprise  the 
fort  at  St  Domingo,  but 'in  this  they  were  defeated  by 
the  vigilance  and  courage  of  Diego. 

These  mutineers,  having  thrown  off  their  allegiance  to 
the  governor,  by  opposing  his  legal  representative,  had 
retired  in  solemn  independende  to  the  province  of  Xara- 
gua,  in  which  place  they  had  ejtcited  the  Indians  also  to 
revolt. 

When  Columbus  sailed  from  Spain,  he  had  under  his 
command  six  ships.  These  accompanied  each  other  to 
the  Canaries,  from  which  place  he  imd  dispatched  three^ 
to  proceed  immediately  to  Hispaiiioia  wll^  supplies, 
while  he  conducted  the  others  to  the  shores  cf  the  Ame- 
rican continent,  as  has  been  described.  On  his  arrival 
at  St  Domingo  he  had  the  morti6cation  to  learn  dtal 
these  vessels  had  never  yet  been  seen  by  the  colonists* 
Through  the  violence  of  currents,  and  the  bad  manage- 
ment  en  their  commanders,  they  had  been  carried  about 
160  miles  to  the  West  of  the  colony,  and  had  taken 
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dielter  in  a  harbour,  in  that  province  where  Roldan  had 
ei*ected  the  standard  of  rebellion. 

Ignorant  of  what  had  happened,  and  seduced  by  the 
insinuating  address  of  Roldan,  the  captains  were  easily 
persuaded  to  put  on  shore  a  considerable  number  of  their 
new  recruits,  under  a  pretence  that  they  might  travel 
over  land  to  the  new  colony.  These  men,  the  refuse  of 
the  jails  of  Spain,  were  no  sooner  in  his  power,  than 
they  were  easily  persuaded  to  adhere  to  his  party,  and 
espouse  his  cause.  The  captains  had  discovered  their 
orror  when  it  was  too  latet.to  remedy  it :  they,  neverthe- 
less, stood  away  immediately  for  the  colony ;  and  having 
expended  almost  all  the  provisions  which  were  destined 
for  its  relief,  reached  St.  Domingo  a  few  days  after  the 
arrival  of  Columbus. 

In  this  critical  and  alarming  crisis^  the  admiral  was 
compelled  immediately  either  to  -fight  or  to  negociate* 
He  preferred  the  latter,  and  finallv  succeeded.  *^  By  a 
seasonable  proclamation,  (says  Robertson)  ofiering  par- 
don to  such  as  should  merit  it  by  returning  to  their  duty, 
he  made  an  impression  upon  some  of  the  maJecontenls. 
By  engaging  to  ^rant  such  as  should  desire  it,  the  liberty 
of  returning  to  Spain,  he  allured  the  unfortunate,  who 
from  sickness  and  disappointment  were  disgusted  with  the 
country.  By  promising  to  re-establish  Roldan  in  his 
former  office,  he  soothed  his  pride;  and  by  complying 
with  most  of  his  demands  in  behalf  of  his  followers,  he 
satisfied  his  avarice.  Thus  gradually,  and  without  blood- 
shed, but  after  many  tedious  negociations,  he  dissolved 
this  dangerous  combination,  which  threatened  the  colony 
with  ruin,  and  restored  the  appearance  of  order,  regular 
government,  and  tranquillity." 

Columbus,  havhig  tlms,  by  making  sacrifices  which 
nothing  but  the  exigency  of  the  occasion  could  justify, 
recon<med  the  contending  &ctions,  enjoyed  a  momentary 
peace,  but  nothing  more.  Surrounded  by  wretches  wlio 
had  united  together  the  villainies  of  both  worlds,  he  had 
to  contend  wiui  private  conspiracies,  and  public  opposi- 
tion. *<  The  malefactors  (says  Raynal)  who  accompanied 
Columbus,  in  conjunction  with  the  freebooters  in  St. 
Domingo^  formed  a  society  the  most  abandoned  tliat  can 
be  imagined.  They  were  strangers  to  subordination,  de* 
cency,  and  humanity.  The  admiral,  in  particular,  was 
the  object  of  their  resentment,  who  saw  too  late  tbe'&tal 
error  he  had  coaajnitted,  or,  iuto  which,  perhaps,^  he 
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hail  been  betrayed  bv  hk  enemies.  This  extraordiflary 
man  paid  very  dear  ior  the  fame  which  bis  genius  and. 
indastry  had  procured  hitn.  His  life  exhibited  a  per- 
|ietual  contrast,  between  those  incidents  which  eitlier  elate 
or  depress  the  n»nd  of  a  conqueror.  He  was  not  only 
continually  exposed  to  cabals  calumnies,  and  the  ingra- 
titude of  individuals,  but  bad  the  caprice  of  a  haughty 
and  suspicious  court  to  encounter,  which  by  turns  re- 
warded or  punmhed,  caressed  or  disgraced  him/' 

Columbus,  by  the  ships  that  were  passing  from  the 
colony  to.  Europe,  transmitted  to  the  court  of  Spain  an 
account  of  the  late  rebellion  that  had  been  raised  by 
Roldan,  prior  to  his  arrival ;  while  Iloldan  in  his  turn 
embraced  the  same  mode  of  conveyance,  to  justify  his 
own  conduct,  and  to  load  with  the  severest  reproaches 
that  of  Columbus,  his  brothers,  and  adherents.  The 
accounts  transmitted  by  Roldan,  through  the  intrigues 
of  the  party  which  aimed  at  the  disgrace  of- the  disco- 
verers, gained  the  ascendency  once  more  with  the  mean- 
spirited  monarch ;  who,  actuated  by  some  of  those  reasons 
of  state,  which,  Voltaire  observes,  **  are  mysteries  to  the 
vulgar,"  sent  out  Francis  de  Bovadillo,  a  knight  of  Caln- 
travia,  to  supersede  him,  and  to  take  upon  himself  that 
authority  of  which  he  was  to  deprive  Columbus.  This 
ambitious,  this  self-interested,  this  supercilious  instrument 
of  party,  no  sooner  reached  the  Island  than  he  seized 
Columbus,  and  putting  him  in  irons,  despatched  him  to 
Spain,  degraded  like  a  felon.  This  transaction,  as  dis- 
graceful as  it  is  memorable,' took  place  in  the  year  1500. 

Bovadillo,  before  the  departure  of  Columbus,  to  render 
himself  popular  among  his  detestable  countrymen,  pro^ 
ceeded  to  gratify  them  at  the  expence  of  Indian  blood. 
Multitudes  of  the  miserable  natives,  who  had  hitherto 
escaped,  the  blood-hounds,  and  the  swords  of  their  in- 
vaders, were  immediately  numbered  and  divided  into 
classes.  These  were  distributed  among  the  Spaniards  as 
their  exclusive  property,  and  were  either  doomed  to  cul-^ 
tivate  the  soil  for  their  new  masters,  or  condemned  to 
the  mines  to  ransack  the  bowels  of  the  earth  for  gold,  till 
death,  their  only  consolation,  should  release  them  from 
their  sufferings.  ^*  This  regulation  (says  Robertson)  in- 
troduced among  the  Spaniards  the  Rcpartimicntos,  or 
distribution  of  the  Indians:,  established  bv  them  in  alt 
their  settlements,  which  brought  numberless  calamities 
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open  thill  unhappy  paopl^  and  subjected  them  to  the 
itioii  grievous  oppression." 

Ferdinand,  on  the  arriyal  of  Colurobus  in  choioty  wm» 
shocked  at  the  light  in  which  the  world  must  survey  his 
conduct,  and  instantly  gave  orders  to  release  him  from 
his  fetters.  But  though  he  obtained  his  liberty,  his 
wrongs  were  not  redre^ed ;  nor  was  he  restored  to  those 
employments  o{  which  he  had  been  so  unjustly  robbed* 
The  conduct  of  Bovadillo  was,  however,  represented  by 
him ;  and  its  efiects  and  consequences  upon  the  Indians 
and  the  infant  colony,  in  such  a  perspicuous  light,  that 
it  was  plain  the  former  roust  be  wholly  exterminated,  and 
the  latter  ruined,  if  they  continued  to  pursue  the  plan 
which  he  had  adopted. 

To  prevent  these  calamities,  which  at  once  shocked 
their  humanity  and  their  avaricis  and  to  rescue  their  re* 
putation  from  the  odiW  which  began  to  cover  it,  the 
Spanish  court  issued  an  order  to  recal  both  Bovadillo- 
and  Roldan ;  and  Nicholas  Ovando  was  sent  out  to  super-" 
intend  the  colony,  and  to  institute  such  regulations  as 
might  controul  the  licentious  spirit  of  the  Spaniards,  and 
preserve  the  blood  of  the  Indians. 

Ovando  succeeded  Bovadillo  in  the  government  of 
Hispaniola  in  1501,  at  which  time  he  conducted  to  the 
new  world,  an  armament  consisting  of  82  ships,  with 
2500  settlers.  These  arrived  at  the  port  in  safety,  and 
infused  new  vigour  into  the  in&nt  settlement,  that  was 
languishing  under  injustice,  and  stained  with  blood. 

Commissioned  by  his  sovereign  to  supersede  a  man  who 
was  to  be  recalled  for  his  injustice  and  oppression,  his 
directions  of  course  were  more  favourable  to  the  cause 
of  humanity,  than  those  which  had  caused  the  actions  of 
his  predecessor.  The  numbers  of  new  setders  that  he 
had  imported,  afforded  also  considerable  assistance  to  tbct 
growing  colony ;  and  yielded  to  the  miserable  Indians  a 
temporary  relidP  £rom  their  sufferings.  This  change 
tended,  indeed,  in  a  small  measure,  to  retard  the  works 
which  were  going  onward ;  but  it  gave  a  consistency  to 
their  proce^ings,  and  introduced  a  mode  of  life  that 
bore  a  nearer  resemblance  to  regular  society. 

The  Indians,  discliarged  from  their  servitude^  were 
strongly  urged  to  unite  with  the  Spaniards,  and  labour 
for  an  adeauate  reward.    But  nothing  could  induce  them 
to  accept  the  offer,  or  yield  to  the  solicitation.    Their  , 
disinclination  to  use  exertions  being  heightened  by  their 
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detestation  of  their  opprettors,  they  availed  tbem^Wee  of 
tliat  gleam  of  hope  which  played  around  them  for  tb^ 
momeaty  but  which  was  about  to  take  its  everlai^ting  de- 

Carture^  and  consign  them  over  to  all  the  horrors  of  in-r 
umanity  and  despair. 
The  Spaniards,  though  numerous  at  first,  through  th^ 
influence  of  the  climate,  the  prevalency  of  disease,  and 
their  natural  antipathy  to  labour,  soon  became  insufficient 
of  themselves  to  cultivate  the  soil,  and  work  the  mines ; 
many  iell  victims  to  their  own  indiscretion,  and  some 
abandoned  the  Island  when  deprived  of  their  slaves.  To 
remedy  these  inconveniences,  the  humanity ,  of  Ovando 

£ve  way;  and  the  sun,  which  had  but  just  begun  to 
ine  upon  the  Indians,  not  only  withdrew  its  lustre, 
but  instantly  set  in  everlasting  darkness.  They  were 
once  more  dragged  from  their  connexions  and  amuse* 
ments,  with  all  that  rapacity  with  which  a  vulture 
pounces  upon  its  prey,  and  condemned  to  drudgeries 
which  terminated  only  with  their  lives.  ^<  No  treachery 
(says  Rainsford)  was  too  gross,  no  violation  of  sex  or 
dignity  too  painful  for  this  unhappy  people,  in  the  hands 
of  the  Spaniards :  all  regulations  tending  to  mitigate  the 
rigour  o(  their  servitude  were  forgotten,  while  their  la^ 
hour  was  increased,  Ferdinand  conferred  grants  of  them 
as  rewards  to  his  courtiers,  who  farmed  them  out,  being 
no  longer  considered  or  treated  but  as  beings  of  an  in* 
ferior  species,  of  no  other  use  than  as  instruments  of 
wealth,  and  I  could  almost  say,  subjects  of  oppression.* 

The  blood  of  the  natives  was,  however,  transmuted 
into  gold ;  and  this  circumstance,  in  the  eyes  of  Spain, 
gave  a  sanction  to  the  deeds  of  her  subjects,  and  was 
thought  an  ample  recompence  for  all  the  sufferings  of 
humanity.  Nearly  half  a  million  sterling  was,  for  several 
years,  extracted  from  the  mines,  and  carried  annually  to 
the  king's  smelting»house,  which  had  been  erected  to  re^^ 
fine  the  precious  metal.  The  sudden  fortures  raised  by 
individuals  who  had  been  remarkable  only  for  their  ob- 
scurity, held  out  an  irresistible  temptation  to  others  in 
the  mother  country ;  and  swarms  removed  to  St.  Do* 
roingo,  to  enrich  themselves  with  gold  at  the  expense  of 


*  Fur  s  pftrticoUr  detail  of  these  iuhutnanifirs,  the  reader  is  referred 
to  the  second  chapter  uf  ottr  (ir$t  volume,  lii  this  place  we  have  no 
farther  desijfrn  in  Introducing:  the  mention  of  them,  than  to  trace  theic 
coDoes^ion  with  the  early  settlement  of  tiits  impoitata  colony. 
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human  blood ;  and  to  add  to  those  calamities  of  the  nH- 
tives,  which  were  already  become  insupportable.  Many  of 
these  adventurers,  as  it  is  natural  to  suppose,  were  dread* 
fully  disappointed.  The  death  of  some  of  their  country- 
men had  been  eclipsed  by  the  good  fortune  of  others; 
and  they  were  allured  by  visionary  wealth,  to  enter  a  dis- 
tant region,  to  fmd  a  grave. 

But  while  the  Spaniards  were  enriching  themselves 
with  the  treasures  of  the  mines,  the  instruments  through 
whose  exertions  they  were  procured,  daily  diminished. 
The  death  of  these  unhappy  beings,  through  fatigue,  dis- 
ease, famine,  wanton  barbarity,  and  suicide,  reduced 
their  numbers  to  such  a  scanty  remnant,  in  1507,  that  the 
most  serious  apprehensions  were  entertained  for  the  future 
existence  of  the  colony.  "  When  Columbus  discovered 
Hispaniola,  (says  Robertson)  the  number  of  its  inhabi- 
tants was  computed  at  least  to  be  a  million.  They  were 
now  reduced  to  sixty  thousand  in  fifteen  years." 

But  notwithstanding  the  cruelty  of  Ovando  towards 
the  Indians,  in  refusing  to  soften  the  rigours  of  their  ser- 
vitude, and  in  conniving  at  every  enormity ;  in  his  con- 
duct towards  the  Spaniards,  he  has  been  represented  as 
equitable  and  just.     Many  salutary  laws  were  established 
under  his  administration,  which  gave  consistency  to  their 
proceedings,  and  permanency  to  their  measures.    Several 
towns  were  founded   by  him  in  different  .parts  of  the 
Island,  and  such  allurements  were  held  out  to  settlers,  as 
might  induce  them  to  fix  their  residence  in  these  abodes, 
-and  add,  by  their  joint  exertions,  to  the  welfare  o(  the 
colony^  which  he  seemed  to  have  much  at  heart.     The 
views  of  his  sovereign  coinciding  with  his  own,  produced 
a  powerful  co-operation,  and  a  reciprocity  of  supplies. 
Ovando  remitted   gold,    the  lustre  of  which   was  too 
dazzling  to  permit  the  unfeeling  monarch  to  behold  the 
blood  with  which  it  was  stained;   and  Ferdinand  gave 
a  sanction  to  his  proceedings,  and  promoted  emigration 
as  an  instrument  of  his  own  aggrandisement. 

But  these  mutual  endeavours  of  Ferdinand  and  Ovando 
were  found  unequal  to  the  ravages  ^^nade  by  death. 
"  Many  of  the  new  settlers,  who  came  over  with  Ovando^ 
were  seized  with  the  distempers  peculiar  to  the  climate, 
and,  in  a  short  space,  above  a  thousand  of  them  died." 
The  calamities  brought  upon  the  Indians  by  their  inhu- 
man tyrants,  threatened  the  whole  race  with  a  speedy  ex- 
termination; and  the  bctcrogcngus  mixture  of  policy  and 
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injustice,  which  marked  the  conduct  of  the  governor,, 
threatened  the  colony,  which  only  became  profitable  in 

{proportion  to  the  blood  that  was  shed,  with  speedy  deso- 
ation. 

Ovando,  alarmed  at  the  impending  fate  of  the  new 
empire,  through  the  destruction  of  the  natives  who  had 
procured  its  riches,  resorted  to  an  expedient  which  more 
conspicuously  marked  the  inhumanity  of  his  character. 
A  scheme  was  proposed  by  him  to  rob  the  Bahama  or 
Lucayo  Islands  of  their  inhabitants.  This  scheme  was 
sanctioned  by  his  equally  inhuman  monarch,  and  unfor- 
tunately carried  into  execution.  Under  promises  of  the 
most  deceiving  and  flagitious  nature,  about  40,000  of 
these  unfortunate  people  were  decoyed  on  board  the 
Spanish  ships,  and  carried  to  mingle  their  tears  with  the' 
remaining  inhabitants,  and  to  perish  in  the  mines  of  Su 
Domingo. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  Sugar-cane  was  cultivated  with 
much  success,  and  found  pi^oductive  even  beyond  calcu* 
lation.  Nothing  seemed  wanting  to  complete  the  glory 
of  the  settlement,  but  a  competent  number  of  industrious 
and  hardy  labourers,  capable  of  bearing  the  violence  of 
the  climate,  tlie  fierceness  of  the  sun,  and  the  fatigues 
which  their  exertions  must  occasion.  The  inhabitants  of 
the  Bahamas  had  nearly  perished  in  servitude;  those  of 
Porto  Rica  were  nearly  exterminated  ;  and  the  survivors 
in  Hispaniola  were  reduced  to  a  miserable  remnant.  The 
discoveries  which  had  been  made  on  the  continent,  where 
the  same  detestable  scenes  which  had  disgraced  this 
Island,  were  about  to  be  acted  in  all  their  horrors,  in- 
duced many  of  the  settlers  to  tuni  their  attention  to  this 
region,  which  seemed  more  favourable  to  their  avarice* 
A  suspension  in  the  progres'^ive  prosperity  of  the  Island 
was  the  natural  consequence.  Its  mines  and  cultivation 
were  indeed  still  carried  on,  but  the  continent  had  di-» 
vided  the  public  attention,  and  Hispaniola  ceased  to  ex- 
cite surprise. 

On  the  death  of  Columbus,  his  son  Diego,  inheriting 
his  fathei*'s  rights,  which  were  secured  to  him  by  a  dea- 
sion  of  the  council  of  the  Indies,  and  strengthening  his 
interests  by  an  honourable  marriage  alliance,  contrived 
to  procure  the  recal  of  Ovando,  and  to  become  his  suc- 
cessor in  the  government.  Having  accomplished  these 
purposes,  "  Don  Diego  quickly  repaired  to  Hispaniola, 
attended  by  his  brother,  his  uncles,  his  wife,  whom  the 
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courtesy  of  the  Spaniards  honoured  wiA  the  title  of  vice- 
queen,  and  a  numerous  retinue  of  persons  of  both  sexes, 
born  of  good  families.  He  lived  with  a  splendour  and 
magnificence  hitherto  unknown  in  the  new  world ;  and 
the  family  of  Columbus  teemed  now  to  enjoy  the  honours 
and  rewards  due  to  his  inventive  senius,  of  which  he 
himself  had  been  so  cruelly  defrauded.  The  colony  itself 
acquired  new  lustre  by  the  accession  of  so  many  inhabi- 
tants; of  a  different  rank  and  character  finom  most  of 
those  who  had  hitherto  migrated  to  America ;  and  many 
of  the  most  illustrious  families  in  the  Spanish  settlements, 
are  descended  from  the  persons  who  at  that  time  accom- 
panied Don  Diego  Columbus.'' — Robertson. 

Diego  reached  Hispani($la  in  the  year  1508,  but  though 
he  carried  splendour  with  him,  yet  be  carried  no  relief  to 
the  Indians.  A  diange  in  the  governors  only  procured 
for  them  a  change  of  masters,  but  no  alleviation  of  their 
condition.  Bv  an  edict  of  Ferdinand  he  was  audiorised 
to  continue  the  Repartimientos,  or  distribution  of  the 
Indians ;  and  even  the  number  was  specified  which  should 
be  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  diArcnt  ranks,  whidi 
were  sustained  in  the  colony.  Of  this  authority  Diego 
availed  himself  and  divided  the  remains  of  the  Indians 
among  his  associates  and  followers. 

The  spirit  of  enterprise  which  had  languished  from  the 
death  of  Columbus,  b^an  now  to  revive  under  his  son 
Diego.  Hispaniola  was  the  spot  from  which  the  new 
adventurers  sallied,  and  in  which  they  found  protection 
and  relief,  after  having  encountered  difficulties  which  they 
could  no  longer  withstand.  In  the  same  year  that  Diego 
reached  his  government,  De  Solis  and  Pinzon  crossed 
the  equator,  and  sailed  so  far  as  the  fortieth  degree  of 
southern  latitude,  in  which-  they  found,  to  their  utter 
amazement,  that  the  continent  on  their  right  hand  kept 
pace  with  their  voyage,  and  extended  to  distances  which 
exceeded  their  calculations. 

The  pearl  fishery  was  also  established  this  year  in  the 
seas  which  encircled  the  little  Island  of  Cabagua.  To 
fetch  these  valuable  oysters  from  the  bpttom  of  the  deep, 
they  compelled  the  Indians,  whom  they  had  taken  from 
the  Bahamas,  to  dive.  In  this  dangerous  and  unwhole- 
some exercise  many  perished ;  which,  in  conjunction  with 
the  sufFerings  of  their  countrymen  in  the  mines  of  Hi*» 
paniola,  hastened  on  the  utter  extermination  of  their 
race. 


On  the  continent,  which  had  been  almost  neglected 
from  the  time  in  whidi  it  had  been  discovered  by  Co* 
lumbus,  about  ten  years  before,  they  also  attempted  to 
-establish  a  settlement.  This  attempt  was,  however,  un- 
ibrtunate  in  the  highest  degree.  It  was  fitted  out  by  pri- 
vate adventurers.  Two  expeditions  were  planned.  The 
kini;  had  no  share  in  either ;  but  he  gave  his  sanction  to 
'both.  He  supplied  them  with  titles  and  patents,  but 
^ould  advance  no  money  .to  defray  the  expense.  The 
adventurers  traversed  the  continental  coasts;  but^  being 
opposed  by  a  warlike  people^  they  were  repulsed  with 
considerable  loss,  and  compelled  to  retire  with  chagrim 
and  disappointment.  Nevertheless,  these  voyages  were 
not  altogether  fruitless.  Th^  enabled  the  adventurers 
to  estimate  the  strength  and  courage  of  the  natives,  and 
to  calculate  upon^he  forces  which  would-be  necessary  to 
effect  their  subjugation.  They  also  .enabled  them  to  ob- 
tain some  knowledge  of  the  country ; — the  nature  of  jts 
soil  and  climate; — to  obtain  some  assurance  that  the  pre- 
cious metals  were  to  be  found  in  the  interior;  and  to  cal- 
culate  upon  the  most  eligible  mode  of  attack.  But  a 
detail  of  these  discoveries  and  conquests  comes  not  witbia 
4iur  j>resent  pr<;»vince. 
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HisPANiotA  Continued. 


fUate  tff  the  Island  under  Diego  Cdumbus^  and  fate  of  the 
Indians  under  Albuquerme.-^Dnminicans  and  Franet^-' 
cans  differ  on  account  of  the  Indians^^^Conduct  of  JFer^ 
dinand  on  the  occasion^^^Las  Ca$a$  appears  in  their  be^ 
half  repairs  to  Europe,  states  their  case  to  ^Ferdinand^ 
and  after  his  death  appeals  to  Cardinal  Ximenes. — jlp' 
pointed  protector  <  of  the  Indians.'^Description  <^  St, 
Domingo  by  Oviedo. — The  mines  eAandoned. — Inhuman 
nity  towards  the  slaves  drives  them  to  revolt. — InmrreC' 
tioH  qtielledf  and  the  colony  becomes  partially  prosperous* 
-^Declines  rapidly. — Attempts  to  prevent  emigration  in- 
effectual, — Pillaged  and  burnt  by  Sir  Francis  Drake  in 
1586. — Spain  demolishes  the  sea  ports  to  prevent  an 
illicit  trade. — Cobmy  reduced  to  a  most  deplorable  con- 
dition. 

xSUT  notwithstanding  the  discoveries  and  conquests 
which  the  Spaniards  made  upon  the  continent,  they  were 
not  altogether  negligent  of  Hispaniola.  They  considered 
this  as  the  parent  colony  i  as  the  ,seat  of  government ; 
and  as  the  residence  of  Di^o  Columbus,  in  whose  favour 
the  council  of  Seville  had  decided;  and  whose  grants  the 
king  had  partially  sanctioned,  though  evidently  with 
much  reluctance. 

Towards  the  Spaniards  under  his  government  Diego 
was  liberal  and  kind;  and  so  far  as  his  abilities ^and  incTi- 
nations  were  permitted  to  operate,  he  caused  their  hap* 
piness  to  result  from  their  prosperity.  But  his  powers 
were  circumspribed  by  the  suspicions  and  injustice  of 
his  sovereign.  His  measures  were,  frequently  counter- 
acted, through  the  intrigues  of  his  inferior  officers,  and 
^ven  the  treasurei'  and  judges  were  privately  instructed  to 
pjbstruct  his  designs,  to  curtail  his  dominion,  and  to 
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c|uestioii  bis  authority.  Unfaftppily,  tbwards  tlie  Indiafis 
where  his  dominion  tvas  most  without  controul^  th< 
Spaniard  was  more  conspicuous  than  the  fTian. 

As  the  min^  of  Hispaniola  could  not  be  carried  on 
witliout  the  labours  of  the  Indians^  the  right  of  distri- 
buting them,  gave  to  Diego  a  considfrable  degree  of 
'  powet  among  all  ranks  of  people ;  because,  by  haying 
the  command  of  the  instruments  of  labour,  he  became 
capable  of  oontrouling  the  springs  of  wealth*  His  in* 
fluence  over  ail  the  Spaniards  was  too  visible  to  escape 
the  notice  of  those  who  acted  as  spies  upcm  his  conduct^ 
and  too  important  to  escape  the  injustice  and  avarice  of 
Ferdinand. 

To  tear  from  Die^  this  last  remnant  of  prerogative 
and  riches,  the  distnbutingr  of  the  Indians,  in  1517,  was 
erected  into  an  offioe,  «nd  bestowed  upon  one  Roderigd 
Albuquerque.  This  man  was  a  supple  courtier,  the  rela- 
tion of  a  ministei^  whpse  name  was  Zapeta^  in  whom  the 
king  placed  the  utmost  confidence.  Thk  flagrant  viola* 
tkm  of  his  most  indisputable  rights^  mortified  Diego,  and 
provoked  his  indignation  to  such  a  degree/  that  he 
formed  the  resolution  of  repairing  to  Europe  to  lay  thtf 
cause  of  his  complaint  before  the  king,  whose  adherence 
to  injustice  was  as  immutable,  as  the  complaints  of  Diego 
were  miavailing. 

Albuquerque,  on  his  arrival  at  Hispaniola,  began  hi# 
career  with  an  eye  to  his  own  ruined  fortune,  which  A 
favourable  opportunity  how  enabled  him  to  repain  Ra- 
pacity, inspired  by  indigence  and  avarice,  was  the  pre-' 
vailing  feature  in  his  character,  the  concomitant  vices 
associated,  and  so  far  filled  his  soul,  as  to  leave  no  room^ 
for  humanity.  The  Indians,  who  had  esciqped  the  Spa- 
nia^s  and  their  blood-hounds,  amounted,  in  1508,  to 
60,000 ;  but,  on  his  arrival^  no  more  than  l^^OOO  Were  to 
be  found.  Thus  in  nine  years^o  less  that  46,000  human 
beings  were  swept  from  this  Island  to  people  the  territo- 
ries of  the  dead.  The  14,000  that  remained  wete  imme- 
diately divided  into  lots  by  Albuquerque,  and  disposed  oi 
by  auction  to  the  best  bidder.  As  this  was  the  last  divi- 
sion, thd  lots  ran  rather  high  in  price ;  many  of  the 
^ibidians  were  compelled  to  remove  into  distant  parts  o{ 
the  Island,  remote  from  their  former  companions  in  ad« 
versity,  and  all*  had  additional  burthens  laid  ttp<m  themt 
to    reimbuTM  their   new   mastars  fot    their    expense^ 
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^*  Tjiese  additional  calamities  (says  Robertson)  completcdf 
the  misery,  and  hastened  on  the  extinction  of  this- 
wretched  and  innocent  race  of  men." 

Alarmed  at  finding  the  Indians  so  dreadfully  reduced 
in  nnmber,  the  ecclesiastias)  who  kad  been  sent  to  in-^ 
struct  them,  espoused  their  caiise,  when  thev  were  nearly 
exterminated.  The  Dominicans,  to  their  honour  be  it 
spoken^  had  uniformly  borne  their  testhnony  against  the 
repartimientos ;  and  one  of  them,  whose  name  was*  Men* 
tesino,  had  inveighed  against  the  proceedings  of  the 
colonists,  in  the  great  ehurch  at  St  Domingo^  in  pre- 
sence of  Diega  and  his  abettors,  in  distributing  the 
Indians.  Diego  complained  of  this  liberty,  which  the 
monk  had'  taken,  to  die  superior  of  his  order,  who^  iji«- 
stead  of  chiding  him  &r  his  boldness,  applauded  his  ui- 
tegrity,  and  o}>enly  espoused  his  cause.^ 

In  the  present  case,  though  it  was  nearly  toa  late,  they 
came  forth  as  a  body,  and  defended  the  cause  of  hu- 
manity. The  Franciscans,  on  the  contrary,  took  part 
with  the  oppressors  of  the  Indians,  and  opposed  the 
Dominicans,  who  had  so  warmly  espoused  the  cause  of 
the  unhappy  sufferers.  The  defence  which  was  set  up  by 
the  Ffanci^cans,  consisted  rather  of  palliatives  than  of 
avowed  approbation..  ^<  Necessity,  the  tyrant's  plea,''  waa^ 
urged  in  all  its  force;  and  the  welfare  of  the  colony  wa» 
thought  to  be  of  suiBcient  weight  to  exempt  the  measar^ 
from  reprehension.- 

Such  interested  arguments  bad  but  }i<ttle  weight  witb 
the  Dominicans.  They  adhered  to  the  cause  of  humanity 
which  they  bad  engaged  to  defend,  aad  gathered  strength 
from  the  contemptible  opposition,  with  which  their  mea* 
sures  were  opposed.  Determined  to  persevere  in  behalf 
of  the  few  Indians  who  were  still  alive,  they  appealed  to- 
those  of  their  coantrymen  who' held  them  in  bondage r 
and  wfaoi  they  feund  their  arguments  unavailable  against 
the  claims  of  interest  and  avarice,  they  even  refused  to* 
absolve  them  of  their  sins,  or  to  admit  them  to  partake 
of  the  sacrament,  till  they  renounced  the  iniquitous- 
traffic. 

The  troubles  which  Ai%  controversy  between  the  Fran^  • 
6iscans<and  Dominicans  occasioned,  disturbed  the  traiii^ 
quillity,  and  impeded  the  progress  of  the  colony;  and 
both  parties  found  it  high  time  to  seek  after  soipe  ultimate 
redress,  or  some  decision  from  which  there  should  be  noi 
appeal.    Each  party,  in  its  turn,  submitted  its  claims  ta 
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the  tribunal  of  Ferdinand,  who  appointed  a  committc«, 
consisting  of  some  members  of  bis  privy  council^  and 
some  of  the  most  reputable  divines,  to  examine  into  the 
merits  of  their  respective  pleas,  and  to  give  their  decision 
a<;reeably  to  the  dictates  of  truth  and  justice.  Deputies 
were  appointed  by  each  party  to  state  and  support  their 
arguments,  and  to  furnish  the  commissioners  with  answers 
to  such  questions  as  might  be  proposed,  to  afford  them 
satisfactory  information. 

Much  time  was  necessarily  taken  up  by  both  parties  in 
preferring  their  claims, — in  sending  deputies  from  His« 
paniola,-^in  the  tedious  forms  of  legal  punctilios,. — and 
in  an  irksome  discussion,  before  a  decision  could  be  ob* 
tained.  During  this  period,  the  Indians  continued  to 
suffer  the  same  unexampled  severities,  under  which  their 
countrymen  had  both  groaned  and  bled ;  and  their  num- 
bers, continually  growmg  less,  were  reduced  to  a  solitary 
remnant.  At  length,  the  long-agitated  question  was  de« 
cided  in  favour  of  the  Dominicans;  and  we  Indians  were 
declared  to  be  a  free  people,  entitled  to  all  the  natural 
rights  of  men,  over  whom  the  Spaniards  bad  no  right 
to  exercise  an  imperious  dominion,  that  should  compel 
them  to  labour. 

This  decision,  which  virtually  impeached  the  conduct 
of  the  Spanish  nation,  and  iiidirectly  charged  them 
with  the  blood  of  those  thousands  who  had  already  pe- 
rished, gave  no  small  uneasiness  to  the  Franciscans. 
And  the  event  sufficiently  proved,  that  the  decision  was 
no  less  displeasing  to  Ferdinand,  who  had  countenanced 
and  encouraged  those  excesses,  which  led  to  the  enquiry, 
that  produced  this  issue. 

The  repartimientos,  the  occasion  of  the  complaint, 
were  still  continued  with  their  primitive  rigour,  and  the 
Indians,  who  had  been  relieved  in  theory,  were  still  en- 
slaved in  practice.  These  circumstances  awakened  with 
'fresh  vigour  the  remonstrances  of  the  Dominicans,  who 
now  found  themselves  entrenched  behind  the  principles  of 
justice,  and  the  decisions  of  law.  On  these  ground^  they 
inveighed  against  the  illegality  and  injustice  of  their 
countrymen,  who  were  unsible  to  vindicate  their  conduct 
on  the  score  of  equity,  or  to  find  tedress  by  appealing  to 
their  country. 

But  avarice  and  inhumanity,  when  sanctioned  by  the 
connivance  of  power,  were  not  to  be  subdued  by  argu- 
ment, or  reformed  by  reason.    The  consequence  was, 
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that  a  general  ferment  prevailed  throughout  the  colony  ; 
and  ib^se  men  who  had  shewn  so  much  dexterity  in  mur-* 
dering  the  natives,  were  nearly  in  readiness  to  mui^der 
one  another.  The  disturbances  of  the  colony  reached 
the  ears  of  Ferdinand,  who,  with  a  mednness  that  adds 
a  new  shade  to  the  infamy  of  his  character,  instead  of 
boidly  enforcing  the  decision  of  his  own  committee,  had 
recourse  to  a  hull  which  h\$  Holiness  had  published  in 
1513,  which  conferred  upon  him  the  possession  of  the 
Hew  wprld. 

The  Dominicans,  on  the  arrival  of  this  intelligence, 
beheld  their  prospects  blasted ;  and  saw  that  all  their  fo« 
ture  exertions  must  terminate  ineffectually.  They  plainly 
perceived  that  the  regulations  which  had  been  made  in 
the  behalf  of  the  Inmans,  would  only  give  a  sanction  to 
the  deeds  of  their  oppressors,  and  legalize  that  inhu* 
inanity  which  they  were  authorised  to  perpetrate.  To 
preacn  the  gosfiel  to  men  who  were  broken  by  oppression^ 
and  even  weeping  tears  of  blood,  they  wereftilly  satisfied 
was  a  hopeless  undertaking;  and  they  as  plainly  saw  that 
the  power,  which  should  have  protected  tiijem,  had  openly 
espoused  the  interest  of  their  toes.  Many  amongst  them 
finding  themselves  useless,  as  missionaries  in  the  Island^ 
solicited  leave  of  their  superiors  to  retire  to  the  continent, 
where  oppression,  though  it  had  begun  its  ravages,  had 
not  obtained  a  permanent  establishment  Among  thes« 
inhabitants  they  hoped  to  be  more  successful  in  their  mr*> 
nistrv,  in  proportion  as  they  could  find  means  to  detach 
cruelty  from  the  Spanish  name,  and  impress  the  mindd 
of  the  Indians  with  a  conviction,  that  the  religion  which 
they  taught  discountenanced  the  inhumanities  which  their 
countrymen  practised. 

But  while  many  of  the  Dominicans  retired  to  the  con-* 
tinent,  many  remained  to  bear  their  ineffectual  testimony 
against  the  barbarities  which  they  daily  saw,  and  which 
always  supplied  them  with  new  Occasions  of  complaint. 
.Among  these  was  the  great,  the  virtuous,  the  renow*nod 
Bai-tholomew  de  las  Casas,  who,  like  the  Seraph  Abdi«I| 
stood 

<^  Among  innumerable  false,  unmov'd. 
Unshaken,  unseduc'd,  unterrify'd, 
His  loyalty  he  kept,  his  love,  bis  zeal, 
Nor  number  nor  example  with  him  wrought 
To  swerve  from  truth,  or  change  his  constant  mind/' 
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Tbic  man,  whose  vritiogp  have  immortaiized  bis  own 
virtues,  and  the  infamy  of  his  countrymen,  by  endea* 
vouring  to  counteract  their  enormities,  cited  them,  as  we 
have  ^ready  observed,  before  the  tribunal  of  the  uni-' 
verse.  He  was  a  native  of  Seville,  and  waa  one  of  those 
clergymen  who  embarked  with  Columbus,  when  he  un<r 
dertook  bis  second  voyage,  to  take  up  his  residence  in  the 
Island. 

At  an  early  period,  when  a  division  of  the  Indians  first 
took  place,  a  number  o(  these  unb^py  victims  fell  to  his 
share.  But  these  he  instantly  set  at  liberty:  an  act, 
which,  if  insufficient  to  influence  by  example,  was  suffip 
cient  to  demonstrate  the  sincerity  of  his  profession,  and 
the  attachment  which  he  felt  towards  that  injured  race  of 
men,  whose  cause  he  so  warmly  espoused.  His  zeal,  hi$ 
courage,  his  abilities,  became  formidable  to  his  advert 
saries,  from  that  respect  and  veneration  which  had  inva- 
riably been  annexed  to  his  character. 

The  vtolenee  which  Albuquerque  had  used  after  tba 
departure  of  Die^  Columbus,  filled  his  squI  with  indigo 
nation,  and  determined  him  to  devote  his  talents  to  the 
service  of  the  unhappy  sufferers.  While  the  dispute  be«- 
tween  the  Franciscans  and  Dominicans  remained  in  agi- 
tation, and  when  it  was  decided  in  favour  of  the  latter, 
]ie  continued  to  lift  his  powerful  voice  against  the  storm. 
But  when  the  decree  of  the  privy  council  reached  tlie 
Island  in  which  he  had  laboured,  setting  aside  all  pre<^ 
vious  determinations,  he  resolved  to  embark  for  B^rope^ 
to  wait  upon  Ferdinand  in  person,-— state  to  him  the 
conduct  of  the  governor  and  bis  dep3odent^^^o  point 
out  the  fatal  consequences  of  the  measures  which  had 
been  recently  adopted,-^and  to  present  him  with  such  a 
picture  of  unexampled  horror,  as  must  be  sufficient  to 
soften  the  most  obdurate  soul. 

The  name  of  Las  Casas  was  a  sufficient  passport,  on' 
his  arrival,  to  .gain  for  him  an  audience  with  his  Majesty, 
His  declining  state  of  health  favoured  the  representadon 
of  Las  CasiEis,  v^fhose  eloquence  was  equal  to  his  zeal,  and 
who  exerted  both  on  the  present  occasion  in  all  their 
force.  The  deplorable  condition  of  the  surviving  Indiana 
formed  but  a  part  of  his  representations.  With  a  faith- 
fulness equal  to  his  eloquence  and  zeal,  he  charged  the 
king  with  being  an  accomplice  in  those  murders  which 
haa  been  already  committed,  and  with  having  authorisedt 
by  the  late  decree  of  his  privy  council,  the  impioua  mear 
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suTes  which  were,  at  that  moment,  practising  in  the 
Island. 

Ferdinand  listened  with  much  attention  to  the  repre- 
sentations of  Las  Casas ;  and  standing,  as  he  then  was, 
on  the  borders  of  eternity,  felt  die  charge  of  impiety  with 
peculiar  force.  The  faitiifulness  of  Las  Casas,  however, 
awakened  no  resentmeifit  in  his  bosom ;  on  the  contrary, 
it  seemed  to  produce  a  full  persuasion  that  his  conduct 
had  been  reprehensible;  and  induced  him  to  promise  that 
the  case  *(^ the  Indians  should  immediately  occupy  his  most 
serious  consideration ;  and  that  some  means  should  be  de- 
vised and  adopted,  to  afford  them  effectual  relief.  Un- 
happily, these  flattering  promises  went  no  further  than  re- 
solution. Tl>e  malady,  under  which  the  monarch  la- 
boured, grew  more  alarming,  and  finally  brought  him  to 
the  house  appointed  for  all  living. 

On  his  demise,  his  crowns  and  kingdoms  devolved  on 
Charles  of  Austria,  who  at  that  time  resided  in  the  Low 
Countries.  Las  Casas  immediately  prepared  to  set  out 
for  Flanders,  to  lay  before  the  young  monarch  the  case 
of  the  Indians,  ana  to  state  the  promises  and  resolutions 
which  had  been  made  in  their  behalf  by  the  deceased 
Ferdinand. 

Cardinal  Ximenes,  who  acted  at  this  time  in  the  cha- 
racter of  regent,  extended  the  sceptre  over  Castile.     He 
had  heard  of  the  business  of  Las  Caeas ;  and,  to  prevent 
him  from  going  into  Flanders,  dispatched  to  him  a  mes- 
senger, requesting  his  immediate  attendance,  promising, 
at  the  same  time,  to  hear  his  complaint.     Las  Casas  at- 
tended, and  his  representation  proved  partially  successful. 
Equally  regardless  of  the  right  of  Columbus,  and  of  the 
laws  which  had  been  made  by  Ferdinand,  Ximenes  deter- 
mined to  appoint  men  who  should  repair  to  the  spot, 
examine  impartially  into  the  nature  of  existing  circum- 
stances, and  finally  decide  as  diese  circumstances  might 
direct     As  the  Dominicans  and  Franciscans  had  already 
been  at  variance  on  the  subject  in  question,  *he  was  fully 
convinced  that  they  were  improper  characters  to  judge 
with  impartiality.     This,  in  conjuction  with  the  opinions 
already  deli verecl  by  the  Spanish  settlers,  induccil  him  to 
make  his  selection  from  among  some  respectable  monks 
who  were  of  the  order  of  Sl  Jerome,  at  that  time  in 
high  repute  in  Spain.     Three  of  these  were  at  length 
chosen,  who,  in  company  with  Zuazo,  a  lawyer  eminent 
for  his  taleggts  and  probity,  and  Las  Casas,  now  entitled 
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the  protectm*  of  the  Indians^  having  received  from  him 
powers  which  were  nearly  unlimited,  emburked  for  the 
new  world,  and  arrived  in  safety  at  Hispaniola. 

On  the  arrival  of  Las  Casas  and  his  associates  in 
power,  at  Hispaniola,  they  instantly  set  at  liberty  all 
those  victims  who  had  been  granted  to  the  courtiers  aDd 
creatures  of  Ferdinand;  and  to  avoid  the  imputation  of 
partiality,  they  extended  the  emancipation  to  all  those 
who  were  held  by  persons  not  actual  residents  of  Ame- 
rica. 

Powers  so  extensive,  and  so  decidedly  displayed  in  the 
cause  of  humanity,  could  not  fail  to  create  a  general 
alarm  among  the  colonists.  Hitherto  they  had  formed 
their  calculations  upon  the  labour  of  the  Indians,  and 
they  now  imagined  that  they  saw  ruin  at  their  doors. 
The  wisdom  of  the  new  commissioners,  however,  soou 
dissipated  their  fears;  and  the  caution  with  which  they 
proceeded  in  all  their  measures,  gained  for  them  the  res-  ^ 
pect  even  of  those  who  dreaded  me  eifisct  of  dieir  power ; 
and  proved  the  prudence  of  that  choice  which  Ximenes 
had  made. 

But  while  these  men  exerted  themselves  to  reform 
abuses,  and  to  revive  forgotten  institutions,  they  were 
fully  convinced  that  without  the  assistance  of  the  Indians 
it  would  be  impossible  to  support  the  colony ;  and  from 
the  natural  dispositions  of  these  natives,  it  was  morally 
impossible  that  they  could  be  persuaded  to  labour  by  dny 
reward  which  it  was  in  their  power  to  oiler.  From  these 
considerations  they  were  induced  to  tolerate  the  repar-^ 
timientos,  while  they  watched  over  the  treatment  of  the 
Indians  with  respectAil  solidtude,  and  used  every  exer- 
tion, both  by  their  authority  and  example,  to  soften  the 
rigours  of  their  servitude,  and  to  reconcile  them  to  thier 
fate. 

This  temporizing  pmdence,  however,  which  marked 
the  conduct  of  the  superintendants,  wasv  &r  from  beins 
satisfactory  to  ^e  amiable  Las  Casas.  He  reprobated 
their  departure  from  the  principles  which  they  had 
originally  imported  with  them ;  and  charged  them  with 
conniving  at  wickedness  which  their  hearts  condemned ; 
and  with  adopting  a  spurious  mode  of  conduct  which 
tolerated  injustice  because  it  was  advantageous.  They 
heard  his  remonstrances  and  charges  without  emo- 
tion, and  without  regard ;  and  rigorously  adhered  to  the 
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system  they  had  adopted,  so  that  Las  Casas  became  ob* 
noxious  to  all  those  who  felt  an  interest  in  counteracting 
his  measures. 

Determined  to  persevere  in  his  original  design^  to  ob- 
tain the  complete  emancipation  of  the  Indians,  and  find- 
ing himself  destitute  of  support  in  the  Island,  Las  Casa» 
once  more  resolved  to  return  to  Spain.  On  his  arrival^ 
he  found  Ximenes  in  nearly  the  same  state  that  he  had 
found  Ferdinand  in  his  former  voyage,  languishing  under 
disease,  and  at  the  point  of  death.  Charles  arrived  soon 
»fter  from  Flanders,  and  brought  with  him  a  number  of 
Flemish  nobility,  who,  having  ingratiated  themselves  into 
his  favour,  contrived  to  fill  the  most  important  depart- 
liients  of  administration.  To  these  men  Las  Casas  ad- 
dressed himself  with  unremitting  assiduity,  representing^ 
in  the  most  moving  terms,  the  situation  of  the  Indians^ 
and  censuring  the  defects  which  he  h^d  discovered  in  the 
policy  of  Ferdinand,  anc^  the  consequences  which  had 
I'esuked  from  the  measures  of  Ximenes. 

The  representations  of  Las  Casas  were  considerably 
strengthened  by  the  interest  of  the  Spanish  nobility,  who 
finding  the  Flemish  ministry  somewhat  favourable  to  his 
cause,  thought  this  an  auspicious  opportunity  to  revive 
their  declining  power.  The  friends  of  Di^o  Coiunibus 
alsKi  strengthened  the  party  from  still  difierent  motives  ; 
ail  were  actuated  by  difierent  views,  but  all  found  it  con- 
venient to  urge  the  claims  of  Las  Casas,  to  ensure  their 
own  success. 

TJiis  ubion  of  interests  became  too  formidable  for  re* 
sistance.  The  court  gave  wav.  Las  Casas  was  once  more 
trimphant.  The  superintendants  appointed  by  Ximenes^ 
together  with  Zuazo,  were  recalled,  aUd  one  Roderigo 
de  Figueroa  was  appointed  chief  justice  of  the  Island. 
Tlie  impossibility  ot  rendering  the  CQlo>iy  productive 
without  the  assistance  of  the  Indians,  Was,  however,  still 
in  sight,  and  the  objection  founded  on  it  against  the 
scheme  of  Las  Casas,  was  such  as  be  could  not  conve- 
niently answer  on  the  score  of  policy,  Figueroa,  there- 
fore, prior  to  his  departure,  was  rcquestra  to  make  en* 
quiries  into  the  state  of  the  Indians,  and  to  use  every 
exeition  in  his  power  to  prevent  those  cruelties  which  hail 
given  so  much  occasion  of  complaint. 

Las  Casas  plainly  perceived,  from  the  cautious  diree- 
tio»i&  which  were  given  to  the  new  chief  justice,  that  the 
reparthni^ntos  were  still  to  be  continued ;  and  &om  hence 
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it  was  natural  for  his  penetrating  inind  to  infer,  that  tht 
humanity  with  which  the  Indians  were  to  be  treated,  de- 
pended upon  that  mercy  of  their  masters,  of  whi^h  he  had 
seen  but  too  many  reasons  to  entertain  an  unfavourable 
opinion.  It  was  in  this  inauspicious  moment,  that  he  hit 
upon  the  fatal  expedient  of  a  traffic  which  had  been  al- 
ready attempted  and  abandoned,  thai  of  importing  slaves 
Jrom  Africa: — a  traffic,  which,  to  the  dishonour  of 
human  nature,  continues  with  some  nations  to  the  present 
moment  It  is  among  the  triura^^s  of  England,  that  she 
has  set  her  face  against  it 

We  have  already  obs^ved  that,  in  the  year  15 1?, 
Diego  Columbus,  in  oonsequence  of  an  invasion  of  his 
rights,  retired  to  Spain,  to  lay  the  causes  of  his  com* 
plaint  before  his  sovereign.  In  what  manner  he  em- 
ployed himself,  while  these  affairs  were  transacting  in  the 
Island  and  on  the  continent,  of  which  we  have  spoken, 
or  on  what  pretences  he  was  detained  in  Spain,  are  cir- 
cumstances which  have  never  been  made  so  public  as  to 
afford  satisfaction  to  inquiry.  Whatever  the  causes  of  his 
<]etention  and  silence  might  have  been,  we  learn  n(^hing 
more  of  his  return  to  the  new  world,  till  the  year  1523, 
at  which  time  he  was  obliged  to  repair  from  Hispaniola 
to  Jamaica,  to  quell  an  insurrection  of  the  Indians,  Mr* 
Edwards  thinks  that  he  came  from  Europe  with  an  am- 
plification'of  bis  powers  in  1520,  and  that  on  this  ac- 
count be  felt  himself  so  particularly  interested  in  the  wel- 
fare of  Janyiica,  as  to  endeavour  to  suppress  the  insur- 
rection in  it,  in  152S«  Be  this  as  it  may,  his  continu- 
ance in  his  seat  of  government  was  of  short  duration ;  he 
returned  to  hH  native  country  soon  after,  and  died,  eitheV 
in  the  latter  end  of  1525,  or  the  beginning  of  1526.^ 


*  I>iet^o  Colnmbus,  on  his  deatb,  left  three  sons  and  two  dang^liters  : 
liis  eldeit  Mii^  whoM  name  was  Lewi^,  was,  ai  tkat  time,  do  more  thaa 
six  years  of  age^  but  he  was  uniformly  coosidered  by  all,  .as  hereditary 
viceroy  and  high  admiral  of  the  West  Indies.     Burine  his  minority  he 
was  treated  by  the  king  with  singular  respect,  and  his  rereflues  were 
aafmented  in  proportion  <•  ibat  exalted  rank  which  he  was  supposed  to 
hold.     Bui  on  the  expiration  of  his  minority,  the  king  absolutely  ro- 
fased  to  goaraatee  to  him  his  father's  rights.    Afler  mach  uneasiness  a 
compromise  took  place,  by  which  he  transferred  all  his  hereditary  rights^ 
4o  the  crown,  and  received,  in  lieu  thereof,  a  grant  of  the  Island  of 
Jamaica  and  of  the  province  of  Veragna,  with  the  title  of  Duke  de  V»> 
ragua,  and  Marquis  de  la  Vega.    Lewis  and  bis  brothers  died  without 
any  male  issue,   in  consetfucnce  of  which,  their  eldest  sister,  whose 
name  was  Isabella,  who  had  married  the  Count  de  GeWez,  a  Portuguese 
nobleman  of  the  house  of  Braganza,  became  sole  heiress  of  the  rights 

2  T  2 
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His  uncle,  Bartholomew  Columbus,  died  in  the  Island,  m 
the  year  1514,  after  having  filled  with  integrity  many  im- 
portant offices,  and  sustained  an  unblemished  character^ 
which  eyen  calumny  has  not  attempted  to  pollute. 

But  whatever  calamities  the  colony  might  have  suf- 
fered, from  the  causes  which  have  been  mentioned,  an 
external  parade  was  visibly  on  the  increase.  The  trap- 
pings of  dignity,  which  occasionally  indicate  a  falling 
state,  and  irequently  conceal  poverty,  and  display  ambi- 
tion, which  ensure  destruction,  exhibited  a  gaudy  appear- 
ance in  the  capital,  the  buildings  of  which  nad  been  uni- 
formly carried  on  from  the  time  that  its  foundation  was 
laid  by  Bartholomew  Ck>lumbu8,  in  the  year  1498.  And 
indeed  were  we  to  estimate  the  wealth  and  prosperity  of 
the  colony,  from  the  description  given  of  it  by  Oviedo, 
about  the  year  1530,  we  should  be  induced  to  believe  it 
to  be  one  of  the  most  flourishing  places  in  existence. 

^*  But  now  (says  Oviedo,  after  having  given  an  ac- 
count of  various  other  parts)  to  speak  somewhat  of  the 
principal  and  chief  place  of  the  Island,  which  is  the  city 
of  San  Domenico.  I  say,  that  as  touching  the  buildings^ 
there  is  no  city  in  Spain,  so  much  (no  not  Barsalona, 
which  I  have  oftentimes  seen)  to  be  preferred  before  this 
generally.  For  the  houses  of  San  Domenico  are  for  the 
most  part  of  stone,  as  are  they  of  Barsalona.  The  situ- 
tion  is  much  better  than  that  of  Barsalona,  by  reason 
that  the  streets  are  much  larger  and  plainer,  and  without 
comparison  more  direct  and  straight  forth.  For  being 
builded  now  in  our  time,  be^des  the  commodity  of  the 
place  of  the  foundation,  the  streets  were  also  directed 
with  cord,  compass,  and  measure,  wherein  it  excelleth 
all  the  cities  that  I  have  seen. 

^*  It  hath  the  sea  so  near  it,  that  of  one  side  tlicre  is 
no  more  space  between  the  sea  and  the  city  than  the 
walls.  On  the  other  part,  hard  by  the  side  and  at  the 
foot  of  the  houses,  passcth  the  river  Ozama,  which  is  a 
marvellous  port,  wherein  laden  ships  rise  very  near  to  the 
land,  and  in  a  manner  under  the  house  windows.    In  the 


and  honours  of  the  family  of  Colambov,  find  conveyed  these  rights  and 
honour«  to  the  house  of  her  husband.  In  this  family  '*  they  continncd, 
(says  Mr.  £d wards)  I  believe,  till  the  year  1G40,  and  then  reverted  back 
by  forfeiture  to  the  crown  of  Spain,  in  consequence  of  the  revolution 
which  placed  John,  Duke  of  Braganzs,  on  the  throne  of  Purtui^al.** 
For  a  further  account  of  these  transactions  sie  our  fifth  chapter  uf  vo- 
lume the  first. 
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xntdst  of  the  city  is  the  fortress  and  castle ;  the  port  or 
haven  also  is  so  fair  and  commodious  to  defreight  or  un- 
lade ships,  as  the  like  is  found  in  but  few  places  of  the 
world.  The  chimnies  that  arc  in  this  city  are  about  600 
in  number,  and  s^ich  houses  as  I  have  spoken  of  before; 
of  the  which  some  are  so  fair  and  lar^re,  that  they  may 
well  receive  and  lodge  any  lord  or  nobleman  of  Spain, 
with  his  train  and  family ;  and  especially  that  which  Don 
Diego  Colon,  viceroy  under  your  majesty,  hath  in  this 
city,  that  I  know  no  man  in  Spain  that  hath  the  like  by 
a  quarter  in  goodness,  considering  all  the  commodities  of 
the  same.  Likewise  the  situation  thereof,  as  being  above 
the  said  port,  and  altogether  of  stone,  and  having  many 
fair  and  large  rooms,  with  as  goodly  a  prospect  of  the 
land  and  sea  as  may  be  devised,  seemeth  unto  me  so  mag-* 
nificad  and  prince-like,  that  your  majesty  may  be  as  well 
lodged  therein  as  in  any  of  the  most  exquisite  builded 
houses  of  Spain. 

"  There  is  also  a  cathedral  church  builded  of  late, 
where,  as  well  the  bishop  according^  to  his  dignity,  as 
also  the  canons,  are  well  indued.  This  church  is  well 
builded  of  stone  and  lime,  and  of  good  workmanship. 
There  are  furthermore  three  monasteries,'  l)earing  the 
names  of  St.  Dominike,  St.  Frances,  and  St.  Mary  of 
Mercedes ;  which  are  well  builded,  although  not  so  cu- 
riously as  they  of  Spain.  There  is  also  a  ve^y  good  hos- 
pital for  the  aid  and  succour  of  poor  people,  which  was 
founded  by  Michael  Passamont,  treasurer  to  your  ma- 
jesty. To  conclude,  this  city  from  day  to  day  increaseth 
in  wealth  and  good  order,  as  well  for  that  the  said  admi- 
ral and  viceroy,  with  the  lord  chancellor  and  council  ap- 
pointed there  by  your  majesty,  have  their  continual 
abiding  here,  as  also  that  the  richest  men  of  the  Island 
resort  hither  for  their  most  comjiiodioas  habitation,  and 
trade  of  such  merchandise  as  is  either  brought  out  of 
Spain,  or  s^nt  thither  from  this  Island,  which  now  so 
aboundeth  in  many  things,  that  it  serveth  Spain  with 
many  commodities  as  it  were  with  usury,  requiting  such 
benefits  as  it  first  received  from  thence.'' 

How  far  the  above  account  given  by  Oviedo,  may  be 
considered  as  giving  a  genuine  picture  of  the  city,  we 
have  no  means  of  knowing  with  accuracy.  Subsequent 
events  have  furnished  cause  for  much  suspicion;  while 
.they  have  given  to  us  an  casurancCj  that  if  the  above 
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account  was  accurate  as  it  respected  the  city^  it  was 
totally  inapplicable  to  the  colony  at  large. 

The  mines  which  had  been  wrought  m  the  Island  were 
four  in  number.  These  were  gradually  exhausted  of 
their  treasures ;  and  they  grew  proportionably  of  less 
value  as  those  of  Mexico  were  opened,  and  as  the  ill- 
fated  aborigines  perished.  These,  in  process  of  time, 
were  totally  deserted,  and  the  inhabitants  who  remained 
upon  the  Island,  after  the  emigrations  to  Mexico,  em- 
ployed their  slaves  in  the  cultivation  of  Cocoa,  Ginger, 
and  A  little  Sugar. 

Besides  the  city  of  St.  Domingo,  there  were  severAl 
villages-  of  inferior  note.  Punta  Isabella,  the  foundation 
of  which  had  been  laid  by  Christopher  Columbus,  still 
retained  a  few  inhabitants,  though  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment was  removed ;  while  other  places,  from  the  conve* 
niency  of  their  situations,  exhibited  a  few  scattered  huts, 
which  either  inci'eased  or  decreased  in  number,  as  cir- 
cumstances directed  the  inhabitants. 

The  labours  of  the  field,  were  at  this  time  (1530)  per- 
formed chiefly  by  the  negroes,  whom  they  had  imported 
frotn  Guinea,  as  those  of  the  mines  had  been  in  former 
years  by  the  Indians,  whom  they  either  found  on  thiii 
Island,  seduced  from  others,  or  tore  by  violence  from  the 
continent,  which  they  deemed  it  meritorious  to  ravage. 
On  the  African  slaves  the  demands  of  avarice  operated 
in  a  double  manner ;  their  proprietors  had,  through  their 
labours,  to  reimburse  themselves  for  the  money  they  had 
advanced,  and  to  acquire  fortunes  for  themselves  and 
families.  The  colour  of  these  men  became  a  sufficient 
argument  against  the  feeble  suggestions  of  humanity; 
and,  as  covetousness  is  frequently  blind  to  its  own  in* 
terests,  they  calculated  upon  the  produce  of  their  exer- 
tions, but  forgot  the  preservation  of  the  slaves. 

Degraded  even  below  the  beasts  of  the  field,  and  urged 
to  labours  which  human  nature  was  unable  to  perform, 
the  condition  of  the  Africans  became  intolerable,  and 
about  the  year  1550,  they  made  a  desperate  effort  to 
jjhakc  oflf*  the  yoke,  and  recover  the  rights  of  freedom,  to 
which  most  of  them  were  born.  The  struggle  was 
doubtful  for  some  time,  but  it  ukrmately  terminated  to 
the  disadvantage  of  the  insurgents;  but  they  were  not, 
as  is  usually  the  case  after  unsuccessful  revolts,  surveyed 
i^vith  greater  detestation,  or  laden  with  heavier  chains. 
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From  that  moment  their  yoke  became  less  insupportable; 
their  tyrants  relaxed  in  the  rigours  of  their  exactions,  as 
soon  as  they  found  them  capable  of  revenging  the  injuries 
they  had  received.  This  was  the  first  time  that  humanity 
towards  slaves  seems  to  be  have  entered  the  colony. 

"  This  moderation,  (says  Raynal)  if  tyranny  cramped 
by  the  apprehension  of  revolt  can  bear  that  name,  was 
attended  with  good  consequences.  Cultivation  was  pur-- 
sued  with  some  degree  of  success.  Soon  after  the  middle 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  metropoh's  drew  annually, 
from  this  colony,  ten  million  weight  of  sugar,  a  large  quan- 
tity of  wood  for  dyeing,  tobacco,  cocoa,  cassia,  ginger,  cot- 
ton, and  peltry,  in  abundance.  One  might  imagine  that 
such  favourable  beginnings  would  give  both  the  desire  and 
the  means  of  carrying  them  farther,  but  a  train  of  events 
more  fatal  each  than  the  other,  ruined  these  hopes."— 
Vol.  IV.  p.  101. 

The  time  to  which  Raynal  alludes,  seems  to  have. been 
the  period  of  its  greatest  prosperity.  From  that  mo- 
ment a  variety  of  causes  combined  to  complete  its  ruin; 
and  so  far  did  they  operate  to  reduce  it  to  a  state  of 
weakness,  that  the  united  force  of  the  whole  Island  was 
unable,  a  few  years  afterward,  to  prevent  the  incursions 
of  a  daring  invader.  We  have  already  stated,  that  the 
mines  of  Mexico,  as  soon  as  they  were  laid  open,  turned 
those  of  Hispaniola  nearly  idle;  and  that  in  consequence 
of  the  immense  riches  which  were  to  be  acquired  in  these 
regions,  a  considerable  emigration  took  place.  But  it 
was  not  the  inhabitants  of  the  Island  alone  that  were 
dazzled  with  the  gold  of  the  continent.  Its  lustre  reached 
Spain ;  and  so  far  fascinated  the  monarch,  that  Hispa* 
niola  became  neglected  by  a  kind  of  iiccident,  arising' 
from  the  superior  attention  which  was  paid  by  all  to 
those  beds  of  pernicious  ore,  which  at  once  stimulated 
the  ambition,  and  rewarded  the  murders  of  Cortez. 
The  Spanish  government  discovered,  when  it  was  too 
.late,  the  folly  of  its  own  negligence.  The, increase  of 
continental  discoveries  served  but  to  unfold  the  impor- 
tance of  an  Island,  wbi^h,  from  its  extent  and  situation^ 
appeared  to  be  marked  out  by  nature,  as  the  depot  of  all 
the  merchandise  of  Mexico,— as  the  centre  of  all  the 
operations  of  Spain, — and  as  the  observatory  of  those 
conquests  and  dominions,  which  were  daily  emerging 
from  the  wastes  of  the  continent  Fully  impressed  wiiU 
the  value  of  this  insular  possession,  the  Spanish  govern*^ 
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ment  endeavoured  to  suppress  that  8})irit  of  emigration 
which  its  own  imprudence  hath  excited.  But  it  was  in 
vain  that  inducements  were  held  out  to  alhire,  or  coercive 
laws  made  to  threaten  the  inhabitants.  Temptatipn  and 
terror  were  alike  ineffectual ;  the  laws  which  enjoined 
their  continuance,  and  prohibited  their  departure,  were 
alike  disregarded  ;  the  powerful  set  them  at  defiance,  and 
the  weak  eluded  their  application.  The  wealth  of  Mexico 
operated  more  forcibly  than  the  statutes  of  Castile,  or 
the  bulls  of  Italy ;  and  the  consequence  was,  that  Hi&* 
paniola  became  half  depopulated. 

It  was  probably  from  a  persuasion  of  its  forlorn  con- 
dition, that  Sir  Francis  Drake  was  induced  to  invade  it^ 
and  to  this  circumstance  we  may  attribute  his  success. 
"  This  celebrated  English  sailor,"  as  Raynal  calls  him, 
landed  on  the  Island  of  Hispaniola,  and  began  his  attack 
on  the  capital,  on  the  first  of  January,  1586.  Its  defence- 
less cQudition  facilitated  the  conquest  of  this  invader,  and 
the  whole  city  became  an  easy  pre}'.  At  this  time  its  ex- 
tent and  magnificence  were  considerable,  and  the  pillage 
which  it  afforded  clearly  proved  that  it  was  not  destitute 
of  wealth.  Drake  held  it  in  possession  till  the  month  of 
February ;  after  which  time,  having  taken  from  it  such 
moveables  as  were  deemed  valuable,  he  thought  himself 
authorised  to  consume  the  habitations  with  fire,  and  with- 
out ceremony  carried  his  design  into  execution. 

"  We  spent  the  early  part  of  the  mornings,"  says  the 
recorder  of  the  transftctions,  "in  firing  the  outmost 
houses ;  but  they  being  built  very  magnificently  of  stone 
with  high  tofts,  gave  us  no  small  travell  to  ruin  them. 
And  albeit,  for  divers  days  together,  we  ordained  eadi 
morning  by  day  break,  until  the  heat  began  at  nine  of 
the  clock,  that  200  mariners  did  nought  else  but  labour 
to  fire  and  burn  the  said  houses,  while  the  soldiers  in  like 
proportion  stood  forth  for  their  guard ;  yet  did  we  not, 
or  could  not,  in  this  time,  consume  so  much  as  one-third 
part  of  the  town ;  and  so  in  the  end,  wearied  with  firing, 
we  were  contented  to  accept  of  Jive  and  tvoenty  thousand 
ducaiSy  of  Jive  shillings  and  sixpence  the  piece^  for  the 
ransom  of  the  rest  of  the  town." 

While  the  English  were  in  the  possession  of  ^hc  city, 
their  commander,  having  some  occasion  to  confer  with 
the  Spanish  governor,  dispatched  his  message  by  a  little 
negro  boy  with  a  white  flag,  a  signal  well  known  to  the 
Spaniards,  as  indicatuig  that  he  came  with  no  hostile 
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tatention.  Before  the  boy  could  reach  the  fievemor's 
residence,  he  was  met  by  some  straggling  Spanidd  officers^ 
who  had  belonged  to  one  of  the  kin^s  gallies.  These 
foolish  ruffians,  notwithstanding  the  town  had  surren- 
dered, and  though  they  were  so  far  in  the  hands  of 
Drake,  that  they  were  unable  to  provide  for  their  own 
safety,  with  a  degree  of  wantonness  that  could  be  only 
equalled  by  the  barbarity  of  the  deed,  attacked  the  boy, 
and  ran  him  through  the  body.  The  wound,  though 
mortal,  was  not  attended  with  instant  death.  He  con^^- 
trived,  to  crawl  towards  his  own  party, — to  reach  the 

Sneral  who  had  employed  him, — and  to  relate  to  him 
e  occasion  and  manner  of  his  misfortune:  and  having 
finished  his  mournful  tale,  expired  in  his  presence* 
Exasperated  with  such  an  instance  of  insult  and  un- 

Srovoked  barbarity,  he  immediatdy  directed  the  Provost 
f  arshal  to  bring  forth  two  iriars,  who  were  then  pri- 
soners of  war,  and  to  conduct  them  to  the  spot  where 
the  boy  had  received  his  wound,  and  hang  them  without 
ceremony.  At  the  same  time  he  dispatched  another  mes- 
senger to  the  govemoY,  giving  him  an  account  of  the 
execution,  and  the  occasion  of  it;  telling  him  in  the  most 
express  terms,  <^  that  until  the  person  who  had  murdered 
the  general's  messenger,  should  be  delivered  into  the 
hands  of  the  English,  to  receive  condign  punishment  for 
his  offence,  no  day  should  pass  in  which  two  prisoners 
should  not  be  hanged  so  long  as  any  remained  in  their 
hands/'  The  day  following  the  captain  of  the  galley 
appeared  at  the  end  of  the  town  with  the  ofiender,  offer- 
ing to  deliver  him  into  the  hands  o(  the  English.  "  But 
it  was  thought  (says  th^  writer)  to  be  a  more  honourable 
revenge  to  make  them  there  in  our  sight  to  perform  the 
execution,  which  was  done  accordingly."* 

The  pillage  and  destruction  of  the  ci^  by  Drake,  was 
followed  by  calamities  which  the  remaining  inhabitants 
brought  upon  themselves.  The  ships  of  Spain  at  this 
time  were  the  richest,  the  most  numerous,  and  the  worst 
provided  of  any  that  sailed  in  these  latitudes ;  and  the 
temptations  which  they  held  out  to  any  who  were 
inclined  to  plunder,  induced  the  more  daring  to  turn 
pirates.    The  custom  that  prevailed  among  them  of  fitting 


*  For  an  accovnt  of  this  affairy  and  of  Drake's  expedition  againtc 
Hlipaniola,  tee  Hakluyt*!  Voyaget,  at  cited  liy  fidwardf.  Vol.  III. 
p.  195,  and  Raintlbrd,  p.  §6. 

VOL.  III.  S  U 
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out  vess^  in  a  dandestine  man^cir,  to  procaie  lUnvi^ 
gave  a  sanctimi  to  their  expeditions,  and  prevented  them 
,  from  being  detected  in  their  robberies.  The  scarcity  of  In* 
bourers  obliged  them  to  have  recourse  to  a  foreign  traffic^ 
which,  though  highly  lucrative,  was  illicit;  and  the 
wealth  that  the  adventurers  acquired,  instead  of  enrich* 
ing  the  colony,  was  squandered  aWaj  in  thoughtless  pro- 
digality, and  in  administering  to  die  indulgence  of  those 
passions,  which  degrade  human  nature  in  proportion  as 
they  are  permitted  lo  triumph.  I^min,  though  unable 
to  detect  the  off^ders,  was  not  insensible  to  their  prac- 
tices ;  and  to  prevent  the  continuance  of  an  evil,  which 
she  wanted  ingenuity  to  cure,  she  had  recourse  to  an  eK- 
pedient,  which  could  only  be  tolerated  in  an  enemy  by 
the  laws  of  war.  Instead  of  attempting  to  revive  tbe 
ancient  prosperity  of  the  colcmy,  she  meanly  demolished 
the  sea-ports  in  which  they  had  been  accustomed  to  ren- 
dezvous; and  obliged  the  miserable  inhabitants  to  retire 
into  the  inland  parts  of  the  Island,  in  which  they  could 
have  no  opportunity  of  holding  a  communication  with 
the  ocean  or  the  shores. 

In  this  state  of  action  they  sunk  into  dejcotion ;  this 
was  succeeded  by  a  general  lethargy,  whicn  nourished 
old  vices,  and  generated  new  ones,  and  reduced  them  to 
a  condition  more  deplorable  than  that  of  the  savages 
whom   they   had  murdered.     The  Flemish  subjects   of 
Charles  were  not  ignorant  of  his  defective  policy  towai^ds 
this  important  Island.     They  solicited  grants  that  might 
enable  them  to  cultivate  the  lands,  whi3i  they  weU  knew 
were  naturally  fertile ;  but  their  solicitation^  were  urged 
in  vain.     That  jealousy  to  which  avarice  and  wealth  had 
given  birth,  directed  him  to  refuse  their  requests,  from 
an  apprehension,  that,  though  their  pretences  were  plal^- 
sible,  they  amounted  to  nothing  more  than  a  favourable 
pretext  for  renewing  that  illicit  traffic  with  the  continent, 
and  those  piratical  practices  which  had  been  but  lately 
suppressed.      By  this  timid  policy,    Charles  consigned 
over  to  oblivion  a  colony  that  had  dazzled  Europe  with 
its  gold ; — ^for  the  dominion  of  which  the  most  powerfol 
empires  would  have  contended ; — and  which  at  this  mo- 
ment became  doubly  advantageous  to  Spain,  from  its  re- 
lative situation  and  vicinity  to  her  newly-acquired  terri- 
tories on  the  continent  ' 

The  neglect  of  agriculture;  (he  ruin  of  the  mines; 
the  pillage  of  the  ct^ital ;  the  demolitton  of  the  sea-ports ; 
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and  the  dNvioc  of  Uie  remaiaiii^  inhabitants  who  con- 
tiued  on  the  Isumd,  merely  becauae  they  were  uaable  to 
apt  Hway,  into  the  interior  parts,  reduced  them  to  the 
lowest  state  of  civiliaed  degradation.  The  intercourse 
*  which  they  held  with  the  mother  counti^^  was  not  much 
more  ihan  sufficient  to  keep  them  in  remembrance  of 
their  origin.  Once  in  three  years  a  vessel  of  no  consider- 
able burden  paid  them  a  visit;  but  even  then  it  was  rather 
to  survey  their  condidon  than  to  relieve  their  wants. 

In  the  year  ISiTy  the.  number  of  Colonists  amounted 
to  eighieen  thousand ^fowr  hundred  atu^ten  soidsj  including 
Spanish,  Mestees,  Mulattoes,  and  Negroes,  but  to  what 
number  they  were  reduced  at  the  close  of  the  sixteenth 
cenfury,  the  period  of  which  we  now  speak,  we  have  not 
been  able  to  determine.  ^^  The  complexion  and  cha- 
racter of  these  people  (says  Raynal)  differed  according 
to  the  different  proportions  of  American,  European,  and 
African  blood,  they  had  received  from  that  natural  and 
transient  union,  which  restores  all  races  and  conditions 
to  the  same  leveL'' 

After  their  sea-ports  were  demolished,  and  they  were 
driven  into  the  interior,  ^<  these  demi-savages,  plunged  in 
the  extreme  of  sloth,  lived  upon  fruits  and  roots,  dwelt 
in  cottages  without  furniture,  and  most  of  them  without 
clothes.  The  few  among  them,  in  whom  indolence  had 
not  totally  suppressed  the  sense  of  decency  and  taste  for 
die  conveniences  of  life,  purchased  clothes  of  their 
neighbours  the  French,  in  return  for  their  cattle,  and 
the  money  sent  to  them  for  the  maintenance  of  200 
soldiers,  the  priests,  and  the  government.  It  does  not 
appear  that  the  company  formed  at  Barcelona,  in  1757, 
with  exclusive  privileges,  for  the  re-establish  men  t  of  St. 
Domingo,  hath  as  yet  made  any  considerable  progress. 
They  only  send  out  two  small  vessels  annually,  which  are 
freighted  back  with  6000  hides,  and  some  other  commo- 
dities of  little  value." — Eamal^  Vol.  IF*  p.  103. 

How  incredible  soever  the  above  character  of  Spanish 
Hispaniola  may  appear.  It  is  not  one  that  rests  solely 
upon  the  solitary  opinion  of  Ravnal.  The  description 
given  of  it  by  Mr.  Bryan  Edwards,  though  clifliring  in 
a  few  shades  from  that  of  Raynal,  confirms  the  more 
important  circumstances,  tod  establishes  the  outline  which 
has  been  given. 

"  Of  the  present  condition  of  this  ancient  city,  (he  ob- 
serves) the  number  of  its  inhabitants,  and  the  commerce 
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which  they  sapport,  I  can  obtain  no  aooonnt  on  which  t 
can  depend.  That  it  hath  been  long  in  its  decline,  I 
have  no  doubt;  but  that  it  is  wholly  depopulated  and  in 
ruins,  as  Ravnal  asserts,  I  do  not  believe.  The  cathe- 
dral and  other  public  buildings  are  still  in  being,  and 
were  lately  the  residence  of  a  considerable  body  of  clergy 
and  lawyers.  The  city  continued  also^  while  under  toe 
Spanish  government,  the  diocese  of  an  archbishop,  to 
wnom  it  is  said  the  bishop  of  St  Jago  in  Cuba,  Vene- 
zuela in  New  Spain,  ana  St.  John  in  Porto  Rica,  were 
suffragans.  These  circumstances  have  hitherto  saved  St» 
Dommgo  from  entire  decay^  and  may  possibly  continue 
to  save  It.  As  little  seems  to  be  known  concerning  the 
state  of  agriculture  in  the  Spanish  possessions  in  this 
Island,  as  of  their  capital  and  commerce.  A  few  planters 
are  said  to  cultivate  cocoa,  tobacco,  and  sugar,  for  thdr 
own  expenditure,  and  perhaps  some  small  quantities  of 
each  are  still  exported  for  consumption  in  Spain.  The 
chief  article  of  exportation,  however,  continues  to  be 
what  it  always  has  been,  since  the  mines  were  abandoned^ 
the  hides  of  homed  cattle^  which  have  multiplied  to  such 
a  degree,  that  the  proprietors  are  said  to  reckon  them  by 
thousands,  and  vast  numbers  are  annually  slaughtered 
solely  for  thdr  skins. 

**  It  seems  therefore  probable,  that  the  cultivation  of 
the  earth  is  almost  entirely  neglected  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  Spanish  dominion  in  this  Island ;  and  that 
some  of  the  finest  tracts  of  lands  in  the  world,  once  the 
paradise  of  |t  simple  and  innocent  people,  are  now  aban- 
doned to  the  beasts  of  the  field,  and  the  vultures  which 
hover  round  them."* 


•  EdwBrdSyVol.  III.p.  196,  197-  See  tltoRmiosfordV  History  of  St. 
Dominso,  p.  57»  58.  Both  Edwards  snd  Rainsford  concur  in  ststing 
the  following  extraordinary  circnmstance  in  the  history  of  this  Island. 
**  The  mines  of  HispaniolOy  according  to  Roberttony  continued  to  yield 
for  several  years,  a  rerenue  amounting  to  upwards  of  100,000/.  sterling. 
But  at  the  tine  when  St.  Domingo  was  pillaged  hy  Drake,  so  great  was 
the  contrast,  that  this  Island,  which  had  supplied  Europe  with  gold, 
was  destitute  uf  the  precious  metal  ctcb  as  a  circulating  medium.  And 
to  lupply  this  deficiency,  to  such  a  state  of  poverty  were  the  inhahitants 
reduced,  in  less  than  a  century,  that  they  were  obliged  to  substitute 
pieces  qf  teatherj  which  became  their  curreney  by  being  stamped  with  a 
nominal  value.**  We  may  learn  ftom  hence,  that  when  the  wealth  of  a 
nation  consists  in  gold  and  silver,  that  nation  cannot  be  far  from  the 
verge  of  ruin.  If  the  source  be  ineshauttibU^  the  article  must  sink  in 
value,  and  become  useless  from  iti  quantity;  if  txha^tHihUf  its  end 
Mst  produce  inevitablt  min.-— ^e«  Raintford  and  Edwards  at  0699^% 
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The  Island  of  Hispaniola,  extending  nearly  400  miles 
in  length,  and  140  in  breadth,  could  have  been  but  thinly 
peopled  with  18,410  souls,  the  number  of  its  inhabitants 
m  1517.  The  deaths  and  emigrations  which  afterward 
took  place^  must  have  considerably  reduced  even  these. 
Through  every  period  of  its  ancient  history,  the  cultiva- 
tions of  the  Spaniards  were  confined  to  particular  spots, 
so  that  the  Island  at  large,  left  in  a  state  of  nature,  in- 
vited the  French  to  establish  that  colony  on  it,  of  which 
we  shall  next  proceed  to  speak. 
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HiSPANIOLA   CONTINUBD. 

Origin  of  the  French  Colony. — Some  Jugitives  settle  on 
Tortuga, — Description  of  this  Island.-^^Inhumanities  of 
the  Spaniards. — Revenge  taken  by  the  survivors  of  a 
massacre. — English  expelled  by  the  French. — French  wn- 
successftdly  attacked  by  the  Spaniards. — Settlement  Jirst 

formed  in  Hispaniola  under  the  auspices  qf  D.  Ogerton. 
Progress  of  the  colony, — Slaves  first  introduced. — French 
invade  Jamaica^  and  carry  cff  a  number  qf  slaves. — Q>- 
lony  inxmded  by  Jamaica^  and  Cape  Francois  burnt. — 
Right  of  the  French  acknowledged.  IJne  qf  demarca^ 
tion^  indefinitely  drawn. — Pi-qjects  for  extendifig  the  co^ 
lorn/. — Suffers  severe  calamities. — Monopoly  occasions  an 
insurrection. — State  of  the  Spanish  colony. — Productions 
and  population  qf  the  French  colony  in  1720-30,  1764 
and  1767. — Exports  in  1767. — Visited  by  a7i  eaHhquake. 
— Spanish  colony  partially  revives. — New  line  of  demar-^ 
cation^  made  in  1776 f  described. — Advantages  qftheSpa^' 
nish  division. — Actual  condition  in  1776. — Estimate  qf 
cattle  and  of  inhabitants  in  1780. — Fortifications  qf  the 

frontier  towards  the  French. — Finally  ceded  to  France  in 
1795. 

It  frequently  happens,  that  the  origin,  both  of  empires 
and  colonies,  is  too  contemptible  to  merit  notice  in  its 
commencement,  and,  for  the  same  reason,  is  too  obscure 
afterwards  to  be  traced.  This  obsei*vation  will  apply 
to  some  of  the  West  India  Islands,  but  not  to  that 
of  Hispaniola^  The  origin  of  the  Spanish  settlement  is 
interwoven  with  the  history  of  Columbus,  and  of  this  we 
have  spoken  ;  that  of  the  French,  though  marked  by  no 
such  memorable  epoch,  can  be  traced  with  precision,  and 
of  this  we  proceed  to  speak. 

In  our  history  of  St  Christopher's,  we  have  observed, 
that  some  Englishmen,  under  the  command  of  Warner, 
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and  some  Fvenchinen»  lod  by  Desnambuc^  leaded  on  the 
Island  in  different  parts,  and  took  possession  of  it  on  the 
same  day.  As  they  were  surrounded  by  savagoi^  and  had 
every  thing  to  fear  from  Spain,  the  common  enemy  of 
all,  policy  taught  them  to  lay  aside  these  national  pvgiH 
Sees  una  animofiities,  whion  the  pride  of  kings  keeps 
alive,  and  to  unite  together  for  their  cx>mmoQ  safety  and 
mutual  defence.^  v 

Spain,  though  too  indolent  to  improve  the  territories 
of  which  she  claimed  the  possession,  did  not  want  vigi- 
lance to  watch  the  movements  of  other  nations.  She  saw 
with  much  uneasiness  the  little  settlement  which  the  sub- 
jects of  these  active  powers  had  formed  within  the  pre* 
cincts  of  what  she  called  her  territories,  and  embraned 
the  earliest  opportunity  to  make  them  the  olijects  of  her 
vengeance. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  year  1629,  she  fitted  out  s 
large  fleet,  consisting  of  twenty*four  ships  of  war  and 
fifteen  frigates,  to  scour  the  American  seas,  and  also  to 
expel  the  Dutch  from  their  possessions  in  the  Brazils. 
The  command  of  this  fleet  was  given  to  Don  Frederic  de 
Toledo;  who^  while  he  received  public  orders  to  di- 
rect his  course  to  the  continent,  received  private  ones,  to 
,  annihilate  the  little  settlement  which  the  English  and 
French  had  formed  in  St  Christopher's.  These  colonists 
were  quite  unprepared  fox  such  an  attadt ;  and  even  if 
they  had  been  apprised  of  the  intention  of  their  enemiei^ 
they  were  insufficient  to  withstand  such  a  for^iidabte 
force. 

Finding  themselves  assailed  by  sui^h  powerful  invaders, 
both  parties  instantly  fled  from  their  plantations;  the 
French  departed  from  the  Island,  and  found  a  shelter  in 
Antigua,  while  the  English  betook  themselves  to  the 
mountains.  From  these  heights,  inaccessible  to  almost 
every  thing  but  famine,  they  sent  deputiev»  to  propose 
terms  of  capitulation,  but  the  Spaniards  would  listen  to 
none;  and  finally  compelled  them  to  an  unconditional 
aurrender.  About  600  of  the  ablest  men'  were  then  se- 
lected, and  condemned  to  the  mines  for  life,  while  the 
liged,  and  the  infirm,  with  the  women  and  children,  wece 
obliged,  under  pain  of  death,  to  quit  the  Island  ioune- 


*  For  another  view  of  these  transactioof ,  aad  a  particulai*  accoiut  Jbf 
the  exploits  of  the  Buccaaiers,  see  the  first  Toiuine  of  this  work,  ch&jp. 
vi.  p.  861,  &c. 
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diatelv  in  some  vessels  which  had  been  seized  at  NeVis^ 
Toledo  then  demolished  their  little  settlement,  to  prevent 
their  return ;  and,  having  reduced  the  whole  country  ta 
a  desert,  sailed  in  pursuit  of  new  objects  to  increase  the 
desolation  of  the  earth.  ^ 

After  this  storm  had  blown  aside,  many  of  the  Freneh 
fugitives  ventured  to  return  to  their  former  habitations ; 
but  others,  who,  to  avoid  the  dreadful  alternative  of 
slavery  or  death,  had  departed  with  their  families  in  open 
boats,  and  even  without  provisions,  after  traversing  the 
ocean  for  some  time,  landed  upon  the  little  Island  of 
Tortuga,  at  that  time  unoccupied.  It  is  about  six  miles 
from  the  Northern  coast  of  St.  Domingo.  These  adven- 
turers  were  soon  joined  by  some  of  the  English,  who 
dreaded  a  return  of  that  vengeance,  from  which  they  had 
so  narrowly  escaped.  And  shortly  after,  some  Dutch, 
from  Santa  Cruz,  to  escape  the  cruelty  and  avarice  of 
the  Spaniards,  joined  these  children  of  misfortune  and 
found  a  temporary  asylum  in  Tortuffa.  ^ 

This  little  appendage  of  Hispaniola,  of  which  these 
refugees  from  difierent  nations  were  now  completely 
masters,  is  about  eight  leagues  in  length,  and  two  in 
breadth.  Its  hills  were  covered  with 'timber;  its  valh'es 
were  somewhat  fertile;  and  though  it  had  no  rivers,  and 
but  few  springs,  these  adventurers  found  in  it  a  pure  air, 
with  such  conveniences  as  more  than  compensated  for  its 
natural  defects.  The  Northern  coast  of  this  little  spot 
they  found  protected  by  rocks,  which  rendered  it  inao^ 
cessible,  while  that  of  the  South  presented  them  with  an 
excellent  harbour,  the  mouth  of  which  was  guarded  by  a 
rock,  which  only  wanted  some  cannon  to  render  it  re- 
spectable and  even  formidable. 

Circumstances  so  favourable,  soon  collected  together 
men  of  different  nations,  some  of  whom,  actuated  by  the 
tame  dispositions,  had  been  driven  from  island  to  island 
by  the  merciless  Spaniards ;  while  othersi  had  voluntarily 
wandered  thither  to  escape  justice^ — ^to  avoid  their  credi- 
tors,— to  repair  their  desperate  fortunes, — to  flee  from 
oppressive  tyranny,— or  to  enjoy  liberty.  Such  were  the 
fugitives  and  adventurers  who  first  found  an  asylum  in 
Tortuga. 

JEstablished  upon  this  neglected  spot,  in  which  they 
thought  themselves  secure,  their  modes  of  life  were  re;^* 
lated  by  the  objects  of  their  pursuit.  The  more  active 
•nd  enterprisii^  improved  their  courage  by  bunting  wild 
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buflaloes  among  the  forests  of  Hispaniola ;  while  the  more 
moderate  contented  themselves  with  the  cultivation  of 

_  4 

tobacco.  The  success  of  these  joint  exertions  procured 
them  the  means 'of  improving  their  condition,  and  of  ren- 
dering themselves  formidable.  The  hides  of  the  buiHiloes, 
and  the  tobacco  which  they  raised,  which  grew  into  high 
repnte,  they  bartered  with  the  Dutch  forearms  and  am- 
munition. The  warmth  of  the  clin^ate  precluded  the 
necessity  of  much  clothing;  but  such  trifling  articles  as 
they  foimd  necessary,  the  Dutch  were  ready  to  supply^ 

United  by  <^  common  tie,  these  companions  in  pre- 
sent adventures,  and  joint,  sufferers  in  past  distresses, 
could  not  be  supposed  to  entertain  any  high  opinion  of 
the  humanity  of  the  Spaniards,  who  had  murdered  their 
parents,  children,  wives,  or  brothers,  .and  driven  them 
from  the  society  of  all  but  themselves,  and  that  of  the 
wild  bulls,  which  procured  them  both  a  livelihood  and  a 
name.  To  any  particular  form  of  government  these 
Buccanicrs*  made  no  pretensions.  Their  interests  were 
mutual; — their  confidence  in  each  other  was  en  tire; — 
their  property  was  common ; — they  interested  themselves 
in  each  other's  welfare,  like  so  many  distinct  branches  of 
one  common  family; — considered  an  injury  done  to  one 
as  an  insult  o£fered  to  the  whole  community ;— and  when 
any  one  died,  his  arms,  ammunition,  knife«  and  trowsers, 
augmented  the  general  stock. 

The  thousands,  perhaps  millions  of  cattle,  which, 
without  an  owner,  covered  the  uhmeasurable  forests  of 
Hispaniola,  furnished  them  with  constant  employment, 
whenever  they  were  disposed  to  exercise.  And  this  also 
inured  them  to  those  fatigues  which  they  afterwards 
underwent,  in  accomplishing  their  future  enterprizes; 
and  inspired  them  with  that  contempt  of  death,  which 
has  caused  their  names  to  be  transmitted  to  posterity, 
with  all  that  renown  and  infamy,  which  embellish  and 
disgrace  the  conquerors  of  the  world.  But  though  the 
deserts  of  Hispaniola  furnished  them  with  employment, 
Tortuga  was  tneir  established  home.  On  this  spot  ihey 
occasionally  met  together,  to  recount  their  past  adven- 
tures, muster  their  numbers,  or  relate  to  each  other  the 


< 

*  We  have  already  observed,  in  a  former  chapter,  that  these  men 
were  called  Buccaniers  from  their  manner  of  drying  their  food  by  smoke, 
ia-ljilaces  calle4  Baccavs.  For  an  accoiuit  of  their  dress  asd  manner  (4? 
life,  see  Vol.  J.  Chap.  6. 
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gcddento  that  had  befitlkn  them  in  their  various  expedi* 
dons.  In  this  Unless  state^  without  government  or 
prince^  and  without  feeling  a  wish  for  either,  this  strange 
community  contrived  to  preserve  domestic  tranquiUity 
among  themselves  for  several  years.  He  petty  difierences 
which  occurred,  they  soon  terminated  among  themselves, 
by  a  summary  decision,  without  passing  through  the 
tedious  forms  of  captious  litigation,  or  employs  men  to 
raise  artificial  doubts,  where  no  real  ones  existea. 

The  court  of  Madrid,  which  could  always  supply  with 
a  surplus  of  jealousy  and  cruelty,  its  deficiency  in  policy 
and  industry,  watched  these  fugitives,  whom  its  previous 
inhumanity  had  driven  into  one  community,  witn  eyes  of 
bloody  circumspection.  And  from  the  same  motives 
which  had  induced  them  to  expel  and  murder  tiie  settiers 
in  St  Christopher's,  and  to  destroy  their  plantations,  the 
Spaniards  proceeded  to  desolate  the  Island  of  Tortnga, 
by  massacreing  its  inhabitants,  and  demolishing  their 
means  of  defence. 

The  execution  of  this  barbarous  project  was  consigned 
to  the  commander  of  the  Spanish  galleons,  who  selected, 
as  the  most  favourable  opportunity,  a  time  when  die 
bravest^  and  greatest  part  of  the  inhabitants,  were  en« 
gaged  in  their  usual  avocations  on  the  lai:eer  Island.  His 
commission  was  executed  with  dreadful  fidelity,  A  body 
of  soldiers  landed  on  the  Island  when  no  one  expected 
any  danger,  and,  surrounding  the  inhabitants,  which 
consisted  of  the  a^ed,  the  infirm,  the  women,  and  the 
children,  afler  mwing  them  prisoners,  indiscriminately 
massacred  all  without  any  mercy. 

<<  It  does  not  appear,  (says  Mr.  Edwards,)  that  tibe 
miserable  people  who  were  thus  pursue^  to  destruction 
like  btests  of  prey,  had  been  guilty  of  any  outrages  or 
depredations  on  the  ships  or  subjects  of  Spain,  which 
called  for  such  exemplary  vengeance.  Neither  was  itim* 
puted  to  them  as  a  crime^  that  th^  had  possessed  tiiem- 
selves  of  Tortuga,  or  that  they  roamed  about  the  deserts 
of  St  Domingo  in  pursuit  of  cattle  which  had  no  owners. 
Their  guilt  consistal  in  the  circumstance  of  being  born 
out  of  me  Spanish  territories,  and  presuming,  neverthe- 
less, to  venture  into  any  part  of  the  new  world ;  for  the 
arrogant  presumption  and  extravamnt  selfishness  of  this 
bigotted  nation,  led  them  to  apprc^riate  all  the  countries 
of  America  to  themselv^"  (Vol.  III.  p.  1S4.)  Nor  was 
this  arrogance^  confined  sdely  to  the  land.    They  ex« 
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tended  their  imaginary  dominion  over  a  certain  portion 
of  the  ocean,  to  which  their  best  title  was  the  force  of 
gunpowder,  and  ah  Italian  bull;  and  those  who  were  so 
unfortunate  as  to  fall  into  their  hands,  were  almost  sure 
of  meeting  either  with  immediate  death,  or  slavery  for 
life.  On  the  defenceless  inhabitants  of  Tortuga  we  have 
seen  with  what  barbaritv  they  executed  their  vengeance. 

The  conunander  of  tne  galleons,  having  thus  depopu- 
lated the  Island,  thought  it  quite  needless  to  establish  i^ 
garrison  on  a  spot  which  they  had  no  intention  to  occupy, 
and  which  was  now  covered  widi  desolation.  <<  But  he 
soon  found  (says  Raynal)  that  cruelty  is  not  the  way  to 
secure  dominion*''  The  measure  which  was  designed  to 
intimidate  the  survivors,  only  filled  their  minds  with 
horror,  and  exasperated  them  to  seek  revenge. 

The  intelligence  of  the  disaster  at  Tortuga,  reached 
the  hunters  m  Hispaniola,  while  they  were  busily  en- 
gaged ih  their  customary  avocation.  /  They  had  been  too 
much  accustomed  to  misfortune^  to  waste  their  time  in 
sheddinff  unavailing  tears ;  they  therefore  collected  the 
scattered  remnants  of  their  community  together,  to  medi- 
tate revenge;  they  swore  perpetual  enmity  against  the 
laniards,  with  more  mature  resolutions  than  actuated 
Ilannibal.when  he  vowed  enmity  to  Rome;  and  events 
proved  that  they  kept  their  word. 

But  thoq^h  actuated  by  one  common  soul,  and  urged 
to  deeds  oF  vengeance  by  the  same  motives,  they  soon 
perceived  that  their  present  mode  of  life  was  incompatible 
with  the  success  which  they  had  anticipated,  and  which 
they  were  then  beginning  to  exert  themselves  to  ensure. 
About  to  drop  the  pursuit  of  buffiiloes  for  that  of  men, 
they  found  it  necessary  to  abandon  anarchy,  to  concen- 
trate their  forces,  and  to  elect  a  leader.  Willis,  an 
Englishman,  whose  valour  and  prudence  had  been  ren- 
dered conspicuous  on  many  important  occasions,  ob- 
tained the  honour  of  their  suffrages;  in  his  int^ritythey 
resolved  to  place  an  unlimited  confidence ;  and  thus  per- 
sonal independence  was,  under  his  inspection,  placed  in 
one  common  stock. 

The  Spanish  colony  at  this  time,  according  to  Raynal, 
though  at  first  so  considerable,  was  almost  reduced  to 
nothing.  Neglected  and  forgotten  by  the  mother  coun- 
try, it  Had  not  only  sunk  into  obscurity,  but  even  int6  a 
fbrg^tfiilness  of  its  former  greatness.  The  few  inhabi- 
tants that  remained*  lived  m  such  a  ;itate  of  unnatural 
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indolence^  that  the  employment  of  their  slaves  was  to 
swing  them  m  hammocks,  and  administer  to  their  plea* 
sures  and  their  wants.*  This  state  of  the  colony,  and 
this  natural  sluggishness  of  its  yawning  inhabitants, 
afforded  the  new  adventurers  an  imstgmary  securky, 
which  served  to  inflame  their  passions,  and  to  inspire 
them  with  an  assurance  of  future  spccess. 

The  languid  condition  of  the  whole  settlement  alarmed 
the  Spaniards  for  its  future  safety ;  and  though  the  sur- 
viving Buccaniers  were  but  few  in  number,  they  dreaded 
their  mcursions,  from  a  conviction  that  they  had  provoked 
a  retaliation.  Five  hundred  men  were  therefore  directed 
to  be  equipped  in  St  Domingo,  ou  purpose  to  harass  and 
disperse  them ;  biit,  like  the  murders  that  had  been  per- 
petrated in  Tortuga,  the  report  of  this  armament  ope- 
rated quite  contrarily  to  their  design.  The  intelligence 
of  their  intention,  confirmed  the  BuQcaniers  in  their 
resolutions  to  obtain  revenge  or  death ;  and  established 
Willis  in  that  power,  which  he  had  already  derived  from 
the  general  suffrage. 

It  was  under  this  heroic  leader,  that  they  sailed  from 
St  Domingo  towards  the  ^d  of  1638,  and  repossessed 
themselves  of  the  Island  of  Tortuga,  which  they  had  held 
for  eight  years;  and  since  they  had  determined  upon 
war,  tney  proceeded  to  fortify  it,  to  prevent  its  recapture. 
These  active  adventurers,  whose  courage  had  been  im- 
proved by  their  past  mode  of  life,  and  who  were  now 
stimulated  to  revenge  by  the  most  unprovoked  barbarity, 
began  in  open  boats  to  attack  vessels  of  a  considerable 
size  and  force,  and  in  these  enteiprizes  they  performed 
prodigies  of  valour.  Their  early  successes,  added  to  their 
subsequent  power,  and  an  augmentation  of  their  strength, 
became  the  first  rewards  of  their  past  exertions.  Their 
conquests,  first  begun  in  open  boats,  soon  procured  them 
large  vessels,  already  equipped  and  armed,  insomuch 
that  they  became  doubly  terrible  to  the  Spaniards,  the 
objects  of  their  depredations,  both  from  their  invincible 
courage,  and  the  aaily  increase  of  their  power. 

"  To  such  men,  (says  Mr.  Edwards,)  in  such  a  cause, 
no  dangers  were  too  formidable,  no  obstacles  were  too  *^ 
great     Inured,  by  their  mode  of  life,  to  the  vicissitudes 
of  the  climate,  united  among  themselves,  and  animated 


*  See  Rsynal,  Vol.  III.  Page  388. 
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by  all  the  motives  and  passions  which  can  inflame  the 
)mman  mind  to  great  exertions,  they  became  the .  most 
formidable  antagonists  which  the  Spaniards  had  ever  en* 
countered ;  and  displayed  such  deeds  of  valour  and  suc- 
cessful enterprize,  as  (ail  circumstances  considered)  have 
never  been  equalled  before  or  since. — If  the  justice  of 
their  cause  be  still  a  question,  let  the  records  or  time  be 
consulted ;  and  let  history  and  reason  determine,  whether 
any  instance  of  hostility,  in  the  ahnals  of  mankind,  can 
be  defended  on  better  ffround."  (Vol.  III.  p.  135.) 

Unfortunately,  Willis,  notwithstanding  his  valour  and 
his  prudence,  was  not  blessed  with  much  impartiality. 
His  power,  and  the  success  of  his  party,  soon  spread 
among  the  Antilles ;  and  the  hope  of  casting  off  restraints 
which  had  become  irksome,  and  of  sharing  in  the  plun- 
der of  this  handful  of  ferocious  warriors,  drew  the  des- 
perate and  adventurous  from  other  islands.  Willis  chiefly 
encouraged  his  countrymen ;  and  contrived  so  to  attach 
them  to  his  person  and  his  measures,  as  to  give  him  an 
ascendancy  over  his  former  companions,  and  enable^  him 
to  enact  such  laws,  as  secured  to  himself  that  pinnacle  of 
honour  on  which  he  was  seated.  "  Such,  (says  Raynal,) 
is  the  natural  progress  of  dominion  ;  in  this  manner  most 
monarchies  have  been  founded.  Companions  in  exile, 
war,  or  piracy,  have  chosen  a  leader,  who  usurps  the 
authoritv  of  a  master.  At  first  he  shares  the  power  and 
the  spoils  with  the  strongest,  till  the  multitude  crushed 
by  the  few,  embolden  tne  chief  to  assume  the  whole 
power  to  himself,  and  then  monarchy  degenerates  into 
despotism."  (Vol.  IV.  p.  234.) 

The  injustice  which  thus  insensibly  associated  widi 
power,  created  dissentions  in  this  infant  state.  The 
Frenchmen  found  themselves  supplanted  by  favourites, 
who  had  merited  nothing ;  some  of  whom  had  nothing  to 
recommend  them  to  notice  but  their  crimes.  They  too 
plainly  perceived  that  the  fruits  of  their  valour  served  but 
to  entrench  their  commander  in  the  possession  of  his 
power,  and  to  forge  for  themselves  those  chains,  which 
it  had  been  the  business  of  their  lives  to  avoid  and  break. 

De  Toiney,  the  Governor  General  of  the  French 
Windward  Islands,  saw  the  unsettled  state  of  this  colony, 
which  had  started  into  being  by  mere  accident,  and  ren- 
dered itself  conspicuous  by  instances  of  valour,  which  had 
astonished  all  the  nations  of  Europe;  and,  determined  to 
profit  by  their  folly,  and  to  exert  himself  in  behalf  of  his 
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hyur^d  coantrymoii  he  seized  this  favourable  opportiinitjr 
of  taking  them  iy  surprise.  He  immediately  dispatched 
forty  roea  from  St  Cbristopher'sy  who,  oa  their  arrival 
at  St  Domiogcs  collected  fifty  more  on  its  coast  These 
e&cted  a  ianoing  on  Tortuga;  and  being  joined  by  their 
countrymen  on  tneir  arrival,  they  immediately  summoned 
Willis  to  surrender  his  power.  Quite  disa>ncerted  at 
this  unexpected  measure^  the  English  had  no  time  for 
leflection.  In  the  tumult  and  oomusion  of  the  moment^ 
they  imagined  themselves  invaded  by  a  force  againat 
which  reustance  wouki  be  unavailable,  and  consented  to 
quit  for  ever  an  Island,  in  which  their  dominion  was  at 
an  end. 

But  notwithstanding  this  domestic  difierence^  both 
parties  continued  dieir  depredations  on  the  Spaniards ; 
the  French  remained  at  Tortuga,  and  the  Engush,  after 
some  time,  found  an  asylum  in  Jamaica*  The  Spaniards 
wRo  sufiered  from  bom^  but  thought  it  easier  to  crush 
the  French  than  the  English,  because  they  were  in  the 
vicinity  of  their  principal  colony,  determined  to  expel 
them  Jrom  the  Island  of  Tortuga*  Their  peace,  their 
interest,  and  their  honour,  they  considered  to  be  alike 
embarked  in  the  enterprize ;  and  they  resolved  to  wipe 
off  the  disgrace  which  the  Buccaniers  had  brought  upon 
them,  by  seizing  their  wealth,  and  dividing  ue  spoils 
•even  at  their  doors.  Three  times  they  attacked  the 
French,  and  three  tiroes  they  were  successful  in  driving 
them  off;  and  three  times  the  French  returned  to  the 
diarge^  dislodged  them,  and  again  recovered  the  Island. 
Thus  French  resolution  fiaaUy  prevailed  over  Spanish 

Eower.  Their  contentions  terminated  in  1659;  and  they 
eld  the  Island  in  possession  till  they  had  so  firmly  estab- 
lished themselves  on  St  Domingo,  as  to  entertain  no 
apprehensions  of  a  dislodgment,  when  they  abandoned 
Tortuga  as  a  settlement  unworthy  of  further  notice. 

The  Spaniards,  finding  themselves  unable  to  dislodge 
from  Tortuga  their  troublesome  neighbouns,  who  stul 
persevered  in  retaliation,  determined  to  cut  off  a  consi- 
derable blanch  of  their  employment,  by  destroying  all 
the  wild  bulls  on  the  Island,  in  one  general  chase.  This 
eomipeiled  them  to  change  their  mode  of  life  i  but  it  laid 
the  foundation  of  a  more  permanent  settlement  amonig 
theni,  by  tumiog  their  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
land.  <<  France  (says  Raynal)  who  till  that  time  had  dis* 
ekumed  these  raffiaas  asaubjects^  whose  successes  wei?e  only 
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temporary,  acknowledged  them  however,  as  soon  as  they 
formed  diemseWes  into  setdemetits.'  In  1M5  she  sent 
them  over  an  honest  and  sensible  man  to  govern  them.** 
(VoL  III.  p.  289.) 

But  thouffh  a  settlement  was  then  begun  when  the  wild 
bulls  were  oestroyed,  it  was  only  a  small  number  of  the 
confederated  party  that  tamed  tneit*  attention  to  agricul* 
tare.  These  consisted  chiefly  of  adventurers  who  had 
emitted  from  Normandy,  and  who,  through  that  inter* 
section  of  causes  in  their  operations  which  cannot  be 
traoed,  found  means  to  join  the  Buecaniers.  It  was  from 
this  branch  that  the  French  colony  in  St.  Domingo  de- 
rived its  origin.  ^^  By  what  means,  (says  Mr.  Edward^) 
they  were  induced  to  separate  from  their  associates  in 
danger,  to  relinquish  the  gratification  of  revenge  and 
avarice^  and  exchange  the  tumults  of  war  for  the  tempe* 
rate  occupations  of  nusbandry,  it  is  neither  witlun  my 
province  nor  ability  to  explain. 

The  number  of  men  who  had  tamed  their  attention  to 
die  cultivation  of  the  soil,  did  not  at  first  exceed  Jour 
hundred;  the  others,  who  consisted  of  huntsmen  and 
pirates,  and  were  composed  of  the  most  daring  and  th^ 
most  profligate  of  the  human  race,  were  either  engaged 
in  some  enterprize,  or  were  seen  hovering  between  St. 
Domingo,  on  which  they  had  begun  to  lay  some  dainiy 
and  the  Island  of  Tortuga,  which  th^  called  their  own* 

But  it  was  those  who  had  attached  themselves  to  the 
soil,  and  who'  helped  to  become  prosperous  by  the  fruits 
of  their  labours,  rather  than  by  any  adventitious  success, 
that  attracted  the  notice  of  ffoverament,  and  engrossed 
its  attention.  The  court  of  Versailles  beheld  before  it  an 
Island,  in  value  equal  to  an  empire,  of  which  some  of 
its  subjects  had  taken  an  actual,  though  accidental  po»> 
session;  and  the  first  care  of  France  was  to  select  a  go* 
vemor,  whose  abilities  should  be  equal  to  the  diffictth 
task  of  humanizing  men  who  had  become  barbarians,  and 
of  adding  to  the  number  of  those  in  whom  the  under- 
standmg  appeared  to  have  takei  a  fiivourable  turn.  This 
important  charge  was  committed  to  the  care  of  one  Bev» 
trand  D'Ogcrton,  a  gentleman  of  Anjou. 

D'Ogerton  had  been  a  projector,  had  experkoced 
both  the  smiles  and  frowns  or  fortunes,  and  had  proved 
himself  capable  of  bearing  either  with  great  magnanimity 
of  soul.  He  had  seen  much  service  in  both  worlds,  had 
seized  fifteen  years  in  »  regineBt  el  marines,  and  had 
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been  nine  additional  years  in  America.  He  had  latterly 
been  unfortunate,  but  not  base ;  his  calamities  had  given 
lustre  to  his  virtues;  -and  sufficiently  shewn,  bv  rendering 
them  conspicuous,  that  no  misfortune  ooula  shake  his 
soul.  During  his  stav  in  America,  he  had  made  himself 
acquainted  with  the  dispositions  of  the  Buccanicrs;  and 
so  far  had  he  gained  the  a£Pection  and  esteem  of  the 
French,  both  at  Tortuga  and  St.  Domingo,  that  no  man 
perhaps  on  earth  could  produce  to  the  coljnists  a  better 
recomniendation. 

On  eotering  upon  his  government,  in  1665,  he  found 
his  situation  truly  critical.     In  1664  a  grant  of  exclusive 

Erivil^es  had  been  made  to  a  set  of  monopolists,  that 
ad  already  stagnated  the  rising  trade  through  the  Frendw 
Islands,  and  wiuiered  those  prospects  which  had  promised 
to  industry  a  reward.  He  had  therefore  to  bring  men^ 
who  had  traded  with  the  world,  lived  without  r^jstraint^ 
and  been  exempted  from  imposts,  to  submit  to  a  detest- 
able monopoly,  under  which  i^l  the  French  colonies 
^ere  doomed  to  languish.  In  addition  to  this,  he  had,, 
under  these  disadvantageous  circumstances,  to  inspire 
principles  of  moderation  into  the  most  profligate; — to 
make  virtue  appear  amiable  to  the  most  abanaoned  of 
the  human  race; — ^to  induce  those  to  labour,  who  had 
spent  their  time  in  tumultuous  idlenes3; — and  to  instnicty 
in  the  principles  of  justice^  men,  whose  highest  honour 
consisted  in  having  lived  upon  the  plunder  of  mankind. 
To  allure  new  adventurers  to  reside  in  a  climate,  whidi 
had  been  repres^ted  as  pernicious  ;'-~to^  cultivate  a  soil^ 
the  fertility  of  which  was  not  yet  fully  known ; — and  to 
incline  them  to  associate  with  men,  who  had  become  pro- 
verbial even  through  Europe  for  infamy,  was  another 
task  which  he  bad  to  accomplish.  Under  all  these  diffi-* 
calties  and  disadvantages,  D'Ogerton  promised  himself 
success,  and  what  is  more  extraordinary,  was.  scarcely 
disappointed. 

^  Hunters  and  pirates  are,  above  all  men,  accustomed 
to  a  roving  kind  of  life,  and  for  that  reason  axe  the  most 
difficult  to  be  induced  to  adopt  a  ^eA  residence;  yet  of 
such  characters  the  new  colonists  chiefly  consisted.  The 
slaughter  of  the  cattle  had  reduced  the  number  of  the 
former,  but  the  same  cause  had  propprtionablv  augmepted 
that  of  the  latter :  they  had  only  changed  their  mode  of 
life^  by  quitting  the  forest  for  the  ocean,  and  quadrupeds 
for  men.    In  times  of  hostility  b«tw€^  France  and 
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Spain,  thefe  mexi  had  contrived  to  obtain  conimi^ions 
(torn  the  court  of  Versailles  against  the  common  enemy ; 
and  by  this  means  their  depredations  assumed  a  legal  ap- 
pearance: but  they  were  not  always  ready  to  relinquish 
the  object  of  their  pursuit,  when  a  termination  of  the 
w^r  had  rendered  the  commissions  invalid. 

To  inspire  such  men  with  notions  of  justice  and  mode* 
ration,  and  to  prevent  them  from  seeking  plunder  in 
more  promising  latitudes,  D'Ogerton  procured  for  them 
commissions  from  such  states  as  were  at  war  with  Spain, 
when  she  had  made  peace  with  France.  And  to  convince 
them  that  the  welfare  of  the  colony,  and  not  pecuniary 
emolument,  was  the  point  at  which  he  aimed,  he  frequently 
relinquished  his  share  of  the  lawful  prizes  which  were 
made^  to  prevent  secret  discontents,  and  to  silence  mur- 
murs which  might  lead  to  revolt.  When  any  of  these 
men,  through  misfortune  or  disappointment,  grew  dis* 
gusted  with  their  dangerous  ayocation,  he  advanced  them 
money  without  interest,  to  erect  habitations,  and  occa* 
aionally  risked  his  own  credit,  to  remove  obstacles  to 
their  industry. 

Hitherto  not  a  single  female  resided  on  the  settlement. 
This  was  a  deficiency  which  D'Ogerton  wished  to  supply, 
well  knowing  that  such  a  measure  would  introduce  mar- 
riage ; — that  this  would  create  an  attachment  in  the  men 
to  the  spot  on  which  their  wives  resided ; — that  from  thig 
source  would  spring  forth  the  various  relations  of  social 
life; — an  increase  of  natural  population; — ^and  with  it 
innumerable  ties,  which  could  not  easily  be  dissolved. 
Witli  these  views  before  him,  he  sent  immediately  to 
France,  and  manv  women  of  reputable  characters  were 
induced  to  embark. 

*^  FifW  (says  Raynal)  came  over,  and  were  soon  dis- 
posed oi  to  the  best  bidders.  Soon  after  a  like  number 
arrived,  and  were  obtained  on  still  higher  terms.  This 
was  the  only  way  to  gratify  the  most  impetuous  of  all 
passions,  without  quarrels  or  bloodshed.  The  whole  of 
the  inhabitants  expected  to  see  helpmates  come  from  their 
own  country  to  soften  and  to  share  their  fate;  but  they 
were  disappointed.  No  morewere  sent  over,  except  Women 
of  no  character,  who  used  to  engage  themselves  for 
three  years  in  the  service  of  the  men.  This  method  of 
loading  the  colony  with  the  refuse  of  the  mother  country, 
introduced  «ich  a  profligacy  of  manners,  that  it  becam? 
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necessary  to  pata  stop  to  so  dangerous  an  expeditttt; 
this  was  done^  but  without  substituting  a  better.  By  thi» 
neglect,  St  Domingo  lost  a  great  many  honest  meni  who 
oould  not  lire  happy  there^  and  was  deprived  of  an  in* 
crease  of  pt^ulation,  which  misht  hare  proceeded  from 
the  colonists,  who  still  preserved  their  attochflMnt  ta  the 
Island*  The  colony  has  long  felt,  and  perhaps  feels  to 
this  day,   the  effects  of  so  capital  a  iault."     (V)ol.  IV* 

p.  297.) 

But  bow  great  soever  the  attention  of  D'Ogerton 
might  have  been  to  the  roving  maraudera»  the  ooloniata^ 
who  had  settled,  were  the  primary  objects  of  his  notioew 
Ta  these  he  held  out  every  encouragement,  and  mode 
every  exertion  in  his  power  to  increase  their  number. 
Many  he  had  allured  to  the  colony  from  distant  partly 
and  many  more  he  had  induced  to  relinquish  their  aepre* 
datory  mode  of  life.  These  had  aogmented  the  number 
of  cultivators,  and  the  effects  of  their  industry  were  be» 
come  conspicuous.  On  his  arrival  in  the  year  1665,  the 
whole  number  of  this  descriptioii  did  not  exceed  fiur 
hundred  men.  These  he  contrived,  in  the  short  space  of 
four  years,  to  multiply  into  one  tlumsmndjive  hmtdred^ 
whose  lives  were  in  general  oomfortaUe^  and  vrfiose 
labours  were  productive. 

Unhappily,  the  success  of  th^  colony  invited  the  iron 
haind  <^  ramtcity,  which  in  the  year  1670  nearly  proved 
its  ruin.  Through  the  address  of  D'Ocerton,  the  oaloi* 
HisCs  had  been  mduoed  to  submit  to  ue  daims  of  the 
India  Company,  and  to  pay  those  imposts  which  had 
l>een  demanded.  ^6ut  m<mopolists  rardy  know  any 
bounds  but  dicMe  which  necessity  prescribe.  Presuming 
upon  the  flourishing  condition  of  the  setdemaat,  the 
India  Company  sent  out  European  goo&  at  a  most  exor* 
bitant  price,  and  charged  about  two  thiids  more  for  their 
articles,  than  the  colonists  had  been  accustomed  \o  pay. 
Irritated!  at  such  a  flagrant  violation  of  justice,  th^  first 
expostulated;  but  finding  this  of  no  ami,  they  new  to 
arms.  Dnriv^  the  whole  year  ihe  whole  colony  was  in  a 
itate  of  format,  which  nothing  ceuid  appease  bHt  a  com- 

{promise,  which  Ogmon  effected.  By  this  it  was  stipu- 
ated,  that  their  ports  should  be  open  to  all  French  ships^ 
and  that  such  ships  should  be  at  liberty  to  impart  the 
articles  which  were  wanted,  upon  condition  that  thecoBH 
panv  should  receive  ^fv  fer  cent,  upon  their  cafgoca* 

No  sooner  was  Uiis  difference  accommo^ted,  than 
Ogerton^  availing  himself  of  the  stipulation,  procured 
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€w^  ships  to  oonyey  the  produce  of  the  coliMiy  to  Europe^ 
•nd  to  take  back  such  articles  as  were  most  wanted  to 
supply  the  general  demand.    On  their  return  he  caused 
their  car^^oes  to  be  landed*  and  exposed  to  public  *view; 
then  callw^  the  iiuttred  agonists  t«)getber,  and  acquaint- 
ing them  with  his  mtentioom  permitted  each  man  to  take 
what  he  wanted  at  prime  cost;  a£^ding  credit  to  such  as 
requested  it,  without  any  other  security  than  their  bare 
words.    Such  lenitives  supplied  the  balm,  which  till  that 
time  had  been  wanting.  They  found  diemselves  delivered 
from  the  hand  of  egression,  and  evea  rewarded  for  the 
exertions  they  had  made  in  the  defence  of  their  invaded 
mhts.    These  measures  gave  new  life  to  the  colony, 
which  had  begun  to  languish;   the  colonists  renewed 
(heir  exertions;*  and  success  rewarded  their  endeavours. 
Ogerton  omitted  no  opportunity  to  display  his  paternal 
care,  and  be  sat  enthrcmed  in  the  hearts  of  his  subjects. 
But  unfortunately,  in  the  year  1675,  he  was  cut  off  by 
death,  while  planning  schemes  for  the  public  welfiire; 
beoueathifig  to  his  successor,  and  to  those  whom  he  had 
botn  civilized  and  governed,  the  example  of  his  life  and 
conduct,  which  exhibited  pa(triotism  uncontaminltted  by 
fection  ; — justice  unsullied  by  partiality  and  oppressicm ; 
-^humanity,  whidi  had  not  been  polluted  with  a  stain; — 
and  virtues,  whidi  became  lovely  from  their  own  intrinsic 
excellence,  and  from  the  man  whose  character  bad  recoup 
mended  them. 

Pouancey,  the  nephew  of  D'Ogerton,  succeeded  him 
in  file  office  of  gooremor,  and,  by  treading  in  those  steps 
which  had  con<Hic(ed  his  unde  to  honour,  he  acquired 
the  same  reputadcm  without  the  same  merit.  The  plans 
which  the  uncle  bad  laid  out,  the  nephew  adopted  and 
contrived  to  e^cecute.  The  welfare  of  the  colony  was  the 
^eat  object  with  both;  and  the  unlimited  confidence 
which  the  former  had  merited,  and  which  the  latter  had 
obtained  throu^  his  credit,  gave  them  such  an  asc»- 
dancy  over  the  people,  as  ^upai'seded,  for  a  considerable 
time,  the  necessity  of  laws  to  regulate  their  conduct,  and 
cf  soldia^  to  enforce  obedience. 

The  prqgress  o£  tai  years  had,  however,  introduced 
a  consraaraole  influx  of  people  and  unfortunately,  vice 
began  to  increase  with  numbers.  The  abandoned  women, 
collected  from  the  refuse  of  brothels,  of  whom  we  have 
already  spoken,  contributed  not «  little  to  establish  the 
diaioluteness  of  mamiers  which  prevailed*    Irrc^larities 
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were  uo  longer  solitarj^  instances  of  depravity,  which  thtf 
general  mass  viewed  with  abhorrence,  but  tne  prevulin^ 
K^atures  of  their  lives;  and  this  insubordination  called 
aloud  for  legislative  redress.  IVo  commissioners  were 
therefore  sent  from  Martinico^  to  establish  order  in  St. 
Domingo.  These  men  appointed  courts  of  judicature  in 
several  districts;  and  to  ensure  the  impartiality  of  their 
administration,  they  became  accountable  for  their  own 
conduct  to  a  superior  council,  which  was  at  the  same  time 
established  at  a  place  called  Little  Goyave.  This  juris- 
diction was  afterward  found  to  be  too  extensive,  as  the 
inhabitants  increased ;  and  to  expedite  the  ttffairs  of  jus- 
tice, a  similar  council  was  establisbed  at  Cape  Francois 
in  1 702,  to  preside  over  the  northern  districts. 

The  establishment  of  law  among  men,  who  had 
hitherto  lived  without  any,  but  whose  excesses  rendered 
it  absolutely  nccessari',  was  viewed  by  them  as  another 
attempt  to  invade  their  rights,  and  venous  apprehensions 
of  a  revolt  were  entertained.  The  more  turbulent  and 
piratical  were,  however,  soothed  into  compliance  by  the 
force  of  persuasion;  and  the  planters  were  in  part  relieved 
from  their  uneasiness,  by  the  prospect  of  seeing  better 
days. 

'  The  colonists  of  St.  Domingo  had  hitherto  traded  only 
in  hides  and  tobacco ;  but  the  destruction  of  the  cattle, 
and  the  restrictions  which  imposed  shackles  upon  the 
fashionable  weed,  which  their  industry  had  brought  to 
perfection,  obliged  them  to  turn  their  attention  to  other 
articles  of  cultivation.  Happily  for  them,  they  found  a 
substitute  in  cherishing  and  propagating  some  cocoa-trees, 
which  their  common  parent^  D'Ogerton,  had  planted  in 
the  year  1665.  These  they  multiplied  to  such  an  extent, 
that  some  plantations  could  produce  nearly  twenty  thou- 
sand ;  so  that  though  the  article  was  sold  at  two-pence 
halfpenny  per  pound,  it  became  a  source  of  considerable 
wealth.  To  this  they  added  the  articles  of  indigo  and 
cotton ;  the  former  became  productive,  but  the  latter  they 
found  reason  to  abandon,  from  causes  which  are  not  ex- 
actly known.  The  sugar-cane,  which/  as  Ra3mal  ob» 
seinres,  **  conveys  the  gold  to  Mexico,  to  nations  whose 
only  mines  are  fruitful  lands,"  was  rather  contemplated 
at  this  time  as  a  valuable  commodity,  than  cultivated. 
They  were  not  ignorant  of  its  worth,  but  they  wanted 
both  labourers  ana  money  to  erect  their  works,  and  carry 
the  plantations  to  perfection.    Th«  labours  of  the  field 
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had  hitherto  been  performed  by  the  poorest  of  the  inha- 
bitants, but  the  number  that  became  necessary  t6  carry 
on  a  sugar  plantation,  required  a  sum  which  none  of  the 
colonists  were  able  to  pay.  They  were  therefore  obliged 
to  postpone  it  for  the  present;  and  for  its  subsequent 
establishment  they  were  much  indebted  to  the  plunder  of 
Jamaica. 

With  an  eye  constantly  fixed  upon  the  sugar-cane, 
they  contrived  to  obtain  some  negroes  at  an  early  period 
by  purchase,  and  these  they  increased  by  every  means  in 
tneir  power.  In  the  war  of  1688,  they  took  several 
prizes  from  the  English,  which  furnished  them  with  addi* 
tional  slaves;  some  successful  expeditions  against  the 
Spaniards  procured  them  more,  and  the  arrival  of  two 
or  three  French  ships  augmented  the  general  stock.  Still 
their  number  was  scarcely  sufficient  to  justify  the  under- 
taking ;  but  the  fortune  of  war  soon  decided  in  their 
favour,  and  enabled  them  to  begin. 

Pouancey  had  been  succeeded  in  the  government  of  the 
colony  by  M.  Du  Casse,  a  man  of  enterpri2e  and  courage. 
The  year  1694<  furnished  him  with  aii  opportunity  of  in- 
vading Jamaica,  which,  through  a  complication  ot  causes, 
had  been  considerably  reduced.  **  Whatever  (says  Rayns- 
ford)  were  the  other  motives  that  induced  this  expedition, 
Du  Casse  seems  to  have  had  an  eye  to  the  principal 
necessities  of  his  colony,  by  including  in  his  booty  a  con- 
siderable number  of  n^roes,  perhaps  not  less  than  two 
thousand.*  The  other  captured  property,  added  to  some 
of  the  private  wealth  of  some  of^  the  remaining  Bucca- 
niers,  (if  tliose  embarked  in  privateering  could  be  still  so 
called,)  enabled  them  to  employ  those  slaves,  and  furnish 
buildings  and  articles  for  the  production  of  sugar.  The 
year  feflowing,  however,  the  English  returned  the  com- 
pliment of  Du  Casse,  by  attacking  the  now  flourishing 
settlement  of  Cape  Francois,  in  conjunction  with  the 
forces  of  Spain,  which  they  took,  plundered,  and  reduced 
to  ashes.  It  was  soon,  however,  rebuilt  on  the  same 
scite;  and  from  this  period  no  difficulty  or  misfor- 
ttine  to  tlie  colony,  was  sufficient  to  impede  its  gradual 
progress  to  that  eminence,  which  obtained  for.  it,  in  an- 


••  Mr.  B.  Edwards  says,  "  They  carried  off  about  one  thousand 
negroes/*  Vol.  I.  p.  399.  Raynal  aays,  **  They  brought  away  three 
thoutand  btockt/'  Vol.  IV.  p.  239. 
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Other  ceatnry,  the  appellation  of  Che  Garden  df  the  Wait 
Indies." — Histoiy  of  SL  Domingo^  p.  57. 
But  ootwithstatiding  the  confidencetrith  which  the  French 
held  possesaian  of  part  of  St  DomineOi  their  right  was 
by  no  means  admitted  by  the  Spaniarai*  War  and  peace 
had  alternately  succeeded  each  other  between  the  parent 
states,  but  domestic  hostilities  always  continued  between 
die  colonists*  Neither  the  treaty  of  Aix  la  Chapetle  in 
166S»  nor  that  of  Nim^[uen  in  I6789  pot  an  end  io  their 
animosities.  The  Spaniards  consiclered  the  French  as 
intruders  into  their  terrritories,  and  as  invaders  of  their 
rights;  while  these  in  their  turn,  considered  those  at  arro-> 
gating  to  themselves  a  dominion,  of  which  they  scarcely 
knew  the  extent; — of  claiming  what  they  knew  not  bow 
to  occupy; — of  demanding  terriitories  which  th«f  could 
not  people,  and  would  not  cultmtte; — and  as  consigning 
for  ever  to  forests,  weeds,  and  solitude,  some  of  the  finest 
lands  which  were  in  the  world.  These  opposite  senti- 
ments kept  jilive  perpetual  jealousies,  antipathies,  and 
quarrels,  which  were  renewed  by  those  acts  of  aggression 
and  retaliation,  which  began  in  injustice,  and  frequendy 
ended  ill  blood. 

Hie  peace  of  Ryswick  in  1695,  howev*i»r,  in  a  great 
measure  pat  an  end  to  these  domestic  dsSerenees,  by 
tacitly  acknowledging,  in  one  of  its  articlesi  the  joint 
occupancy  of  the  French ;  and  by  making  to  them  a  f<Nr- 
mal  cession  of  that  part  of  the  Island  wnidi  they  then 
possessed. .  By  diis  treaty  a  line  of  demarcation*  founded 
upon  customary  acknowledgement^  divided  the  respective 
rights  of  both  parties.  It  extended  in  <<  an  obiique  dineo- 
tion,  from  the  then  Cape  Francois  mi  the  North  East,  to 
Cape  Rosa  on  the  West,  intersecting  the  towns  6f  Isa* 
bella  and  I^;o  at  the  one  point,  and  those  of  Petit 
Goave  and  Port  Louis  on  the  other." — Rainsjbrd^  p.  58. 

But  this  line  of  demarcation,  though  accurate  in  itself 
was  founded  upon  a  principle  which  was  too  ind^ile  to 
ensure  constant  tranquillity.  Cmtmnary  acktumiedf^mefU 
was  too  vague  and  inexpressive  to  prevent  disputes.  Wliat 
had  been  admitted  by  one  psxty  was  fr^uently  denied  by 
the  other.  This  led  to  accusations  of  partiality  «id  in- 
justice^ to  the  renewal  of  former  feuds,  and  to  the  creation 
of  new  troubles ;  so  that  diis  line  of  demarcation  did  tmt 
little  more  than  guarantee  to  the  French  a  right  to  the 
Island,  and  lay  a  foundation  for  future  ^vils. 

The  French,  more  industrious  than  the  Spaaiardii 
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less  cruel*  but  equally  mynst^  found  themselvcf*  by  the 
trea^  of  Byswick,  in  possetskm  of  a  territory,  which 
admitted  of  vast  improremeiiis.  Hitherto  their  plant** 
ticHis  had  chi^y  extended  towards  the  North  and  West; 
but  on  the  aouthem  part  not  leas  than  one  hundred  and 
fifty  miles  of  sea-^xiast,  with  its  proportionable  interior^ 
remained  with  scarcely  an  hundred  inhabitants.  These 
were  shut  up  from  afanost  ail  intercourse  with  the  othar 
colonists,  liYiug  in  miseraUe  hovels,  in  a  state  of  the  most 
abject  wretchedness,  in  a  country  rich  and  fertile  cren 
l)6yond  conception* 

The  French  government  saw  its  value,  and  hit  upon 
an  expedient  to  bring  ft  into  a  state  of  cultivation.  It 
was  not  the  wretches  who  lived  in  hovels,  but  the  exten** 
sive  country  which  aigrossed  their  attention.  In  1698 
they  established  another  company,  which  assumed  the 
name  of  St  Louis.  To  this  company  was  granted  the 
whide  territory  in  question  for  the  space  of  thirty  years, 
upon  condition  that  they  should  cause  the  land  to  be 
cfeared  and  cultivated,  and  that  they  should  cpen  a  cork- 
traband  trade  toM  the  Spanish  settlements  on  ike  continent  f 
The  ktler,  no  doubt,  was  foithftilly  attempted,  but  there 
were  already  too  many  rivals  in  the  market  Jamaica 
and  Cnrasson  had  neiurly  engrossed  the  trade;  and  the 
riches  which  they  were  daify  acquiring,  eave  a  keener 
appetite  to  French  desire,  but  deprived  it  of  gratification. 

The  land,  however,  waa  cultivated  with  more  success* 
The  company  of  St  Lonis  granted  perti<»is  to  all  who 
made  an  application  for  them*  They  proeuMd  slaves  for 
them  upon  the  credit  of  their  foture  industry,  and  watted 
three  yeari  for  pigment  European  merchandize  diey 
engaged  to  deliver  at  the  market  price;  to  give  the  same 
credit;  and  finally,  to  take  in  payment  such  articles  as 
this  seou^oelony  mig^  nuse^  upon  the  same  terms  that 
sunilar  articles  were  disposed  of  in  other  parts  of  the 
Island.  The  articles  which  the  colonists  were  to  take 
Were  such  as,  in  chcir  own  judgments,  they  wanted;  no^ 
tting  was  to  ibe  in^xised  upon  ihem,  but  an  obligation  to 
deal  exdttsively  trith  the  compaiiy  of  St  Louis;  this  was 
the  only  mens  which  they  had  of  reimbursing  iheir  ezp 
pences. 

Ternui  so  generous,  ao  disinterested,  and  so  advantar 
geotts  to  the  planter,  could  not  fail  of  induoisff  a  number 
to  accede  to  them.  These  adventurers  soon  mund  theii»* 
selves  rewarded  wilbfirofitable  crops,  and  a  prolific  soil. 
In  the  commencement  of  the  eighteenth  century  this  set* 
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tlement  was  iu  a  most  flourishing  condition,  and  gate 
promises  of  prosperity  which  flattered  the  expectations  oi' 
all.  But  these  promises  were  found  delusive*  The  agents, 
who  were  employed  by  the  company  to  inspect  the  rights 
cf  both  parties,  and  to  administer  justice^  agreeably  to 
the  original  stipulations^  became  oppressors ;  and  finally 
ruined  the  little  colony  they  were  appointed  to  protect. 
Availing  themselves  of  the  exclusive  privile&es  of  the 
company,  they  abandoned  thdr  concern  for  the  general 
good,  and  pushed  their  own  private  fortunes  at  me  ex* 
pence  of  the  employer  and  the  employed.  Thus  the  best 
concerted  scheme  was  frustrated  through  their  injustice 
and  rapacity,  while  the  unhappy  sufferers  were  incapaci* 
tated  to  redress  their  wrongs. 

But  it  was  not  merely  to  this  branch  that  the  calamities' 
of  the  colony  were  confined.  It  is  true  that  in  part  they 
were  of  a  different  nature,  and  therefore  might  be  con- 
sidered as  accidents,  which  no  prudence  could  prevent. 
In  1715,  through  some  unknown  cause,  all  the  cocoa- 
trees  in  the  colony  died.  Fortunately  tlie  inhabitants 
had  turned  their  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  other  pro- 
ductive articles,  on  which  account  ;tbe  loss  was  feJt  with 
less  severity;  but  still  the  accident  dqMived  them  of  one 
important  source  of  wealth.  If  the  calamity  had  over- 
I  taken  them  at  an  earlier  period,  it  is  highly  probable  that 
it  would  have  proved  £eital.  It  would  have  been  attri- 
buted to  some  malignant  property  either  in  the  soil  or 
climate^  and  they  would  hare  been  deterred  firom  attempt- 
ing to  re-establifih  the  cultivation,  from  the  dread  of  a 
periodical  return.  At  present  it  stood  in  their  estimation 
as  an  exempt  case,  which  might  never  occur  again,  and 
subsequent  years  have  confirmed  the  opinion. 

It  was  not  long  after  the  destruction  of  the  cooba-treesi 
that  many  of  the  wealthy  colonists  were  obliged  to  sustain 
a  loss  still  more  serious  in  its  nature,  and  more  fiital  in 
its  consequences,  as  it  involved  in  one  general  ruin  the 
earnings  of  their  lives.  Many,  allured  by  the  prospect 
of  riches,  had  quitted  Europe  to  make  thdr  fortunes  in 
St  Domingo;  but  they  had  never  abandoned  the  hqpeof 
finally  revisiting  their  native  land.  They  had  laboured 
for  twenty  or  thirty  years  in  diis  burning  climate,  and 
had  amassed  considerable  wealth.  Advanced  in  years, 
and  grown  rich  by  their  own  industry,  they  disposed  of 
their  effects,  and  embarked  for  Europe^  to  spend  the 
jevening  of  dieir  lives  among  their  iM  acquaintances,  in 
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their  native  Iftnd.  On  their  arrival  hk  France  they  di»- 
posed  of  the  commodities  in  which  their  riches  consisted, 
and  received  their  payment  in  bank  notes.  These  deceit- 
ful papers  soon  lost  their  nominal  value,  and  the  holders 
of  them,  through  Law's  fatal  scheme  of  Finance,  were 
hurled  in  a- moment  from  the  pinnacle  of  affluence  to  the 
depth  of  misery.  They  had  no  means  .of  obtaining 
Fedress,  and  were  under  the  necessity  of  returning  in 
poverty,  as  solitary  passengers,  to  an  Island,  from  which 
bet  a  short  time  before,  they  bad  departed  with  cargoes 
of  immeRse  vahie.  In  this  foriorn  condition  they  were 
obliged,  while  grey  with  age,  to  solicit  places  to  earn  a 
Kvelihood,  of  those  men  who  had  formerly  been  their  ser- 
vants. The  fete  of  these  unfortunate  men  spread  a  gene- 
ral gloom  throughout  the  colony.  The  hand  of  industry 
let  go  its  hold.  Hope  on  a  sudden  disappeared.  Nothing 
but  complaints  and  murmurs  were  heard  among  all  ranks; 
and  the  detestable  authors  of  such  abominable  injustice 
were  loaded  with  execration. 

Happily  for  them  they  survived  the  shock.  The 
beauty  of  the  scenes  with  which  they  were  encircled, 
operating  upon  their  volatile  dispositions,  removed  the 
temporary  patsy  with  which  thev  had  been  seized,  while 
die  eonmtion  of  their  Spanish  neighbours,  still  more 
wi^tehed  without  a  calamity,  than  tneir  own,  with  all 
they  had  suffered,  afforded  them  an  occasion  of  encou- 
ragement from  the  contrast.  The  flame,  however,  was 
rather  smothered  than  destroyed;  it  still  burnt  at  heart, 
and  only  waited  a  favourable  opportunity  to  burst  forth 
in  all  its  rage. 

In  17%,  the  conduct  of  the  India  Company  furnished 
them  with  an  occasion  to  testify  their  abhorrence,  both 
of  their  past  and  pi^ent  conduct.  Some  agents  having 
obtained  from  the  India  Company,  an  exclusive  grant  of 
the  African  trade^  on  condition  that  they  should  supply 
St.  Domingo  annually  with  two  thousand  negroes,  came 
over  to  reside  upon  the  Island.  The  colonists  quickly 
saw  that  this  was  an  evil  which  operated  in  two  direc- 
tions. The  number  was  not  more  than  a  fourth  part  of 
what  they  wanted,  and  the  restriction  would  operate  upon 
the  price  of  those  who  were  sold.  Both  these  circum- 
stances struck  to  the  vitals  of  the  colony,  and  pierced 
the  inhabitants  in  the  most  tender  parts. 

The  detestation  which,  on  the  former  occasion,  had 
been  but  partially  smothered,  began  again  to  revive,  at 
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the  dangei:  which  now  threatened  them ;  and  it  was*  be^ 
come  more  dreadful  from  the  maturity  of  recoUectionw- 
There  are  certain  boundaries  beyond  which  oppresaon 
dares  not  pass,  without  awakening  the  vengeance  of  the 
mpressed.     These   boundaries    tne    monopolizers    had 
passed,   and  the  consequences  followed.     The  ancioit 
Buccaniering  spirit  had  not  yet  departed  from  the  colo- 
nists.    Their  grievances  were  become  intolerable ;   and, 
as  the  only  means  that  could  promise  them  relief  they 
had  recourse  to  arms.     A  general  convulsion,  like  the 
shock  of  an  earthquake,  was  felt  in  an  instant  through 
the  colony,  and  nothing  but  ferment  and  anarchy  pre- 
vailed.    To  appease  this  tumult,   some  commissioners^ 
who  acted  for  the  India  Company,  had  recourse  to  theiF 
authority,  and  the  insurgents  appealed  to  their  power. 
The  latter  charged  the  former  with  a^ravating  their 
misfortunes  by  tneir  insolence;   and,  to  prevent  them 
from  repeating  it,  compelled  them  to  recross  the  seas 
which  had  lately  brought  them  thither.     They  then  pro- 
ceeded to  demolish  the  buildines  in  which  they  had  trans- 
acted tlieir  business,  and  finally  reduced  them  to  ashes. 
The  ships  which  came  from  Africa  with  slaves,  on  the 
ground  of  the  new  arrangement,  they  forbade  to  dispose 
of  their  cargoes,  and  some  of  these  they  compelled  to 
quit  the  harbour.    Tlic  governor,  attempting  to  inter- 
pose, was  seized,  and  put  under  an  arrest,  and  nothing 
but  the  clang  of  arms,  and  the  horrors  of  insurrection 
prevailed.     Government  at  length  prudently  gave  way. 
The  supplies  of  the  colony  were  conducted  on   their 
ancient  footing ;  and  peace,  after  a  ferment  of  two  yean^ 
was  happily  restored.    A  state  of  unexampled  prosperity 
was  the  immediate  consequence  of  this  wdl-timed  lenity; 
Government,  grown  wise  by  experience^  ceased  to  pro- 
voke, and  the  colonists  ceased  to  rebel ;  success  crowned 
their  mutual  endeavours,  and  disturbance  was  heard  no 
more. 

In  the  meanwhile^  the  Spanish  colony  was  making  a 
retrograde  motion,  and  regularly  going  from  bad  to  worse* 
It  knew  nothing  of  those  vicissitudes  which  that  of  the 
French  underwent,  but  slept  in  gloomy  indolence,  under 
the  power  of  that  opiate  which  has  not  yet  withdrawi^its 
influence.  The  scenes  of  industry  which  the  French  had 
raised  around  them,  instead  of  inspiring  them  with  a 
spirit  of  emulation,  caused  them  to  reture  into  a  still 
deeper  shade;  and,  to  avoid  holding  any  communications 
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'V^iih  them,  they  apparently  entrenched  themselves  among 
tihose  weeds  and  bushes,  which  grew  spontaneously  from 
the  earth.  Herrera,  who  died  in  1625,  states,  in  his 
History  of  the  West  Indies,  which  extends  from  14^2  to 
1554,  that  during  this  time  the  Island  of  Hispaniolacon* 
tained  no  less  than  11,000  Castilians,  besides  a  proppr« 
tionable  number  of  inhabitants  of  various  classes.  These, 
through  the  different  causes  which  have  been  mentioned, 
were  so  considerably  reduced  in  number,  that  in  the  year 
1717*  no  more  than  18,410  souls,  of  every  colour  and 
descnption,  were  to  be  found  in  all  their  part  of  the 
Island.  Such  were  the  fatal  efiPects  of  intolerance  and 
inhumanity*  - 

The  French  colony,  on  the  contrary,  which  had  been 
founded  by  a  few  miscreants,  disowned  by  every  country 
about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  presented 
a  convincing  proof  of  the  effects  of  industry,  and  of  the 
fertility  of  the  land.  Its  produce  in  the  year  1720, 
amounted  4o  1,200,000  pounds  weight  of  Indigo, 
1,400,000  pounds  weight  of  white  sugar,  and  21,000,000 
of  brown ;  and  from  that  period,  its  mcrease  was  equally 
rapid  and  successful.  The  commotions  which  followed 
were  not  sufficient  to  prevent  the  plantations  &:om  extend- 
ing; the  former  articles  were  cultivated  with  still  greater 
success,  and  in  1734  both  cotton  and  coffee  were  added 
to  its  internal  wealth. 

In  1754,  the  produce  of  the  .year  was  sold  upon  the 
spot  for  jg  1,26 1,469,  while  the  colony  received  from  the 
mother  country,  gooda  to  the  amount  of  jg  1,777,509; 
but  the  debt  which  it  thus  contracted,  was  only  a  means 
to  accelerate  its  future  prosperity.  At  this  time  its  popu- 
lation of  whites,  capable  of  bearing  arms,  amounted  to 
7,758  men ;  the  women,  cither  married  or  widows,  were 
25^5;  781  marriageable  persons;  1691  bovs,  and  1503 
girls,  under  twelve  years  of  age.  The  blacks  or  free 
Mulattoes,  were  reckoned  at  1862  men,  fit  to  bear  arms; 
1626  widows  or  married  women;  1009  boys,  and  864 
girls,  under  twelve  years  of  age.  The  manufactures 
were  peopled  with  79,785  negro  men;  53,817  negr6 
women;  20,518  n^ro  boys,  and  18,428  negro  girk.  Of 
sugar,  they  worked  599  plantations,  and  3,379  of  Indigo. 
Ine  cocoa-trees  amounted  to  98,946,  the  cotton  plants 
to  6,300,367,  while  the  cassia  trees  were  nearly  22,000,000. 
The  provisions  consisted  of  nearly  6,000,000  of  Banana 
trees,  upward  of  1,000,000  plots  of  potatoes,  226/)00 
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plots  of  VBXOBj  aad  nearly  S^OOO^OOO  trenches  of  manioc* 
The  cattle  at  this  time  did  not  exceed  63,000  h<xies  and 
mulesi  and  QS^OOO  head  of  homed  cattle. 

In  the  course  of  ten  years  both  the  inhabitants^  and 
the  articles  which  their  industry  raised,  were  considerably 
augmented.  In  1764  the  French  department  could  pro- 
duce 8,786  white  men,  able  to  bear  arms;  the  free  m^i 
of  colour  were  proportionably  increased,  while  the  num- 
ber of  negroes,  of  all  ages  and  conditions,  amounted  to 
206,000.  From  that  year,  about  15,000  negroes  were 
annually  imported  in  a  public  manner,  besides  a  muki* 
tudc  which  were  smuggled  into  the  Island.  Of  the  latter 
description  enough  were  imported  to  repair  the  ravages 
of  death ;  the  others,  therefore,  must  have  been  added  to 
the  increase  bv  natural  population,  and  must  have  tended 
to  augment  tlie  colony,  which  continued  to  extend  ita 
plantations  with  equal  rapidity  and  succesa. 

'<We  may  affirm,  from  undoubted  authority,  (says 
Raynal,)  that  in  the  course  of  the  year  17679  there  have 
been  exported  from  this  colony,  no  less  than  72,718,781 
pounds  weight  of  raw  sugar;  51,562,018  pounds  of  white 
sugar;  1,769,562  pounds  of  Indigo ;  150,000  pounds  of 
cocoa;  1.%  197,977  pounds  of  coffee ;  2,065,920  pounds 
of  cotton ;  8,470  hides  in  the  hair;  10,850  tanned  hides; 
4,108  casks  of  rum;  21,104  casks  of  molasses.  This  ia 
the  sum  total  of  the  production  entered  at  the  custom- 
houses of  St.  Domingo  in  1767,  and  exported  on  board 
of  847  ships  sent  from  France.  The  goods  taken  in 
under  sail,  the  overplus  of  the  weight,  tho  payment  of 
the  smuggled  blacks,  cannot  have  carried  away  less  than 
a  fourth  part  of  the  produce  of  the  colony,  which  must 
be  added  to  the  kuown  estimate  of  her  wealth.  Since 
that  period  all  her  plantations  increased,  and  those  of 
cofifee  trebled."*  The  increase  of  which  it  is  still  capable 
is  considerable ;  some  think  it  may  be  doubled,  others 
rate  it  only  at  one  third;  but  all  agree  that  culture  will 
still  adroit  of  great  improvements. 

To  teach  the  inhabitants  of  this  splendid  colony  a  les- 
son of  humiliation,  a  dreadful  earthquake  w)ui  permitted 
to  visit  it.    This  calamity  happened  on  the  third  day  of. 


♦  Raynal,  Vol.  IV.  p.  asg.  For  An  account  of  the  pfe^edlop  itafc- 
mentfi  of  the  produce  of  St.  Domingo,  eee  Raynal,  VqI.  IV.  p.  357— Sj 
and  Raiasford'a  History  of  St,  Domingo,  p.  ^,  6i. 
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June^  1770,  and  by  the  violence  of  its  concussion,  levelled 
Port  au  Prince  with  the  ground.  But  the  general  pros- 
perity of  the  colony  prevented  the  inhabitants  from  being 
disheartened  by  this  temporary,  though  severe  affliction. 
It  was  soon  after  rebuilt  in  a  more  advantageous  manner 
than  before;  the  area  of  its  situation  was  enlarged^  and 
several  new  streets  were  raised  upon  the  shore,  by  means 
of  causeways,  which  have  rendered  it  highly  beneficial  to 
commerce.  But  with  all  its  additional  advantages  and 
conveniences,  it  still  continued  inferior  to  Cape  Francois* 
Many  of  the  newly  eredied  houses  were  built  of  wood  for 
the  saice  of  immediate  use,  which  detracted  from  the  com- 
parative elegance  of  the  town,  and  rendered  the  build- 
ings less  durable. 

The  court  of  Madrid,  raised  from  its  lethargy  by  the 
brilliant  successes  of  the  French,  lent  a  feeble  hand  in 
1757  to  its  long-neglected  colonj'^  and  seemed  for  a  short 
season,  solicitous  that  it  might  begin  to  imitate  its  more 
prosperous  rival.  Unfortunately,  however,  Spain  began 
with  adopting  that  plan,  which  had  rather  retarded  than 
facilitated  that  prosperity  of  the  French  colony,  which 
they  hoped  to  enjoy  by  imitation.  The  first  step  which 
the  Spanish  ministry  took,  was  to  grant  to  a  company, 
formed  at  Barcelona,  a  variety  of  exclusive  privileges; 
and  the  primary  object  which  this .  company  had  in  view, 
was  only  to  advance  the  welfare  of  the  colony,  so  far  as 
it  promoted  their  own  private  interest.  The  industry 
which  it  promoted  was,  therefore,  only  the  industry  of 
avarice,  and  the  diminutive  advantages  which  followed, 
were  swallowed  up  by  those  who  watched  to  receive  them. 
The  utmost  that  seems  to  have  been  accomplished  by  this 
local  and  languid  exertion,  terminated  in  the  equipment 
of  two  small  vessels,  which  sailed  annually  from  Spain 
with  European  merchandize,  and  brought  back  in  return 
a  few  thousand  hides,  and  some  other  trifling  articles. 

In  1765  the  condition  of  tliis  colony  grew  somewhat 
morejprosperoiis,  through  a  measure  which  was  adopted 
by  Charles  III.  This  monarch,  more  enlightened,  or  less 
avaricious,  than  his  predecessors,  set  aside  the  exclusive 
privileges,  and  opened  a  free  trade  to  all  the  Windward 
Islands.  The  salutary  effects  of  this  measure  were  almost 
immediately  felt;  and  even  St  Domingo,  liberated  from 
that  barbarous  policy  which  had  for  so  many  years  de- 
pressed the  spirit  of  its  inhabitants,  appeared  once  more 
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to  revive)  and  gave,  for  a  short  season,  a  gleam  of  hope 
to  tlie  cultivators  of  its  land.  From  the  year  1769  to 
I??*,  the  duties  paid  to  the  custom-houses  were  more 
than  double,  to  what  they  had  been  from  the- period  of 
its  primitive  prosperitv.  But  this  glory  was  of  short 
duration.  It  was  but  little  more  than  the  faint  efforts  of 
an  expiring  colony ; — ^it  was  the  gleaming  of  an  evening 
sun,  which  was  soon  to  set  in  almost  total  darkness. 

The  languid  state  of  the  Spanish  dettlcment,  even  in 
the  height  of  Its  modern  prosperity,  and  the  flourishing 
condition  of  the  French,  induced  the  latter  to  encroacn 
upon  the  territory  /of  the  former,  and  perhaps  the  reason 
was  nearly  as  iust,  as  that  upon  which  they  first  attempted 
to  plant  a  settlement  in  the  Island.  They  then  contended 
that  the  Spaniards  were  surrounded  by  lands,  of  which 
they  made  no  use  whatever;  and  from  the  condition  of 
their  extensive  and  uno'ccupied  dominions,  it  was  evident 
that  the  same  observations  would  now  hold  equally  good. 
It  is  true,  that  a  line  of  demarcation  had  been  drawn, 
but  it  rested  on  a  vague  foundation,  which  had  but  little 
influence  upon  those,  whose  interest:  and  avarice  tempted 
them  to  encroach  upon  their  neighbours'  rights.  The 
violation  of  the  general  boundary  by  the  French,  bow- 
ever,  aflbrded  cause  for  much  uneasiness  with  the  Spa- 
niards ;  animosities  between  the  parties  were  revived,  and 
quarrels  frequently  happened.  ^  / 

To  put  an  end  to  these  unhappy  differences  which  had' 
so  long  agitated  both  colonies,  m  1776  a  new  line  of 
demarcation  was  drawn,  by  which  the  boundaries  of  each 
nation  became  definite  and  fixed.  This  division,  though 
not  so  favourable  to  the  views  of  the  French  as  they  had 
been  led  to  expect,  were  highly  advantageous  to  both 
parties.  The  animosities  which  had  so  long  prevailed, 
gradually  wore  away;  and,  in  just  the  same  proportion, 
an  intercourse  took  place  between  them.  The  narrow 
limits  to  which  the  French  were  restricted,  enhanced  the 
value  of  their  lands,  which  were  chiefly  devoted- to  the 
cultivation  of  those  articles  which  found  the  most  advan- 
tageous market  in  Europe.  This  led  them  to  draw  every 
description  of  cattle  from  the  Spaniards,  of  whom  they 
could  purchase  them  upon  Inuch  better  terms,  than  they 
could  propagate  them  upon  their  own  grounds*  The 
merchandize  which  they  received  from  Europe  passed 
over  to  the  Spaniards  by  way  of  payment ;  and  as  these    ^ 
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bad  only  an  incidental  connection  with  their  mother 
country,  they  expended  the  monies  remitted  for  the  pur- 
poses of  eovernment,  in  the  manufactures  of  France. 

The  Ismnd  of  Hispaniola  stretches  nearly  from  East 
to  West;  and  the  last  line  of  demarcation,  alter  making 
several  serpentine  involutions,  passes  nearly  from  North  to 
South,  leaving  the  Spaniards  in  possession  of  about  three 
fourths  of  the  whole  Island.  The  French  were  confined 
to  the  western  district  Banning  on  the  North,  this 
line,  which  divides  the  Island,  enteps  into  it  with  the  river 
Dm  Massacre  in  a  South  Eastwardly  direction;  it  then 
turns  due  South ;  from  thence  Soudi  West,  intersecting 
the  great  roads  from  Fort  Dauphm  and  Cape  Francois, 
when  it  passes  the  great  chain  of  hills  which  runs  through 
the  whole  Island,  at  about  thirty  miles  distant  from  the 
coast.  From  hence  it  proceeds  in  a  direction  nearly 
South  West,  till  it  approaches  near  the  town  of  Gouaves, 
which  is  deeply  embayed  on  the  Western  shore.  From 
its  vicinity  to  this  town,  it  winds  closely  round  the  hills 
of  Atalaye ;  enters  into  a  rich  savannah,  following  a 
course  nearly  South  East,  then  verges  somewhat  more 
towards  the  South,  crossing  the  great  river  Artibonite^ 
by  which  the  savannah  is  watered ;  recrosses  the  great 
road  leading  from  Port  au  Prince  to  Fort  Dauphin, 
nearly  on  the  spot  where  it  is  intersected  by  the  river  Da 
Fer,  which  the  line  also  crosses;  and'  after  winding 
round  a  single  hill,  enters  into  the  little  lake  of  Cul  de 
Sac,  from  which  it  moves  in  a  straight  line  about  South 
South  East,  till  it  intercepts  the  river  a  Pitres^  into  which 
it  enters,  and  with  which  it  loses  itself  in  the  ocean  on  the 
South,  and  nearly  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Massacre,  with  which  it  commenced.  In  this  irregular 
course,  it  forms  an  elipsis  of  nearly  one  hundred  and 
seventy  miles  in  length.  Its  authority  was  acknowledged 
by  both  parties;  ana  though  it  made  the  division  unequal, 
it  put  an  end  to  private  dissentions,  and  was  admitted  as 
a  standard  to  decide  all  disputes. 

The  large  proportion  of  territory,  which  this  division 
of  the  Island  put  into  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards,  served 
scarcely  any  other  purpose  with  them,  than  to  render 
the  effects  of  their  indolence  the  more  conspicuous.  No 
portion,  perhaps,  of  the  habitable  globe,  could  have 
furnished  them  with  more  poweriul  incentives  to  indus- 
try, than  the  region  which  they  occupied,  while  the  suc- 
cess of  their  neighbours  seemed  to  excite  emulation.  This 
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extensive  region  secured  to  them  no  less  than  neariy  six 
Inmdred  miles  of  coast,  opening  towards  the  ocean  in 
almost  every  drrection,  while  seven  large  bays  and  nume- 
roufi  inlets,  offered  protection  to  such  shipping  as  might 
have  occasion  to  touch  upon  their  shores.  The  monntains 
which  rose  in  the  interior,  instead  of  proving  injarious, 
tended  to  enhance  the  value  of  the  whole  district^  by 
giving  rise  to  no  less  than  twenty  lar^  rivers,  with  a  vap 
riety  of  tributary  streams,  which  fertilized  the  rich  savan- 
nahs througii  which  they  passed  in  their  journies  to  the 
ocean*  The  valuable  productions  which  were  reared  by 
their  neighbours,  were  convincing  evidences  of  what  the 
soil  was  capable,  even  if  they  had  forgot  the  history  of 
its  earlier  days.  Every  thing,  in  short,  invited  to  indus- 
try^ and  not  only  promised,  but  even  insured  an  ample 
reward.  ' 

^^  Nothing,  (says  Rainsford,)  was  wanting  but  the  mo- 
demte  labour  of  tlie  cultivator,  and  a  liberal  policy,  to 
render  it  the  most  desirable  country  in  tlie  world.  In 
wanting  these,  however,  it  sunk  into  a  beautiful  wilder- 
ness, and  its  sullen  shores  repelled  the  eye  which  had 
been  attracted  by  distant  fertility.  On  scites  that  would 
hAve  received  and  encouraged  the  population  of  cities, 
were  placed  the  solitary  huts  of  fishermen ;  whose  miser- 
able toils,  perhaps,  a  melancholy  monk  was  embittering 
by  a  thousand  painful  restrictions  of  his  poverty-stricken 
career  on  earth,  and  dreadful  views  of  eternity;  the  result 
of  morbid  intellects,  nursed  by  the  wild  scene  around 
him." — Rainsford,  p.  66. 

The  fragments  of  forgotten  ruins,  occasionally  peeping 
through  the  wild  luxuriance  of  nature,  interspersed  with 
plants  of  Indigo  and  cotton,  that  had  outlived  the  hand 
of  cultivation,  and  formed  an  alliance  with  weeds,  served 
to  increase  the  melancholy  picture*  In  this  view,  a  soli- 
tary cross  starting  upon  the  sight  of  the  traveller,  as  he 
passes  thi'ouffh  the  thickets,  startles  him  for  a  moment, 
and  he  feels  Uie  influence  of  superstition,  without  enjoy- 
ing the  solemnity  of  devotion.  In  short,  the  recollection 
that  these  solitudes  were,  once  the  delightful  habitations 
of  the  murdered  Indians,  whose  ghosts  seem  to  haunt  the 
glades; — ^that  the  mines  of  Cibio,  Selle,  and  Hotter 
which  once  furnished  empires  with  gold,  are  now  lodged 
in  everlasting  silence ; — and  that  the  whole  country  is 
little  better  than  an  extensive  desart,  cannot  but  fill  the 
mind  with  pensive  thoughts.     And  to  finish  the  picture^ 
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the  relics  of  superstition,  halF-fcrgotten  by  its  devotees, 
and  rising  among  the  wild  productions  of  nature,  like 
toinl>stones  among  the  grass  in  a  neglected  church-yard, 

"  Deepen  the  murmurs  of  the  falling  floods. 
And  breathe  a  browner  horror  o'er  the  woods," 

»  Pope. 

But  though  the  dcsart  condition  of  the  country  up- 
braided the  Spaniajrds  with  their  negligence  of  the  soil, 
yet  it  proved  congenial  -tQ  the  multiplication  of  cattle, 
which,  as  we  have  already  observed^  ran  wild  in  the  woods, 
and  constituted  the  staple  commodity  of  the  inhabitants. 
In  the  year  1780  a  general  census  was  taken  of  them  by 
order  of  the  governor.  The  number  stated  in  this  account 
amounted  to  200,000.  These,  so  far  as  their  owners  could 
be  ascertained,  were  subject  to  a  small  tribute;  but 
about  50,000  more  were  even  then  supposed  to  have  been 
passed  by  unnoticed.  This  statement  was  confined  solely 
to  horned  cattle,  without  comprehending  either  horses, 
mules,  or  asses.  These,  with  an  augmentation  of  tlie 
above  stock  since  the  estimate  of  1780,  were  supposed  at 
the  commencement  of  the  Revolution,  to  give  an  aggre- 
gate, at  the  lowest  computation,  of  300,000,  which 
yielded  an  annual  production  of  60,000  for  slaughter  and 
sale* 

Of  the  sum  total  of  its  inhabitants,  it  is  eoually  difficult 
to  speak  with  accuracy.  M.  de  Charmilly  states  the 
whole  population  to  amount  to  60,000,  of  which  only 
2000  were  pure  whites.  The  remaining  number  consisted 
of  slaves  and  freemen,  of  almost  every  shade  that  can  be 
supposed  to  exist  between  the  Spaniard  and  the  African. 
The  licentious  and  promiscuous  intercourse  which  sub- 
sisted between  the  proprietors  and  their  female  slaves,  and 
the  subsequent  amours  of  this  mixed  progeny,  sufRciently 
account  for  these  gradations,  and  render  it  impossible  for 
us  to  trace  the  various  branches  of  these  intermediate 

Sades.  The  ecclesiastical  offices  were  preserved  among 
e  whites,  to  which  no  people  of  colour  were  admitted ; 
but  in  other  departments  they  exhibited  a  strange  inter- 
mixture, accompanied  in  all  with  haughtiness,  indolence, 
and  d^radation. 

The  military  force  in  Spanish  St  Domingo  consisted 
more  in  parade  than  power.  A  garrison  was  kept  in  the 
capital,  and  a  few  posts  were  established  on  those  fron- 
tiers which  divided  their  territories  from  those  of  their 
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neighbours'  but,  in  other  reapectSy  the  soldiery  scattesecl 
through  the  Island  were  inefiective  and  inconsiderable. 
The  posts  which  were  chiefly  occupied  by  them  on  the 
line  of  demarcation,  were  those  of  Verettes,  St*  Michael^ 
and  St  Raphael;  but  these  were  totally  insuffident  to 
check  the  inroads  of  the  French,  had  they  been  disposed 
to  mfdce  incursions.  More  jealous  of  their  rights  than 
sdicitouB  to  improve  them,  the  time  that  these  superci- 
lious colonists  uiould  have  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of 
the  soil,  was  indolently  wasted  in  watching  the  progrress 
of  French  industry.  And,  if  their  conduct  may  be  per- 
mitted to  afford  us  a  rule  of  judgment,  thev  rather  chose 
to  exhibit  a  desart  frontier,  that  should  a£&rd  no  tempt- 
ation to  their  rivals,  than  to  benefit  themselves  by  pre- 
venting  them  from  entering  their  territories. 

But  all  their  precautions  were  of  little  avaiL  It  was 
easy  to  perceive  that,  sooner  or  later,  either  by  fraud, 
ncgociation,  or  force,  the  whole  Island  would  fall  into 
the  hands  of  the  French,  who  were  acquainted  with'  it& 
value,  and  knew  how  to  turn  that  value  to  their  advan- 
tage. In  the  year  1795  it  it  was  formally  ceded  to  them 
by  treaty,  and  in  1800  it  was  taken  possession  of  by 
Toussaint  Louverture.  But  before  we  enter  upon  the 
astonishing  revolution  which  has  taken  place  in  this  Island, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  take  a  survey  of  its  topography. 
We  will  b^in  with  the  Spanish  territories,  as  bounded 
by  the  line  of  demarcation,  which  has  been  described. 
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Topi^aphf. — Situation,  extent^  climate^  soil,  appearance, 
fertility,  rivers,  mountains,  and  towns. — Spanish  De- 
partment.— ^&.  DomiTtgo,  Monte  Ckristi,  Spc.  S^c. — 
Civil  and  ecclesiastical  government* — Character  and  con^ 
duct  of  the  priests, — Production  and  trade. — French 
Department. — Districts. — History  and  description  of 
Cape  Francois,  and  of  the  adjacent  country. — Fort 
Dauphin. — Port  Paix,  and  Cape  St.  Nicholas, — Popu- 
lation and  productions  of  the  Northern  District. — 
Port  au  Prince,  mid  adjacent  country. — St.  Marc,  Leo- 
gane.  Petit  Goave,  and  Jeremie. — Poptdation  and  trade 
of  the  Western  District. — Cape  Tiburon,  Aux  Cayes, 
St.  Lems,  and  Jacquemel. — Population  and  trade  of  the 
Southern  District. — Total  amount  of  commercial 
establishments. — Of  population  and  productions  through 
the  French  colony  in  1790. — Government,  religion, 
farces  of  the  colony,  and  morals  of  the  inhabitants. — 
Animals,  Jish,  fruits,  and  tegetables. 

XhE  Island  of  Hayti,  Hispaniola*  or  St.  Domingo,  k 
situated  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  about  3,500  miles  firom 
the  Land's  End  in  England ;  it  is  about  60  miles  N.  W. 
by  W.  of  Porto  Rica;  69  S.  E.  of  Cuba;  and  1  SB  E.  N.  E. 
of  Jamaica,  It  lies  between  17  d^.  55  min.  and  20  deg« 
of  North  latitude,  and  between  67  deg.  SB  min.  and  74 
d^.  15  min.  West  of  Loudon,  Cap  del  Enganno,  its 
Easternmost  point,  lies  in  latitude  18  deg.  2a  min.  and 
in  longitude  68  deg.  40  min. ;  its  Southernmost  point  is 
Petit  Cap  Mongon.  It  is  surrounded  by  the  little  Islands 
of  Samana,  Gouave^  Caimites,  Heifer  Island,  Soane^ 
Tortuga,  and  several  others,  which  are  mere  appendage^ 
and  in  genend  participate  in  its  fate.  Exclusively  of 
these^  its  extent  is  estimated  at  420  miles  fxom  East  to 
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West,  and  140  in  breadth,  in  those  places  where  it  i» 
broadest,  from  North  to  South.* 

The  climate  of  this  extensive  Island,  though  towards 
the  shores  extremely  warm,  has  not  in  general  been  rec- 
koned unwholesome ;  and  it  frequently  happens  that  such 
of  the  inhabitants  as  live  with  temperance  and  regularity, 
reach  an  advanced  age.  Some  of  robust  constitutions 
have  arrived  at  120  years,  an  age  but  rarely  known  in 
the  tropical  regions.  'The  intenseness  of  its  heats,  is 
occasionally  relieved  by  refreshing  breezes,  and  frequent 
showers ;  and  the  salubrity  of  the  air  is  considerably  in- 
creased by  that  happy  interpiixture  of  hUls  and  vallies, 
woods  and  rivers,  which  diversify  the  scene.  It  is  rec- 
koned by  far  the  finest^  and  most  pleasant  of  all  the  Antilles, 
being  best  adapted  to  all  the  conveniences  of  human  life. 
On  the  plaius,.  the  heat^  though  violent,  is  nearly  uni- 
form, where  no  incidental  causes  occasion  a  dissimilarity ; 
but  it  varies  considerably  in  proportion  to  the  distance 
from  the  mountains.  The  thermometer  is  somrtimes  at 
99  deg.  but  in  the  mountains  it  rarely  rises  higher  than 
77  deg.  and  frequently  not  higher  than  72.  In  these 
elevated  regions  the  nights  are  sufficiently  cool  to  render 
a  blanket  necessary ;  and  occasionally,  a  fire  in  the  even- 
ing is  particularly  welcome. 

The  sudden  transitions  which  take  place,  from  exces- 
sive heats  to  violent  and  cooling  rains,  arc  felt  with  pecu- 
liar severity  by  weakly  constitutions^  Thi^  may  perhaps 
be  considered  as  the  principal  permanent  evil^  with  which 
health  is  obliged  to  contend*  The  rains  which  fall  give 
a  peculiar  humidity  to  the  atmosphere,  .and  hence  all 
metals,  however  highly  polished  they  may  have  been, 
receive  ^p  insensible,  tl^pugh  visible  tarnihli,  as  soon  as 
they  are  brougb^t  upon  the  Island.    This  is  more  particu^ 


•  It  it  fl0Be»'hat  remarkabto  that  iii  estinatui^  tliit  IbIbbJ,  thr r« 
abQuld  be  such  a  •U-an^c  diYCfsity  of  opiniont  as  to  iU  cxlient.     Mr.  B. 
£dwards  stntcs  it  to  be  390  niileit  fri>in   East  to  VlV»t,  and  140  from 
pjorih  to  South  tti  ita  hroailest  part.     Dr.  MorFC,  ii>  his  American  Ga- 
zetlcer,  makv*»  it  160  leases  id  leii|(;lh,  and  fioai  60  to  70  le«s^iiea  in 
1|rif?adtb.     Rayual  auppiises  ill  length  to  \w.  oaly  6u  leagne^  aud  iti 
mean  breadth  to  be  about  so.     The' aiitlior  at*  a  Goo^raplical  Diction- 
ary, pabltfihed  1804,  says  it  is  about  400  miles  E:nt  and  Weat,  and  on  the 
mean  about  ifiaNoiib  and  Sunth.  Mr.liuiQafor^l  vtafMs  ii  to  be  in  l<uf  tli, 
*^accordin^  to  the  boat  aQCOAint^*  bum*  than  450  luilea  from  Eaat  t« 
West,  and  ISO  in  breadth.     While   the   authors   of  the  Encyclopedia 
Pertbensis,  differing  from  a1)  the  preceding^  have  gWen  that  aceouot 
wkldk  we  hait«  ado^Ud. 
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larly  observable  towards  the  shores^  where  the  air  is  less 
salubrious  than  in  the  interior  parts.  On  the  Southern 
coasts  the  inhabitants  are  frequently  visited  with  burri- 
canesi  but  they  are  less  tremendous  than  those  which 
ravage  the  Windward  Islands.  They  are  rarely  produc- 
tive of  such  dreadful  consequences  as  we  have  had  occa« 
sion  to  notice  in  those  colonies,  and  hence  they  are  in 
general  denominated  Southern  gales. 

To  the  salubrity  of  its  climate,  we  may  observe,  that 
an  indulgent  Providence  has  added  a  fertility  of  soil^ 
which  hs^  been  denied  to  most  other  portions  of  the 
globe.  Within  a  circuit  of  such  vast  extent,  diversified 
with  vallies,  plains,  and  mountains,  and  refreshed  with 
innumerable  streams,  it  is  natural,  however,  to  suppose 
that  it  should  be  much  varied.  This  is  actually  the  cas^; 
and  Hispaniola  presents  to  the  cultivator,  perhaps,  every 
species  of  soil  which  is  to  be  found  within  the  confines  of 
tne  tropics,  through  all  the  ranges  of  longitude  which 
encircle  the  earth. 

The  coasts  are  in  many  parts  bold,  broken,  and  abrupt, 
rising  into  cliffs  and  promontories,  which  cast  a  tremens 
dous  frown.  In  other  places  the  ruggedness  of  nature 
softens  into  an  easy  smile,  and  the  eye  can  wander  over 
many  leagues  with  the  most  exquisite  delight  The  va- 
xiety  of  hills  and  vallies  which  nature  thus  presents, 

E'vesnew  graces  to  her  charms;  a  principle  of  vegetative 
'e  works  with  unremitting  vigour  in  every  direction,  and 
renders  itself  visible  in  the  luxuriance  of  the  trees  and 
shrubs,  which  variegate  the  scene.  Even  the  North  East 
coast,  which  has,  perhaps,  been  more  neglected  than  any 
other  part,  discovers  but  few  signs  of  sterility.  The  bar- 
renness of  a  solitary  spot  only  heightens  the  general 
beauty  by  the  contrast  which  it  creates;  and  rather 
courts  the  band  of  industry,  than  disgraces  the  landscape 
with  its  diminutive  deformity.  The  region  in  the  Nor* 
thern  district,  devoted  to  the  im^umerable  herds  of  cattle 
which  roam  at  large,  a£(bpds  a  sufficient  evidence  of  its 
fertility,  by  the  constant  pasturage  which  it  yields;  and 
no  question  oaa  remain,  but  that  the  same  innate  vigour 
which  diffuses  itself  through  these  almost  unfrequented 
regions,  apd  the  e^xtensive  gra^  farms  which,  approach 
nearer  towards  the  river  ]S£i«sflcre,  might  be  turned  to 
the  production  of  those  articles,  which  render  the  West 
Indies  so  valuable  in  the  eyes  of  Europe. 
On  the  Southern  side  ^  the  Island,  the  lands  are  still 
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superior  to  those  in  the  North.  The  vast  plains  of  Los 
Llanos,  which  are  well  supplied  with  rivers,  which  issue 
from  the  mountain^  are  admirably  adapted  to  ripen  into 
perfection  every  tropical  production.  The  Vega  Real, 
which  receives  into  its  extensive  bosom  the  rivers  Yuna 
and  Co^y,  offers  an  amazing  field  for  commerce.  These 
rivers,  which  fertilize  it  -as  tl^ey  pass,  flow  through  a 
region  from  sixty  to  a  hundred  miles,  before  they  dis- 
charge their  streams  into  the  bav  of  Sftmana,  a  region 
which  has  been  for  ages  soliciting  the  assistance  of  art.  In 
short,  the  whole  Island  presents  a  surface  of  rich  mould, 
which,  if  not  in  every  spot  capable  of  vast  improve- 
ment, is  capable  of  being  turned  to  considerable  advan- 
tage. The  policy  which  would  aim  at  the  general  culti- 
vation of  the  Island,  would  direct  such  selections  to  be 
made,  as  would  appropriate  the  various  lands  to  those 
purposes  for  which  they  are  respectively  adapted.  Every 
part  will  support  cattle.  Theste  therefore  would  be  con- 
fined to  such  spots  as  might  refuse  to  yield  to  cultivation, 
while  several  of  the  wastes,  over  which  they  now  rove 
without  controul,  would  become  some  of  the  most  pro- 
ductive portions  of  the  globe. 

The  internal  parts  of  the  Island,  as  they  approach 
towards  the  mountains,  are  less  fertile  than  those  which 
lie  nearer  the  sea;  but  still  they  are  far  from  being  desti- 
tute of  value.  They  are  adapted  to  such  articles  as 
require  a  less  luxuriant  soil,  and  heats  that  are  less  intense; 
while  the  waters  which  descend  continually  from  the  hills, 
supply  them  with  a  constant  moisture,  sufficient  to  coun» 
teract  whatever  the  sun  exhales. 

The  mountains  of  Hispaniola  may  be  considered  as 
two  great  chains,  which  extend  from  Last  to  West  These 
appearing  first  to  seamen,  give  the  Island,  at  a  distance^ 
an  aspect  much  less  favourable  than  it  really  possesses. 
On  this  account  the  spectator,  on  his  near  approach,  is 
obliged  to  acknowledge  his  deception,  and  to  change  his 
mind.  But  even  these  mountains,  though  uncultivated, 
display  in  their  interstices,  the  richest  glades  that  can  be 
well  conceived;  their  summits  are  laden  with  timber,  and 
their  bosoms  swell  with  the  most  luxuriant  foliage.  Inde- 
pendently of  their  own  intrinsic  excellencies,  they  rather 
increase  the  value  of  the  Island  than  diminish  it;  and 
instead  of  obstructing  cultivation,  they  accelerate  it,  by 
adding  to  the  fertility  of  the  soil.  They  give  rise  to  in- 
numerable rivers;  repel  the  violence  of  the  winds;  vary 
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the  temperature  of  the  air ;  In'eak  the  fttry  of  the  tern* 
pests;  which  occasionally  desolate  other  Islands;  and 
multiply  the  sources  of  human  indus^.  Their  internal 
parts  abound  with  mines  of  iron,  iKd,  copper,  silver. 

Id,  and  some  precious  stones.  The  mountains  of 
iabao,  Selle,  and  Hotte,  are  reckoned  about  a  thousand 
fathoms  above  the  surface  of  the  sea.  It  was  in  the  bowels 
of  the  first,  that  the  merciless  Spaniards  condemned 
thousands  of  the  natives  to  sacrifice  their  lives  in  search- 
ing for  ffold;^and  it  was  only  in  conseauence  of  the  want 
of  hands,  and  the  discoveries  which  were  made  in 
Mexico,  that  .they  were  consigned  to  silence.  Ages  have 
passed  away  since  they  were  wrought ;  but  it  is  the  gene- 
ral opinion  that  they  might  still  be  turned  to  considerable 
advantage. 

The  towns  scattered  through  the  Spanish  territories, 
though  some  of  them  are  hardly  deserving  of  that  name, 
may  De  considered  ten  in  number,  of  whicn  St  Domingo 
is  tne  capital.  This  city,  which  is  still  the  seat  of  eccle- 
siastical government,  was  once  the  capital,  and  residence 
of  power  both  civil  and  religious,  which  extended  its  do- 
minion over  all  the  new  world.  But  though  subsequent 
discoveries  curtailed  its  influence,  it  still  continued  to  be 
an  Archipiscopal  see,  to  which  all  the  bishops  of  the  other 
Islands  were  sufiragans. 

It  is  situated  on  the  Southern  side  of  the  Island,  in 
latitude  18  deg.  20  min.  North,  and  in  longitude  70  deg. 
27  min.  West  of  London,  near  the  mouth  of  the  large 
navigable  river  Ozama,  on  the  margin  of  an  extensive 
plain,  at  once  fertile  and  delightfiil.     The  plain,  on  the 
tx)rders  of  which  it  is  situated,  extends  about  ninety 
miles  in  length,  and  about  thirty  in  breadth;  and,  in 
conjunction  with  the  harbour,  in  which  vessels  may  ride 
with  the  greatest  safety,  renders'  the  situation  as  eligible 
as  can  be  well  conceived.   It  formerly  consisted  of  twenty 
streets,  which  crossed  each  other  at  rig)it  angles;   ten  pf 
them  ruiuii^  from  North  to  South,  and  ten  from  East 
to  West.    Tne  ancient  houses  wQ|;e  built  of  a  species  of 
marble^  found  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  in  the  style  of 
those  which  compose  the  ancient  towns  in  Spain  and 
Italy.    Its  port  or  harbour  is  magnificent  in  every  res- 
pect;  being  a, natural  basin,    \^ich  affords  complete 
shelter  to  sudi  vessels  as  enter.  There  are  also  a  number 
of  careening  places  for  those  of  light  burden,  and  the 
anchorage  is  good  in  all  parts. 
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The  harbour,  fermed  by  nature,  and  some^at  ini- 
proved  by  art,  continues  to  retain  its  excellencies  to  the 
present  time,  but  the  city  itself  is  much  &Ilen  to  decay. 
In  1789  the  ancient  cathedral,  and  a  few  other  public 
buildings,  were  in  a  condition  to  command  respect  The 
marks  of  age  and  infirmity  were  nevertheless  visible  in 
many  parts ;  but  their  antiquity  procured  for  them  A  de- 
gree of  veneration,  which  their  mouldering  elegance 
could  only  in  part  command.  Some  remains  of  the  an- 
cient citadel,  and  of  the  palace  of  Diego,  the  first  Vice- 
roy, were  still  to  be  seen ;  but  they  amounted  to  little 
more  than  the  sad  memorials  of  departed  grandeur, 
remaining  to  shew  magnificence  in  ruins.  Still,  however, 
the  town  Itself  was  far  from  being  contemptible;  many 
houses  of  a  more  modern  date  were  not  destitute  of  ele* 
gance;  and  though  built  with  stone,  with  brick,  and  with 
wood,  their  want  of  uniformity  might  be  reckoned  as  the 
chief  cause  which  rendered  them  unworthy  of  a  plac^  in 
this  once  flourishing  capital,  even  iii  the  zenith  of  its  pri- 
mitive glory«  The  streets  in  general  continued  broad, 
and  retained,  towards  the  central  parts  of  the  town,  their 
original  form  and  position.  They  were  both  enlightened 
and  enlivened  by  three  squares,  which  were  at  once  exten- 
sive and  handsome ;  and  the  decency  which  the  whole 
exhibited,  surp^ed  the  expectation  which  was  excited 
by  the  state  of  the  colony. 

The  town  of  Monte  Christi,  which  may  be  estimated 
the  second  in  importance,  holds  itself  indebted  in  a  great 
measure,  for  its  scanty  traffic,  to  the  wars  which  embroQ 
England  and  France.  When  Spain  can  disengage  her* 
self  from  the  troubles  of  her  neighbours,'  this  port  is 
much  frequented  by  the  English  traders ;  and  from  itd 
vicinity  to  some  of  the  French  plantations,  it  contrives 
to  hold  a  correspondence  with  the  planters,  to  the  mutual 
employment  and  advantage  of  both  parties.  Besides  this, 
it  traffics  with  the  United  States  of  America,  while  the 
kingdoms  of  Europe  are  desolating  each  other  with  per- 
petual wars.  Thus  it  preserves  an  appearance  of  consi- 
derable business,  and  assumes  an  air  of  importance  from 
the  intercourse  which  it  holds  with  these  foreign  nations; 
an  importance  which,  under  a  more  auspicious  polic^^, 
and  a  more  enterprizing  people,  it  might  have  drawn 
from  itself,  or  have  commanded  from  others,  without 
depending  upon  those  accidental  causes,  which  are  both 
transitory  and  uncertain  in  their  operatioils. 
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Tkm  town  of  SIl  Jago  u  of  more  amiqui^  than  impor- 
tance. A  miserable  monastery  of  Franciscans  contsifni 
akiaBl  ail  its  inhatntoiits,  who  pass  their  days  in  tbe  f)0r- 
formance  of  superstitious  riles,  fimidst  sarrbunding  deso^ 
latMsn.  The  little  grandeur  iriiich  this  town  once  pos-^ 
settad,.  has  departed  with  its  inhabitants ;  and  the  ruina 
which  are  still  ^Hsible  aoioi^  the  graas^  are  hardly  sofiif- 
cient  to  inform  the  travdler  of  its  former  extent.  To  the 
monastery  are  attached  some  of  the  most  fertile  lands  in- 
the  vicinity;,  and  these  ave  cuhivated  by  a  few  slaves^  not 
'mora  degraded  than  their  masters  wlio  hold  the  whip.  A 
species  al  compact  seems  to  subsist  between  them;  the 
slaves  deal  in  tewportds,  and  the  FrancisicaBff  in  ^riHUiSf 
by  which  means  they  supply  each  other.  The  8ppea^* 
anceof  both  parties  aflbras  a  strong  iidcfieation  tluAt  in 
each,  caae  they  hwve  most  riiamefully  neglected  ^eir  biisi« 


La  Vega,  a  town  situated  in  the  Vega  Renl^  a  pitfin 
nearly  hiuf  the  Island!  iir  length,  i»  prevented  iVom  being 
in  a  sinilar  condition,  from  its  vicinity  to  a  few  excellent 
sugav  walks^  and  an  extensivia  range  of  pasturage.  Bue^ 
ita  trade  ia  both  local  and  diminutive ;  its  innabitanfa^ 
tem\  ita  bttttdinga  but  indifferent;  its  situation  neither 
pieuing  nor  conTenient  Thoto  who  reskle  in  k^  are 
hound  by  interest,  and  by  that  attachment  which  intCTesf 
b^psta;  they  ftel  not  their  degradation^  and  shew  no» 
desire  to  benefit  their  oonditioo. 

St  Thomas,  a  town  in  the  centre  <iS  the  Iskmd,  amoi^ 
the  nfeontaiBs  of  Ciabao,  thongh  appstrently  more  drcarr 
in  its  situation,  enjoys  some  natural  advantages^  to  wfafc& 
La  Vega  is  a  sttiiager.  its  elemtion  secures  td  it  the 
invitforating  spiriit'  oS  the  breeses,  which  blow  in  a  variety 
of  obections^  so^tbat  it  may  be  considered  as  a  ihvouiv 
abfe  spot,  on  which  health  mi^t  have  erected  her  tem«^ 
picy  in  the  Western  ArcMpdsigOb  The  lands-  whtch" 
encinele  it,  tfaeu^  « lifted  to  the  storms,'^  are  capaMe  of 
much  iiapvo««ment;  and  those  who  wish  to  five  retirecl 
froai  the  ^crmMnj^  haunts  of^  noi^  men,**  to  tetpiw 
their  health  wlNH^ithas  been  impaired^  or  to  preserve' if 
fttee  ftnm  iaiufT,  may  find  in  the  town  of  St.  Thomas^ 
8&'  nadisOtrMf  recrent*^  Ita  central  situation  to  the  scaty 
tsmb  inhabitants  of  the  ibrests^  and  their  distatice  from 
other  towns,  are  the  principal  causes  of  its  preseffthnpor* 
tsmce;   and' the  promias'  of  heattb^  which  M  «lmM[ 
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insures,  may  be  conaidered  as  its  princqp^ 
tion. 

Zeibo,  a  town  tovrards  the  Eastern  coast,  has  solitude 
to  recommend  it,  without  the  promise  ot  bestowii^ 
health.  Men  who  occasionally  wander  throi^[h  tractleis 
desarts,  either  oh  business  or  pleasure^  are  happy  in  find- 
ing  some  refreshment  when  they  reach  the  extremity  of 
their  journey;  and  while  they  have  an  opportunity  of 
conversing  with  their  own  specie^  and  of  supplying  Uieir 
temporary  wants,  the  viUage  which  they  enter  with  no 
other  motives,  is  forsaken  by  them  without  the  least 
regret  It  is  from  such  characters  that  the  town  of  Zeibo 
derives  its  subsistence,  because  it  is  by  such  characters 
that  it  is  chieflv  visited. 

Agua,  a  little  town  on  the  Southern  coast,  derives  the 
little  importance  which  it  has,  from  nearly  the  same 
causes  with  Zeibo ;  namely,  from  the  distance  of  its  situft* 
lion  to  other  towns,  and  the  inhabitants  which  frequent 
its  neighbourhood.  Its  relative  situation  is  more  eligible 
than  that  of  Zeibo ;  but  the  advantages  which  this  supe* 
j^ority  affords,  are  too  minute  for  discrimination.  Both 
of  these  towns  bear  evident  marks  of  having  seen  better 
days;  but  the  activity  of  commerce  has  given  place  U> 
solitude  and  desolation,  f  Unhappily,  they  both  border 
9n  extensive  swamps,  which  confine  a  vast  body  of  stag^ 
qant  waters,  and  impremale  the  air  with  imwholesome 
vapours.  In  short,  their  situations  may  be  deemed  un* 
healthy.  Which  is  the  most  so,  it  is  difficult  to  sajr ;  and 
ft  is  needless  to  inquire,  when  neither  is  of  sufficient  im* 
portance  to  merit  mrther  notice. 

Small  as  these  towns  are,  Isabella,  the  first  city  which 
was  ever  erected  by  the  £un^>ean6  in  the  new  world,  is 
still  less.  The  circumstance  of  its  antiquity  is  almost  the 
only  reason  for  which  it  is  remembered.  A  fisw  solitary 
houses  are  still  to  be  seen ;  but  they  are  hardly  sufficient 
to  denominate  it  a  village.  Even  its  ruins  are  gone  to 
decay;  and  a  sufficiency  are  hardly  to  be  found,  to  point 
out  its  ancient  extent,  or  to  afford  us  a  specimen  of  the 
architecture  which  was  to  grace  the  Western  world.  A 
(ew  memorials  of  superstition  have  survived  the  wastes  of 
time;  these  are  the  chief  relics  of  ancient  Isabella  whidi 
are  now  to  be  seen.  A  murmuring  rivulet  breaks  upon 
the  silence  of  the  scene,  as  we  approach  its  scite;  and  a 
fi^w  solitary  crosses,  to  which  the  bushes  iipdy  inform  job 
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4ihat  we  have  reached  the  spot  The  eye  gases  for  a  few 
flioineiits  upon  a  qiectacle  which  affords  a  melancholy 
pleasure,  and  fills  the  imagination  with  a  train  of  reflec- 
tions, which  can  hardly  be  described.  Columbus  and  his 
first  ^adventurers  seem '  to  pass  in  review  before  us,  and 
we  catch  a  faint  glimpse  of  those  feelings  which  must 
.have  warmed  his  bosom* 

Besides  the  capita)^  and  other  towns  which  we  have 
mentioned,  there  are  several  villages,  if  such  they  ma^ 
be  termed,  that  exhibit  an  appearance  still  more  despi- 
cable. They  are  about  sixteen  in  number.;  are  scattered 
through  different  parts  of  the  Island ;  but  are  so  insigni*- 
ficant,  as  to  merit  no  distinct  notice*  Their  situations 
are  in  general  adapted  to  the  local  conveniences  of  the 
inhabitants;  and  the  most  respectable  lie  towards  the 
territories  of  the  Trench.  The  scites  on  which  some  of 
them  stand,  are  eliffible,  and  the  lands  which  encircle 
them  are  capabie  of  much  improvement  Unfortunately, 
however,  they  only  serve  to  give  a  more  striking  feature 
to  the  wild  fertility  which  is  every  where  coni^icuous ; 
and  appear  like  hovejs  of  wretchedness  huddled  together 
in  a  group  by  mere  accident,  amidst  some  of  the  finest 
lands  in  the  world. 

The  causes  of  so  much  indolence  and  wretd^ness 
may,  perhaps,  be  traced  to  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
government  which  Spain  has  eatablislied  in  all  her  domi> 
nions.  Eidier  civil  or  religious  despotism,  when  it  ope- 
rates separately,  has  a  natural  tendency  to  degrade^  a 
people ;  but  when  they  ynite  together,  they  cannot  fail 
to  prove  destructive  to  prosperity.  The  fatal  effects  of 
these  pernicious  principles,  have  been  felt  in  Spanish 
Hispaniola  in  all  the^  force. 

In  its  civil  department,  the  towns  were  nominally  flo» 
vemed  by  a  local  municipality,  which  became  inemaent 
through  its  inheroit  weakness  and  the  constant  inter- 
ference of  the  clergy.  The  privil^j^es  either  granted  to 
the  latter,  or  arrogated  by  them,  were  such,  as  obliged 
the  civil  ofiicers  to  confine  their  power  to  the  regulations 
of  some  inferior  branches'of  commerce;  while  even  this 
contracted  sphere  of  their  jurisdiction,  was  subjected  to 
the  controul  of  the  governor  of  the  colony. 

^^The  more  important  ends  of  general  justice,  were  admi- 
nistered by  six  more  respectable  judges,  severally  aj^inted 
fer  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction,  who  formed  one  of  the 
eleven  courts  of  audience^  distributed  among  the  coloiiies, 
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mnd^icli  are anodd  of  tke SfMuiidli  Chmnenj.  Tfi#  de^ 
OitioiM  of  these  courts  were  enbject  to  ui  appeal  to  die  riwiu 
oil  of  the  Indies  in  Spain,  except  in  ciyii  eases,  where  die 
object  of  litigation  did  not  amount  in  Tahie  to  a  sum 
fifteen  hundred  pounds.  Hie  viceroy  of  New  Spain 
•mts  the  head  of  the  fj^oveniaient  The  council  over*ruiod 
every  department,  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  military  snd 
oommercial ;  end  has  always  preserved  its  dignity.  With 
jl  originates  every  ordinance  relative  to  the  goveminciit 
tf  the  colonies,  which  must  be  passed  bv  tlie  ma}ority  of 
a  third  of  its  ^embera•     At  the  head  of  this  council  tlie 
king  is  always  understood  to  preside*    There  is  also  m 
commercial  assembly,  for  the  purposes  of  an  immediate 
attention  to  all  its  objects,  which  could  not  be  effected  l^ 
any  other  means,    llie  local  oflicers  immediately  below 
the  whole  of  these,  consist  of  the  different  commandants^ 
aiid  a  variety  of  inferior  officers  of  almost  every  descrip- 
tion ;  asany  of  whose  situations  were  sinecures^  as  vahi- 
able  as  the  proprietors  of  the  Island  were  depreciated.'' 
Baims/intrs  History  of  St.  Domingo^  p.  72. 

In  its  ecdesiastical  departfnent,  Ae^  mode  of  ffovem* 
wient  was  much  worse  than  inrthat  of  its  civil.     Tlie  rei^ 
der  will  have  but  little  reason  to  expect  a  fitvourable 
account,  when  he  is  informed  that  in  Hispaniola,  as  well 
to  in  other  parts  of  the  new  world,  the  bofy  inquisition 
waa  established  in  all  its  horrors.     The  excesses  of  the 
dei^  had  compelled  the  legislature  to  adopt  some  mea- 
sures for  the  regulation  of  weir  conduct  in  the  mother 
country,  but  in  these  remote  appendages  of  the  empire^ 
both  power  and  enormity  continued  to  prevail.    Almost 
every  class  of  the  community  was  subjected  to  their  doau* 
nion,  and  scarcely  any  transaction,  of  whatever  nature^ 
eould  escape  their  interfer«ice.    Exempted  from  the 
dominion  of  Italy,  by  the  grants  of  Alexander  VL  and 
Julius  IJ.  to  Eerdinand,  they  were  under  the  conboul  of 
no  superior;  and,  aviuling  themselves  of  this  immunity, 
they  swarmed  in  numbers  to  this  prolific  region.    Their 
revenues,  which  were  in  themselves  immense^  were  after» 
ward  augmented  by  the  generost^  with  which  thejr  coa* 
Uived  to  insphre  their  devotees.     Their  prhnary  sttpends 
were  establisned  in  the  early  periods  of  their  history,  w1m» 
the  minea  of  Ciaboa  poured  forth  their  gold.    Their 
estaUished  stipends  became  a  temptation  to  others,  sod 
the  namber  of  priests  increased  hi  pn^rtion  to  the  ifr^ 
crease  of  that  powrty,  which  their  preseooe  in  part 
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ercatBcL  When  the  mines  became  eKhtmted,  these 
locusts  still  rematacd)  and  continued  to  fatten  in  the 
midst  of  diat  desoiatton^  which  U»eir  rapacity  had  occa* 
aioned. 

But  though  these  dergjmen  had  been  exempted  from 
Alt  Jariadictxou'of  the  hcly  see,  through  the  solicitations 
of  Ferdinand,  his  successors  were  obliged  to  interpose^  to 
counteract  the  corruptions  which  every  where  prevailed* 
^<  Many  of  the  benences  (says  Kainsford)  were,  howeyer, 
BOW  filled  by  the  secular  clergy,  according  to  an  efibrt  c^ 
Ferdinand  Vl,  to  remedy  the  vicious  and  abontinaUei 
abuses  of  the  regulars.  It  has  been  already  stated  to  have 
been  honoured  with  the  seat  of  the  Archiepiscopal  see; 
it  had  ako  all  the  minor  dignities,  while  the  curcu^  or 
parish  priests,  were  to  be  found  in  all  the  sacerdotal  di^ 
aity  throughout  the  country."-— Page  71. 

it  is  not,  however,  to  be  understood,  that  the  disso* 
Inteness  of  manners  of  which  we  have  spoken,  was  abso> 
hitely  universaL  Some  were  to  be  found,  amidst  this 
general  depravity,  who  still  felt  an  attachment  to  the 
cause  of  virtue,  and  who  had  not  forgotten  that  rewards 
and  punishments^  awaited  mankind  beyond  the  grave.  But 
it  is  to  be  regretted,  that  their  numbers  were  very  few.  " 
The  instructions  which  they  were  able  to  impart,  must 
have  been  swallowed  in  the  vortex  of  iniquity,  which 
<}verwhelmed  the  inhabitants,  and  prevailed  in  a  more 
particular  manner  among  their  nominal  brethren. 
Their  sensuaiit}*  degraded  the  profession  of  the  wholes 
body,  and  counteracted  the  influence  of  solitary  exam- 
pl&  Few  among  the  inhabitants  could  be  induced  to  rest 
satisfied  with  the  expectations  of  another  Kfe,  while  they 
€aw  their  priests  enjoying  the  pleasures  of  this,  in  the 
same  moment  that  theyrecommended  self  denial  as  necea- 
SMy  to  salvation.  The  ascendancy  which  they  had 
Mlained  over  the  minds  of  their  deluded  devotees,  for^ 
bade  them  indeed  to  inveigh  openly  against  their  conduct; 
but  this'silenee  could  not  destroy  their  internal  convicv 
tioRs.  Thi  langiBor  which  followed  these  convictions, 
iriiich  they  dwn>t  not  express^,  became  visible  in  their 
whole 'deportment,  and  disseminated  itself  through  the 
oommon  avocations  of  life.  Indolence  became  preferable 
to  labour  in  -their  esdmati cm,  when  they  found  themselves 
plundered  of  ttie  fruits  of  dteir  inchiskry;  and  perhaps  it 
will  be  difficult  to  find  a  nati^ui  upon  earih,  whose  inha- 
(^pstta  would  ccbtinue  to  peMeverey  when  they  found 
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their  robbers  to  multiply  in  proportion  to  their  own  ex* 
ertions,  and  themselves  compelled  to  sustdn  the  evil, 
without  the  hope  or  even  the  possibility  of  redress. 

Through  these  and  similar  causes,  the  Spanish  colony 
of  8t  Domingo,  which  in  early  years  was  in  a.  most  floa« 
rishing  condition,  sunk  gradually  into  decay.  The  lands 
which  had  once  been  cultivated,  were  neglected,  and 
plantations  wh^h  liad  been  prosperous,  were  consigned 
over  td  the  wild  luxuriance  of  nature.  Poverty,  the 
,  natural  consequence  of  sloth,  soon  overtook  the  inhabi- 
tants; and  ignorance,  its  concomitant,  only  prepared 
them  for  further  impositions.  Their  spiritual  tyrants 
availed  themselves  of  the  advantages  which  these  drcum* 
stances  gave  them,  and  embitterea  their  lives  with  a  train 
of  ceremonies,  which  were  at  once  irritating  and  unmean^- 
ing.  Life,  under  such  impostors,  becomes  doubly  in8up«> 
portable ;  they  rob  their  victims  of  what  might  render 
the  present  state  comfortable^  and  affi>rd  them  no  light 
that  can  gqide  them  with  safety  to  the  felicities  of  an- 
other. 

Of  the  extent  of  the  population,  and  the  difier^it 
shades  which  they  exhibit,  we  have  already  qioken ;  and 
it  is  needless  now  to  enter  into  a  minute  detail  of  the  di& 
ferent  names  by  which  the  grades  have  been  distinguished. 
Of  the  herds  of  cattle  we  have  also  spoken,  so  far  as 
their  numbers  could  be  asce)rtained  with  accuracy.  Their 
articles  of  modern  produce  were  sugar,  ginger,  cocoa, 
tobacco,  indigo,  ana  maze,  with  some  cassava  root,  and 
dye  woods.  But  even  these  articles  were  raised  more 
with  a  design  to  supply  their  own  consumption,  than  to 
establish  any  trade,  it  is  true,  such  of  the  above  com^ 
moditics  as  were  not  wanted  by  themselves,  were  exported 
to  the  mother  country;  but  they  are  too  insiffnificant  to 
merit  distinct  notice.  Hides  constituted  their  principal . 
article  of  exportation ;  and  the  beasts,  in  former  years, 
were  slaughtered  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  obtain 
their  skins.  Of  late  years,  however,  as  the  French  colony 
increased  in  population,  they  found  the  carcases  also  to 
be  a  valuable  resource.  This  .therefore  they  contrived  to 
rescue  from  the  vultures,  to  which  they  had  heretofore 
been  consigned.  The  French  received  them  gladly,  and 
both  parties  rwere  mutually  benefitted  by  the  mtercoarse. 
But  it  is  time  to  quit  the  Spanish  territories,  to  take  a 
survey  of  the  French  divbion  of  the  Island. 

By  the  line  of  demarcation^  of  which  we  have  already 
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spoken  in  the  preceding  chapter,  the  French  were  placed 
in  the  undisturbed  possession  of  the  Western  part.  The 
natural  advantages  of  their  territoxy  were  mnch  inferior 
to  those  of  the  Spanish  division;  but  the  activity  of  its 
inhabitants  not  only  surmounted  these  inconveniences, 
but  raised  their  colony  to  a  state  of  splendour,  which 
formed  one  of  the  greatest  contrasts  to  the  Spanish  part 
of  the  Island,  that  jCan  be  well  conceived.  Their  whole 
portion,  being  highly  cultivated  and  thickly  peopled,  was 
too  extensive  to  be  placed  under  one  common  jurisdic- 
tion ;  it  was  therefore  divided  into  three  distinct  districts 
or  provinces, — the  Northern^  Westemj  and  Seuthem.  In 
the  Northern  district  was  included  the  Island  of  Tortusa* 
It  began  at  the  river  Massacre,  and  extended  oh  the 
Northern  coast  about  forty  leagues,  to  Cape  St  Nicholas, 
the  North  West  extremity  of  the  Island.  This  district 
contained  twenty-six  parishes,  and  the  towns  and  har- 
bours of  Cape  Francois,  Fort  Dauphin,  Port  Paix,  and 
Cape  St.  Nicholas. 

The  Western  district  b^ns  where  thCsNorthem  ends^ 
and  extends  from  Cape  St  Nicholas  to  Cape  Tiburon, 
the  Western  extremity  of  the  Island,  induding  the  vast 
bay  which  lies  between  these  two  *  capes.  This  district 
contained  fourteen  parishes,  and  several  towns  of  consi- 
derable importance.  The  principal  of  these  were  Port 
au  Prince^  St  Mark»  Leogane^  Petit  Goave,  Jeremie^. 
Gonawes,  and  Arcafaaye.  \Vithin  this  district  there  im 
seve^  harbours,  but  those  only  erf*  Port  aoi  Prince  and 
Gonawes  can  be  entered  with  safety ;  though  it  occupies 
an  extent  of  coast,  from  one  cape  to  the  other,  not  less 
than  one  hundred  leagues.  There  are  a'  variety  of  bays 
and  inlets,  in  which  vessels  may  find  shelter  from  parti-' 
cular  winds;  but  on  other  occasions  these  open  roads  are 
much  eaqposed,  and  the  ship0,  which  lie  at  anidior  are  in 
"the  most  imminent  danger,  when  the  windi^  let  in  from 
difierent  points  of  the  con^)^*       > 

The  Southern  district  commeicii^  at  Cape  Tiburon^ 
stretches  due  East  between  sixty  and  seventy  leagues^ 
and  terminates  at  the  river  a  PitreSs  which  divider  the . 
French  from  the  Spanish  territories  on  the  South.    In ' 
this  district  there  are  twelve  parishes  and  tw/a.  towns;  but- 
unfortunately,  it  possesses  not  a  single  ^harbour,  and  it*.- 
roads  and  bays  are  dangeroud  in  a  high  degree.    Th^ 
names  of  its  towns  are  Les  Cayes,  and  JacmeL    The 
want  of  safety  for  shipping  reiMlers  these  tewns  of  oom^ 
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parativdy  flBiall  impoitttnee,  and  tends  pei?bapet<»agMiiit* 
diae  the  others,  wktcb  bare  boen  ereetDd  i«i  mors  rorti*^ 
nate  skaatums.  The  difficulty  of  remoyiiig'  the  ptodaotf 
of  this  district  to  a  more  eooveaiaiit  port,  obliges  festelv- 
QCoastonaUy  to  load:  at  Lea  Cayes^  hm  they  dare  not  e»* 
ooimter  a  storm  in  this  situation;  in  the  liurricane  so*- 
sons  they  ai^  obKaedto  quit  this  dangerous  port  akoa^e' 
Aer,  to  seek,  in  me  Baye  des  Piamands,  a>8«firty  which 
Lee  CayeB  does  noO  afford; 

Of  these  thnse  districts,  the  toiwos,  pbuitatioiis,  popaib^ 
tion,  aai  productions,  we  shall  take  some  notlcey  beginning* 
with  the  Northepn  district^  whioh  includes  dke  capital^ 
C^)e  Francois,    the  origin  of  wbiok   was  somewhat 
singular* 

When  the  BoceaMors  Hadi  fermaii  thetaedbrea  ints»  a 
oobny  on  this  Island,  their  government,  as  we  hama 
alreaidy  nottcedi,  dofolv^y  in  I6M,>  on  IXOgertdii,  wfaoee 
pepsooal  fame  droW'  manya  wha  hiui  been  persecuted  at 
nome,  to  flee  for  safety  to  the  asylum  whadi  his.  lenient 
mtasvres  hadeslsiilisned/itt  St  DbmingD*  Amongthese 
attvonturers  was>  one  Gobin,  a  (iiSakrinist,  who,  en  Ua* 
aeriral  at  tM  infamt  oolony,  evedted  a  h^nse  on  the  caf» 
in  1660,  and  prevtailed  on  otfcere  to  join  him?  io^  has. 
retreat.  Tiane  added' ta  their  vnuiAem  and^  the  ocmv^ 
nienciae  d  theiv  situation  jnatified' their  dloioei  As  the 
landa  heoame  cleared^  and  the  vaiucH  of  its^  conunodiotta 
hay-  became  known^  both  inbalMtiiits*  and  ahippin^ 
resorted'  to  the  spot,  and  mised' tbe  tow»  oB  Cape  mn- 
ooiB  to'  that  d^nce,,  wealthy  atid^  eonaoenBat  h 
tanoe^  whidi  it  ediibited  iip  ITWXr  -" 

ke  situ^ktjon,  nerertbeless,  when,  conssdertdt  in 
is  not  to  bo  commended.  It  stands  <  ait  thie'fent  ^  a*  v^ 
high  moontoiii,  called  Le  Momc  daGap^whiolt  pmventa' 
the  inhaUiantB  from  enjoying'  thbse  refbeahipv  landr 
breenes*  whkk  are  so  necesg^aiy  to^  health;  and  by:  ob^ 
structing  the  rays  of  the  sun^  cauaea  them  4t>.ref^kbeKatn 
in  sock  a  manner,  aa  souiethnes  ta 'render 'thai  hmi  akntost 
inanpportatiku  Thei  wiiMk  which  readi  tfa»'ihhabiMHt^ 
are  thoKMi  that  Utow  from  the  coast ;  butbaingiobtigedttet' 
pass  orer  some  exteastre*  marohesik  they  beeomo  irnpmg^ 
natnd  with  stagnant  rapomrs,  wirieb  rendef  then  nn* 
whrofeaomer 

The  year  16M  ftiniisbcd  them  witb  a»  mehnolioly' 
of^rtunhy  of  ehangtag>  their  sttnatiem  The  toanaat^ 
thw  tfane^  after  having  eagnynditlig  lalwtiagaai  add  M& 
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fered  the  inconveniences  of  its  situation,  from  the  period 
of  its  first  establishment,  was  attacked  by  the  Spaniards 
and  the  British  in  conjunction,  both  by  sea  and  land';  it 
was  taken,  plundered,  and  reduced  to  ashes. 

But  notwithstanding  this  calamity,  which  compelled 
them  to  begin  the  town  anew,  they  once  more  permitted 
its  relative  advantages  to  outweigh  its  local  incon- 
veniences; and  Cape  Francois  sprang  up  fh)m  the  scite 
of  its  desolation.  In  1790  it  contained  between  eight 
>and  nine  hundred  houses,  which  were  built  of  stone  and. 
brick,  and  exhibited  a  scene  of  elegance  which  scarcely 
any  town  in  the  West  Indies  coiud  presume  to  rival. 
These  houses  were  arranged  in  thirty  streets,  which 
crossed  each  other  at  right  angles,  and  were  ornamented 
with  squares  and  public  buildmgs.  The  shops  and  ware- 
houses were  both  numerous  and  extensive,  stored  with 
the  riches  of  Europe,  and  the  productions  of  the  new 
world. 

The  church  was  a  superb  and  stately  edifice,  erected 
at  a  vast  expence,  and  was  only  finished  within  a  few 
years  prior  to  the  time  of  which  we  speak.  The  govern-, 
ment  house,  the  barracks,  the  royal  arsenal,  the  Uieatre, 
and  the  prison,  were  edifices  which  could  not  fail  to  exqite 
the  notice  of  the  traveller.  The  magnificent  squares  of 
Notre  Dame,  and  Clugny,  each  of  which  was  embellished 
with  a  fountain,  added  greatly  to  the  beauty  of  the  place, 
and  contributed  much  to  counteract  the  unwholesome- 
ness  of  the  air.  To  these  public  buildings  and,  conve^ 
niences,  they  had  added  some  that  were  of  a  humane 
nature.  These  were  the  houses  which  provided  for  the 
siek  and  indigent,  who,  without  firiends  and  without 
resources,  must  otherwise  have  perished  in  a  foreign 
land. 

But  notwithstanding  the  superior  elegance  of  Cape 
Francois,  the  streets  in  general  were  rather  too  narrow ; 
and  lying  upon  a  foundation  which  is  destitute  of  decli- 
vity, they  were  almost  always  dirty.  Their  pavement 
was  only  partial,  being  wholly  confined  to  the  middle ; 
on  this  account  the  filth  which  naturally  collects,  could 
not  fail  to  stagnate  in  the  kennels,  which  became  more 
and  more  unequal  fi'om  the  attrition  of  those  puddle 
waters  and  impurities,  which  were  lefi;  undrained. 

But  for  these  local  disadvantages,  the  excellencies  of 
the  harbour  were  supposed  to  make  the^  inhabitants  a 
more  than  adequate  restitution.    The  ships  which  arrive 
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from  Europei  find  it  admirably  adafifted  for  their  admi^ 
sioD ;  and  the  safety  wbich  it  aiTords,  though  not  infal* 
lible,  is  not  unworthy  of  regard.  The  pnly  wind  that 
can  prove  injurious  to  ships  which  have  taken  refuge  in 
it^  must  blow  from  the  North  East;  and  even  with  this, 
the  sea  must  be  wrought  into  a  most  violent  tempest  be- 
fore they  can  suffer  considerably.  The  entri^nce  into  the 
harbour,  though  not  dangerous,  is  full  of  reefs,  which, 
when  the  sea  is  agitated  by  the  violence  of  a  tempest, 
break  the  fury  of  its  wavies.  Fi^om  this  harbour  a  ship 
departs  with  the  greatest  ease;  she  quits  the  head  lands 
in  an  instant,  and  launches  imqiediately  into  thte  open 


The  town,  which  is  situateil  at  the  foot  of  a  mountaios 
is  closely  united  on  one  side  with  an  extensive  plain, 
which  contains,  perhaps^  without  any  exception,  some 
of  the  richest  lands  in  the  world.  This  plain  is  about 
four  leagues  in  breadth,  and  twenty  leagues  in  length ; 
and  of  late  years  it  has  been  .wholly  devoted  to  the  culti- 
vation of  sugar;  from  which  the  inhabitants  have  drawn 
a  greater  quantity,  than  any  other  portion  of  the  earth, 
ol  the  same  extent,  was  ever  known  to  produce.  Though 
not  a  single  river  of  any  considerable  dimensions  ran 
through  It,  yet  the  plantera  contrived  to  get  it  well 
watered,  from  the  various  streams  which  descended  from 
the  mountains,  and  from  the  numerous  springs  which 
arose  in  the  plain.  This,  without  doubt,  has  added  to 
the  fertility  of  the  soil,  and  has  amply  repaid  the  hus- 
bandman for  all  his  expences  and  his  toils. 

Through  this  extensive  garden  the  planters  have  cut  a 
variet]^  of  roads  for  their  own  conveniencj^  the  margiht 
of  which  are  ornamented  with  limes  and.  citron  trees^ 
Individual  property  is  divided  hj  the  same  materials; 
and  so  closely  are  the  limes  and  citrons  planted  together, 
that  they  serve  for  fences  again)it  the  encroachment  of 
animals. 

The  French  colonists  b^gan  to  cultivate  this  delightful 
spot  in  the  year  1670,  when  their  number^  were  aug* 
mentcd  bv  the  fugitives  of  St  Christopher^s  and  Santa 
Cruz.  They  had  long  fixed  their  eyes  upon  this  desirable 
plain  prior  to  the  above  period ;  but  they  dreaded  the 
incursions  of  the  Spaniards,  with  whom  they  were  in  a 
state  of  hostility,  as  their  principal  force  could  easily  be 
drawn  into  that  neighbournood.  The  augmentation  of 
their  numbers,  however,  banished  thar  apprebeQ^OQ% 


Md  t!ye  Sptfniards  retired  with  tUeir  fears.  From  that 
time,  till  the  commencement  oF  the  Revolution,  which 
filled  the  Island  with  the  most  inexpressible  horrors,  it 
afibrded  them  an  inexhaustible  mme  of  wealth,  to  which 
the  mountains  of  Cibao  could  pi^oduce  no  rival. 

This  plain,  whidi  is  bounded  on  tlie  North  by  the 
dceati,  is  terminated  on  the  South  by  a  ridge  of  motrn- 
tains,  which  runs  through  the  whole  Island ;  and  whicfi 
varies  in  distance  across  this  plain,  from  the  Northern 
shore,  from  four  to  eight  leagues.  In  this  part  their  tiC' 
iilivides  are  gentle,  thfeir  height  is  Aot  excessive,  and  their 
sides  have  been  Cultivated  with  considerable  success. 
Towards  their  summits  they  are  broken  into  a  variety  of 
interstices  or  vallies,  in  which  ind[igo  and  coffee  nave 
been  planted,  and  they  have  been  found  productive  even 
beyond  calculation. 

*^  In  these  delightftrl  vales  (says  Raynal)  all  the  swect9 
of  spring  are  enjoyed,  without  either  winter  or  summer: 
There  are  but  tWc  seasons  in  the  year,  and  they  are 
equally  fine.  The  ground,  always  laden  with  fruits,  and 
covered  with  flowers,  realizes  the  delights  and  richei  of 
poetical  descriptions;  Wherever  we  turn  our  eyes  we  are 
enchanted  with  a  variehr  of  objects,  coloured  and  reflected 
by  the  purest  light.  The  air  i^  temperate  in  the  day 
time,  and  the  nights  are  constantly  cool.  The  inhabttants 
of  the  plain,  upon  whom  the  sun  darts  his  most  power- 
ful rays,  iiBpdr  to  these  mountains  to  breathe  a  cooler 
air,  and  allay  their  thirst  with  wholesome  water.  Happy 
the  mortal  who  first  taught  the  French  to  settle  on  this 
delicious  spot" — Vol.  I V.  p.  ^54. 

The  inhabitants  of  Cape  Francois,  exdusively  of 
troops  and  sailors,  were  estimatedi  in  1790,  at  ^0, 000: 
of  tnese  12,000  were  enslaved,  and  8000  were  free. 
Among  the  latter  description  are  iiiduded  the  whites,  and 
people  of  colour,  together  with  such  negroes  as  had  ob- 
tained their  freedom.  The  former  were  chiefly  employed 
in  domestic  purposes;  so  that  the  whole  number  ils  to  be 
understood  as  belonging  e^itclusively  to  the  town.* 

Fort  Dauphin,  on  the  Northern  coast  of  the  island^ 
lies  about  forty  miles  East  of  Cape  Francois,  at  no  great 
distance  from  the  river  Massacre,    which  divided  the 


*  See  Edwardf,  VoL  Ul.  p.  lag.     Ratasford,  p.  79  j  and  iUjnal^ 
Vol  IV.  p.  S55. 
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French  from  the  Spanish  territories.  Not  far  from  the 
place  where  it  now  stands^  was  formerly  a  town  called 
Bayaba,  which  was  situated  at  a  still  greater  distance 
from  the  coast  than  Fort  Dauphin.  It  was  tliis  inconve^ 
niency  which  induced  the  colonists  to  change  the  situa^ 
tbn,  and  with  it  they  changed  the  name.  The  present 
situation  of  this  town  is  on  the  interior  margin  of  a  spa- 
cious harbour,  which  communicaites  with .  the  ocean 
through  a  narrow  channel  about  1500  fathoms  long,  and 
100  broad.  This  is  the  only  outlet  through  which  mer- 
diandize  can  be  conveyed,  and  through  which  vessels  can 
enten  On  fi  small  peninusula  to  the  North  stands  a 
small  ibrt;  on  the  West  the  town  is  encircled  by  a  river^- 
which  flows  by  the  village  Trou,  while  it  is  bounded  on 
the  £ast  bv  the  shores  of  Manchenillo  Bay.  On  its 
Southern  side  is  a  part  of  that  luxuriant  and  extensive 
plain,  which  yielded  its  riches  to  the  inhabitants  of  Cape 
Francois. 

Hie  houses  in  this  town  did  not  exceed  seventy  in 
number,  but  it  had  its  theatrical  amusements,  assemblies, 
and  concerts.  Its  fortifications  were  adapted  to  the  im« 
portance  of  the  place,  capable  of  repelling  a  plundering 
banditti,  and  of  withstanding  the  attacks  of  a  more  for- 
midable squadron  for  several  days.  The  atmosphere 
which  the  inhabitants  are  compelled  to  breathe,  is  gene- 
rally thought  to  be  rather  unwholesome ;  for  though  it  is 
so  far  removed  from  the  mountains,  as  to  escape  the 
reverberation  of  the  solar  rays,  yet  the  fens  and  morasses 
with  which  it  is  annoyed,  prevent  the  air  from  circulat- 
ing without  a  taint  But  the  harbour,  with  all  its  excel- 
lencies, has  not  been  able  to  secure  to  Fort  Dauphin  any 
considerable  trade.  The  great  mass  of  produce  was  in 
general  carried  to  the  Cape,  from  whence  it  found  its  wav 
into  Europe.  Yet  even  this  circumstance  rendered  it 
some  advantages,  by  leaving  it  to  prosecute  a  contraband 
trade  with  the  fo^jorn  dominion  of  the  Spaniards,  for 
which  its  proximity  gave  it  an  adaptation. 

On  the  Northern  coast,  about  forty  miles  West  of 
Gape  Francois,  stands  the  town  of  Port  Paix.  This  was 
the  earliest  settlement  of  the  Buccaniers,  when  they 
began  to  abandon  their  depredatory  mode  of  life,  and  to 
forsake  the  Island  of  Tortugn,  which  lies  directly  oppo- 
site. The  situation  of  this  town  is  less  commodious  than 
that  either  of  Cape  Francois,  or  Fort  Dauphin ;  but  its 
vicinity  to  Tortuga  induced  the  early  inhabitants  to  over- 
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look  what  they  deemed  inferior  considerations.  On  the 
Korth.East  lies  an  extensive  swamp,  but  the  grounds  in 
the  adjacent  comitry,  having  been  cleared,  and  the  lands 
cultivated  with,  the  utmost  industry  and  care,  have  not 
only  counteracted  the  pestilential  effluvia,  but  rendered 
the  spot  remarkably  healthy,  by  opening  a  free  pgssage 
to  the  circulating  breezes.  The  town  itself  is  not  large, 
but  the  inhabitants,  in  proportion  to  its  size,  were  nume- 
rous in  the  year  1790.  Indigo,  coffee,  and  cotton,  were 
the  principal  articles  which  they  cultivated  ;  but  its  pecu- 
liar situation,  which  in  a  manner  cut  it  off  from  an  inter- 
course with  othdr  parts  of  the  colony,  secured  to  it  a. 
considerable  contraband  trade  with  the  Americans,  by 
which  both  parties  were  greatly  enriched.  It  was  from 
this  traffic  that  the  inhabitants  principally  drew  their 
wealth,  though  the  lands  were  highly  productive  by 
nature,  and  their  fertility  was  considerably  improved  by 
art. 

The  town  of  Cape  St.  Nicholas,  which  forms  the  Wes- 
tern bouiijdary  of  the  Northern  district,  contained  in  1790 
about  two  hundred  and  fifty  hou^ies,  built  chiefly  of  wood^ 
which  had  been  imported  from  the  continent.  It  has  an 
excellent  harbour,  which  is  both  safe  and  extensive,  and 
so  advantageously  situated,  that  it  has  been  justly  deno* 
minated  the  Key  of  the  Windward  Passage.  This  spa- 
cious inlet  forms  a  bay  of  nearly  six  miles  long,  which  is 
at  once  strongly  fortlncd,  and  sheltered  from  every  wind. 
This  harbour  was  much  frequented  by  the  ships  frond 
Europe,  but  more  particularly  so  by  those  of  America, 
whitn'were  at  liberty  to  enter  and  traffic  without  danger, 
as  it  was  a  free  port.  , 

It  was  the  excellencies  of  the  harbour  that  induced  the 
French  to  erect  the  town,  which  is  situated  on  a  sterile 
spot,  overlooked  from  behind  with  the  aspiring  mounting 
of  the  Cape,  which  command  both  it  and  a  part  of  the* 
harbour,  and  invariably  wear  a  tremendous  frown.  These 
mountains,  together  with  the  fortifications,  lodge  Cape 
St.  Nicholas  in  a  place  of  greater  security  than  most  other 
places  in  the  West  Indies;  and  present  to  a^  invading 
{be,  a  more  formidable  front  than  the  most  courageou£( 
assailants  are  willing  to  attack.  The  sterility  of  the  lands 
adjacent  to  the  town,  compelled  the  French  government 
to  make  it  a  free  port,  since  nothing  less,  in  a  country 
so  abounding  with  internal  riches,  could  induce  theinha* 
bitants  to  take  up  their  residence  on  so  forlorn  a  spot. 
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But  erf  en  this  temptation  was  fewid  ati  insufficieAf  allif  r^ 
ment  to  stock  it  witli  a  proper  complement  of  inbabi* 
tants.  Tbe  French  ministry  were  therefore  obliged  to 
strengthen  the  residents  with  a  small  colony  of  Arcadians^ 
and  Germans,  many  of  whom  died  on  their  first  arrival, 
and  many  more  departed  from  the  place.  The  trade 
which  they  have  is  chiefly  with  the  Americans,  who  resort 
tbfther  for  the  purposes  of  traffic ;  the  only  article  which 
Aey  cultivate  with  an  eye  to  exportation  is  cotton. 

This  Northern  district,  which,  we  have  already  ob- 
served, comprehended  about  fifty  leases  of  sea  coast, 
beginning  at  the  river  Massacre^  and  ending  at  Cape 
St«  Nicholas;  and,  including  Tortuga,  was  divided  into 
t^entv-six  parishes.  This  territory,  in  -the  year  1790, 
contamed  11,996  white  inhabitants  of  all  ages,  and 
164,656  negroes  in  a  state  of  slavery ;  of  the  people  of 
colour  no  accurate  account  has  been  given.  At  that  time 
it  reckoned  288  plantations  of  sugar,  2,009  plantations 
of  coffee,  443  of  Indigo,  66  of  cotton,  and  between  two 
and  three  hundred  establishments  of  an  inferiof  i:iature. 

The  Western  district  contained  still  more  plantations  of 
every  kind  except  coffee,  and  more  inhabitants  than  the 
NertAem,  which  we  have  just  surveyed.  Of  this  district 
Port  au  Prince  was  the  capital.  Before  any  part  of  this 
Island  was  ceded  by  the  Spaniards  to  the  French,  the 
latter  confined  their  labours  chiefly  to  the  Western  part, 
it  being  most  remote  from  those  enemies  whose  forces 
diey  had  chiefly  to  dread.  The  first  settlement  of  their 
government  was  at  Petit  Groaives ;  but  the  unhealthiness 
of  the  spot  induced  them  to  transfer  it  to  Leogane.  As 
tneir  territories  became  enlarged,  they  found  this  place 
inconvenient  also;  in  consequence  of  which,  in  1750, 
they  removed  the  seat  of  government  to  Port  au  Prince^ 
from  whence  it  was  always  removed  in  times  of  war  to 
Cape  Francois,  as  being  a  place  of  greater  securi^.  But 
when  hostilities  were  at  an  end,  it  returned  to  Irort  au 
Prince  with  returning  peace. 

The  situation  of  this  town  seems  to  have  been  injudi- 
ciously selected.  It  is  low  and  marshy ;  and  the  air,  im- 
pregnated  with  noxious  vapours,  renders  it  extremely 
unwholesome.  In  addition  to  this,  the  water  is  brackish 
and  disagreeable^  so  that  the  inhabitants  are  obliged  to 
send  at  a  considerable  distance  for  that  which  is  fl;ood. 
The  rains  which  fall  on  the  hills,  descend  to  the  inoabi- 
tants  by  numberless  drains,  but  they  answer  no  other 
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punpofe  than  to  incQiiUQode  them ;  they  aofier  the  inccNi«> 
vemencies  of  the  torrents,  without  enjoying  their  beaefiti. 
The  dreadfiil  earthquake  which  happened  in  1770,  was 
not  sufficient  to  induce  them  to  seek  after  a  more  eligible 
situation,  though  it  was  fully  sufficient  to  c<myince  wem 
that  it  stood  on  precarious  ground.  It  was  afterwards 
much  enlarged,  though  not  rendered  much  more  commo- 
dious. In  1790  it  contained  about  600  houses;  these 
were  laid  out  in  twenty*nine  streets,  which  were  limgand 
populous,  but  not  handsome.  Its  inhabitants  were  then 
estimated  at  14>,754.  Of  these  2,754  were  whites,  4^000 
were  free  people  of  colour,  and  8,000  were  slaves. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Port  au  Prince  lies  the  rich 
plain  of  Cul  de  Sac;  which,  preserving  a  breadth  of  nine 
mileS)  extends  about  forty  miles  in  length  towards  the 
East.  This  plain  is  enriched  with  water,  carried  to  it 
through  canals,  even  in  times  of  excessive  drought,  and 
covered  with  the  most  valuable  plantations  of  sugar.  The 
mountains  which  rise  around  this  damp  and  unhealthy 
town,  ajre  covered  with  verdure  and  cultivated  even  to 
their  summits.  The  co£ke  plantations  extended  alo^ 
their  ridges  even  to  the  line  of  demarcation  at  RiquiUe^ 
and  the  cultivators  found  that  every  spot  possessed  a 
grateful  soil. 

The  seite  of  this  capital  (says  Raynal)  is  <<an  openine 
about  1400  toises  long,  in  a  direct  line,  and  oommandea 
on  both  sides.  Two  harbours^  formed  by  some  little 
Islands,  have  afforded  a  pretence  for  this  injudicious 
ohoice.  The  harbour  intended  for  trading  vessels,  being 
now  almost  choaked  up^  can  no  longer  admit  ships  of  war 
with  safety ;  and  the  great  harbour  designed  for  these, 
being  as  unwholesome  as  the  other,  from  the  exhalations 
of  the  small  Islands,  neither  is  nor  can  be  defended  by 
any  thing  against  a  superior  enemy.  A  single  irigata 
might  safely  come  and  bid  defiance  to  the  French  squan 
drons  in  the  harbour,  and  would  be  suffictsnt  to  intercept 
any  trading  sh^  that  should  attempt  to  co  in  or  out 
without  a  <^nvoy.  Even  the  small.  Islands  which  divide 
the  harbours,  so  fiur  from  defending  the  towm  from  as 
invasion,  would  only  serve  to  cover  the  landing." — VoL 
IV.  p.  250,  351. 

The  town  of  St  Mark,  though  less  embayed,  is  not 
much  more  advantageously  situated.  It  lies  on  the  Noiw 
them  shore  of  the  bay,  on  the  point  of  an  obtuse  angl^ 
formed  by  the  margin  of  the  roeka  and  wafves.    ^  Naturo 
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(says  Raynaiyhas  left  this  little  interval  of  life  and  cuttf* 
vation,  between  the  aridity  of  the  mountains,  and  the 
abyss  of  the  waters."  This  town  consisted  of  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  houses,  all  built  of  free  stone,  which 
the  inhabitants  raised  without  much  expence  or  labour, 
in  the  neighbouring  hills.  These  hills  encircle  it  in  the 
form  of  a  crescent,  the  points  of  which  unite  with  the 
sea ;  and  while  they  afford  it  shelter,,  they  leave  it  open 
to  the  breezes  of  the  ocean,  which  become  the  springs  of 
health. 

About  ten  miles  to  the  North  of  St  Mark  is  the  mouth 
of  the  great  river  Artibonite,  which  gives  its  name  to  an 
extensive  plain  through  which  it  nows.  The  fertility 
which  its  streams  imparted,  was  a  source  of  wealth  to  the 
inhabitants,  by  watering  their  lands  and  plantation  in 
times  of  drought 

Though  the  town  was  not  large,  yet  its  trade  was  far 
from  being  inconsiderable.  The  produce  of  the  whole 
country  between  this  town  and  that  of  Cape  St  Nicholas, 
was  brought  to  it  for  exportation,  and  from  thence  it 
found  its  way  into  Europe.  Such  articles  as  could  not 
conveniently  be  convey^  to  Port  au  Prince,  found  their 
way  also  to  St  Mark,  from  the  village  of  Tapion,  and 
the  hills  of  Mirebalais,  and  conferrea  upon  it  a  degree 
of  relative  respectability,  to  which  its  intrinac  excellencies 
could  give  it  no  title. 

The  town  of  Leogane,  on  the  Southern  side  of  Port 
au  Prince,  is  much  more  respectable  than  that  of  St 
Mark.  In  1790  it  contained  between  three  and  fbnr 
hundred  houses;  these  were  distributed  into  fifteen  streets^ 
which  were  wide  and  well  laid  out,  and  arranged  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  give  the  town  a  rectangular  appearance. 
By  these  arrangements  it  was  not  only  spacious,  but 
handsome;  and  to  add  to  its  importance,  it  was  seated 
in  the  midst  of  a  fertile  plain,  which,  though  narrow, 
was  highly  productive,  being  at  once  well  cultivated,  aiui 
supplied  with  water  from  a  great  many  rivulets.  It  stands 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  sea;  a  circumstance 
which,  while  it  places  it  beyond  the  reach  of  the  bombard- 
ment of  an  enemy's  squadron,  subjects  the  inhabitants  tJb 
many  local  inconveniences.  Its  situation,  however,  is  far 
from  being  ineligible.  The  soil  is  grateful  even  to  an 
extreme;  the  climate  healthy,  and  the  water  both  plen- 
tiful and  good.  Commanded  by  no  heights,  and  placed 
beyond  the  annoyances  of  ships^  it  liu^t  easily  be  ren- 
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flered  secure  against  a  powerful  enemy.  This  could  be 
effected  with  a  trifling  expence.  A  mound  of  earth 
would  furnish  it  with  a  rampart,  and  the  cavity  from 
whence  it  was  taken,  would  become  a  ditch,  which  might 
be  constantly  filled  with  water.  Uut  the  removal  of  the 
seat  of  government  from  this  place  to  Port  au  Prince,  in 
1750,  caused  the  French  to  abandon  all  thoughts  of  for- 
tifying  it;  and  since  that  period,  subsequent  events  have 
put  it  out  of  their  power. 

Petit  Goave,  which  lies  still  farther  West,  has  been 
of  late  years  ©f  far  less  consequence  than  'Leogane*  In 
the  days  of  the  Buccaniers  it  was  of  considerable  impor- 
tance, which  it  derived  from  a  famous  road,  where  ships 
of  all  burdens  found  safe  anchorage,  convcniencies  for 
repairing  damages,  and  a  shelter  from  almost  every  wind. 
But  as  its  prosperity  depended  upon  the  ravages  of  the 
free-booters,  so  its  destiny  followed  their  decline.  "  This 
place,  (says  Raynal,)  so  famous  in  the  time  of  the  free- 
booters, is  now  a  heap  of  ruins.''  Having  nothing  but 
the  anchorage  and  safety  which  it  afforded  to  vessels,  to 
recommend  it,  it  can  excite  no  surprise  that  it  should 
sink  into  decay,  as  soon  as  these  vessels  withdrew.  The 
excellencies  of  this  rendezvous  for  shipping  still  remain, 
but  the  air  is  rendered  so  unwhplesome  by  a  morass  in  its 
vicinitj',  in  which  the  river  Abaret  is  completely  lost ;  so, 
that  it  is  now  no  longer  a  place  of  resort.  The  same  in- 
conveniencies  existed,  indeed,  in  the  early  period  of  its 
history ;  but  the  Buccaniers,  who  braved  every  danger, 
had  not  the  power  of  choice.  Since  that  time  other  har- 
bours have  been  opened,  and  other  towns  have  been 
built,  in  situations  more  healthful,  the  consequence  of 
which  has  been,  that  Petit  Goave  retains  but  little  more 
than  a  forsaken  harbour,  a  pestilential  air,  a  neighbouring 
morass,  some  ruinous  buildings,  a  few  scattered  inhabi- 
tants, and  a  name. 

The  town  of  Jeremie,  or  La  Grande  Anse,  enjoys  A 
much  more  fortunate  situation  than  Petit  Goave.  It  is 
far  advanced  on  the  Western  part  of  the  Island,  and  is 
blessed  with  a  salubrious  air.  It  is  fixed  on  a  rising 
ground,  and  is  not  surrounded  with  those  morasses,  whicn 
in  other  parts  prove  so  injurious  to  the  life  of  man.  In 
1790  it  was  in  a  thriving  condition ;  and  though  not  large, 
could  boast  of  many  well-built  houses.  The  adjacent 
lands  produced  cotton  and  cocoa  in  great  abundance, 
which  induced  many  merchants  of  considerable  opulence 
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to  fix  tlieir  residence  in  it;  and  in  time  of  hostilities,  the 
privateers  which  rendezvoused  in  the  port,  and  brought 
their  prizes  thither,  tended  much  to  enliven  the  scene, 
and  to  enrich  the  inhabitants  with  the  spoils  of  war. 

Gonaives  and  Arcahaye  are  villages  of  no  considerable 
extent,  though  the  former  has  an  excellent  harbour, 
tvhich,  with  that  of  Port  au  Prince,  is  considered  the 
most  convenient  in  the  colony. 

The  whole  population  of  this  Western  district,  includ- 
ing those  of  all  ages  and  both  sexes,  amounted,  in  1790, 
to  205,759.  Of  these  12,798  were  whites,  and  192,961 
were  slaves.  Their  sugar  plantations  were  357;  those  of 
cotton  489;  of  Indigo  1,95^;  of  coffee  894;  brides  S4d 
establishments  of  an  inferior  nature. 

Cape  Tiberon  begins  the  SqiUhem  district  $  it  is  the 
Western  extremity  of  the  Island  directly  facing  Jamaica, 
from  which  it  is  distant  no  more  than  twenty- five  leagues. 
At  this  place  there  was  a  small  settlement;  a  road  which 
afibrded  shelter  to  vessels,  which  had  been  bufietied  by 
the  stormy  seas  they  were  obliged  to  encounter  in  these 
parts;  and  there  were  some  fortifications,  capable  of 
afibrding  them  a  temporary  protection. 

Aux  Ca}'es,  the  principal  town  in  this  district,  has  but 
one  advantage  to  recommend  it, — the  extreme  fertility  of 
the  adjacent  country.  In  all  other  respects  it  wears,a  most 
, forbidding  aspect;  having  no  harbour,  and  being  com- 
pletely sunk  in  bogs  and  swamps,  and  rncirtled  with  a 
polluted  air.  The  extreme  fertility  of  the  soil,  however, 
appears  to  have  more  than  counterbalanced  all  tliese 
natural  disadvantages,  in  the  estimation  of  those  who 
have  bunted  after  gold,  and  found  a  grave.  The  new 
settlers  who  came  from  Europe  to  reside  in  St.  Domingo, 
lured  by  the  prospect  of  sudden  riches,  were  always  fond 
of  making  their  first  attempts  on  the  swampy  banks  of 
its  ponds  and  morasses ;  and  the  death  of  their  predeces- 
sors in  general  provided  them  with  habitations.  In  its 
.vicinity  are  a  variety  of  villages,  which  tend  to  its  aggran- 
dizement ;  and  the  extensive  hays  which  are  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood, are  an  allurement  to  ships,  which  risk  their 
safety  upon  the  same  lucrative  principle.  Many  of  these 
have  been  wrecked  on  this  open  coast,  but  their  numbers 
have  not  been  sufficient  to  deter  from  the  same  risks, 
those  that  have  been  so  fortunate  as  to  escape. 

The  town  itself  contained  about  280  houses,  a  consi- 
derable number  of  inhabitants,  much  mud,  and  much 
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Stagnant  water.  It  was  destitute  of  fortifications,  nor 
did  its  condition  scarcely  admit  of  any.  Still,  however, 
according  to  Kaynal,  it  was  possible  both  to  fortify  and 
to  cleanse  this  place.  "  Both,  (he  observes,)  might  be 
effected  by  digging  a  ditch  all  round  the  town,  and  the 
rubbish  wduld  serve  to  fill  up  the  marshes  within.  The 
ground,  being  raised  higher  by  this  contrivance,  would 
of  course  grow  drier ;  the  water  which  would  be  brought 
down  from  the  river  into  this  deep  ditch,  would,  with 
the  help  of  some  fortifications,  secure  the  town  from  the 
attacks  of  corsairs,  and  would  even  afford  a  temporary 
defence,  and  allow  time  to  capitulate  with  a  squadron.'* 
Vol.  IV.  p.  246. 

But  these  fortifications,  and  this  draining,  were  only 
thought  of,  not  accomplished,  nor  even  attempted.  On 
the  contrary,  it  has  b€«n  more  strongly  recommended  to 
the  French  government  to  remove  the  Uade  which  was 
carried  on  with  the  mother  country,  to  the  little  town  of 
St.  Lewis ;  but  the  fertility  of  the  country  in  the  vicinity 
of  Les  Cayes  uniformly  predominated,  and  defeated 
every  intenti<Ki  which  menaced  it  with  opposition. 

St.  Lewis  is  a  small  town  at  no  great  distance  from  the 
former,  lying  at  the  bottom  of  a  bay,  which,  when  com- 
pared with  other  places  of  safety  in  the  neighbourhood, 
makes  a  tolerable  harbour.  The  number  of  its  houses 
did  not  exceed  forty  in  1790;  and  the  inhabitants,  by  no 
means  numerous,  though  exempted  from  some  of  those 
inoonveniencies  to  which  their  neighbours  were  exposed, 
ffelt  the  calamity  of  having  no  fresh  water.  Some  Jews 
at  length,  at  their  own  expence,  undertook  to  form  an 
aqueduct,  which  they  so  far  accomplished,  as  to  remove 
the  evil.  After  some  time  this  little  place  became  the  seat 
of  government  for  the  district,  while  its  bay  received  the 
few  ships  of  war  which  cast  anchor  on  the  coast.  From 
these  circumstances  it  obtained  the  appellation  of  '<  The 
Defence  of  the  Island." 

Jaquemel,  a  town  which  lies  considerably  further  to 
the  East,  in  point  of  size  is  much  upon  a  par  with  St, 
Lewis.  St  Lewis  was  erected  about  the  beginning  of  the 
ei^teenth  century,  but  Jaquemel  claims  a  much  earlier 
origin.  But  age  added  nothing  to  its  importance.  It 
contained,  in  1 790,  not  more  than  forty  houses ;  and  its 
inhabitants  were  in  a  due  proportion.  Surrounded  by 
hills  on  every  side,  excepting  that  which  faces  the  sea,  it 
stands  on  a  little  excavation,  which  nature  seems  to  have 
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provided  rather  for  its  security  than  its  support  Thv- 
soil  within  the  excavation,  though  fertile,  is  too  contracted 
to  be  publickly  advantageous ;  and  the  hills  with  which 
die  town  is  overlooked,  are  too  forbiddii\ff  to  invite  the 
husbandman  to  labour.  Jaquemel,  therefore,  considered 
in  itself,  is  both  small  ana  ui^important.  There  is  a 
relative  point  of  view,  however,  in  which  its  aspect  iq>- 
pears  very  difierent. 

The  Bight  of  Leogane,  which  extends  from  this  place 
to  Cape  Tiburon  and  to  Port  au  Prince,  is  but  little  more 
than  twenty  miles  across,  from  Jaquemel  to  Petit  Groaves, 
from  whence  to  Port  au  Prince,  botli  provisions  and 
stores  might  be  conveyed  without  an  exposure  to  the  dan- 
ger of  being  intercepted  by  an  invading  foe.  The  advan* 
tage  of  such  a  situation  in  time  of  war  must  be  obvious 
to  all.  To  cut  off  supplies  from  Port  au  Prince  must  be 
to  blockade  the  whole  Island,  which  would  require  more 
sliips  than  an  enemy  could  spare  for  such  a  tedious  enteN  * 
prize,  in  which  the  hazard  must  greatly  exceed  the  pro&- 
pect  of  success.  The  stores  which  the  mother  country 
might  send  out  to  support  her  colony,  could  hardly  fail 
to  effect  a  landing  on  one  side  or  the  otlier,  if  tlie  vessels 
which  conveyed  them  could  be  so  fortunate  as  to  reach 
the  shores  of  the  Island,  and  which  in  either  case  would 
enable  the  capital  to  sustain  a  siege.  The  stores  whicli 
have  found  tneir  way  into  the  colony  from  the  Dutch 
Island  of  Carassou,  through  this  channel,  in  times  of 
hostilities,  have  sufficiently  proved  the  importance  of  this 
place.  And  even  though  it  should  be  captured  by  an 
exasperated  enemy,  yet  the  hills  which  rise  above  it, 
would  render  it  impossible  for  tliem  to  reap  the  advan- 
tage of  the  acquisition.  From  these  circumstances, 
Jaquemel  has  been  denominated  the  Storehquse  of  the 
Island,  as  St.  Lewis,  from  considerations  which  have 
been  mentioned,  has  been  denominated  its  defence. 

The  population  of  this  district,  which  is  the  least  of  the 
three,  has  been  estimated  at  82,849  souls :  6,037  of  these 
were  white,  and  76,812  were  enslaved  negroes.  Its  sugar 
plantations  amounted  to  148,  those  of  Indigo  to  765, 
those  of  cotton  to  234,  and  those  of  coffee  to  214;  while 
the  inferior  establishments  amounted  to  119. 

Besides  the  towns  which  have  been  already  mentioned 

'  and  briefly  described,  there  were  many  villages  scattered 

through  the  colony,  of  considerable   local  importance. 

These  were  Baynette,  about  fifteen  miles  from  Jaquemel; 
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and  Acul,  still  less  distant  from  Aux  Cayes :  these  may 
be  considered  as  belonging  to  the  Southern  coast.  On 
the  opposite  side  of  the  Island  stood  Miragoane,  and 
Nipes;  and,  in  the  interior  of  the  country,  Phiisance, 
Cul  de  Sac,  and  Petit  Fond,  became  the  mediums  of 
traffic  to  those  inhabitants,  who  found  it  inconvenient  to 
visit  the  towns  on  the  shores.  The  shops  iu  these  interior 
villages  were  well  supplied  with  the  articles  which  were 
wanted  by  the  inhabitants,  from  the  luaritime  towns. 
The  wealth  arising  from  this  important  colony  prior  to 
the  Revolution,  may  be  considered  as  almost  immense : 
but  this  will  best  appear  from  the  following  aggregate 
statement ;  which,  at  one  glance,  a^brds  a  striking  con- 
trast to  the  territories  of  the  Spaniards,  and  shews  us 
what  industry  may  achieve. 

The  land  which  the  French  had  broun;ht  into  a  state 
of  cultivation,  amounted,  in  the  year  17^  to  2,289.4<80 
-English  acres,  through  all  their  districts.  Their  sugar 
plantations  amounted  to  793 ;  those  of  coiiee  to  3,1 1 7 ; 
those  of  cotton  to  789 ;  those  of  Indigo  to  3,160;  those 
of  chocolate  or  cocoa  to  S^;  and  those  of  an  inferior 
nature,  for  raising  various  kinds  of  vegetable  necessariesi 
and  for  conducting  the  manufacture  of  articles  for  domes- 
tic.use  to  623 ;  so  that  on  the  whole,  they  had  no  less 
than  8,536  distinct  establishments  scattered  throughout 
the  colony.* 

Nor  did  either  the  population  or  the  produce  of  the 
Island  fall  short  of  what  the  cultivatioa  would  teach  us 
to  expect  The  inhabitants  of  the  different  districts,  in 
1790,  amounted  to  30,831  whites,  of  both  sexes  and 
every  age,  and  4>34,4<29  negro  slaves.  But  in  this  account 
neither  the  soldiers  nor  sailors  among  the  whites,  nor  the 
servants  employed  in  domestic  purposes  among  the 
blacks,  are  included.  Those  of  tlie  latter  description 
were  estimated  at  46,000,  which,  added  to  the  former 
number,  must  swell  tlie  complement  to  nearly  480,000. 

Of  the  free  people  of  colour  the  accounts  have  been 
variously  estimated;  in  1787  they  were  stated  at  20,000; 
but  in  1790  the  general  suffrage  fixed  them  at  24,000. 
If  therefore  we  unite  the  whites,  the  coloured  people, 
and  the  slaves  together,  we  shall  find  the  population  of 


•  See  B.  Edwardg,  Vol.  III.  p.  143  j  and  Rainsford'A  HUtory  of  St. 
Domioge,  p.  85. 
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the  FfeDch  colony  in  St.  Domingo  to  have  amounted,  m 
1790,  to  more  thfinjhe  hundred  and.  forty-foftr  thousand 
souls  :  exclusively  of  the  troops  ap|K>inted  to  det)>nd  the 
territory,  and  the  sea-faring  men  engaged  in  conveying 
the  produce  to  the  different  markets.* 

It  has  been  said,  that  prior  to  the  war,  St  Domingo 
produced  as  much  sugar  alone,  as  all  the  British  West 
India  possessions  united,  besides  immense  quantities  of 
coffee,  cotton,  and  Indigo.  The  exports  from  the  French 
colony  in  this  Island  in  the  year  1789  were  as  follows. 
White  sugar,  47,516,531  pounds 

Brown  ditto,  -  93,773,900 

Coffee,  -  -  76,835,219 

Cotton,  -  -  7,004,274? 

Indigo,  -  -   '  758,628 

To  this  must  be  added  tanned  hides,  molasses,  spirits, 
&c.  to  the  am vnt  in  value  of  46,873  livres. 

Great  as  this  produce  of  1 789  may  appear,  it  is  by  no 
means  equal  to  the  average  of  this  and  the  two  preceding 
years,  fey  this  average  the  white  sugar  alone  amounted 
to  58,642,214  pounds;  the  raw  hides  were  in  number 
6,500,  and  those  that  were  tanned  7,900;  while  other 
articles  kept  nearly  the  same  proportion.  In  1787,  the 
produce  of  the  colony  freighted,  for  Europe  alone,  470 
ships,  which  contained  112,253  tons,  and  employed  in 
their  navigation  11,220  seamen.  These  statements  are 
fbunded  upon  legal  returns.  The  articles  which  were 
smuggled  out  of  the  colony,  though  considerable  in 
amount,  can  afford  no  grounds  for  an  accurate  estima- 
tion. But  as  the  productions  of  1787,  1788,  and  1789, 
amounted  on  an  average  to  jg4,956,780  sleriiilg,  it  can- 
not be  judged  unreasonable  to  conclude^  that  with  the 


-  -■  V  '  •   ■    ■  — 'f  * 


*  Tbe  above  statement  of  the  pupulation  of  French  Sf.  DoAiflgo^ 
correspondi  with  that  giTen  by  Mr.  Edwards ;  btrt  that  f iTPtt  by  Rfr. 
Raiosford  is  aoMewfaat  different.  He  suppotefe  that  the  iafaatsitants 
Bhoald  be  stated  in  the  following  numbers  and  proportioas :  wbitei 
40,000,  negro  slaves  500,000,  coloured  people  S4,O0O,  making  in  all 
S64,000  souls. 

Extensive  as  this  po|mlatiani  nwy  appear,  the  account  is  by  no  meaas 
equal  lo  that  given  by  the  authors  of  the  Encyclopedia  Perthensis. 
llieir  words  are  as  follows:  ''Before  the  Revutution  Ihc  population  of 
the  Freuch  part  of  St.  Domingo  was  estimated  at  49,ooo  white  people, 
44,000  free  people  of  colour,  and  600,000  slaves ;"  amouiHiBg  in  all  to 
686,000  souls.  "  Of  these,  two  thirds  have  lost  their  lives  during  the 
dreadful  contulsions  which  have  taken  place.^'-«-8ee  *'  HtspiEniola,  po- 
pulation of,** 
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addition  of  contraband  traffic,  mahoguiy,  «nd  other 
woods,  the  colony  produced  annually  more  than^^  mil-- 
lions  sleiiing.  Jn  1791  the  exports  still,  exceeded  the 
above  average  calculations,  both  in  quantities  and  value;  . 
and  perhaps  in  no  portion  of  the  globe,  has  its  surface, 
in  proportion  to  its  dimensions,  yielded  so  much  wealth 
as  the  colony  of  St.  Domingo,* 

The  qualities  of  these  ricn  productions  will  no  more 
leave  room  for  doubt  than  their  quantities.  The  excel- 
lency of  its  sugar  is  admitted  by  all;  whici),  as  well  as 
the  quantities,  may  be  attributed  in  part  to  the  extraor- 
dinary  fertility  of  the  lands,  and  to  an  opportunity  which 
the  French  planters  have  had  of  watering  their  canes. 
**  The  coffee  is  excellent;  each  tree  in  a  state  of  bearing 
will  produce  on  an  average  a  pound  weight,  and  is  some* 
times  equal  to  that  of  Mocha.  Cotton  grows  naturally^ 
of  an  excellent  quality,  even  without  care,  in  stony  land, 
and  jn  the  crevices  of  the  rocks.  The  numerous  roots  of 
Indigo  are  the  only  obstacle  to  the  x:ultivation  of  the 
fields  where  it  grows  spontaneously*  Tobacco,  soys 
Vulverde,  has  here  a  larger  leaf  than  in  any  other  part  of 
America;  it  grows  every  wliere,  and  equals  sometimes 
that  of  Cuba  or  the  Havannah.  The  kernel  oi  the  cocoa 
nut  of  St.  Domingo  is  more  acidulated  than  that  of  the 
<;ocoa  nut  of  Venezuela  and  Caraca,  to  which  it  is  not 
inferior;  and  experience  proves/ that  the  chocolate  made 
of  the  two  cocoas  has  a  more  delicate  flavour  than  that 
made  of  the  cocoa  of  Caraca  alone."f 

The  government  of  French  St.  Domingo  was  nearly 
despotic :  a  governor  general,  and  an  i,ntendant,  directed 
the  movements  of  the  political  machine;  and  the  inferior 
officers  of  state  wore  but  little  more  than  mere  instru'** 
ments  of  uncontrouled  power,  who  were  employed  a^ 
mediums  of  communications.  The  power  of  the  gover^ 
nor  an<i  intendant  lasted  for  three  years,  during  which 
time  they  appointed  such  men  as  sfiited  their  own  pur- 
poses, to  compose  their  nominal  councils^  and  to  fill  wh^t 
they  termei)  the  courts  of  justice,  over  whi^h  in  fact  tbey 
always  presided. 

But  it  was  not  in  all  cases  that  these  officers  were 


*  See  Edwardt,  Vol.  lU.  pages  149—145.    See  ake  Rainford  and 
Raynai. 
t  Encyclopedia  Pertbenaii,  ^<  Hif  pintola*  prodocfe  oV 
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obliged  to  act  in  concert;  they  had  also  their  distinct d^> 
partnients  of  power.  The  whole  naval  and  military  force 
of  the  colony  was  under  the  entire  direction  of  the  gover- 
nor, and  the  personal  liberty  of  every  individual  was  at 
his  dispo^sal.  Arrests  arising  from  legal  proceedings,  it 
was  in  his  po^^er  either  to  promote  or  nullify ;  and  by 
the  use  of  impediments  which  he  had  always  at  command, 
to  divert  the  course  of  justice,  and  even  to  prevent  its 
projrress. 

The  power  of  the  intendant  was  confined  to  the  revenue 
departn;ent ;  and  in  this  his  authority  was  nearly  as|  abso- 
lute, as  that  of  the  governor  in  his  spheres  of  action.  A 
court,  denominated  the  Colonial  Assembly,  was  supposed 
to  afford  him  assistance ;  but  it  served  rather  to  confirm 
his  predeterminations,  than  to  correct  his  errors.  To 
oppose  his  schemes,  was  to  terminate  their  own  power, 
and  to  resign  their  seats  to  those  who  were  the  mere  tools 
of  dominion. 

In  like  manner  some  courts  of  justice  were  established, 
both  at  Cape  Fi^iiicois  and  at  Port  au  Prince,  in  which 
were  registered  both  the  royal  edicts  and  the  decisions  of 
what  they  termed  the  Colonial  Government.  It  is  evident 
from  the  constitution  of  such  a  government,  that  power 
so  unbounded  would  be  sometimes  abused ;  instances  of 
this  kind,  however,  occurred  but  rarelv.  Those  who 
were  installed  in  these  exalted  offices,  were  in  general 
men  of  considerable  distinction ;  and  though  appointed 
by  the  marine  minister,  as  an  appeal  from  their  decisions 
lay  open  always  to  the  king,  tneir  conduct  received  a 
restraint  from  the  dread  of  disgrace.  The  happiness  and 
misery  of  the  colonists  must  however  have  depended,  in  a 
considerable  degree,  upon  the  personal  qualifications  and 
integrity  of  the  governor  and  his  associate.  The  fountain 
heaof  of  justice  was  at  too  great  a  distance  to  admit  of  an 
appeal  in  all  cases;  while  in  some,  the  avenues  which  led 
to  redress  were  so  blocked  up,  as  to  intercept  the  com- 
plaint The  success  of  the  colony  proves  that  power  was 
used  with  moderation. 

In  the  article  of  religion,  the  Islanders  found  but  litde 
to  cement  them  together,  or  to  create  dissentions.  The 
forms  of  the  Romish  communion  were  in  general  adopted, 
both  by  the  French  and  Spaniards,  where  any  adoption 
was  made ;  but  the  former  were  happilv  exempted  from 
its  iron  hand,  and  both  were  unhappily  destitute  of  the 
efficacy  of  divine  grace.    The  French  colonists  rathbr 
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^(Aaiowledg^  tihfsn  admitted  tbe  aptfaorily  of  fte  distimt 
ptmtiff,  by  voluiitaYily  confomiing  tor  tht  usiiges  of  theii' 
pi^o^nitol'^.  Reliflibus  rites  were  adopted  on  Ae  score 
of  conv^nieticy,  ind  tt  few  iuperb  edifices  obnstitated  tbe 
tUbM  metQ&tim  of  ^eir  piety. 

The  forces  of  the  Idhnd;  consisted  of  regidar  tipops 
and  militili ;  thie  (iMnner  wei-e  sent  from  Enrope,  and  the 
ktter  were  raised  itl  tKe  colony.  The  n^plar  trdops 
rarely/ exceeded  three  thousand,  (h^  naii6«  was  raned  m 
^onipattiesy  from  otie  to  thrte  in  a  poif ish,  ito  pi^opoMoli 
S6  me  extent  of  its  popcdatioh.  This  is  ttr  be  understood 
of  the  wbite^  only.  In  addition  to  thfis,  they  w^re 
obliged  t»  rdise  ond  company  df  free  Macks^  and  on^ 
ooilipat^  of  Miilattoes. 

Of  tbe  state  of  mbrials  whidi  pifendled  dkrongh'  tiM 
colony,  nothing  favourable  can  be  said.  The  observo^ 
tiofis  ^hieh  have  been  made  on  dieir  indifference  to  reli- 
gion, must  httve  1^  the  reiider  to  aatidjfMLte  this  article; 
imd  the  remttrks  we  have  to  make  witl  ratftt^r  confimr  bis 
o|>2nion,  than  remove  his  sospidoiis.  Nursed  in  tf  oburi^ 
try,  thi^  productions  of  which  invite  to  sensuality,  vohi^ 
tuottsnitts  was  tfie  pi^evsiling  featurb  in  the  character  of 
dn^ ptatitef.  His imMtiotiSBess  kept  nsoe with  his/her- 
tentile  sticc^sses^  and  received  a  stimunis  from  the  induU 

£nc6  which  he  cherished.  Lioentiousness  pdvailed 
rough  ev^ry  chaii  and  {ileaanre^  wealth,  and  power, 
^Tt  the  deities  that  wer^  principaily  adorod.  As  di6 
m«any  of  gi'atifieatiofi  were  wMitn  t%o  r^h  of  all,  hi 
pfbborcion  to  th^  conditidn^  they  were^  seised  widi 
avidity,  and  aN^Hy  ififipvoved;  Thefrnies  of  debau^ery 
-were  visible  in  the  dffi^reMt  i^rades  of  colour,  which  it  is 
aldiMt  impossible  t6  trace^  bttt  which  ware  eVen  less  com^ 
ple!it  in  the  French  dian  in  ^e  Spai9iA  territories.  Tbe 
same  sexualpassion  operating  in  different  degrees^'  became 
the  cadse  of^these  in  bofli ;  and  the  shaded  which  dSscri* 
Aiinate  befii9«en  the  two  chsd^akiters^  aT«  those  winch  sepah 
rate  becwi?e«i  the  d^faandiee  and  liyebrtfce. 

A  principle  of  hospitality;  hot^emr^  iriterwo^e  itself 
yAA^  this  excels  of  diaracter ;  and  whether  it  sprang 
from  ambition  or  benevolence,  its  ditets  we^e  nnH'ck  the 
same.  The  soil  and  cIimMle  of  tkitf  West!  Indies  ard  eon- 
geniat'to  this  species  of  ge^rd^yi  Meii  of  all  nations 
adopt  it  as  soon  as  thejr  ,begin  to  reside  between  the 
tropics ;  but  in  no  Island  did  it  appear  more  conspicu* 
ously  than  in  the  French  dolidny  ^t  St  Domingo. 
VOL.  III.  8  E 
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Biit  among  the  vices  which  were  permitted  to  bold 
dominion,  sloth  by  no  means  constituted  an  ingredient* 
Every  department  was  a  scene  of  active  life.  "  Tne  Mole 
of  Cape  St.  Nicholas,  (says  Runsfbrd,)  which  is  justly 
considered  as  the  key  to  the  windward  passage,  presents 
an  appearance,  such  as  it  should,  to  the  ocean,  sterile 
and  commanding.  The  South  peninsula  resounded  with 
the  language  of  trade,  and  the  Northern  coast  with  arms 
and  wiui  agriculture."  Nothing  perhaps  could  have  placed 
the  beneficial  effects  of  industry  in  a  stronger  %ht,  than 
the  striking  contrast  which  the  French  and  Spanish 
colonies  exhibited,  as  they  approached  each  other  at  the 
line  of  demarcation.  The  French  had  cultivated  their 
lands  even  to  the  summits  of  the  mountains,  while  the 
Spaniards  had  abandoned  to  weeds  and  reptiles  the  most 
luxuriant  vales. 

<^  Unlike  their  neighbours,  the  French  colonists  had 
caused  their  land  to  be  cultivated  up  to  the  very  mountain 
tops,  fr^m  which  the  cane^grounds  appeared  as  so  many 
thickets ;  while  every  invention  that  could  be  applied  to 
their  purposes,  was  readily  encouraged.  Their  roads 
were  in  general  excellent,  being  made  and  kept  in  repair 
by  the  contributions  of  every  planter,  who  sent  a  propor- 
tionate number  of  his  slaves  to  work  upon  them.  This 
voluntary  impost  was  entitled  the  Corvees."*  These 
roads,  which  were  occasionally  overflowed  with  water  in 
the  mornings,  were  covered  with  dust  before  night, 
tho,ugh  shaded  by  lime-trees  on  each  side.  The  umbra- 
gelous  passages  which  led  towards  the  dwellings  of  the 
playiters,  were  through  piazzas  of  limes  and  citrons.  The 
pimetito  and  palm  occasionally  lent  their  aid  to  give 
variety  tp  the  scenery,  to  ornament  the  prospect,  and  to 
convey  to  the  European  traveller  an  exalted  idea  of  a 
terrestrial  paradise. 

The  natural  history  of  this  Island  would  furnish  us 
with  materials  for  volumes}  but  our  limits  are  prescribed. 
What  Sloane  and  Brown  have  written  on  Jamaica,  may 
be  considered  as  applicable  to  this»  Both  animals.Qnd 
fruits  are  in  some  instances  diversified,  but  the  genital 
character  is  the  same. 

The  Alco,  the  Racoon,  the  Armadillo,  the  Pecary, 
and'  the  Agouti,  with  several  other  species  of  animals, 


*  Ratniford,  p.  90. 
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were  once  plentiful  in  tiiis  Island,  but  of  those  which 
have  been  named,  nothing  but  the  Agouti  at  present  sur-* 
vives.*  The  woods  in  the  Spanish  territories  afforded  it 
a  safe  retreat,  when  the  indolence  of  the  Spaniards  suc- 
ceeded that  devastation  of  their  forefathers,  which  the 
other  species  were  not  so  fortunate  as  to  escape*  The 
quadrupeds  imported  from  Europe,  have  supplied  the 
vacancy  which  the  hand  of  extermination  occasioned ; 
and  the  increase  which  has  taken  place  among  thetn,  has 
yielded  to  the  colonists  a  sufficiency^  for  labour,  for  com* 
merce,  and  for  food.  The  land-crab  and  the  ortolan, 
with  a  variety  of  other  delicacies,  maybe  rathei^  reckoned 
among  the  luxuries  than  conveniencies  of  life. 

The  fish  which  still  continue  to  crowd  its  shores,  have 
always  been  both  numerous  and  various,  from  the  earliest 
periods.  They  are  in  general  such  as  encircle  the  shores 
of  Jamaica,  and  to  our  account  of  that  Island  we  refer 
the  reader. 

Among  the  fruits  which  uniitld  their  beauties,  and 
ripen  beneath  the  fervent  ravd  of  a  tropical  sun,  few  are 
to  be  found  in  this  Island  which  Jamaica  does  not  afford. 
But  all  that  the  West  Indies  can  boast,  may  be  found  in 
St  Domingo  in  the  highest  state  of  perfection.  Those 
which  are  most  entitled  to  notice  are  oranges,  lemons, 
the  cashew,  pine  apples,  melons,  peaches,  apples,  pears, 
plums,  nuts,  and  strawberries.  These  form  but  a  small 
number  of  the  variety  which  it  yields.  The  West  Indies 
appear  to  be  compressed  into  this  single  Island,  in  which 
nature  exhibits  some  specimens  of  all  her  tropical  pro- 
ductions. 

The  vegetables  approprioted  to  culinary  purposes,  are, 
many  of  tnem,  natives  of  the  Island,  and  many  others 
have  been  imported  from  Europe.  Among  the  former 
are  included  plantains,  yams,  potatoes,  Indian  wheat, 
cassava,  cabbage,  and  a  species  of  spiniage.  These  still 
ddntinue  to  flourish,  and  prior  to  the  commotions  which 
of  late  years  deluged  this  colony  with  blood,  and  covered 
it  with  ashes,  they  constituted  the  principal  food  of  the 
negro  slaves.  To  these  the  colonists  have  added  a  variety 
of  JEuropean  roots,  pulse,  and  herbs;  such  as  turnips, 
cabbage,  carrots,  parsnips,  beans,  peas,  artichokes,  &c. 
&c.     These  articles  flourish  as  well  in  these  regions  as  in 


*  For  a  description  of  these  animals,  see  oar  history  of  Jamaica. 
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their  native  soil;  and,  in  additjon  to  the  ii 
ductions  of  naturei  fimnish  the  inhabkants 
cacies  of  both  worlds* 

But  these  soeoes  of  naturai  beamy,  lemhelludied  with 
all  the  decorations  of  art,  and  ioipKovAd  by  the  hand  of 
industry,  have  been  deformed  by  the  horrors  of  wwr* 
The  torch  of  conflagration,  and  tw  ^word  of  dis^nctionu 
have  marched  in  dreadfid  union  through  the  land,  ana 
covered  the  bills  and  plains  with  desolation*  The  airbus 
of  the  injured,  the  eroans  of  the  snCi^ring^  and  tb^e 
agonies  of  the  dying,  have  presented  to  earth  and  heaven 
such  spectades  or  horror,  as  to  cause  €fm  Europe^ 
accustomed  as  it  has  been  to.  blood  and  fire,  to  staiKl 
aghast,  and  gaze  with  astonishment  upon  devastations 
^^ch  are  unparajided  in  the  page  of  history,  when  sur- 
veyed in  all  their  circumstances.  Both  tyranny  and  reta- 
liating vengeance^  have  displayed  their  utmost  rMe;  and 
in  the  result  have  given  oirth  to  an  empire,  which  bus 
already  hurled  its  thunderbolts  on  its  assailants^  and  at 
this  moment  bids  defiance  to  the  world. 
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CHAP.  XLIX. 


HlSPA^IOI^A   COJTTINUED* 


8iate  of  the  uohites^  wtdattoes^  amd  negroeij  ai  the  eomi' 
mencement  of  the  French  Brf»ltaum.^^^fe€ts  (f  the 
ReooluHon  on  the  mulaitoe8.--^Origin  and  progress  ef 
the  calamities  of  St%  Domingo.-^'-CondMiet  of  the  Society 
of  Amis  des  Noirs.-^BiU  of  rights.^^Effkets  produced  hs/ 
it  in  the  celonjf. — MidaitoeSy  on  this  ground^  assert  their 
rights^  and  resort  to  arme.^^Defeated^'^Cause  espoused 
by  a  white  gentleman^  who  toas  afterward  murdered  by 
the  whites. — BiU  rf  rights  nullified  by  a  decree  ofMardt 
8,  1 790. — Effects  ^  this  deeree.-^Condvet  of  the  Colo*- 
nial  Assembhfi  of  thegaoemor,  of  Colonel  iiauduit,  and 
of  the  crew  of  the  ship  Leopard. — Members  of  the  Assem^ 
bty  embark  for  Europe.-^Jnsurreetion  raised  by  Jamefi 
dge. — TreatfHent  of  the  members  of  the  Assembly  on 
their  arrival  at  France. — Miserable  fate  of  James  Oge^ 
of  Chavane,  and  of  Colonel  Mauduit. 

X  H£  inhabitants  of  St  Domingo,  4t  the  comtnencenidnt 
of  the  FreQcb  Hevoliitipn,  might  be  divided  into  three 
distinct  classes  ;^r-tbe  whites)*^— tbQ  mulattoes  or  people  of 
polour,  and  free  black%-^and  the  negroes  in  a  9tate  of 
slavery :  all  the  intermediate  shades  between  whites  ^pd 
negroes,  yrere  comprehended  under  the  term  mu/attocfi. 
The  whites  conducted  themselves  as  if  born  to  give  com*- 
maud;  the  blanks,  awed  into  submission,  yielded  obe*- 
dience  to  their  imperious  mandates ;  while  the  mulnttoes 
were  despised  by  both  parties*  Even  the  freedom  which 
thev  enjoyedf  was  rather  nominal  than  real ;  they  were 
still  considered  as  the  property  of  the  Public;  and  the 
legal  restrictions  under  which  they  were  placed,  rendered 
their  situation  in  many  cases  more  degrading,  than  that 
of  the  enslaved  negroes.  The  master,  from  motives  of 
interest^  appears  in  the  behalf  pf  his  slave,  and  provides 
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for  his  wants,  and  protects  him  from  insult,  upon  the 
same  principle  that  a  native  of  England  provides  for  his 
horse;  while  he  secures  himself  from  injury  and  insult  by 
an  appeal  to  the  laws.  But  with  the  mulattoes  of  St.  Do- 
mingo the  case  was  far  otherwise.  They  were  released 
from  the  tyranny  of  an  individual  master,  to  be  seized  by 
the  state,  and  to  be  directed  in  their  movements  as  the 
caprice  of  the  governor  or  intendant  should  think  proper 
to  direct. 

On  reaching  a  state  of  manhood,  each  individual  be- 
came liable  to  serve  three  years  in  a  military  establish- 
ment, called  the  marechaussee.  The  office  of  this  estab- 
lishment was  to  arrest  fugitive  negroes,  wandering  with- 
out their  passports ; — ^to  protect  travellers  on  the  public 
roads; — to  seize  such  as  had  rendered  themseljires  obnox- 
ious to  the  laws ; — to  assist  in  the  collection  ot  the  public 
taxes; — and  to  be  rendered  instrumental  in  the  hands  of 
the  magistracy  in  carrying  into  execution  the  decisions  of 
the  law.  In  short,  it  was  to  mount  a  three  years  guard 
on  the  public  tranquillity.  At  the  expiration  of  this 
term,  they  were  compelled  to  enroll  themselves  in  the 
militia  of  the  parish  to  which  they  respectively  belonged; 
to  serve  without  pay  or  any  provision  whatsoever ;  and  to 
provide  for  themselves  arms,  ammunition,  and  accoutre- 
ments, so  long  as  the  commanding  officer  should  think 
proper  to  detain  them  in  his  service. 

To  complete  their  degradation,  they  were  utterly  dis- 
qualified from  holding  any  public  office  or  place  of  trust, 
that  should  give  them  importance ;  they  were  excludcci 
from  the  naval  and  military  departments; — ^from  law, 
physic,  and  divinity;  and  were  not  permitted  to  exercise 
even  the  right  of  keeping  a  public  school.  No  mulatto 
durst  assume  the  sirnanie  even  of  his  father;  his  children, 
and  his  children's  children  inherited  his  degradation ; 
neither  time  nor  descent,  however  remote,  could  wear 
out  the  stain,  or  eradicate  the  taint,  which  it  was  pre- 
sumed had  entered  into  the  blood.  In  cases  of  litigation, 
the  decisions  of  the  law  were  very  rarely  in  tl/eir  &vour, 
when  their  contests  were  with  white  men ;  and  to  prevent 
the  revenge  which  such  flagrant  acts  of  injustice  could 
hardly  fail  to  excite,  the  law  had  enacted,  that  if  a  free 
man  of  colour  presumed,  on  any  pretence  whatever,  to 
strike  a  white  man,  however  low  his  condition  in  life,  his 
right  arm  should  be  cut  offi 

It  is  true  tliis  law  was  not  often  carried  into  execution. 
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but  its  nature  still  remained  the  same.  The  exemptions 
from  punishment  which  they  enjoyedi  arose  from  the 
lenity  of  individuals,  and  so  far  they  were  to  be  consi^ 
derj^  as  acts  of  mercy;  but  others,,  who  thdught  proper 
to  gratify  private  revenge,  had  only  to  wait  an  opportu- 
nity after  they  bad  given  provocations,  and  tlie  law  was 
open  to  espouse  their  unrighteous  cause. 

They  were  not  however  forbidden  to  hpld  property- 
even  to  any  amount;  probably  from  a  full  conviction  that 
in  their  condition  of  enslaved  freedom,  the  acquirement 
of  any  thing  considerable  was  not  in  their  power.  Seve-. 
ral  among  them  had,  nevertheless,  obtained  considerabl(^ 
estates;  and  as  wealth  confers  power,  by  assisting  their 
white  neighbours,  they  obtained  from  these  causes,  that 
local  security  and  protection,  which  the  law  refused,  to 
grant. 

Under  circumstances  so  degrading  to  human  nature,  it 
is  not  to  be  expected  that  their  attaphment,  as  a  body, 
either  to  the  whiter  who  sported  with  their  feelings,  or 
to  the  laws  of  tlie  colony,  which  armed  their  enemies 
with  such  an  inordinate  share  of  power,  should  be  either 
lasting  or  sincere.  Th<5  individuals  indeed  who  trc^ed 
them  with  lenity,  had  a  claim  upon  their  confidence  and 
regard ;  but  the  suspicions  which  their  condition  could 
not  fail  to  excite  in  their  bosoms,  miist  have  destroyed 
that  tranquillity,  which  is  necessary  to  render  life  com- 
fortable. 

On  the  condition  of  the  slaves  it  is  needless  to  make 
many  remarks.  Mr.  Edwards,  who  will  hardly  be  accused 
of  viewing  it  with  an  eye  of  favourable  partiality,  delivers 
his  sentiments  in  the  following  language:  "In  'Countries 
where  slavery  is  established,  the  leading  principle  up(»i 
which  government  is  supported  hjear^  or  a  sense  of  .that 
absolute  coercive  necessity,  which,  leaving  no  choice  of 
action,  supersedes  all  question  of  right.  It  is  in  .vain  to 
deny  that  such  actually  is,  and  necessarily  must  be,  the 
case  in  all  countries  where  slavery  is  allowed.  Every 
endeavour,  therefore,  to  extend  positive  rights  to  men  ift 
this  state,  as  between  one  class  of  people  and  the  other, 
is  an  attempt  to  reconcile  inherent  contradictions,  and  to 
blend  principles  together  which  admit  not  of  combina- 
tion. The  great,  and  I  am  afraid  the  only  permanent 
security  of  tne  enslaved  negroes  is,  the  strong  circum- 
stance, that  the  interest  (^  the  master  is  blended  witl^ 
and  in  trutii  altogether  depends  on,  the  preservation,  and 


4f»  mmiAif  ot  i%£ 

This  «f$plied  ^uaily  f6  M  Chef  EuiropMtf  colofdes  in 
Amerfcii ;  Mid  tntotdiA^yf  Ae  MCimI  <UihditS6iif  of  Ae 
A^oes,  bf  a})  the  ooK>iiie8,'  to  ^baf^ei^  naCiotk  (bey 
befterif^  18^  I  Wtlete,  nearly  the  sanie.*  I  have  Cherefoite 
only  «9  obsei^ve^  that  ki  all  Che  French  Islatids  the  gene- 
ral treatment  of  <3le  Aai^t^  n  lather  niHch'  betteir  ttor 
ttMih  #or9e,  atf  fei'  aa  I  eonld  observe,  fhail  in  those  of 
©Tea*  ftrttom."-*Vel;  IH.  i^.  iS. 

Ofk  ^omptLii^  diese  t#o  dederi|itlott6  of  a^iito^ethef, 
it  h  hard  to  sfa/  whieh  of  thek  mtuatioiks  Was  the  liioat 
degtaded;  '^he  local  difl^ettce)  ^lihout  doubt,  was 
gf eat ;  but  tint  agg^i^dfe'  of  f heir  coridition^  ttust  have 
teen  iieafly  the  s^nie.  'the  whip  of  tenbi^,  may  iii  cer^ 
lain  oase^  d^tbf  MeA  (K>tn  beiii^  eMwed  enemies  btit  tl 
never  yet  made  a  friend.  The  lash  in  general  makes  fk 
ieepeif  itofpfe^wi  lipon*  the  heart  flian  npon  the  $kin, 
and  leavifs  ifld^lible  maritSk  It-  is  tiearei"  the  seat  of 
j^otkfetJon,  and  will  stiaiulare  to  reveng^e,  y^heh  the  hatiid 
that  inflicted'  the  Wotmd^  iy  nnpilepaf^  to  rebeive  ^'  reta-* 
Mation.-  ^ 

Prfvilegeii  bestowed'  upon  oife  branch  of  the  commit 
riity  B3^  a  robbei'y  of  the  re^  Yet  it  ia  to  this  measure 
tl^at  powet*  frequently  re^rts,  ^Uietimes  in  its  infancy, 
and  soni^kned  in  its^  dotage ;  in  both  eases  it*  rarely  fails 
to  de^er'atef  intd  despotisin.  The  o|>pre98ed  w^tch  the 
movements  of  their  oppressors,  and  anxiously  wait  the 
Ht^  favourable  motheht  to  <SaSt'  o&  the  yok^  and^  admi- 
nisf ef  i*e;t5[aitals.  Wheft  this  n^othelt'  aifrive^  they  I'arely 
know  where  to  stop;  in  their  tnrtas  ifcey  become  equally 
criminal  With  those  whom  they  attempted  to  punish,  and 
^us  lay  the  foundation  of  future  i^venge.  Thus  aggres- 
sion fl^wakens'  vengeance,  viengeance  be^mes  criminal  by 
e^cceedklg  the  linkit^  of  justice^  and  this  crlininality  once 
tAote  changes  th^  order  6f  things,  and  completes*  the 
letolntion'  df  power  and  of  injustice. 

The  Revolution  whfch  took  place  in  France  in  178^, 
famished  the  nmlattoes,  and  finally  t!ie  negrb  sl«?t?s, 
with  an  opportunity,  which  Was  rhtlier  an  object  of  thdr 
wishes  than  their  etpectationi^  of  uttering  their  coin- 
plaints  with  voices  that  must  be  heard.  The  events  which 
foUowed  are  horrible  beyond  ail  eitartiple :  to  descend  to 
minute  partieularS'  v^uid  exceed  our  Hmits;  we  sbail 
tbel^ibre  onfy  trace  the  outlines  of  their  progress,  and 
mark  sonie  of  their  ptomiiient  features^ 
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It  was  towards  the  close  of  the  year  17889  that  the 
revolutionary  spirit,  which  had  been  fermenting  among 
the  French  people  from  the  conclusion  of  the  American 
war,  first  publickly  manifested  itself  in  the  mother  coun^ 
try.  This  was  on  the  27th  of  December,  when  the 
court  issued  an  order  to  summon  the  States  General, 
which  had  been  long  neglected ;  and  resolved  that  the 
Commons  should  be  equal  in  representation  to  that  of  the 
other  two  orders  in  the  kingdom. 

An  event  so  extraordinary  soon  reached  the  extremities 
of  the  empire ;  and  though  it  convulsed  it  in  every  part, 
in  no  place  was  the  shock  more  sensibly  felt  thaiv  in  the 
Island  of  St  Domingo. 

The  governor  at  this  time  was  Mon.  Duchilleau,  a 
gentleman  of  no  inconsiderable  talents,  though  by  no 
means  properly  qualified  to  direct  the  tempest  that  was 
about  to  rise.  His  establishment  had  taken  place  under 
the  ancient  despotism,  but  such  was  the  moderation  with 
which  he  had  conducted  himself,^  that  he  contrived  to 
conciliate  the  affections  of  both  parties,  and  retained 
his  station  notwithstanding  the  change  that  had  taken 
place. 

But  though  his  title  remained,  yet  his  power  was  cur- 
tailed, and  nearly  abolished.  The  white  inhabitants, 
availing  themselves  of  the  intelligence  they  had  received 
from  the  mother  country,  immediately  summoned,  with- 
out any  authority,  provincial  and  parochial  meetings.— 
Their  first  step  was  to  declare  themselves  a  branch  of  the 
empire,  and  to  assert  their  right  to  send  deputies  to  the 
States  General  as  their  legal  representatives.  The  gover- 
nor, though  secretly  attached  to  the  revolutionary  cause, 
saw  the  consequences  which  would  result  from  these  inju- 
dicious proceedings ;  and  therefore  endeavourecl  by  pro- 
clamation to  put  a  stop  to  their  assemblies,  till  the  deter- 
minations of  the  mother  country  relative  to  the  colonies, 
should  be  officially  announced.  ^ 

But  the  interference  of  the  governor  only  served  to 
convince  him  that  bis  power  was  at  an  end.  His  procla- 
mation was  treated  with  contempt ;  the  assemblies  conti- 
nued to  meet  as  before;  and  they  finally  elected  six 
deputies  from  each  of  the  three  provinces,  to  represent 
them  in  the  mother  country.  As  nothing,  under  exist- 
ing circumstances^  could  deter  them  from  prosecuting 
their  intentions,  they  embarked  for  France  as  much  with- 
out molestation  as  without  authority.     They  reached  the 
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place  of  their'destination  in  the  month  of  Jane,  l*!S9^  and 
were  received  at  Versailles  by  the  National  Assembly^ 
rather  with  surprise  than  disapprobation.  Their  numb^ 
not  the  principle  upon  which  they  had  acted,  became  the 
subject  of  animadversion;  and  it  was  finally  resolved, 
that  out  of  the  eighteen  who  bad  come  in  the  character 
of  representatives,  six  only  could  be  admitted*  These 
took  their  seats  accordingly,  and  joined  the  National 
Assembly. 

The  popularity  which  liberty  had  at  this  time  acquired 
in  France^  was  accompanied  with  strong  marks  of  indig- 
nation against  those  who  were  presumed  to  &vour  the 
pretensions  of  despotism.  The  slavery  of  the  negroes 
served  to  point  out  the  representatives  of  St  Dommgo, 
and  of  the  other  Islands,  as  obnoxious  to  pnblic  censure, 
and  as  being  but  hypocrites  in  their  attachment  to  th^ 
principles  wnidi  they  openly  espoused.  •  Against  such  a 
charge  it  was  difficult  for  them  to  defend  themaelvei* 
They  were  anxious  to  ^oy  freedom,  but  no%  to  impart 
it ;  to  contend  for  their  own  rights,  while*  they  were 
jobbing  others,  without  once  suspecting  the  inconsistency 
of  their  conduct 

To  foment  a  general  detestation  against  despotism  in 
all  its  forms,  a  society,  which  called  itself  Amti  des  NdrSf 
or  Friends  of  the  Blacks^  seized  every  opportunity  to 
declaim  against  the  conduct  of  the  planters,  andtheprin- 
^ciples  on  which  the  slave  trade  was  conducted;  to  expa* 
'tiate  on  the  sulTerings  of  the  slaves  in  the  colonies,  and 
to  urge  the  necessity  of  a  general  abolition  of  the  traffic, 
and  emancipation  of  the  slaves. 

The  case  of  the  mulattoes  became  also  a  subject  of 
general  observation,  and  their  cause  was  warmly  espoused 
by  the  society  of  Amis  des  NoirSp  It  has  been  already  ob- 
served, that  notwithstanding  their  oppressions  and  (kigra* 
dation,  tliey  were  permitted  to  enj<^  property  toanyamovBt, 
and  that  many  among  them  actually  had  acquired  consider* 
able  estates.  By  these  means  the  most  wealthy  had  sent 
their  children  to  France  for  education,  in  which  place  they 
supported  them  with  no  small  degree  of  ffrandeur.  It 
happened  about  this  time  that  a  considerable  number  of 
these  young  mulattoes,  both  from  St  Domingo  and  other 
French  Islands,  were  in  Paris.  These  finding  their  calise 
so  pathetically  represented,  so  warmly  espoused,  and 
so  ably  defended  by  the  society,  soon  contracted  an  inti- 
macy with  its  members.    The  personal  appeitfance  oi 
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iSbem  men^  co-operating  with  argmn6nts  which  no  man 
in  Eoibpe  could  satiBfaolorily  answer,  excited  a  general 
sympamy  in  their  behalf,  which  produced  an  effect  at 
once  powerfiil  and  instantaneous.  Petitions  and  remon- 
strances were  presented  to  the  assembly  in  their  l)ebaif ; 
appeals  and  addresses  were  made  to  the  people;  all 
France  seemed  interested  in  their  welfare;  and  the  authors 
of  their  wrongs  were  loaded  with  execration. 

The  NatioDal  Assembly,  which  first  met  in  May,  n89» 
bad  probabl}^  received  some  impressioito  from  thei|[eMral 
clamour^  whidi  might  have  influenced  them  in  fraihing 
the  Bill  of  Rights.  This  was  published  on  the  VOth  of 
August  following ;  oiaa  article  of  which  declared,  <^  Thai 
all  men  are  bom  free^  and  ccniinue  free  and  equals  as  iQ 
their  rights.^  The  proprietors  of  the  West  India  plan- 
tations surveyed  this  declaration  with  astonishment;  they 
considered  it  as  a  measure  calculated  to  rob  them  of  their 
slaves,  by  instructing  them  to  renounce  their  accustomed 
obedience,  and  to  assert  their  rights. 

The  proceedings  of  the  mother  country,*->of  the  So- 
cle^ oi  Arms  des  Noirs^-^^the  conduct  of  the  mulattoesin 
the  metropoliB,*«-and  the  general  ferment  that  had  been 
raised  agaipst  the  planters,  were  regularly  transmitted 
from  the  capital  to  the  inhabitants  of  St.  Domingo,  and 
nothing  but  coniusion,  consternation,*  and  apprenension 
prevailed.  The  arrival  of  the  Declaration  of  Rights  fully 
informed  them  that  the  nation  had  in  reality  adopted  the 
measure  which  they  had  anticipated,  so  that  they  fbund 
their  fears  realized  by  fact.  The  scenes  of  horix)r  which 
they  were  afterward  compelled  to  witness,  they  already 
beheld  in  anticipation ;  the  mulattoes  and  negroes  they 
fancied  already  in  arms,  and  their  territories  appeared 
as  consumed  with  fire,  and  covered  with  desolation. 

The  National  Assembly,  alarmed  at  the  cbnsequences 
which  were  likely  to  result  from  their  own  proceedings, 
dispatched  to  the  governor  of  St.  J)omingo  instructions, 
directing  him  to  form,  firom  among  the  inhabitants^  a 
legislative  assembly,  to  provide  for  the  internal  tranquil- 
lity of  the  Island,  and  to  regulate  its  affairs.  The  inha^ 
bitants,  however,  did  not  wait  the  arrival  of  these  in* 
strocdons;  they  saw  the  peril  of  their  situation,  and  to 
provide  against  contingencies,  had  anticipated  the  mea* 
sure.  The  Northern  district  led  the  way,  and  appointed 
a  provincial  assembly,  wliich  met  at  Cape  Francois ;  this 
was  succeeded,  in  the  month  of  November,  by  one  from 
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the  Western  province,  which  met  at  Port  ftu  Princei  and 
one  from  the  Southern,  which  met  at  Aux  Caxesi 
Besides  these  assemblies,  they  had  established  parochial 
committees,  through  whom  communication  between  the 
representatives  and  the  people  at  large  was  kept  up,  and 
a  strict  watch  observed  over  the  movements  and  conver- 
sation of  the  mulattoes  and  slaves. 

But  though  the  instructions  from  France  had  by  some 
means  or  otner  been  delayed,  in  a  most  unaccountable 
manner,  they  reached  the  Island  before  the  selfroonsti- 
tuted  assemblies  had  brought  their  deliberations  to  any 
important  issue.  They  had  discovered,  in  most  of  their 
proceedings,  a  want  of  unanimity ;  all  acknowledged  that 
their  situation  was  critical,  and  that  since  the  Bill  of 
Rights  bad  been  published,  their  only  resource  lay  in  a 
full  and  immediate  colonial  representation. 

It  was  at  this  juncture,  in  the  month  of  January,  1790, 
that  the  instructions  from  France  superseded  their  farther 
deliberations,  by  directing  the  governor  to  call  that  colo- 
nial representation,  whicn  they  had  declared  necessary 
for  the  preservation  of  the  colony.  The  place^  however, 
which  these  instructions  pointed  out  (which  was  Leogane^) 
did  not  meet  >vith  the  approbation  of  the  assemblies;  they 
therefore  substituted  the  town  of  St.  Mark,  and  fixed  on 
the  16  th  of  April  for  the  time  of  their  meeting. 

The  mulaitoes  on  the  Island  learning,  fronrstheir  bre« 
thren  in  France,  and  from  the  Declaration  oi  Rights, 
the  disposition  of  the  French  nation  toward  them,  now 
thought  it  high  time  to  take  the  advantage  of  the  public 
distraction,  to  display  what  their  friends  have  called  a 
spirit  of  patriotism,  and  their  enemies,  a  spirit  of  sedition 
and  rebellion.  To  appeal  to  the  white  inhabitants  of  the 
colony  for  a  recognition  of  their  rights,  when  the  Declc" 
ration  of  Rights  had  almost  placed  them  in  a  state  of 
hostility  to  the  mother  country,  they  well  knew  would  be 
ineffectual ;  they  had  therefore  no  other  alternative^  but 
to  remain  in  their  original  state  of  degradation,  or  resort 
to  arms.  They  preferred  the  latter,  and  several  parties 
assumed  an  apparently  hostile  intention  at  Jacqmel  and 
at  Artibonite;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  in  either  place 
tliey  proceeded  to  acts  of  violence.  Their  assembling, 
however,  was  premature  and  inefficient;  the  forces  which 
were  sent  against  them  easily  threw  them  into  confiision, 
and  many  threw  down  their  arms,  and  made  an  uncon* 
ditional  surrender.    Nor  does  it  appear  that  these  pri* 
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soners  were  treated  with  any  degree  of  rlffoar;  though 
accused  oS  rebellion,  and  found  in  arms,  the  conquerors 
granted  a  general  pardon,  and  peace  seemed  to  be 
restored.  .  Against  the  authors  of  this  revolt  in  Europe^ 
the  public  mind  in  the  Island  was  highly  exasperated ; 
alid  the  whole  body  of  whites,  with  but  few  exceptions, 
seemed  resolved  not  to  admit  the  claims  of  the  mulattoes* 

Among  these  few  exceptions  was  a  gentleman,  a  Mons. 
Ferrand  de  Beaudierre^  who  had  formerly  been  a  magis- 
trate at  Petit  Goave.  Regardless  of  the  pi^vailing  pre- 
judices, he  had  offered  marriage  to  a  mulatto  lady,  who 
was  possessed  of  a  considerable  estate ;  and  on  the  ground 
of  the  new  system,  undertook  to  plead  the  cause  of  the 
whole  party.  He  drew  up  a  memorial  in  the  name  of  the 
whole  people,  in  which  he  claimed  for  them  all  the  right 
of  citizens,  agrieeably  to  the  Bill  of  Rights*  Nothmg 
could  appear  more  provoking  to  the  whites,  than  to 
behold  tlie  cause  of  the  mulattoes  espoused  and  openly 
defended  by  one  of  their  own  magistrates.  He  was  ac- 
cused immediately  of  attempting  to  raise  a  revolt  through- 
out the  colony,  both  among  the  mulattoes  and  negroes, 
and  was  instantly  seized  and  committed  to  prison.  But 
this  place  of  confinement  was  not  a  place  of  safety ;  the 
populace,  either  through  the  connivance  or  the  weakness 
of  the  municipality,  broke  open  the  prison,  and  witli 
circumstances  of  barbai*ity  put  him  to  death.  A  similar 
fate  would  have  overtaken  Mons.  Dubois,  Deputy  Pro^ 
cureur  Qeneral^  had  not  the  governor  interposed  most 
powerfully  in  his  behalil  This  gentleman,  inspired  by 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  times,  publickly  espoused  the  cause 
of  the  mulattoes,  and  indiscreetly  sought  occasions  to 
declaim  against  negro  slavery.  He  was  arrested  by  the 
assembly  of  the  Northern  district,  but  was  taken  out  of 
their  hand  by  the  governor,  and  sent  immediately  from 
the  Island,  as  the  only  method  that  could  be  adopted  to 
preserve  his  life.  In  short,  while  the  inhabitants  of  St. 
Domingo  professed  themselves  attached  to  the  principles 
of  the  Revolution,  and  avowed  themselves  the  enemies 
of  despotism,  their  views  were  only  partial  and  selfish. 
They  were  anxious  to  enlarge  their  own  sphere  of  free- 
dom, thouffh  they  contracted  that  of  others,  and  to  bran- 
dish the  whip  with  one  hand,  while  they  even  signed  an 
act  of  independence  with  the  other. 

The  general  ferment  which  prevailed  through  this  and 
other  colonies,  soon  reached  the  mother  country;  and 
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the  National  Atsembly  ducovdred,  when  it  was  too  late, 
diat  the  Declaration  of.  Rights  whieb  they  had  publisbed 
on  the  20th  of  Augos^,  1789,  involved  consequences  of 
which  they  were  not  aware,  by  extending  to  persona 
whom  they  had  no  intention  to  include.  To  counteract 
those  effects,  which  their  foresight  should  have  anticipated^ 
and  their  prudence  prevent^,  the  National  Assembly, 
on  the  8th  of  March,  1790,  took  the  afiair  into  their 
serious  consideration,  to  revise  and  elucidate  those  parts 
of  the  Declaration  of  Rights  which  had  given  so  milch 
offence.  They  were  the  more  readily  urged  to  this  mea- 
sure, from  the  petitions  and  remonstrances  which  poured 
in  upon  them,  from  the  sea-ports  and  roerchante,  tiiat 
were  interested  in  the  colonial  traffic.  These  merchants 
were  much  alarmed  at  the  storm  which  they  beheld  gather- 
ing in  the  colonies.  Their  fears  at  that  time  might  have 
magnified  the  threatened  danger ;  but  they  saw,  or  ima- 
gined that  they  saw,  a  resolution  almost  matured  to  per* 
fection  amon^  the  colonists,  either  to  follow  the  example 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  and  assume  indepen- 
dence, or  to  place  the  Island  under  the  dominion  of  some 
foreign  power,  which  should  protect  them  in  the  posses- 
sion of  their  slaves. 

To  calm  these  fears,  and  to  prevent  these  consequences 
from  taking  place  in  the  colonies,  the  National  Assembly 
finally  declared,  as  the  result  of  their  most  solemn  deli- 
berations, <<  That  it  never  was  their  intention  to  interfere 
with  the  internal  government  of  the  colonies,  nor  to  in- 
clude the  different  orders  of  men,  which  inhabited  the 
Islandsi  in  that  constitution  which  they  had  framed  for 
the  mother  country.  That  they  had  no  intention  to  sub- 
ject the  colonists  to  laws  which  were  incompatible  with 
their  local  establishments;  and  that  they  would  not  cause 
any  innovation,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  to  be  made 
in  any  system  of  commerce  in  which  they  Were  already 
engaged;  they  therefore  requested  the  colonial  inhabi- 
tants to  form  and  transmit  to  them  a  plan,  which  might 
hereafter  be  enacted  into  a  law,  for  the  government  of 
the  colonies :  and  that  it  might  be  so  framed,  as  to  be 
conducive  to  their  own  prosperity,  and  conformable  to 
the  principle  which  had  been  established  in  the  mother 
country,  that  the  interests  of  both  parties  might  be  reci- 
procal."    Tliis  decfee  was  dated  March  the  8th,  1790. 

The  effects  of  this  decree  were  just  the  reverse  of  those 
producpd  by  the  Declaration  of  Rights.     The  white  peo- 
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}de  now  found  thdr  intoceats  respited,  while  ibe  Coloured 
pepple  found  theirs  igieglected;  and  that  dream  of  hope 
i«hich  they  had  fondly  cherkhed  for  some  months  past, 
vanished  away,  and  consignfMi  itbem  oyer  to  oppression 
and  despair.  The  Society  of  Amis  des  Noirs^  which  had 
invariably  e«poused  the  cause  of  the  Mulattoes,  now  in- 
terested itselr  in  their  behalf  with  redoubled  vigour.  The 
late  decree^  the  members  contended,  was  not  only  a  tadt 
sanction  of  the  slave  trade,  but  a  toleration  of  its  conti- 
nuance^ and  a  contradiction  of  the  former  Declaration  of 
Bights.  That  by  leaving  the  colonists  to  adjust  their 
own  affiurs,  the  mothi^r  country,  it  was  contended,  had 
.discharged  them  from  their  alleffianoe,  and  in  efiect 
erected  the  Island  into  an  independent  state*  The  mula^ 
toes  in  the  metropolis  joined  in  the  general  cUmour,'  and 
transmitted  ibe  general  sentiment  to  their  brethren  in  the 
colony.  The  confosicm  was  great  in  both  places ;  but  in 
the  Island  the  white  inhabitants  triumphed  at  their  down- 
fall, as  they  found  their  interest  supported  by  the  aan^i- 
tion  of  the  new  decree. 

We  have  already  menticmed  that  the  period  appointed 
for  the  General  Colonial  Assembly  was  the  16th  of  April, 
1 790.  It  consisted  of  two  hundred  and  thirteen  mem- 
bers, collected  from  the  towns  and  districts,  in  such 
varied  number^  as  gave  what  has  generally  been  admit- 
ted, a  full  and  fair  representation  of  the  colony.  Twenty- 
four  of  these  representatives  were  elected  by  Cape  Fran- 
cois, sixteen  bv  Port  au  Prince^  eight  by  Aux  Cayes, 
while  each  of  the  parishes  returned  two  members.   . 

Confident  of  the  advantages  which  the  late  decree  had 
afforded  the  white  colonists,  and  dreading  the  effects 
which  it  might  produce  among  the  mulattoes,  the  first 
step  taken  by  the  Assembly  was  to  conciliate  dieir  affec- 
tions by  meliorating  their  condition,  without  conceding 
to  them  any  rights.  The  power  which  the  governor  ana 
military  officers  had  exercised  over  them,  was  dedared  to 
be  oppressive  and  illqz;al ;  and  it  was  determined  that  in 
future  no  iurther  military  services  should  be  required  of 
them  than  of  the  whites.  The  case  of  the  slaves  came 
next  under  their  consideration ;  and  they  found  it  both 
prudent  and  necessary  to  put  a  stop  to  certain  abuses  of 
power,  by  introducing  ^ome  amendments  of  the  laws  in 
their  behalf.  The  courts  of  judicature  they  found  it  also 
necessary  to  purge  of  their  corruption ;  the  grosser  evils 
they  immediately  abolished,  but  their  purification  they 
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reserved  for  a  more  convenient  opportunity.  This  par* 
tial  redress  of  grievances,  this  revisal  of  the  laws,  and 
rectification  of  abuses,  claimed  thdr  first  attention,  and 
the  formation  of  a  new  colonial  constitution  occupied 
their  last. 

But  whatever  lenity  the  Assembly  was  disposed  to  shew 
towards  the  mulattoes,  it  was  &r  from  being  satisfactory, 
while  the  members  in  their  legislative  capacity  refused  to 
acknowledge  their  rights.  They  disdained  to  receive 
from  favour,  what  they  demanded  from  justice;  or  to 
acknowledge  an  obligation  to  their  rivals,  for  what  they 
had  no  right  to  withhold.  The  means,  therefore,  which 
were  taken  by  the  Assembly  to  win  their  affections,  were 
viewed  by  them  with  sullen  indignity,  as  resulting  from 
the  compassions  of  prosperous  usurpation. 

The  reformation  of  abuses  which  the  Assembly  had 
accomplished,  procured  for  them  still  more  powerful 
enemies  than  their  generosity  towards  the  mulattoes. 
Many  who  were  high  in  power,  had  been  accustomed  to 
fatten  upon  the  spoils  of  their  country,  and  their  enmity 
increased  in  proportion  asimpositions  were  abolished.  In 
this  class  were  many  belonging  to  the  courts  of  civil  and 
criminal  jurisdiction;  the  tax-gatherers,  and  officers 
imder  the  former  administration,  together  with  those 
who  held  commissions  under  the  'kiilg's  authority. 
-  The  present  governor,  whose  name  was  l^eynier, 
though  actuated  by  different  motives,  secretly  connived 
at  their  discontents,  and  rejoiced  as  he  saw  the  enemies 
of  the  Assembly  become  more  numerous  and  more  for* 
midable.  Attached  to  the  ancient  despotism,  that  hot- 
bed of  corruption,  a  counter-revolution  was  the  object 
at  which  he  aimed.  The  minions  of  power,  who  had 
acted  under  his  directions,  were  filled  with  the  same  pro- 
ject ;  hence  thev  contrived  to  keep  alive  contending  fac- 
tions, by  occasionally  promoting  their  interest,  without 
even  wishing  them  success. 

Nor  did  we  opposition  to  the  measures  of  the  Assem- 
bly terminate  even  here.  A  Colonel  Mauduit,  who  had 
lately  come  out  from  France,  had  joined  to  the  gover- 
nor's power  his  own  superior  talents.  Possessed  of  an 
enterprizing  genius,  an  enlarged  understanding,  and  an 
insinuating  address,  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  sch'^me 
which  the  governor  had  been  meditating;  and  became 
the  soul  of  the  party,  whose  cause  he  secretly  espoused. 
His  ^rst  attempt  was  to  prevent  a  junction  nrom  taking 
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place  between  the  Assembly  and  the  Mulattoes,  who 
were  grbwing  less  active  in  their  opposition,  from  the 
concessions  which  the  Assembly  had  made,  and  from 
their  expectations  of  future  favours. 

Mauduit,  whose  aim  was  to  disconcert  both  parties  by 
defeating  their  intentions,  and  making  them  subservient 
to  his  own  designs,  declared  himself  the  friend  and  pa- 
tron of  the  MuTattoes.  And  so  far  did  he,  with  the  as- 
sistance of  the  Governor,  prevail  upon  them  to  renounce 
their  dependance  uf^on  the  mercies  of  the  Assembly,  that 
he  won  to  his  interest  the  whole  party. 

To  complete  the  degradation  of  the  Assembly,  already 
torn  with  these  jarring  factions,  they  fell  into  dissensions 
among  themselves.  jDiscord  presided  over  all  their  de- 
bates; dietraction  pervaded  their  councils;  and  indicated 
the  apjMroaches  of  a  civil  war.  They  nevertheless  con- 
trived to  firame  an  outline  for  their  new  constitution, 
ipidiich  was  made  public  on  the  28th  of  May,  1790.  Un- 
happily, this  plan,  which  was  designed  to  conciliate  the 
affecdoas  of  all  parties,  gave  satis&ction  to  none.  Eacli 
party  ^und  in  it  something  to  thwart  its  interest,  and 
that  o£  Peynier  and  Mauduit  made  it  the  ostensible  mo« 
tive  for  unsheathing  the  sword.  The  decree  itself  was 
comprised  in  ten  articles. 

But  how  defective  soever  these  articles  may  be  consi- 
dered in  detail,  no  one  has  ever  attempted  to  charge 
them  with  defici«icy  in  comprehensiveness.  On  the  con- 
tmry,  the  ma^itude  of  those  objects  which  they  em- 
braced, and  toe  ambignity  with  which  some  were  ex- 
pressed, awakened  universal  attention;  so  that,  while 
Aey  gave  rise  to  much  disquisition,  they  created  a  gene*- 
ral  discontent.  The  inhabitants  of  the-  colony,  already 
divided  into  several  fections,  found  in  their  respective 
turns,  something  which  thwarted  their  measures,  and 
baffled  their  designs.  The  sixth  article,  which  forbade 
^  any  ad  &f  the  Natitmal  Assemihf  from  operating  until 
it  should  have  obtnined  the  assent  of  the  Legilative  Assem^ 
ifyf'^  was  withont  doubt  an  unpresidented  assumption  of 
power.  In  short,  it  contained  little  less  than  an  avowal 
of  independence,  and  implied  a  virtual  renunciation  of 
the  motdier  country. 

The  factions  parties,  which  felt  their  projects  blasted, 
availed  themselves  ol  the  indefinite  language  which  the 
Assembly  had  used,  and  charged  the  wbofe  body  with 
designs  to  erect  the  colony  into  an  independent  empire. 
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The  American  States^  it  was  asserted^  afforded  them  an 
example  which  they  had  taken  for  their  imitation,  the 
conduct  of  which  they  had  shewn  themselves  disposed  to 
follow,  in  proportion  as  circumstances  should  crown  th^r 
revolt  with  success.  Others,  rather  incredulous  as  to 
these  reports,  were  not  less  violent  in  condemning  the 
measures  of  the  Assembly*  They  contended  that  their 
designs  were  to  throw  the  whole  colony  into  the  hands 
of  the  English,  to  whom  they  pretended  that  it  had  been 
already  fraudulently  sold ;  while  some  went  so  &r  as  to 
assert,  that  they  had  actually  rieceived  forty  millions  of 
livres  as  the  reward  of  their  perfidy,  and  divided  the 
spoils  among  themselves. 

Alarmed  at  these  reports,  which  their  heated  ima^na* 
tions  had  magnified  into  the  most  terrible  realities^  the 
inhabitants  waited  for  no  further  confirmation  of  tkeir 
opinions,  but  instantly  renounced  all  .obedience  to  the 
measures  of  the  Assembly.  Not  satisfied  with  this  decla- 
ration, some  of  the  western  parishes  actually  recalled 
their  representatives;  while  the  inhabitants  of  Cape  Fran- 
cois presented  a  memorial  to  the  Governor,  urging  him 
to  issue  orders  for  the  dissolution  of  the  Assembly^  per- 
haps to  ^^ exert  a  vigour  beyond  the  Iceuoy*  as  the  only 
means  that  were  left  to  preserve  the  colony  from  impencH 
ing  destruction. 

Pcynicr,  actuated  by  different  motive  from  those  which 
had  urged  the  avowed  enemies  of  the  Assembly  to  appeal 
to  his  power,  listened  to  tlieir  requests  with  all  the  ap- 
pearance of  public  concern,  but  m  reality  with  all  the 
private  delight  of  secret  satisfaction.  His  subsequent 
conduct  evinced  that  he  only  waited  for  a  favourable  pre- 
text to  come  to  an  open  rupture,  in  order  to  make  an 
open  avowal  of  his  designs.  Whether  his  machinations 
had  been  secretly  at  work  in  the  Assembly  to  produce 
the  effects  which  were  now  become  apparently  visibly  it 
is  impossible  to  ascertain;  this  much  is  certain,  that  his 
conduct  on  this  occasion  has  not  escaped  censure,  and 
his  subsequent  behaviour  has  given  sanction  to  the 
charge. 

It  happened  at  this  moment  of  ferment  and  danger, 
tliat  a  ship  of  the  line  called  the  Leopard,  lav  in  the 
harbour  of  Port  au  Prince.  She  was  commanded  by  a 
M.  Galisoniere,  a  gentleman  warmly  attached  to  the  in- 
.terests  of  Pcynier  and  Mauduit,  anq  who  manifested  a 
readiness  to  co-operate  with  them  in  their  counter-revo^ 
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hitionary  designs.  Whether  to  coBcert  their  future  mea- 
sures, or  only  to  associate  as  friends,  is  not  certain ;  bat 
whatever  the  cause  might  have  been,  Peynier  and  Mau- 
duit  were  on  board ;  and  the  crew  of  the  Leopard  took 
offence  at  an  entertainment  given  in  the  ship  to  them  and 
the  partisans  of  their  commander,  and  on  a  sudden  with- 
drew from  him  their  accustomed  obedience.  Confusion 
jmmedialely  succeeded  to  order;  so  that  M.  Galisoniere 
was  induced,  from  motives  of  personal  safety,  to  quit  a 
ship  and  crew  he  could  no  longer  command.  Scarcely 
bad  he  lefb  her,  before  the  seamen  declared  themselves 
friendly  to  the  measures  of  the  General  Assembly,  and 
appointed  one  of  their  lieutenants  to  fill  that  place  which 
their  late  commander  had  left. 

The  Assembly,  deeply  sensible  of  this  important  ac- 
quisition, immediately  transmitted  to  the  crew  a  vote  of 
thanks  for  their  patriotic  conduct,  requesting  them,  in 
the  name  of  the  law  and  of  the  king,  to  detain  the  ship, 
and  wait  their  further  orders.  Gratified  with  this  pub- 
lic token  of  approbation,  the  sailors  nailed  the  vote  of 
thanks  they  had  received,  to  the  main-mast,  and  pro- 
mised ol)edience  to  the  Assembly. 

Stimulated  by  these  successes,  the  abetters  of  the  As- 
sembly prepared  for  their  further  defence,  and  seized  the 
powder  magazine  at  Leogane.  The  Governor  perceiv- 
ing the  necessity  of  acting  with  promptitude  and  decision, 
issued  a  proclamation  two  days  afterward,  to  dissolve  the 
whole  body.  In  this  proclamation  he  charged  the  As- 
sembly with  aiming  at  independency;  with  having  trea- 
cherously corrupted  the  crew  of  one  of  his  Majesty's 
ships,  and  detained  her  in  their  service; — and  with  hav- 
ing forcibly  seized  upon  the  magazine.  The  members 
and  all  their  adherents  he  denominated  traitors  to  their 
country,  and  rebels  against  the  king,  .and  the  nation  of 
which  they  professed  themselves  a  part.  At  the  same 
time  he  announced  his  intention  to  employ  what  forces 
he  could  collect  to  defeat  their  designs,  and  to  bringthcm 
as  aggressors  to  condign  punishment,  for  the  onences 
with  which  they  stood  charged.  It  concluded  with  a 
warm  address  to  all  the  civil  and  military  officers,  as 
they  valued  their  allegiance,  to  afford  him,  to  the  utmost 
of  their  potv^r,  their  mutual  co-operation  and  support. 

Hostilities  between  the  contending  factions  now  seemed 
to  be  inevitable;  and  every  step  taken  by  each,  indicated 
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formidable  preparations  for  an  approadiihg  dTil 
Peynier,  doubtful  that  his  force  was  inadequate  to  the 
measures  which  he  proposed,  applied  to  the  Governor  of 
Cuba  for  the  assistance  of  foreign  troops.  In  the  mean* 
while,  he  commissioned  Maiiduit  to  repair  immediately^ 
with  a  strong  detachment,  to  arrest  the  committee  of  die 
Western  Provincial  Assembly,  which,  in  the  exerciM  of 
its  subordinate  functions,  hsd  shewn  a  zealous  attach* 
ment  to  those  measures  which  he  was  determined  to  op* 
pose.  The  members  of  this  committee,  conscious  of  their 
danger,  held  their  consul taticMis  in  the  dead  of  nighf* 
This  was  known  to  Peynier  and  Maoduit;  th^,  there* 
fore,  resolved  to  seize  them  in  the  midst  of  thdr  delibe- 
rations. Mauduit  was  accordmgly  dispatched  to  the 
spot,  with  one  hundred  chosen  soldiers.  Tfarir  measures 
were  concerted  with  the  utmost  secrecy,  and  no  doubt 
was  entertained  of  his  ultimate  success. 

The  Committee,  however,  had  obtained  early  intima- 
tions of  Peynier's  design,  and  had  summoned  the  inhabi- 
tants to  take  up  arms  to  defend  them  iii  their  official  ca- 
pacity. Mauduit,  on  his  arrival,  found  to  his  utter  asto- 
nishment, that  the  party  which  he  had  designed  lo  seize 
by  surprise,  was  encircled  by  four  hundred  of  the  Pk*o- 
vincial  Militia.  A  skirmish  instantly  ensued;  but,  from 
the  disproportion  of  numbers,  Mauduit  was  soon  com- 
pelled to  retire,  after  having  killed  two  men,  and  wounded 
several  others,  without  being  able  to  effect  any  thing 
more  than  the  seizure  of  the  national  colours,  which*  he 
and  his  pai*ty  carried  off  in  triumph.  These,  it  has  been 
asserted,  he  obtained  in  a  fraudulent  manner;  but  whe- 
ther the  charge  were  true  or  false,  it  was  a  circumstance 
which  soon  afterward  cost  him  his  life. 

No  sooner  had  the  tidings  of  die  abo^e  event  reached 
the  ears  of  the  General  Assembly,  than  they  issued  a  ge« 
neral  summons  to  the  inhabitants,  requesting  them  im- 
mediately to  rally  round  their  standard,  to  protect  their 
representatives  from  the  gathering  tempest  whidi  had  al- 
ready begun  to  burst  The  inhabitants  in  general  re- 
ceived this  summons  with  approbation,  and  obeyed  it 
with  the  utmost  alacrity.  The  western  and  southern 
provinces  immediately  furnished  them  with  two  thousand 
men.  The  ship  Leopard  was  brought  firom  Port  au 
Prince  to  co-operate  with  the  land  forces.  Every  exer- 
tion was  made  for  a  most  vigorous  defence.     Opposition 
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<Hily  aerred  to  stralgthen  Iheir  resolutk^s,  and  to  urge 
them  to  the  performtooe  of  those  deeds  which  distinguish 
the  braT#* 

Mauduiti  in  the  meanwhile  wi|8  not  idle^  neither  was 
the  cause  which  he  bad  Spoused  destitute  of  friends.  The 
Provincial  Assembly  of  the  North  declared  itself  in  his 
favour^  and  in  favour  of  the  Grovemor.  This  province 
aent  to  their  assistance  a  party  of  regular  troths;  and 
these  were  joined  by  about  two  hundred  mulattoes.  A 
much  greater  force  was  collected  through  the  different 
provinces  at  the  same  time  by  IVCiudttit)  so  that  on  the 
whole  his  body  became  tf  uly  formidable* 

The  efRision  of  blood  was  now  expected  by  both  par^ 
ties;  the  object  for  whidi  each  was  contending  was  coi»- 
sidcred  as  of  the  last  importance;  and  all  determined 
to  defend  their  principles  to  the  last  extremity.  It  was 
in  this  awful  moment,  even  while  the  sword  was  drawing 
and  preparing  to  be  sheathed  in  the  bowels  of  the  ad*- 
verse  party,  that  a  singular  circumstance  occutred^  which 
created  universal  astonishment^  and  produced  a  momen- 
tary culm. 

The  crew  of  the  Leopard^  actuated  by  a  similar  eccen- 
tricity, to  that  which  had  marked  their  conduct  when 
they  declared  themselves  in  favour  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly»  had  formed  on  a  sudden  a  resolution  to  conduct  the 
ship  to  Europe.  With  these  views  they  brought  her  into 
the  entrance  of  the  bay,  to  acquaint  the  Assembly  with 
their  intended  departure,  and  to  take  from  them  any  dis- 
patches they  might  think  proper  to  forward  to  the  king 
and  National  Assembly.  The  domestic  commotions 
which  had  already  taken  place,  had  considerably  reduced 
their  number  of  members,  and  sickness  had  rendered 
them  still  less.  Not  one  hundred  at  this  time  remained. 
Of  these,  eighty-^ve  formed  a  resolution  in  an  instant  to 
embark  on  board  the  Leopard,  to  repair  in  person  to  the 
mother  country,  and  justify  their  conduct  before  the  king 
and  National  Assembly.  The  majority  of  these  were  fa* 
thers-of  families,  who  could  not  but  perceive  the  gather- 
ing storm,  and  feel  a  more  than  personal  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  those  whom  they  were  about  to  leave  behind. 
To  develope  the  motives  of  human  actions  is  frequently  a 
difficult  task,  but  on  the  present  occasion  only  one  opi- 
nion prevailed.  Their  patriotism,  which  was  too  power- 
ful to  be  shaken  by  domestic  considerations,  was  too 
eonqpicnous  to  be  either  misconstrued  or  overlooked;  this 
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procured  for  them  universal  approbation.  Even  their 
enemies  were  unable  to  withhold  the  tribute  of  respect, 
and  their  friends  contemplated  their  undertaking  with 
emotions  which  no  language  can  adequately  express. 
Their  embarkation  was  viewed  by  all,  as  a  generous  ef- 
fort to  save  their  country  from  the  carnage  which  threat- 
ened to  overwhelm  it,  and  to  avert  impending  desolation. 
Multitudes  of  all  ranks  crowded  tl|e  shores  on  the  day  of 
their  departure;  and  with  tears  of  the  liveliest  sensibility 
invoked  the  Almighty  to  send  them  a  prosperous  voy- 
age, and  a  happy  issue  to  the  object  of  their  negociation. 

On  their  departure,  the  hostile  preparations  were  mu- 
tually suspended  on  both  sides.  A  gleam  of  hope  once 
more  supplanted  that  anxiety  and  solicitude,  which  had 
held  the  dominion  for  some  time  past  A  favourable 
issue  was  the  ardent  desire  of  the  inhabitants.  Things 
once  more  returned  to  their  wonted  channels;  and  even 
Peynier  resumed  with  trembling  reluctance^  the  govern- 
ment which  he  had  partially  abandoned,  to  attempt  an 
establishment  of  the  ancient  despotic  power. 

During  these  transactions,  from  the  first  meeting  of 
the  General  Assembly  to  the  period  when  its  members 
embarked  on  board  the  Leopard,  the  whole  body  of 
Mulattoes,  though  deeply  interested  in  the  issue  of  the 
commotions,  conducted  themselves  with  propriety  and 
peace.  They  had  been  alternately  courted  by  each  party, 
but  they  refused  to  take  a  decided  part  with  either. 
The  lenity  of  the  General  Assembly  towards  them,  had 
disarmed  them  of  resentment,  but  it  had  not  procured 
their  implicit  confidence;  while  the  insinuating  address 
and  munificence  of  Mauduit,  had  flattered  their  expecta- 
tions, without  destroying  their  suspicions.  His  artifices, 
indeed,  had  induced  about  two  hundred  Mulattoes  to 
join  his  party;  but  they  soon  discovered  that  they  had 
acted  with  unjustifiable  precipitation;  and,  to  repair  their 
error,  they  demanded  and  obtained  their  dismission, 
while  marcning  towards  St.  Marc ;  and  returned  in  peace 
to  the  bosoms  of  their  respective  families. 

The  members  of  the  General  Assembly  departed  on 
board  the  Leopard,  on  the  8th  of  August,  1790;  but 
unhappily,  the  peace  which  thev  bequeathed  to  the 
Island,  was  soon  disturbed  througn  a  commotion  which 
arose  from  an  unexpected  quarter.  This  was  the  rebel- 
lion  excited  amon?  the  Mulattoes,  by  James  Oge,  a 
mulattoe^  whose  mother  held  a  considerable  cofiee  plan- 
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lation  about  thirty  miles  from  the  town  of  Cape  Fran- 
cois. 

It  has  been  already  sitated,  that  notwithstanding  the 
degraded  condition  of  the  Mnlattoes,  they  were  permit^ 
ted  to  hold  property  to  any  amount;  and  that  many 
amonff  them  had  amassed  considerable  wealth.  This 
was  the  case  with  the  mother  of  James  Oge^  a  young 
man  whose  conduct  is  entitled  to  censure^  while  his  fate 
demands  commiseration.  Some  time  prior  to  the  events 
of  which  we  now  speak,  he  had  been  sent  to  Paris  for 
the  purpose  of  education,  and  having  entered  into  the 
political  questions  relative  to  the  people  of  colour,  which 
were  violently  agitated,  he  became  inflamed  with  a  con« 
flict  of  passions  at  the  wrongs  which  he  and  his  degraded 
countrymen  were  apparently  destined  to  endure.  His 
reputed  father  was  a  white  planter,  of  some  degree  of 
eminence  and  respectability,  but  he  had  been  dead  for 
several  years.  Oge  was  about  thirty  years  of  age;  his 
abilities  were  far  from  being  contemptible,  but  they  were 
not  equal  to  his  ambition;  nor  were  they  sufficient  to 
conduct  him  through  that  enterprize  in  which  he  unfor* 
tunately  engaged. 

Supported  In  Paris  in  a  state  of  affluence,  he  found  no 
difficulty  in  associating  with  Gregoire,  La  Fayette,  and 
Brissot,  from  whom  he  learnt  the  prevailing  notions  of 
equality;  and  into  the  spirit  of  which  he  incautiously 
entered,  with  all  that  enthusiasm  and  ardour  which  are 
natural  to  the  youthful  mind,  when  irritated  with  unme- 
rited injuries,  and  determined  to  revenge  its  wrongs. 

By  the  factious  characters  with  whom  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  associate,  he  was  easily  induced  to  believe  that 
all  the  Mulattoes  of  St.  Domingo  were  actuated  by  the 
same  principle;  and  only  waited  the  arrival  of  some  ac^ 
tive  leader  to  enable  them,  in  an  effectual  manner,  to 
throw  off  their  yoke,  and  assert. their  rights.  Oge  flat* 
tered  himself  that  he  was  the  person.  His  associates,  to 
cherish  that  idea,  which  he  had  entertained  of  his  own 
abilities,  contriv^  to  procure  for  him  a  lieutenant>colo- 
net's  commission ;  and,  furnished .  with  the  means  which 
were  necessary  to  carry  his  project  into  execution,  he 
embarked  for  North  America  in  the  month  of  July,  to 
purchase  arms  and  ammunition. 

His  scheme^  however,  though  conducted  with  the  ut- 
most apparent  secrecy,  became  public  in  Paris;  and  an 
account  of  his  intentions,  with  even  a  description  and 
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portrait  of  his  peMflti,  was  tranfloiitted  to  8t  Dcaiaga^ 
long  before  he  had  transacted  his  business  on  the  conti^ 
neat,  or  attempted  a  landing  on  the  island.  Bringing, 
however,  with  him  no  train  of  fotlowers,  be  iand^  ui 
secrecy,  and  feond  means  ^  ehide  those  who  were  pre^ 
pared  to  intercept  him;  and  actuaiij  conveyed  the  arms 
4nd  ammnnition  which  he  had  brought  wiui  him,  to  a 
places  which  his  brother,  by  previous  appointment,  had 
prepared  for  their  reception.  The  landing  of  Oge  was 
effected  on  the  12th  of  October  1790,  about  two  months 
after  the  members  of  the  Assembly  had  embarlced  fer 
France.  The  place  whieh  thej  had  chosn  fow^  their 
magasine,  was  at  Gnmd^  Rivievc^  about  fifteen  miles 
from  Cape  Fnincoifl. 

On  hu  arrival,  contrary  to  Ub  e^cpectationa,  he  fMind 
no  party,  either  waiting  to  acknowledge  him  as  thehr 
oomamnder,  or  prepared  to  receive  him.  About  six 
weeks  were  taken  up  with  him  and  hi^two  brothers,  in 
secretly  makinff  proselytes,  and  hunting  after  any,  whom 
they  might  either  dispose  or  find  disposed  to  take  up 
arms.  About  two  hundred  w«pe  at  length  prevailed 
upon  to  rally  round  his  standard.  With  this  inadequate 
Saroa,  he  prepared  to  avow  his  intentions;  and  actnally 
despatched  a  letter  to  Peynier  the  Governor,  in  which, 
afte^  charging  him  with  many  omissions  of  v  duty,  and 
partionlarly  with  the  non-execution  of  the  Code  rioir  % 
be  declared  himself  the  frigid  and  protector  of  the  Mtt" 
kttoes;  and  asserted  dmt,  unless  die  ef^ils  of  which  he 
complained  were  speedily  redressed,  that  be  and  his 
bretfaven  should  resort  to  arms. 

Among  his  military  arrangements,  his  two  brothers 
were  to  act  nader  him,  with  one  Maiit  C^vane,  as  lieu- 
tenants^ while  be  held  the  supreme  command. 

Oge  and  his  brothers,  though  warmly  engaged  in  the 
cause  which  they  had  espoused,  were  bmoQaBe  in  thdr 
dispositions,  and  averse  to  the  bedding  of  blood.  With 
Chavane  the  case  was  totally  diffierent.  Ferooious,  san- 
gninary,  and  oourageous,  he  began  his  carreer  with  acts 
of  violence,  which  it  was  impossible  for  Oge  to  pvevent, 
and  the  two  brothers  of  the  latter  were  easilyprevaikd 
npooi  to  join  him  in  his  petty  depredations.    Inetr  first 

■^ry^WTft^P^T  ■      liWf'WM  H  ■»f'f    fill  I  frr^^— *»*»<»■#■■■'    ■        imi^fiJ    fi"|'  P     "■ 

•  This  wu  a  code  of  laws  ^tabliihcd  by  Louis  XIT.  Ibr  Ike  pro- 
tectioD  and  secaHtj  of  the  blacks. 
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aet  wtts  the  -  mvfder  of  two  wkite  nwi^  wkom  ateident 
threw  id  their  way.  The  Malattoes, .  whom  they  could 
not  prevail  upon  to  revolt,  were  treated  by  th^m  with 
every  i^peeies  of  indignity ;  and  one  man  in  partieiilar) 
who  excused  himaelf  from  joining  tbero,  oa  aecount  of 
hi9  family,  which  consisted  of  a  wife  and  six  children» 
was  deliberately  murdered,  together  with  hi»  wi(e  and 
children. 

The  inhabitants  of  Cape  Francois,  alarmed  »at  these 
otttrages,  which  they  imagined  to  be  perpetrated  by  a 
more  formidable  body  of  revolters  than  really  existed^ 
immediately  took  measures  for  its  suppression.  A 
detachment  of  rq^lar  troops,  with  some  companite  of 
militia,  invested  the  Mulattoe  camp  at  Gifande  Riviere; 
which,  after  making  an  ilUconducted  and  ineflectual 
i^istance,  in  which  many  of  the  Mutattoes  were  killed, 
and  about  sixty  made  prisoners,  was  entirely  brokto  up; 
the  whole  troop  dispersed ;  and  Oge  and  his  officers  were 
obliged  to  take  refuge  in  the  Spanish  part  of  the  island. 
The  principal  part  of.  their  ammuoition  and  inilitarji 
st(Nres,  immediamy  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  tietors. 

The  triampbe  of  the  whites  over  the  vanquished  insur- 
gents, was  such,  that  they  proceeded  from  victory  to 
msult;  and  the  lower  orders  in  particular  discovered 
snch  pointed  animosity  towards  the  Mulattoes  at  larger 
who  had  no  connection  whatever  with  the  rebellion  eS 
Oge,  that  they  became  seriously  alarmed  for  their  own 
personal  safety.  Many  r^etted  that  they  had  not 
joined  the  now  vanquished  party;  while  others,  urged 
by  that  &tal  necessi^  which  frequently  compels  men  to 
fesort  to  desperate  measures,  flew  to  arms;  so  that  several 
camps  were  formed  in  different  parts  of  the  colony^  bj 
far  more  formidable  than  that  of  Oge. 

Hostilities  were,  however,  prevented  from  taking  place, 
through  the  personal  address  of  Mauduit,  in  several 
oonfercfices  which  he  held  with  the  Mulattoe  lehieiii  The 
purport  of  ^ese  negociations  has  never  been  permitted 
to  transpire;-  bat  as  on  ail  occasions  he  found  means 
to  indilce  the  insui^ents  to  disperse,  it  haa  generally 
been  believed  diat  he  obtained  hia  end  through  som» 
didionourable  promises,  which,  while  they  softwned  the 
demands  of  the  Muhittoes  for  the  moment^  awakened 
tlieir  ihture  expectations,  and  in  reality  prepared  them 
for  that  vengeance  which  marked  their  subsequent  con^ 
ddct.    But  wktta  Mandtft  was  buail^  eoqpleyedl  an  patting 
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from  place  to  pXactj  to  induce  the  difoent  peitieBta 
dedftt  from  their  meditated  hostilitiee,  at  Lee  Caye 
severe  skirmiBh  took  place,  in  which  abont  fifty  person 
on  both  sides  lost  their  lives.    His  arrival  prevented  the 
renewal  of  hostilities ;  ,and  the  same  address  which  had 
induced  so  many  parties  of  these  insurgents  to  diq^erse^ 
prevailed  in  this  place  also.    But  in  what  light  soever 
this  rapid  progress  of  peace,   might  be  viewed  by  the 
general  mass  of  the  inhabitants,  the  Mulattoes  considered 
It  as  a  deceitful  calm,  which  preceded  a  general  convul- 
sion, and  their  calculations  were  but  too  sadly  realized 
,by  facts.     Rigaud,  the  Mulattoe  chief,  evMi  after  he  had 
acceded  to  the  plans  of  Mauduit,   felt  no  scruple  in 
declaring— <*  That  no  peace  would  be  permanent  until 
one  class  of  people  had  exterminated  the  other." 

In  the  miftst  of  this  temporary  .calm,  which  the 
fill  address  of  Mauduit  had  occasioned,  the  ill*fated  ii 
bitants  of  St.  Domingo,  were  presented  with  a  fi'esh 
occasion  of  alarm.  The  arrival  of  the  members  of  the 
General  Assembly,  on  board  the  Leopard,  had  been 
anticipated  in  Paris,  through  the  expeditions  infiMination 
of  Pcynier,  whose  arts  and  emissaries  had  been  success- 
fiilly  employed  against  them ;  so  that  they  were  rather 
auFveyed  in  the  light  of  criminals  than  as  the  represent- 
atives of  a  branch  of  the  French  empire.  On  their  first 
arrival  at  Brest,  on  the  18th  of  September,  they  were 
received  in  that  place  with  every  mark  of  respect  due  to 
their  official  dignity.  But  M*  Bamave,  the  minister,  for 
the  West  India  department,  prqudiced  against  them^ 
through  the  representations  of  reynier,  had  prgudged 
their  cause,  and  so  far  condemned  their  condnct,  without 
giving  them  a  hearing,  that  though  they  were  once 
permitted  to  an  audience,  it  was  rather  to  hear  their 
sentence,  than  to  slate  their  complaints,  and  propose 
modes  of  redress. 

Conscious  of  the  injustice  with  which  they  bad  been 
treated,  when  indignantly  dismissed  from  the  bar,  they 
'solicited  a  second  audience,  with  liberty  .  to  eonfiront 
those  who  had  calumniated  their  proceedings  But  this 
reasonable  request  was  refused.  On  the  contraiy,  their 
#hole  oonduct  from  their  first  meeting  at  St.  Marc^  to 
the  time  of  their  embarkation,  founded  solely  on  the 
report  of  their  enemies,  was  censured  with  peculiar 
severity.  They  were  chaiged  with  disaffictiim  towards 
tbe^mptbercouatry,  and  with.  bd»g^eBteJes  to  inabw^ 
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dinatidn  and  govenmmnt.  All  the  decrees  which  they 
liad  passed  were  immediately  annulled ;  they  were  declared 
Sncapable  of  ever  serving  again  in  their  present  official 
caplMJty;  and  to  complete  their  degradation^  they  were 
ordered  tinder  an  arrest,  in  which  state  they  were  to 
ccmtinne,  ^nntil  the  National  Assembly  might  find  time 
to  signify  its  further  pleasure  concerning  them."  The 
conduct  of  Peynier  and  Mauduit  at  the  same  time  was 
highly  applauded;  testimonies  of  approbation  were  ordered 
to  oe  transmitted  to  those  who  had  acted  in  concert  with 
them ;  and  they  were  directed  to  fdrm  a  new  Colonial 
Assembly  on  the  principles  which  had  been  adopted  by 
the  National  Assembly  in  its  decree  of  the  8th  of  Mardi, 
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This  unexpected  medley  of  censure^  approbation,  and 
mandate,  reached  St»  Domingo  in  the  month  of  Novem- 
ber, and  produced  an  efiect  as  immediate  and  a^stonishing 
as  it  was  contrary  to  the  intentions  of  die  Nationiu 
Assembly,  when  it  passed  the  decree.  Mauduit  and  his 
regiment,  became  the  oUects  of  general  detestation, 
because  their  conduct  had  been  applauded  for  actions 
which  the  people  at  large  expected  to  hear  condemned. 
The  mandate  which  ordered  the  calling  of  a  new  Colo- 
nial Assembly,  they  considered  as  a  step  towards  the 
revival  of  the  ancient  despotism ;  while  the  detention  of 
their  legal  representatives  in  a  state  df  arrest,  they  could 
not  but  behold  as  an  attack  on  the  acknowledged  consti- 
tntion  of  the  empire.  The  members  who  were  still  in 
Bans,  they  contended,  were  their  proper  representatives; 
and  several  parishes  absolutely  refused  to  elect  any  others, 
until  the  fate  of  these  was  known. 

In  the  midst  of  these  oommotions,  which  presaged  an 
approaching  tempest,  Pqrnier  resigned  his  office  as 
.  governor,  and  availed  himself  of  the  earliest  opportunity 
to  embark  for  Europe.  His  resignation  was  made  in 
fiivour  of  General  Blanchelande.  The  exchange  gave 
much  satisfiulion ;  but  in  general  it  arose  more  from  the 
removal  of  Peynier,  than  from  the  appointment  of  his 
sueoessor.  Blanchelande  was,  nevertheless,  much  respect- 
ed ;  and  being  in  daily  expectation  of  receiving  an  au^ 
mentation  of  the  forces  und^r  his  command,  both  by 
land  and  sea,  to  enforce  his  authority,  he  entered  upon 
his  office^  with  a  degree  of ,  vigour,  which  seemed  to 
promise  a  speedy  termination  of  the  threatened  disasters^ 
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though  k  night  prow  Iktal  to  toiaa  of  Urn  oantrndii^ 
{actions. 

Hit  first  exercise  of  power  was  towards  the  indismet 
and  anfbrtunale  Oge;  who,  as  has  been  relied  in  a 
preceding  page,  after  the  dispersion  of  his  associates  ia 
arms,  .had  taken  refuge  in  the  Spanish  territories.  The 
demand  which  was  made  on  the  Spanish  Gk>Tenior,  to 
have  him  immediately  delivered  up,  was  peremptory  and 
decisive^  and  urged  an  immediato  compUanoe*  -Oge  and 
his  fellow  officers  were,  therefore,  instantly  seiaed,  and 
given  into  the  hands  of  a  detachment  of  Frendi  troops 
appointed  to  receive  them,  towards  the  ktta-  end  of 
December ;  and  conducted  to  the  jail  of  Cape  Francois^ 
with  the  other  prisoners  who  had  been  previously  taken. 
Shortly  afterward,  a  commission  was  issued  to  bring  them 
to  public  trial,  when,  after  many  tedious  and  protractod 
examinations,  sentence  was  pronounced  upon  mem  in  the 
beginning  o£  March,  1791.  Twenty  of  his  Mlowen^ 
among  whom  was  one  of  his  brothers,  tne  other  mat 
having  been  found,  were  condemned  to  be  hatiged;  but 
a  severer  fate  dwaited  Oge,  and  Chavane^  his  hardy  lieu- 
tenant. They,  were  coi^emned  to  be  broken  alive^  and 
were  actually  left  to  perish  in  that  tonrible  condition  on 
the  wheel. 

Chavanc  met  his  destiny  with  that  undaunted  firmnesa 
which  had  marked  his  life.  He  bore  the  extremity  of  his 
torture  with  an  invincible  resolution,  without  betraying 
the  least  symptom  of  fear,  and  without  uttering  a  groan 
at  his  excruciating  sufferings.  With  C^  the  case  was 
widely  different  When  sentence  was  pronounced  upon 
him,  his  fortitude  abandoned  him  altogether.  He  wept; 
he  solicited  mescy,  in  terms  of  the  most  abiect  humilia- 
tion ;  and  promised,  in  case  his  sentence  could  be  xwversed, 
and  his  life  preserved,  to  make  discoveries  of  the  greatest 
consequence  to  the  colony.  The  utmost  that  his  entree^ 
ties  could  procure  for  him,  was  a  short  respite  of  twenty- 
four  hours ;  after  which  he  was  hurried  to  ezticudon,  and 
left  to' expire  in  the  most  horrid  agonies. 

Hie  spirited  proceedings  of  the  new  Governor  towaids 
Oge,  could  not  but  be  highly  pleasing  to  those  who 
dreaded  an  insurrection  of  the  Midattoes ;  but  such 
instances  of  solitary  justice  were  not  sufficient  to  remofe 
the  unfavourable  impressions  which  the  detention  of  their 
representatives  in  France  had  occasioned.    Reflecting  on- 


file  eandttct  of  Mauduit  tdwardd  thenis  which  the  decree 
of  the  National  Assembly  had  approved  in  the  most 
ittK}oali6e^l  manner,,  they  coald  not  but  recollect  the 
tranaaetion  at  St  Marc,  in  which  he  had  clandestinely 
oarrjed  off  the  colours  belonging  to  the  National  Guards^ 
which  bad  never  been  returned.  This  action  they  conai* 
dered  not  only  as  an  insult  offered  to  the  whole  body,  bat 
«8  one,  which,  having  obtained  the  sanction  of  the 
National  Assembly,  discovered  a  tendency  towards  the  ~ 
r^toration  of  the  ancient  de<ipotism :  while  the  National 
Assembly,  by  applauding  the  measures,  had  so  far  aban«> 
dooed  its  primitive  {)rinciples»  as  to  be  entitled  no  longer 
to  implicit  confidence.  These,  and  similar  thoughts^ 
had  for  a  long  aeason  agitated  their  boaoms,  so  that 
Mauduit  was  privately  marked  out  as  an  object  of  veor 
geance.  The  valour  and  discipline  of  the  jfegiment, 
wluch  he  commanded  at  Port  au  Prince,  they  well  knew; 
and  the  attachment  of  the  troops  to  their  commander, 
was  even  more  than  equal  to  their  discipline  and  valour. 
This  regiment,  actuated  bv  the  example  of  their  com- 
mander, without  being  able  to  develope  his  views,  had 
torn  from  their  hats  the  national  cockade,  and  substi- 
tuted in  its  stead  a  white  feather,  which  was  the  avowed 
ensign  of  rovalty.  These  circumstances  mutually  oo-ope- 
raling,  rendered  both  the  regiment  and  its  commands 
obnoxious  in  the  sight  of  the  whole  army,  and  detestable 
to  such  of  the  inhabitants  as  felt  an  attaichment  to  the 
new  constitution,  from  which  they  beheld  such  an  unjus- 
tiable  dereliction. 

It  happened,  while  these  sentiments  were  operating  in 
secret,  that  the  long  expected  reinforcements  arrived 
from  France.  They  were  sent  by  the  National  Assembly 
and  the  king^  to  enibrce  the  decree  which  applauded  the 
^Mmduct  of  reynier  and  Mauduit,  and  plaoed  under  an 
arrest  .the  representatives  which  had  sailed  to  Europe  in 
the  Leopard.  The  troops  consisted  of  two  battalions  of 
the  vegiments  of  Artoia  and  Normandy.  These  were 
brought  over  in  two  frigates,  Le  Fougueaix  and  Le 
Bovee. 

Prior  to  their  departure  from  France,  or  in  the  coarse 
of  their  passage,  these  troops  had  found  means  to  hold 
an  intercourse  with  the  crew  of  the  Leopard;  the  o(Hise- 
quence  of  which  was,  that  they  had  imbibed  their  spirit, 
and  fully  entered  into  their  views.  Scarcely  had  they 
landed  at  Port  au  Prince,  before  they  manifested  the 
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same  hosdlitv  towards  Maaduit  and  his  regiment^  ts  bnd 
been  shewn  by  the  other  troops  on  the  island,  and  more 
particularly  so  by  the  National  Onards*  The  white 
feather  which  they  had  assumed  out  of  respect  to  Maadmt, 
was  surveyed  by  the  new  battalions  as  a  badge  of  tber 
perfidy,  and  as  an  evidence  that  they  were  unworthy  rf 
any  intercourse. 

Mortified  at  being  treated  with  sullen  indignity,  where 
they  had  both  courted  and  expected  an  alliance^  the 
regiment  of  Mauduit  felt  themselves  both  abandoned  and 
despised.  The  cause  could  not  be  a  secret  They 
reproached  themselves  with  having  been  duped  by  the 
artifices  of  their  idolized  commander,  and  both  officers 
and  men  surveved  him  with  detestation,  as  being  the 
author  of  their  aisgrace.  The  white  feather  was  instantly 
pulled  firom  their  nats,  and  spumed  fi:om  them  inth  the 
most  active  indignation;  murmurs  and  discontent  had 
taken  the  place  of  confidence  and  approbation ;  and  secret 
hisses  indicated  an  approaching  convulsion,  which  threat- 
ened their  commanaer's  life. 

Mauduit  quickly  perceived  the  change  which  had  taken 
plaoe^  and  felt  in  a  moment  all  the  cumger  of  his  sitoa- 
tion.  He  beheld  a  tempest  gathering,  which  he  knew 
must  shortly  burst ;  and,  more  solicitous  for  the  safety  of 
his  friends  man  his  own,  communicated  his  apprdienuona 
to  Blanchelande  the  governor,  and  advised  him  to  remove 
with  his  family  to  Cape  Francois.  Blanchelande^  instead 
of  attempting  to  avert  the  sathering  storm,  meanly  availed 
himself  of  the  advice,  and  lefl  Mauduit  to  encounter  the 
danger  alone- 
Anxious  to  rqpiin  that  confidence  which  he  had  lost^ 
Mauduit  propo^  to  his  men,  to  carry  with  his  own 
hands,  the  colours  which  he  had  taken  from  the  National 
Gruards,  to  the  church  in  which  they  had  forroerlv  been 
deposited ;  but  at  the  same  time  he  told  them,  that  he 
looked  to  them  for  support,  to  protect  him  from  personal 
injury.  To  the  grenadiers  he  delivered  a  parUcmar  har- 
rangue  on  the  occasion,  and  they  in  reply  promised  to 
protect  him  with  their  lives.  The  following  day  he 
marched  at  their  head  with  the  colours,  to  make  the 
proposed  atonement,  accompanied  by  a  numerous  tram 
of  spectators.  The  colours  were  deposited  in  the  church, 
as  had  been  proposed,  but  as  he  was  turning  towards  his 
troops,  one  of  them  exclaimed  in  an  audible  voice,-— 
**  You  must  ask  pardon  of  the  National  Troops  on  your 
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kneesJ*  Mauduit  started  back  with  indignity  at  the  pro* 
poflal;  and  being  more  solicitous  to  preserve  his  honour 
dian  hb  life,  opened  his  bosom  to  tneir  weapons.  His 
iaithless  soldiers,  regardless  of  the  promise  which  they 
had  made  on  the  preceding  day,  rushed  violently  upon 
him.  His  bosom  was  pierced  in  an  instant,  with  a  hun- 
dred bayonets,  and  he  fell  covered  with  wounds  and 
blood*  Not  satisfied  with  having  deprived  him  of  his  life, 
they  mangled  his  body  in  a  most  shocking  manner,  treat- 
ing it  with  every  indignant  indecency,  that  ferocious  inge- 
nuity could  devise.  From  mutilating  hid  body,  they 
proceeded  to  demolish  his  house,  and  to  destroy  everv 
thing  with  which  they  could  associate  his  name.  It  is 
neeoless  to  add,  that  they  were  but  too  successful  in  their 
diabolical  intentions. 

Their  career  of  infamy,  however,  was  but  short  The 
difierent  regiments,  whose  applauses  they  solicited  by 
these  atrocious  deeds,  viewed  them  with  more  than  com- 
mon detestation ;  and  the  inhabitants,  petrified  with  asto- 
iHshment  at  their  daring  enormities,  transferred  that 
odium  with  ^hich  they  had  been  accustomed  to  view 
Mauduit,  from  him  to  themselves,  so  that  they  now  bore 
a  double  load.  Faithless  and  detestable,  they  found  them- 
selves deserted  by  all,  as  unworthy  of  either  confidence  or 
intercourse,  and  in  this  condition  they  were  compelled  to 
lay  down  their  arms,  after  which  they  were  sent  prisoners 
to  France^  but  in  what  manner  they  met  the  reward  of 
their  demerit,  cannot  now  be  as^rtained.  Aflairs  of 
greater  magnitude  at  this  time  occupied  the  attention  of 
the  distracted  government,  and  their  crimes  were  eclipsed 
by  the  still  greater  enormities  of  others. 
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Effects  prodncMd  in  France  b^  the  ddath  of  Oge^*^Pro^ 
ceedings  of  the  National  Assembly  in  relation  to  ike 
Midattoes. — Insurrection  among  the  Negro  Slaves. — 
Horrid  depradations  committed  by  them. — Instances  of 
barbaifity^ — Instance  q/Jldeliti/* — Progress  of  destruction 
during  the  first  two  mofrtAs.^—Insurgents  increase  in 
number^  akd  extend  their  ravages. — MtUattoes  menace 
Port  au  Prince. — Tmce^  or  coneordafy  agreed  on. — 
Decree  of  the  1 5th  of  May ^  acknamledged  and  admitted 
by  the  Whites.-^National  Assembly  repeals  the  Decree 
in  France^  in  the  moment  ti  was  admitted  by  the  Colo^ 
TUSts.'^Both  parties  again  resort  to  arms.-^The  Mu* 
lattoes  set  fire  to  Port  au  Prince* — General  battle. — 
Instance  ^  inhumanity  committed  by  the  Whites. — 
Metcdiated  by  the  Mulattaes. 

• 

While  these  private  assassinatioosi  which  have  been 
noticed  in  the  preceding  chapter,  were  taking  place  in 
St.  Domingo,  the  factions  in  France  were  successfully 
employed  in  making  preparations  for  more  extensive 
scenes  of  desolation  and  horror.  To  examine  intentions 
is  in  general  a  difficult  task;  it  is  much  easier  to  detail 
facts,  tnan  to  develope  motives.  The  society  of  Amis  des 
Noi?'s  exerted  themselves  so  strenuously  in  the  cause  of 
what  was  deemed  by  the  planters  and  their  friends, 
*^  impracticable  reformation,''  as  to  produce  consequences 
which  will  continue  to  be  remembered  witli  detestation 
and  sorrow.  They  were,  it  is  true,  occasionally  divided 
among  themselves,  but  the  party  which  eventually  proved 
most  fatal,  finally  prevailed. 

It  was  evident  at  tiiis  time^both  from  facts  and  appear- 
ances,   that  the  whole   body  of  Mulattoes  was  much 
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disposed  to  peace*  Some  among  them  had,  indeed^ 
eccasionally  taken  up  an^a,  but  it  was  a  measure  which 
they  adbpted  more  frequently  from  necessity  than  choice. 
They  demanded  a  melioration  of  their  condition,  but 
manifested  latterly,  not  much  solicitude  as  to  the  channel 
through  Which  it  came.  Their  friends,  however,  who 
advocated  their  cause  in  France,  were  of  a  different  opi- 
nion ;  they  were  more  solicitous  for  the  mode  than  the 
object ;  and  finally  lost,  through  contending  for  a  punc 
tilio  of  rights  the  ultimate  blessing  for  which  rights  are 
rendered  valuable. 

M.  Bamave,  the  president  of  the  Colonial  Committee 
in  France,  had  strenuously  contended  for  the  rights  of 
the  people  of  colour,  but  from  the  consequences  which 
he  saw  impending,  he  not  only  relinquished  the  contest^ 
but  delivered  it  publickly  as  his  opinion,  *'  that  any  fur-* 
ther  interference  of  the  mother  country  in  the  quesdon^ 
agitated  between  the  whites  and  them,  would  be  produce 
tive  of  the  most  fatal  effects."  <'  There  are  enthusiasts 
(says  Mr.  Edwards)  in  politics,  as  well  as  in  religion, 
ana  it  commonly  happens  with  fanatics  in  each,  that  the 
recantation  of  a .  few  of  their  number,  serves  only  to 
strengthen  the  errors,  and  animate  the  purposes  of  the 
rest"  This  in  reality  was  the  case  with  Gregoire,  La 
Fayette^  Brissot,  and  others.  These  zealous  reformers 
grew  more  determined,  as  they  felt  a  dereliction  in  their 
party,  and  displayed  their  eloquence  in  the  most  fasci- 
nating manner,  on  those  topics  which  received  a  sane* 
tion  m>m  popular  opinion. 

The  tragical  death  of  tlie  unfortunate  Oge,  who  had 
been  well  known  in  Paris,  reached  the  city  in  this  critical 
moment,  and  inflamed  ^tlie  public  mind  against  the 
planters  almost  to  madness.  Nothing  was  heard,  but 
invective  and  execrations ; — the  scale  of  popular  opinion 
preponderated  decidedly  against  them ;  and  for  some 
time  they  were  unable  to  appear  in  public,  either  to  apo- 
logize for  the  conduct  of  their  brethren,  or  to  state  the 
justice  of  their  claims.  To  keep  alive  that  resentment 
which  had  been  awakened,  a  tragedy  was  formed  on-  the 
dyin^  agonies  of  Og^e,  and  the  theatres  of  Paris  conveyed 
the  tidings  of  his  exit  to  all  ranks  of  people. 

Brissot  and  Gregoire,  availing  themselves  of  this  auspi- 
cious moment,  brought  the  case  of  the  Mulattoes  before 
the  National  Assembly,  the  members  of  which,  through 
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die  enthusiasm  of  the  moment,  hectoie  the  undes^ed 
instruments  of'  the  evils  whicl\  ensued. 

I3y  a  previous  decrelB  of  the  National  Assembly,  dated 
March  the  8th,  1790,  of  which  we  have  given  some 
account,  they  bad  declared,  ^^That  it  was  never  tfa^ 
intention  to  subject  the  colonies  to  laws  which  were 
incompatible  with  their  local  establishments,  nor  to  include 
the  interior  government  of  them  in  a  constitution  which 
they  had  framed  for  the  mother  country.  And  that  they 
would  not,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  cause  any  inno- 
vation to  be  made  in  any  system  of  commerce,  in  which 
the  colonists  were  already  engaged."  With  this  decree,  was 
transmitted  to  the  Governor  of  St.  Doming  a  chapter  of 
instructions,  which  was  professedly  designed  to  enforce  a 
due  observance  of  it.  This  chapter  contained  eighteen 
articles,  one  of  which,  relating  to  the  formation  of  a 
Colonial  Assembly,  experssed  Uie  following  sentiments : 
**  That  CT«ty  person  of  the  age  of  twenty-five  and  up- 
wards, possessing  property,  or  having  resided  two  years 
in  the  colony,  and  paid  taxes,  should  be  permitted  to 
vote  in  the  formation  of  the  Colonial  Assembly."  Whe^ 
ther  the  Mulattoes  were  compreliended  under  this  article 
or  not,  became  soon  after  a  subject  of  much  dispute^  and 
a  &vourable  opportunity  now  presented  itself -of  bringing 
this  agitated  question  to  a  final  and  solemn  issue. 

The  Mulattoes  in  St.  Domingo,  their  friends  in  Paric^ 
and  particularly  the  Society  of  Amis  des  Noirsj  uniformly 
contended,  that  as  they  w*ere  not  expressly  excepted, 
they  were  virtually  included  in  tlve  decree;  while  on  the 
contrary,  those  who  opposed  their  interests,  insisted, 
that  the  decree  and  instructions  werat.founded  upon 
ancient  usage,  in  which  this  class  was  not' included,  and 
Consequently  that  the  Mulattoes  had  no'  l^al  claim  to 
vote.  Thus  matters  hung  in  a  sus|>(»ded  state^  from  the 
passing  of  the  decree  in  March,  1790,  during  that  year, 
and  through  the  beginning  of  1791 ;  when  the  Mulattoes 
'  of  St.  Domingo,  not  altogether  satisfied  with  the  activity 
of  their  friends  in  Europe,  sent  del^ates  to  Paris,  to 
demand  from  the  National  Assembly,  an  explanation  of 
the  questionable  instructions  which  they  had  previously 
sent. 

It  was  early  in  the  month  of  Mny,  1791,  that  this 
celebrated  question  was  brought  before  the  National 
Assembly,   by  Abbe  Gregoire,  who  demanded  for  the 
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Mulattoes,  all  the  rights  and  immunities  which  the  white 
inhabitants  had  been  accustomed  to  enjoy.  The  elo« 
quence  displayed  on  the  occasion,  will  be  lon^  remem- 
bered, the  public  mind  had  been  prepared  for  the 
direction  it  was  to  take;  the  necessity  of  the  measure  for 
which  OreMire  contended,  was  enforcod  by  facts,  which 
a  state  of  slavery  or  degradation  rarely  fails  to  produces, 
and  the  whole  was  finished  with  an  affecting  recital  of  the 
death  of  Ofz^. 

Amidst  the  general  ardour  with  which  the  cause  of  the 
Mulattoes  was  pleaded,  a  few  attempted  to  stem  the  tor- 
rent, by  venturing  to  predict  the  ruin  of  the  colonies. 
**  Perish  the  colofiiesy'*  exclaimed  Robespierre  in  reply, 
•* rather  than  sacrifice  one  iota  of  our  principles.'  The 
sentiment  was  reiterated  amidst  the  applauses  of  an 
enthusiastic  senate;  and  the  National  Assembly,  forgetting 
its  former  acts,  as  well  as  the  definition  of  its  former 
principles,  decreed  on  the  15th  of  May,  1791,  ^^That 
the  people  of  colour,  resident  in  the  French  colonies,  and 
born  of  free  parents,  were  entitled  to,  as  of  right,  and 
should  be  allowed  the  enjoyment  of  all  the  privileges  4if 
French  citizens; — that  they  i^ould  have  votes  in  the 
choice  of  representatives,  and  be  eligible  to  seats  both  in* 
the  parochial  and  colonial  assemblies." 

The  Colonial  Committee  no  sooner  learnt  that  these 
decisive  steps  had  been  taken  by  the  National  Assembly, 
than  the  meiyliers  declared  their  office  useless,  and 
resolved  to  decline  any  further  attempts  to  preserve  the 
colonies.  The  colonists  who  resided  in  the  mother 
country,  heard  the  contents  of  the  decree  of  the  fifteenth, 
with  indignation  and  amazement.  But  in  the  island,  as 
soon  as  it  became  known,  the  planters  for  a  moment 
sunk  into  a  state  of  torpor,  and  appeared  petrified  into 
statues.  *^ 

Immediately  on  the  passing  of  the  new  decree  in 
France,  three  commissioner^  were  appointed  by  the 
National  Assembly,  or  rather  urged,  to  repair  to  the 
spot,  armed  witii  sufficient  force  to  see  it  carried  into  full 
execution.  These  commissioners  had  been  appointed  in 
the  preceding  February,  to  sail  thither  to  inspect  the 
various  regulations  which  had  been  introduced;  but  their 
departure  nad  been  delayed,  through  different  causes,  till 
the  present  time.  The  decree  of  the  15th  of  May,  was, 
however,  of  too  much  importance  to  be  surveyed  with 
imliffei:ence;   it,   therefore,  became  a  motive  with  the 
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AflsemblV)  to  hasten  their  embarkatibn.  Several  months 
nevertheless,  elapsed  in  making  tedious  preparations;— • 
months  which  will  be  ever  memorable  in  tiie  annals  of  St. 
Domingo,  for  carnage,  and  such  species  of  inhumanity^ 
as  the  most  savage  nations  have  scarcely  been  able  ta 
rival,  and  which  load  even  the  whole  mass  of  human 
nature  with  inexpiable  disgrace. 

A  knowledge  of  this  memorable  decree  reached  the 
island  in  the  month  of  June^  at  a  time  when  the  white 
inhabitants  were  harmonious  in  nothing,  but  in  opposing 
the  Mulattoes.  The  arrival  of  this  important  intelligence 
produced  an  immediate  suspension  of  their  domestic 
feuds ;  their  local  animosities  were  swallowed  up  by  what 
appeared  to  them  an  evil  of  much  gireater  magnitude, 
which  acted  as  a  cement  to  all  parties ; — an  evd  which 
induced  them  to  consolidate  their  powers,  and  to  unite  in 
hostility  against  their  mother  country,  and  the  people  of 
colour  whose  cause  she  had  espoused.  Even  the  prepara- 
tions which  had  been  making  for  the  celebration  of  the 
revolutionary  anniversary  were  thrown  aside; — the  civic 
oath  was  treated  with  contempt; — an  embargo  was  kid 
on  all  the  vessels  in  the  harbour; — tumult  succeeded  to 
subordination; — and  even  a  proposal  was  made  in  the 
Northern  Provincial  Assembly,  to  hoist  the  British 
standard  in  the  room  of  the  national  colours*  Resolu- 
tions crouded  upon  resolutions,  to  renounce  at  once  all 
connection  with  a  country,  that  had  placed  the  rights  of 
the  Mulattoes  upon  an  equal  footing  with' their  own. 

The  Mulattoes,  become  criminal  from  their  colour, 
were  obliged  to  flee  in  every  direction.  Their  houses 
GoulJ  no  longer  afford  them  any  safety,  and  in  the 
streets  they  were  threatened  to  be  shot  Many  retired 
with  their  fiunilies,  from  their  habitations,  without  know- 
ing even  whither  they  were  going,  and  were  compelled 
to  find  a  sanctuary  in  the  woods.  No  crime,  indeed,  was 
even  imputed  to  them  at  this  juncture;  they  became 
offensive  to  their  more  selfish  Heighbours,  because  the 
National  Assembly  had  espoused  their  cause,  and  because 
their  blood  retained  some  vestiges  of  an  African  taint. 

Blanchelande  the  Governor,  beheld  these  commotions 
with  a  palsied  solicitude.  He  foresaw  the  evils  which 
were  ready  to  burst  upon  the  island,  without  having  it  in 
his  power  to  apply  either  a  preventative  or  a  remedy. 
As  a  representative  of  the  king^  his  authority  expired  with 
ihe  arrivri  of  the  decree  of  the  1 5  tb  of  May,  and  the 
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atmost  that  lay  in  his  power,  was  to  transmit  to  France^ 
a  genuine  picture  of  the  scenes  with  which  he  felt  himself 
encircled,  and  to  anticipate  the  horrors  which  he  saw 
impending  over  the  colony. 

The  first  step  which  was  taken  by  the  white  inhabi- 
tants, after  the  frenzy  of  the  moment  had  given  place  to 
more  deliberate  reflection,  was  to  summons  a  new  General 
jissembly.  These  met  at  Leogane  on  the  9th  of  August, 
1791,  to  the  number  of  one  hundred  and  seventy-six. 
Their  proceeding  were  much  cooler  than  might  have 
been  expected,  from  men  under  their  prejudices  and 
apparent  wrongs.  From  Leogane  they  found  it  prudent 
to  remove  to  Oipe  Francois,  in  which  place  they  proposed 
to  open  their  session,  and  to  enter  upon  public  business 
on  the  25th  of  the  same  month.  In  the  meanwhile,  to 
promote  as  much  as  possible  the  public  tranquillity,  the 
Grovemor  pledged  himself  in  the  most  solemn  manner, 
'*  that  die  decree  of  the  15th  of  May  should  be  suspended 
for  a  season  in  its  execution,  whenever  it  officially  reached 
his  hands." 

The  ferment,  notwithstanding  this  concession,  conti- 
nued to  increase,  and  the  Mulattoes  were  menaced  with 
destruction,  which,  indeed,  appeared  almost  inevitable. 
To  shield  themselves  from  unprovoked  aggression,  and 
to  be  prepared  for  their  defence  in  the  approaching 
extremity,  many  parties  among  them  took  up  arms,  but 
no  act  of  hostility  was  committed.  The  whites  directing 
their  attention  to  the  new  General  Assembly  which  was 
expected  to  meet  in  a  few  days,  hoped  to  obtain  from 
that  august  body,  a  redress  of  all  their  grievances.  The 
Mulattoes  were^  therefore,  permitted ,  to  arm  in  difierent 
places  without  molestation,  which  affords  a  strong  inti- 
mation,' that  the  whites  were  not  in  the  least  apprehen- 
sive of  tlieir  intentions  to  commence  o£fensive  war.  In 
these  calculations  they  were  not  mistaken ;  but  a  more 
awful  mine,  surcharged  with  combustibles,  was  at  that 
moment  on  the  eve  of  an  explosion. 

Among  the  various  transactions  which  had  taken  plac^ 
both  in  the  island  and  in  the  mother  country,  little  or  no 
notice  had  been  taken  of  the  condition  of  the  slaves* 
Their  sufferings  had,  indeed,  been  occasionallv  introf 
duced  to  give  energy  to  an  harangue,  or  to  en&rce  the 
necessity  of  a  general  reformation ;  but  their  situation 
was  passed  by  as  a  subject  that  could  obtain  no  advocate, 
wd  that  admitted  of  no  repress.    The  negroes,  sensible 
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of  their  state^  of  their  numbers,  &nd  perhaps  of  daBir 
powers,  resohred,  amidst  the  general  concision,  to  assert 
their  freedom,  and  l^islate  for  theoiselves.  Uniortu* 
nately  they  had  learnt  irom  the  contentions  both  of  their 
white  and  coloured  masters,  that  yiolence  became  even 
necessary  to  prosperity.  This,  therefore,  fiiiling  in  with 
.their  judgments  and  their  feelings,  determined  the  method 
which  they  resolved  to  adopt,  as  it  at  once  aflbrded  tli^n 
gratification,  and  promised  them  success*  Their  mea- 
sures were  no  sooner  concerted,  than  they  were  carried 
into  eflect. 

It  was  early  on  the  morning  of  the  23d  of  Ai^^s^ 
1791,  two  days  before  the  meeting  of  the  new  Assembly 
at  Cape  Francois,  that  a  confused  report  began  to  drcu- 
late  tiirough  the  city,  that  the  nefrroes  in  some  of  the 
adjacent  parishes  were  in  a  state  of  insurrection ; — ^that 
they  were  murdering  the  white  inhabitants,  and  consnm- 
ing  with  fire,  what  the  sword  had  spared.     A  rqf>ort  of  so 
serious  a  nature  could  not  fail  to  spread  a  general  alarm. 
It  was  credited  by  the  timid,  despised  by  the  fearless, 
but  was  deeply  interesting  to  all.     Every  'hour,  however, 
brought  with  it  fresh  rumours ;  the  indolent  were  called 
from  their  beds ;  fresh  intelligence  confirmed  that  which 
had  just  preceded  it;  a  goieral  ferment  prevailed  on  the 
occasion ;  so  that  before  sun-rising  it  became  the  belief 
of  all.     The  arrival  of  a  few  half-breathless  fugitives,  con- 
firmed the  melancholy  tidings;   they  had  just  escaped 
from  the  scene  of  desolation  and  carnage,  and  hastened 
to  the  town  to  b^  protection,  and  to  communicate  the 
fiital  particulars. 

From  diese  fugitives  it  vras  learnt,  that  the  insurrec- 
tion began  among  the  negroes  5n  a  plantation  called  Noe, 
in  the  pai'ish  of  Acul,  not  more  than  nine  miles  from 
Cape  Francois.  These,  it  appeared,  in  the  dead  of  the 
ni^rt,  had  assembled  together,  and  massacred  evexy 
branch  of  their  mast^s  family  that  fell  in  their  way. 
From  hence  they  proceeded  to  the  next  adjoining  plan- 
tation, where  they  acted  in  the  same  manner,  aira  aug- 
nented  their  numbers  by  the  slaves  whom  the  murder  of 
tfieir  master  had  apparently  liberated.  On  several  plan- 
tations they  pursued  a  similar  mode  of  conduct;  still 
recruiting  their  forces  in  proportion  to  the  murders  which 
they  committed,  and  extending  their  devastations  as  their 
numbers  increased.  On  one  of  these  plantations  they 
bad  preserved  the  surgeon,    whom  they  compiled  to 
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accompany  them,  to  render  hts  profeasional  assistance,  m 
case  any  accident  should  befel  t^iem  in  their  depreda* 
lions.  From  the  plantation  of  M.  Fla^Ue,  they  carried 
off  the  wife  and  three  daughters  of  the  attorney,  after 
murdering  him  before  their  faces.  These  they  preserved 
for  the  purpose  of  grat;ifying  their  brutal  appetites.  In 
many  cases,  the  white  women  were  rescued  from  death 
with  the  same  horrid  intentions,  and  were  compelled  to 
suffer  violation  on  the  mangled  bodies  of  their  murdered 
husbands,  friends,  or  brothers,  to  whom  they  had  been 
clinging  for  protection. 

The  return  of  day-light,  for  which  those  who  had 
escaped  from  the  sword,  anxiously  waited,  to  shew  them 
the  full  extent  of  their  danger,  was  anticipated  by  the 
flames  which  began  to  kindle  in  every  direction.  The 
shrieks  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  spreading  of  the  con- 
flagration, occasionally  intercepted  by  colums  of  smoke 
which  were  beginning  to  ascend,  formed  the  mournful 
spectacle  which  appeared  through  a  vast  extent  of  eoiin- 
try,  when^he  day  began  to  dawn.  It  was  now  but  too 
visible  that  the  insurrection  of  the  negroes  was  general, 
and  that  their  measures  had  been  preconcerted,  on  which 
account  their  revolt  became  more  dangerous. 

The  negix>es  on  the  plantation  of  a  M.  Gidlilbt  had 
been  treated  with  such  remarkable  tenderness,  that  dieir 
happiness  in  their  situation  became  proverbial.  These^ 
it  was  presumed,  had  retained  their  ndeGty ;  and,  full  of 
this  persuasion,  M.  Odeluc,  tlie  agent  of  the  plantatioii, 
who  was  a  member  of  the  General  Assembly,  determined 
to  visit  ihem  at  the  head  of  a  few  soldiers,  to  lead  them 
against  the  insurgents.  He  went  accordingly;  but  found 
on  his  arrival,  that  they  also  had  hoisted  the  ensign  of 
rebellion,  and  had  actually  erected  for  their  stanaard, 
the  body  of  a  white  infanty  that  they  had  impaled  on  a 
stake.  AL  Odeluc  had  the  misfortune  to  find  himself 
surrounded  with  enemies  instead  of  friends.  To  retreat 
was  impossible.  He  was  attacked  and  murdered  without 
mercy.  His  companions  shared  the  same  fate;  all  except 
two  or  three,  who  escaped  by  instant  flight,  to  add  their 
tale  to  the  list  of  woes. 

The  Governor  immediately  called  the  inhabitants  to 
arms,  and  the  General  Assembly  gave  him  the  command 
of  the  National  Guards.  The  women  and  children  were 
instantly  sent  on  board  some  ships  in  the  harbour,  and 
preparations  were  made  for  marching  against  the  rebels. 
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Some  negroes  in  town  were  instantly  secured,  from  an 
apprehension  that  they  were  either  in  connection  with 
those  that  were  in  arms,  or  that  they  would  seize  as  scan 
as  possible,  an  opportunity  of  joining  diem. 

The  lower  oiders  of  the  whites,  exasperated  at  the 
calamity  which  they  beheld,  without  even  knowing  the 
cause,  were  proceeding  to  wreak  their  vengeance  on  tbe 
Mulattoes;  these,  therefore,  were  compellra  to  apply  to 
the  Assembly  for  protection.  To  manifest  their  aversion 
to  the  insurrection  which  all  beheld,  they  proposed,  to 
take  up  arms  and  march  against  the  insuir^;enta,  and  to 
leave  their  wives  and  children  as  pledges  ortheir  fidelity. 
Their  overture  was  accepted ;  and  they  joined  their  forces 
accordingly  with  those  which  had  been  previously 
enroUed.  From  the  ships  also,  the  Governor  collected 
what  seamen  could  possibly  be  spared ;  and  the  remaining 
part  of  that  day  was  spent  in  bringing  the  motley  mass 
into  some  suboraination. 

Through  the  succeeding  night,  cama^  and  conflagra- 
tion went  hand  in  hand,  Uie  latter  of  which  became  more 
terrible,  from  the  glare  which  it  cast  upon  the  surround- 
ing darkness.  The  next  morning  a  detachment  was  sent 
under  the  command  of  M.  de  Touzard  to  the  plantation 
of  M.  Latour,  at  which  place  a  body  of  about  four  thou- 
sand rebel  negroes  had  assembled.  By  attacking  these 
with  impetuosity  and  vigour,  they  hoped  to  strike  terror 
into  the  redt  But  in  Uiis  their  designs  were  unsuccess- 
ful. The  insurgents  were  prepared  to  receive  the  onset, 
and  to  supply  with  numbers  what  they  wanted  in  disci- 
pline and  arms.  They  were  attacked  with  considerable 
bravery,  and  vast  numbers  were  slain ;  but  their  defici- 
encies were  supplied  in  more  than  a  double  proportion  to 
those  who  fell,  so  that  Touzard  found  conquest  receding 
from  him  in  the  midst  of  his  success.  In  short,  after 
sustaining  an  unequal  conflict,  he  was  compelled  to 
retreat,  and  leave  them,  in  blood  and  triumph,  the  mas- 
ters of  the  field.  ' 

Tlie  city  of  Cape  Francois  was  at  this  time  in  a 
defenceless  condition,  and  serious  apprehensions  were 
entertained  for  its  safety.  The  insurgents,  however,  were 
not  acquainted  with  its  particular  exposure  to  danger, 
and,  therefore,  made  no  attack.  They  contented  them- 
selves with  pursuing  their  original  plan,  to  strengtfien 
their  party  by  extending  the  havoc,  murder,  and  desola- 
tion, which  every  where  marked  their  progress. 
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The  Governor  proceeded  immediately  to  put  the  town 
in  a  state  of  defence;  and  all  the  inhabiunts,  without  dis- 
tinction, were  called  upon  to  labour  at  the  fortifications* 
Messengers  were  dispatched  to  all  the  remotest  plao^ 
both  by  sea  and  land,  to  which  any  communication  was 
open,  to  apprize  the  people  of  their  danger,  and  to  give 
them  timely  notice  tp  prepare  for  their  defence*  Through 
the  promptitude  with  which  they  acted,  a  chain  of  posts 
was  mstantly  established,  and  sesveral  camps  were  formed. 
This  for  a  short  season  checked  the  progress  of  the 
revolters;  but,  unhappily,  they  gathered,  strength  with- 
out extending  their  frontiers,  ana  found  a  sufficiency  of 
employment  in  ravaging  the  extensive  territory  which 
ihey  had  already  in  their  possession. 

The  revolt  was  now  found  to  be  more  general  than  was 
first  imagmed.  The  negroes,  as  if  impeUed  by  one  com- 
mon instmct,  seemed  to  catch  the  contagion  without  any 
visible  communication.  Danger  became  every  day  more 
and  more  conspicuous;  insomuch  so,  that  an  embargo 
was  laid  on  all  die  shipping,  to  secure  to  the  inhabitants 
a  retreat,  in  case  of  the  last  extremity. 

Among  the  diilerent  camps  which  had  been  formed, 
there  was  one  at  Grande  Riviere,  and  another  at  Don- 
don*  Both  of  these  were  attacked  by  a  body  of  negroes, 
and  some  Mulattoes,  whom  they  had  either  induced  or 
compelled  to  join  them.  The  conflict  was  long  and 
bloody;  numbers  at  length  prevailed;  and  the  whites, 
after  having  lost  upwards  of  one  hundred  of  their  compa- 
mon%  were  obliged  to  take>refuge  in  the  Spanish  domi- 
nions. By  this  victory  an  extensive  tract  fell  into  their 
bands;  nothing  remained  to  counteract  their  ravages,' 
but  the  shrieks  and  tears  of  the  sufiering  fiigitives,  and 
these  in  general  were  permitted  to  plead  m  vain. 

The  instances  of  barbarity  practised  by  them,  can  have 
no  other  effect,  than  to  excite  the  reader's  compassion 
for  the  unhappy  sufferers,  and  indignation  at  the  perpe- 
trktors  of  the  dee^s.  The  recital  oi4i  few  will,  however, 
serve  to  mark  the  ferocity  of  their  dispositions* 

<<  They  seized  a  Mr.  Blen,  an  officer  of  the  police, 
and  having  nailed  him  alive  to  one  of  the  gates  of  his 
plantation,  chopped  off  his  limbs  one  by  one  with  an 


<^  A  poor  man  named  Robert,  a  carpenter  by  trader 
endeavouring  to  conceal  himself  from  the  notice  of  the 
xebels,   was  discovered  in  his  hiding  place,    and  the 
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savages  deetftred  tlWit  hs  should  die  in  ike  w^  ^ki$  oeca* 
pation  r  accordingly  they  bound  him  between  two  boards 
and  deliberately  saWed  hitii  asunder. 

^<  All  the  white  abd  even  the  Mulattoe  citildren,  whoae 
fathers  had  not  jofined  in  the  revolt,  were  niBrdered  with- 
out exception,  frequently  before  their  eyes«  or  dingiiw 
to  the  bosofne  of  their  mothatk  Young  women  of  aU 
ranks  were  first  violated  by  a  whole  troop  of  barbarian^ 
and  then  generally  put  to  death.  Some  of  them  were^ 
indeed,  reserved  for  the  further  gratification  of  the  lost 
of  the  savages,  and  others  had  their  eyes  scooped  oat 
with  a  knife. 

^  **  In  the  parish  of  Limbe,  at  a  place  called  1^  Great 
Ravine,  a  venerable  planter,  the  father  cS  two  oeautiiul 
young  ladies,  was  tied  down  by  the  savage  x{Dg4eader  of 
a  band,  who  ravished  the  eldest  daughter  in  his  presetioe^ 
and  delivered  over  the  youngest  to  one  of  bis  followers: 
their  passion  being  satisfied,  they  slMghtered  both  the 
father  and  the  daughters. 

<<  M.  Gardineau,  a  planter  of  Grande  Riviere^  had  two 
natural  sons  by  a  black  woman.  He  had  manumitted 
them  in  their  ihfancy,  and  treated  them  with  great  ten- 
derness. They  both  joined  in  the  revolt ;  and  wnen  their 
fhther  endeavoured  to  divert  them  from  their  purpose^ 
by  soothinff  language  and  pecuniary  ofiers^  they  took  his' 
money,  and  then  stubbed  him  to  the  heart 

<'  Amidst  these  sceAeb  of  horror,  (ccNitiBues  Mr. 
Edwards)  one  instance,  however,  occurs  of  such  fidelity 
ahd  attachment  in  a  negroe,  as  is  equally  unexpected 
and  afiectin^.  Monsieur  and  Madame  Siilon,  their 
daughter*  and  son-in-law,  and  two  white  servants,  resid- 
ing on  a  mountain  plantation,  about  thirty  mUes  from 
Cape  Francois,  were  apprised  of  the  revolt  by  one  of 
their  own  slirvc?^  who  was  himself  in  the  conspiracy,  but 
promised,  if  possible,  to  save  the  lives  of  his  master  and 
his  family.  Having  no  immediate  means  of  providing 
for  their  escape,  he  condu<;ted  them  to  an  adjoitttng 
wood;  after  which,  he  went  and  joined  the  revolters. 
The  following  ni^ht  he  found  an  opportunity  of  bringing 
them  provisions  hx)m  tlie  rebel  camp.  The  second  mght 
he  reliimcd  again  with  a  fbrther  supply  of  pro^aiens, 
but  declared  tnat  it  would  be  out  of  his  power  to  bring 
them  any  further  assistance.  After  this,  they  saw  nothing 
of  the  negroe  foi*  thix?c  days ;  but  at  the  end  of  that  time 
hfi  came  again,    and  directed  the  fomily  how  to  mnkt 
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Oi^ir  1^  to.a  rivw  vbirii  Itiot ytorPott  M4^(0(^-Mm»o^ 
ibam  that  they  vould  find  a  canoe  on  a  pArt  of  tbe  javar 
vhiob  lie  described*  They  foUcwml  his  cUreGtifms,  iUmbmI 
idit..i»oge»  and  AOtsafeljy  into  k;  ibujt  Wjen^  onewet-  bjr 
the  rapidity  of  the  current,  and  after  a  niyrrow.  esciqii^ 
4iiCM|gbt}it.'best;i»  return  to  ibeir  retieat  ja  ^emton- 
Imns.  Thfi  fisgr<H  anxious  £at  theix  saftty,  again  tamd 
ibem  Qjat»  and  directed  tham  toa  brcxider  ftukt,^  xh^ 
mer,  wb«re  he  asanred  /them  he  rhadrpiovided  a  boater  But 
aaid  itwt^  tfa^  lasteffi^t  heiebuld » malce  to*  sanfa  tfaniiL 
They  vent,  atcoordingly^  bul:  not  jfindins  the  kKM^'f^Yt 
diameelvea  up  ^ojr  dost^  vlien  the.  fiiiihTul  ni^oe^  V^ 
Appeared  like  timit  gQardianr.an|^«  He  brotahb^all^ 
falm  pigeona,  poultiy,  and  :  bcead^  and  jcoiidiiited '  t^i 
&aailj  by  dow  roarokea  inthe  ikigbl  along  -Ae  banfastf 
the  river,  AintE  ikiey.  vece  within^. ^aigiut  «!  itbe'  i^hiit f  of 
Port  MargoV  ^cn  tdliiig  )bhem<«diejr  wbae  idatirely  atit 
of  danger,  he. look  big  leaive)for  ewr^'flliMl'.weiit  and 
jdned  the  ;rebds.  Th^  fiiinily  were  jn  the  woods  nfiie- 
taen  nighta  f ."  ]rf  /> 

•  We  faaTe  akeady  oba^niiecl,.  that  as  4boh  .adrtbe.  inann 
genta  had  forced ;the campsofiGraode  Riviere  and'JDon* 
non^  the  j^Ltenaive  plain  of  tbeCqx^  and  tha'adfacem 
Biountaina,  fell  immediately  into  th^r  hands* ';  It  isyifa^^ 
hapa,  needlesa  to  rematb,  that  in  all.  their  ^hiovdnumfis; 
deaolation  majrched  in  itheictrear. .  The  awofdi  aikd  tbd 
toroh  produced  blood  and  aahea,  ^and  the  peadiedoe' aoo0 
extended  ks  ravages  to  those  who  had  escaped  thoa^ 
inBtrumenta  of  destruction* 

Within  the. abort  space  ol  ;two  mpptfaa  from  the-oonti^ 
mencement  of  the  rebellion,  it  was  estimated  that  mfk/^anti 
of  two  tbouaand  white  iahafaiftanla  had  been  aaaaaai&d, 
Bad  that  .about  one  thousand  two  ^hundred  •  fara^pea  I  had 
been  reduced  from  a  state  ioif  affluence  to  MiaerjyiiM 
hurled  from  indcpendcnci^  to  .adsept  j  both  itif ear/jaustea 
nance  and  clothing,  from  the  dKUStaible.ooiltfifatitiisiia  ic^ 
their  more  fortunpite  neigbbiotti^  Their 'pvoperayt  ibat*  q 
frte  equally  deatruotive^  Oneil^undred  and  ei^h«^^i^a» 
phintationa  had  been  .either  .dciodoUshed  or  destjieyad'oy 
fire; — about  nine  hundred  aettlementaicf  coffee,  coeibn^ 
and  indigoi  had  been:  reduced,  to  a  heap;of-ruiBDB;:*---th9 


'  ■*'  Set  Mr.  BiKntrdtf'tf  history  of  the  West  Ihdies,  Vol.  llf .  page  79^ 
Sl.<  See  also  iUiMrar4*»  Hiftwy  of  St.  DvtniDgo;  ptye  ib^/  4  •  c. "   r 
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liobies  craetad  on  them  exkibited  scarcdy  any  ^tmg  hat 


ashes  to  mark  their  former  sitaatibn ;  and  the  few 
tressed  itthabitants  who  escaped  the  fury  of  the  mcendia^ 
ries»  were  obliged  to  become  the  mournful  historians  of 
their  own  misfortunes* 

Among  the  swarthy  insur^ts,  death  was  still  more 
bosily  employed ;  upwards  ot  ten  thousand,  it  was  pre- 
sumed, had  iallen  either  by  sword  or  famine,  or  by  some 
of  diose'  concomitant  disasters,  which  were  inseparable 
from  the  general  convulsion  which  prevailed,  sliid  the 
mode  of  war£u^  in  which  they  were  enm[ed.  Such  of 
ibem  as  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  <<  Ckrtsttan  famUies^^ 
(bs  Mr,  Edwards  terms  the  whiles)  expiated  th^r  guilt 
by  the  hands  of  the  executioner.  Several  hundreds  £dl 
by  the  modes  of  death,  that  seemed  to  have  been  adopted 
for  the  purposes  of  experiment ;  and  not  a  few  broken 
alive  on  the  wheel,  expired  amidst  such  agonies  as  bar- 
barians would  have  wanted  ingenuity  to  inflict 
-  Hie  city  qS  Cape  IVancois,  it  has  been  already  ob* 
served,  was  in  a  most  hazardous  situation,  at  the  com* 
mencement  of  the  general  insurrection;  so  that  the 
atteiition  of  the  inlwbitants,  during  the  two  months  of 
devastaticm  which  have  been  described,  was  engrossed,  by 
repairing  their  fortifications,,  and  putdng  the  whole  in  a 
respectable  state  of  defence.  Hitherto  no  offmstve  opera- 
tions had  been  undertaken,  since  the  affidr  at  Dondon, 
on  which  account  the  insurgents  grew  more  audacious, 
from  the  enjoyment  of  unmolested  triumph.  But  as  soon 
as  the  inhabitants  thought  themselves  secure  from  the 
onsets  of  their  anticipated  assailants,  diep^  made  prepara- 
tions for  oflfensive-war. 

Directed  by  the  Governor  and  the  Assembly,  as  soon 
as  tl^higs  were  in  order,  a  small  army,  under  the  com- 
asand  cf  M.  Rouvray,  marched  from  the  city,  and  formed 
an  encampment  at  Md*ce  called  Roucrou,  at  the  eastern 
part  cf  the  plain.  Toe  rebels  were  in  some  measure  pre* 
pared  to  recrive  them.  Having  taken  possession  of  some 
axtensive  buildings  on  a  plantation  from  which  they  had 
driven  the  inhabitants^  uiey  contrived  to  preserve  the 
walls  nearly  entire,  and  on  these  they  mounted  some 
pieces  of  heavy  artillery,  which  they  bad  taken  from 
some  unprotected  eminences  and  harbours,  on  the  adja* 
cent  shores.  Their  small  arms  at  first  were  those  which 
had  been  preserved  from  the  rebellion  of  Oge;  but  as  the 
deqiand  became  more  urgent,  they  found  means  \o  open 
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m  tshadeitiiie  traffic  wiflr  sonie  small  American  vessels,  by 
^rtudb-  ako  they  werei  supplied  with  ammunition;  in 
exchange  Soir  wkich  they  Mve  the  spoils  of  the  half  deso- 
hited  oOlonT*  Prior  to  we  openinff  of  this  tradey  |hey 
were  supplied  with  powder  and  ball  by  some  of  the 
n^roes  in  the  city,  who,  plundering  the  kingf  s  arsenal, 
fcmid  means  to  convey  ammunitiDn  to  their  haunts. 

From  the  walls  of  tins  'plantation,  which  they  had  by 
means  already  mentioned,  cdntrived  *  to  fi>rtify,  diey  senf; 
oat  small  detachments,  to  harass  the  whites,  and  light 
up  new  flames  as  the  old  "ones '  became  extinguished.  In 
the  skirmishes  which  took  place,  the  whites  were  invaria* 
bly  victorions;  but  such  was  the  nmnber'of  the  parties, 
with  which  they  had*. to  contend,  that  they  became 
eachansted  with  tnrir  own  victories.  In  short,  the  -slaugh^ 
ter  which  took  place  cummg  the  rebels,  seemed  not  to 
dinunbh  their  nnmbevsi  llie^defeat  of  one  party  was 
only  a  signal  for  another  to  commence  the  attack;  so 
that  the  whites,  kept  in  constant  alarm,  sunk  beneath 
the  pressure  of  unremitting  fatigue. 

While  the  whites  secured  to  themselves  the  city  of 
Cape  Francois,  and  the  Uacks  the  adjacent  country  in 
the  northern  province,  the  flames  of  rebellion  broke  out 
in  the  western ;  and  broke  out  in  such  a  manner  as  fur* 
aished  the  whites  with  a  new  source  of  invective  against 
the  Mulattoes.  The  repugnance  which  die  whites  had 
invariably  manifested  to  a£nit  the  decree  of  the'  15th  of 
May,  which  recognized  the  rights  of  the  Mulattoes,  in* 
duoed  them  to  take  up  arms;  Imt  their  willingness  shortly 
aflerward  to  lay  them  down  without  being  compelled, 
plainly  demonstrated  that  the  devastations  which  they 
committed,  were  not  the  object  at  which  they  aimed. 
About  two  thousand  assembled  with  hostile  preparatiqps 
in  the  parish  of  Mirebalais;  these  were  joined  by  about 
six  hundred  negroes.  The  first  step  taken  by  them  was, 
to  set  fire  to  some  coffee  plantations  on  the  neighbouring 
mountains  of  Cul  de  Sac.  The  military  forces  sent 
against  them  fi*om  Port  au  Prince,  unable  to  cope  with 
their  numbers,  were  quickly  repulsed.  This  gave  them 
the  undisturbed  dominion  of  an  extent  of  country  which 
they  ravaged  for  thirty  mUes  round,  massacreing  the 
inhabitanti^  and  consunung  their  habitations  and  pro* 
pe^  with  fire. 

The  town  of  Port  an  Prince  was  at  this'  time  as  de* 
fenceless  as.  that  of  Cape  Francois  had  been  wheii  menaced 
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in  a BifDilar  aumner ;  and  vliat  added  to  ItoilaagMr im% 
the  knowledge  which  the  innu^entB  had  of:  its  cenditioii. 
Great  appraientiom  were  tlieveftre  enlertafiMd^  dwt 
ihejr  would  set  it  on  fire;  pud  bo  tpntamg  was  tli^  oi^ 
MDCT,  that  time  afibrded  theai  ao  opportimitjrof  prepare 
ng  Rnr  itfi  defenoa* 

The  Mdattoe  leader^  however,  aetnattd  fajr  JdSum/t 
moHreBj  not  oniyrefosed  to!  adept  sodia  measnie^  but 
particnlarly  declared  that '  their  oidy  iatoidoa  ktUkiag 

SsrwoBf,  was  tovsuppcMt  thii  decree  of  tlie  lAtb  ei  Maf^ 
ich  had  acknowledged  theurrigktiy  of  which  the  adbiles 
had  been  endeavouring  to  deprive  dbees.  This  qieci&c 
avowid  of  their <8cntanenta,  pmcared  for  them  apowerfiil 
adrocote  in  the  person  of  M*  del  Jnmteouri^  aaendemasi 
of  considerabie  req)ectBbBit7^  iwho  imailing .  htDMsif  saf 
tkeir  pacific  professions,  undeitook  to  lifcoane  a  mediator 
between  diem  and  their  hostile  ntigyaoursL  Tlie  event 
proved  that  their  intentions  "were  UHoere*  ' 

The  inhabitants  of  PMt  ani  Piinoe»  ^finding  thefar  sitor 
ation  truly  deplorable^  gladly  srraiiled  themselves  of  an 
overture,  whicii,  though  it  picsaed  liard  on. their  ambi- 
lion,  afibrded  a  prospect  of  deliverance  from  danner. 
Their  stipuktimts  weveahoat,  bvt.compffebemve^  and  of 
sudi  a  nature  that  had  they  been  adopted  en  the  arrivai 
of  the  decree^  they  would  nave  prevented  those  scenes  of 
devastation  and  outrages  oq  'bumanity,  whkh  St.  Do- 
aningo  had  unhappily  been  doomed  to  witness.  A  trace 
immediately  took  place,  which  they  denominated  a  Om^ 
cordate  by  which  it  was  agreed,  *<  that  an  aet  of  oblivioti 
should  be  passed  on  both  sides  .over  all  that  was  past, 
and  that  the  whites  should  hencefoith  admit  ki  all  its 
£>rce,  the  national  decree  of  ^e  16th  of  May*"  The 
sentence  pafsed  upon  O^,  and  the  execution  of  it,  the 
Cbfteon/fl^  declared  to  be  inftmous,  and  to  be  ^hddin 
everlasting  execration."  This  pacification  took  place  on 
the  lldi  or  12th  of  September,  1791. 

The  Mulattoesi  in  arms,  having  thus  given  such  an 
honourable  testimony  of  their  peaceaUe  intentions  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Port  an  Prince^  induced  many  of  the 
more  thoughtful  inhabitants  to  consider  their  dauna  in  a 
snore  &vonrable  light  In  Cape  Francois  their  conduct 
had  been  irreproadiable  during  the  commotions  which 
prevailed ;  so  that  the  whites  in  general  appeared  to  be 
convinced,  that  their  animosity  towards  theni  was  founded 
upon  prejudice  and  not  reason,  and  that  their  fears  were 
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wfaidly  &llBcioU8*  Impressed  with  these  sentiments,  the 
General  Assembly  issised  a  proclamation  on  the  20th  of 
^September,  in  which  they  expressly  declared,  that  they 
would  'permit  the  decree  of  the  15th  of  May,  their  oppo* 
sition  to  whidi  had  been  the  prominent  cause  of  all  the 
mischief  which  they  d^lored,  to  operate  in  all  its  force* 
Andy  whether  from  a  conviction  of  duty,  or  a  dread  of 
proTokihff  vengeance,  cannot  be  ascertained,  they  even 
proceeded  furtner,  and  declared  it  to  be  their  intention 
to  make  certain  provisions  in  bdialf  of  such  free  Mulat- 
toA  as  Were  bom  of  enslaved  parents,  though  this  class 
iof  inhabitants  was  not  comprehended  in  the  £cree  which 
diey  had  hitherto  opposed. 

Having  thus  copciliated  the  aflfections  of  the  Mulat- 
ioc%  the  neKt  object  of  the  Assembly  was,  to  induce  them 
to  co^pebKte  with  the  white  inhafaitimts  in  the  reduction 
of  the  neglrdes,  now  in  a  most  formidable  state  of  insure 
rectite«  To  . convince  them  of  their  oncerity  in  the 
acknowled^;meBt£  which  they  had  made^  Mid  to  induce 
them  to  jom  in  the  common  cause,  the  Assembly  gave 
them  •peitawsion  to  Taiae  among  themselves  seveiBl  com* 
panioKu  to  uctasvo^mteeari,  to  be  piooed  under  the  direo- 
tion  of  Mulattlie  officetos,'  deified  by  certain  nnalifica* 
tione;  aH  indhilgenoe  onknown  to  this  people  beK>re. 

Both  parties  new  mpeared  emially  aatisfied,  dmd  a 
mutnal  ctefidencfe  took  piaca  Nothing  remained,  but 
ithe  sappression  of  the  negn»e  iwvolt^  to  ttie  fidi  sstaUish- 
meat  of  perftct  tranqoilli^*  Qlo  accomplish  this^  both 
parties '.seemed  to  act  in  connkt;'  their  measurte  were 
^ulTBilged .accordingly;  and  tbe  iidiabitants  at  huge  flat- 
tered themselves  wiUi  the  prospect  of  retumiag  peace. 
Biftnnhaippnlyidkise  prospects  proved  delushre.  •Ehecalm 
'wiiB'onllymimMmtatjr.  It  was  4i  dhreadftd  iatentel  between 
4WD ^tempests^  oneof  wUch  had  passed  oirarliiem;  Ae 
Mh^r  Ws  yet  to:  loime*  The  Isumoane  wais  M  ihia-  ono* 
ment  od  theArtlantid,  hnstaiing  widi  &tiil  wnpetnosity 
tDWsrds  th^%faoeis.«i 

It  was  early  iii  the  tnonth  of  Septaliber,  l^lj  ibat 
)intell^[nte<ire(ioUed')Ft>fltiPoe  of -the  reception  which  liidr 
decrebbFthbtiatbiso^lki^'hiBid'inet with  in- St. Domingo. 
Ohb  tibwttd  wUichwe  hawe  ^^hait  dtecribed,  ahd  ^ 
imassaores  wioeh  fdbt^raixA  and  polloted  that  unhappy 
islrtid^  ^mre  vfpreseiited  in  the  3b«it  ^a^Kcting  colours. 
Gonse^eiioei  moKdrtadfiil  were  still  antici^rted  ;>  itbe 
tescdoiioil  of  thb  whites^  never  to  alkw  the  Dpersticn  of 
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the  decree^  was  represented  as  immoveable;  ao  that  sen* 
ous  apprehensions  were  entertained  for  the  loss  of  the 
colony.  The  mercantile  towns  grew  alarmed  for  the 
safety  of  their  capitals,  and  petitions  and  remonstrances 
poured  in  from  every  interested  quarter,  for  a  repeal  of 
that  decree,  which  they  foresaw  must  involve  the  colony 
in  all  the  horrors  of  a  civil  war,  and  increase  those  heaps 
of  ashes  which  had  already  deformed  its  once  beautifiil 
plains. 

The  National  Assembly,  now  on  the  eve  of  dissolution, 
surveyed  with  astonishment,  the  effects  whid  had  resulted 
from  that  decree,  which,  by  acknowledging  the  ngbts  of 
the  Mulattoes,  it  was  expected  would  cover  them  with 
glory.  The  tide  of  popiuar  opinion  had  begun  to  ebb, 
and  the  members  of  the  Assembly  fluctuated  in  indedsioii. 
The  friends  of  the  planters  were  ready  to  seize  the  &vom>- 
able  moment  to  press  thdr  point;  they  found  but  a  feeble 
opposition^  and  actually  procured  a  repeal  of  the  decree 
just  in  the  same  moment  that  it.  beosme  a  medium  of 
peace  in  St.  Dominoo. 

Prior  to  the  arrival  of  inteUiflence  reelecting  the  deaee 
of  the  24th  of  September,  which  repealed  that  of  May 
the  15th,  the  Mulattoes  had  entertained  some  doubts  as 
to  the  sincerity  of  the  whites^  reqpectiog  die  Concordat 
which  guaranteed  their  rights,  and  thqr  watched  their 
movements  with  a  suspicious  solitude.  They  had  requested 
a  confirmatiott  of  the  provisions  whidi  it  coiitainedy  Mid 
bad  actually  obtained  a  renewal  of  its  ratification  on  the 
11th  of  October.  On  the  26th  of  the  same  month  some 
supplementary  articles  were  added,  so  that  all  doubts 
se^edtobeWmoved.  ' 

At  length  the  ill-&ted  decree  of  the  24th  of  September, 
reached  ttie  unhappy  shcnres  of  St.Domiiiga  A  suUen 
silence^  occasionaliy  interrupted  by  mnrmors  and  execr»» 
tions,  at  first  prevailed  among  the  Mulattoes;  while  aa 
agitation  more  easily  conceived  than  described,  arising 
from  the  embarrassments  in  which  thqi:  fdt  themadvea 
en'tfuigled,  predominated  with  the:  whites.  A  gloomy 
cloud  began  to  spread  itself  over  the  whole  horiion,  ana 
to  banish  for  ever  those  illusions  of  peace  with  wfaicb  iiej 
had  deceitfoUy  flattered  themselves.  The  torck.whiffl 
had  but  just  been  extinguished,  but  which  was  not  vet 
cold,  was  again  to  be  li^^ted;  and  the  sword,  yet  xeekmg 
with  human  ffore,  was  again  to  receive  new  stains.  The 
suspicions  of  tne  MulatU^  which  bad  but  just  been  pot 


10  ifegt,  stfirtod  asjBM  iHio  ritction  with  r«4oiiUiil  vigowy 
«9d  tbey  r^epvoa^ked  tbe  wfiit^.  «^uh  haytq^  aoftfd  wiih 
duplicity  which  admitijed  of  bo  nfiology.  C»cmtmtanfitB 
favpured  their  jsbarffqs ;  Ibe  whit^  protested  their  iima- 
icepee^  but  c^ld  ohta^  ^e  orcdM^  This  former  deter- 
0iiBed  tp  adhere  to^  dacraepf  ijbi^  15tli  of  May,  and  the 
Concordat  which  had  been  so  recently  ratified  with  ^io 
^muflk  §o]emAyi  wd  the  laHter  r-esoj^^  to  skMe  by  tibe 
4ecree  of  the  2iib  of  Septoaiber,  ^hUih  left  the  Mulattoes 
at  iheur  iper^y.  Hotb  parties  were  fixed ;  and  poUdsi^ 
temahisd  but  an  lapjpeal  to  aivM. 

The  Miulattpes  uasiroedia^y  began  to  fnaster  their 
forces;  the  whites  iUd  t}ve  same;  and  each  party  aimed 
rather  at  the  extenskinatiKMi  of  ihe  other,  than  at  a  vietoiy 
which  shpuld  be  prodtw^tive  of  peace.  Actuated  by  that 
freozy  which  produces  the  most  di aboUcal  excesses,' the 
Mulattpee  mmadiately  made  themselves  masters  of  Port 
St.  Louis  I  but  a  reinforcement  of  soldiers  lately  arrived 
from  Europe,  prevented  them  firom  obtaining  a  inquest 
over  Port  au  Priace.  They,  nevertheless,  made  a  despe- 
rate attempt ;  and  though  they  were  defeated  with  consi* 
derable  loss,  they  set  fire  to  the  city,  which  lighted  up  a 
conflagration  in  which  more  than  a  third  part  of  it  was 
reduced  to  ashes. 

Driven  from  Port  au  Prince  by  the  light  of  those  flames 
which  they  had  kindled,  the  Mulattoes  established  them- 
selves at  La  Croix  des  Bouquets  in  considerable  force,  in 
which  post  they  maintained  themselves  with  more  than 
equal  address.  Finding  themselves  and  the  revolted 
negroes  engaged  in  one  common  cause,  they  contrived  to 
unite  their  forces,  and  with  this  view  drew  to  their  body 
the  swarms  that  resided  in  the  district  of  Cul  de  Sac 
Augmented  with  these  undisciplined  myriads,  tbey  risked 
a  general  engagement,  in  which  two  thousand  negroes 
were  left  dead  on  the  field,  about  fifty  Mulattoes  were 
killed,  and  many  made  prisoners.  The  losses  of  the  whites 
were  carefully  concealed,  for  though  they  claimed  the 
victory,  it  was  rendered  conspicuous  for  nothing  but  the 
commencement  of  those  shocking  inhumanities  which 
afterwards  marked  the  prc^ess  otthis  ferocious  war. 

Among  the  few  who  were  taken  prisoners,  there  hap- 
pened to  be  a  Mulattoe  cliief ;  i>n  him,  therefore,  they 
determined  to  wreak  their  vengeance.  They  placed  him 
in  a  cart,  driving  large  spiked  nails  through  his  feet  into 
the  boards  on  wnich  they  rested,  to  prevent  his  escape^ 
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and  tb  Aew  their  dexterity  in  totttfre.  In  this  miflefabf e' 
eondition  he  was  conducted  through  the  city,  and  exposed 
to  the  insults  of  those  who  mocked  his  sufferings.  He 
Was  then  liberated  from  this  partial  crucifi JLion,  to  suffer  a 
new  mode  of  torment  His  bones  were  then  broken  m 
pieces^  And  he  was  finally  cast  alive  into  the  flames  in 
which  he  expired. 

The  Mttlattoes^  irritated  to  madness  &t  the  inhumanity 
with  which  their  leader  had  been  treated,  only  waited  an 
opportunity  to  retaliate  his  wrongs.  Unfortunately  tta 
opportunity  soon  occurred.  In  the  neighbourhood  of 
Jeremie,  a  M;  Sejoume  and  his  wife  fell  into  their  hands. 
The  lady  was  far  advanced  in  a  state  of  piquancy.  Heft 
husband  was  first  murdered  before  her  eyes.  They  then 
ripped  up  her  body,  took  out  the  infant,  and  gave  it  to 
the  hogs;  after  whidi  they  cut  off  the  head  of  her  husband^ 
and  entombed  it  in  her  bowels.  Such  were  the  first  dis- 
flays  of  vengeance  and  retaliation;  and  sudi  wex^  tbe^ 
which  closed  the  year  179J« 
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Hjspakiola  Continued. 

Arrioal  of  three  Commissionersj  candMct  and  departure  (^ 
ihem.-'^DevasteUions  continue. — A  Negroe  leader  begins 
to  plant  praoisions. — Decree  of  the  I5th  of  May  virtually 
realized  in  France^  and  three  other  Commissioners  sent 
cut  to  enforce  it. — Tyranny  of  the  Commissioners^  one  of 
VBkom  returns  to  Trance. — Mw  Qaoemor  appointed^  hut 
rejected  by  the  ComnUssioners.-^Bloody  contest  behoeen 
ihenL^^Negroe  insurgents  pillage  and  burn  the  city  of 
Cape  Francois^  and  indiscriminately  massacre  the  inhabit 
iants. — Overtures  made  to  deliver  the  CoUny  into  the 
hands  of  the  British, — Origin  and  progress  of  the  Bri^ 
iish  Expedition  against  it. — Forces  under  the  direction 
qfthe  Commissioners. — Slavery  abolished  by  proclama* 
turn. — State  and  condition  of  the  inhabitants,  and  of  the 
-revolted  Negroes,  at  the  commencement  of  the  BritishEx^ 
pedition. — Vicissitudes  and  progress  of  the  Expedi^ 
tion.^--^ufferings  of  Lieutenant  Garstin  and  eight 
nten. — Unsuceessfid  effort  ofRigaud,  a  Mulattoe  chief — 
British  reinforced  in  a  moment  of  despondency. — Capture 
of  Fort  Bizotton  and  Port  au  Prince. — Attempt  tf  the 
Commissioners  to  blow  up  Forts  Leogane  and  U Hospital. 
— Booty  obtained  by  the  capture  of  Port  au  Prince.-^ 
Commissioners  qyit  the  Island^ 

IT  has  been  stated  in  the  /eommencement  of  the  priced* 
ing  chapter,  that  early  in  the  month  of  February,  three 
coiiomissioners  had  been  ordered  to  rejpBir  from  France 
to  St  Domingo^  to  regulate  its  ci^ii  affiurs;  but  thai 
.through  various  delays  they  had  not  embarked  when  tba 
depree  of  the  15th  of  May  passed  the  National  Assembly  c 
— That  in  consequence  of  this  decree,  an  order  was  issued 
to  jiasten  their  departure,  to  inspect  the  affiurs  of  the 
^lony.    These  men  did  not  reach  JSt*  I>oming9  (iU  ihf 
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middle  of  December,  1791;  at  which  time  the  whole 
colony  was  bleeding  beneath  the  sword  of  ciyil  war.  The 
names  of  these  commissioners  were  Mirbeck,  Roome,  and 
Su  Leger.  These  men,  having  risen  into  nofice  through 
the  vicissitudes  of  the  revolution,  were  respected  on  account 
of  their  office,  but  not  for  their  virtues  or  extraordinary 
abilities.  They  were,  nevertlieless,  received  by  the 
Governor  and  principal  inhabitants  with  every  mark  of 
honour;  and  those  wlm  were  friendly  to  peace,  looked  to 
them  as  men  on*  whom  depended  the  Mdvation  of  the 
country.  Their  subsequent  conduct^  however,  soon 
blasted  all  their  hopes* 

^Possessed  of  power  which  they  were  unable  to  wieid  , 
with  prudence^  they  began  their  short  career  by  aimoono- 
ing.the  new  constitution,  and  bv  proclaiming  the  decree 
of  the  24th  of  September.  This  measure  pleased  the 
whites^^  but  greatly  irritated  the  MulattoeSi  They  than 
issued  a  proclamation,  offering  a  general  pardon  for  all 
past  ofienoes,.  to  all  descriptions  of  persens  who  should 
lay  down  their  arms  before  a  day  which  they  s{>ecified, 
and  take  the  oaths  required.  This  measure  provoked 
the  whites,  without  gaining  the  confidence  of  the  Mulat* 
toes.  The  former  considered  it  as  giving  an  indirect 
sanction  to  the  conduct  of  the  latter,  and  as  holding  out 
an  invitation  to  such  of  the  slaves  as  still  retained  thdr 
fidelity ;  while  the  latter  considered  it  in  the  light  of  an 
insult,  since  it  was  accompanied  with  a  rep^l  of  the 
decree  whicli  favoured  their  interests;  and  they  chose 
rather  to  trust  to  the  effects  of  their  arms,  than  accept  of 
mercy  from  their  oppressors.  Through  these  causes  the 
commissioners  forfeited  the  friendship  of  the  party  which 
they  had  gained,  without  being  able  to  obtain  thiU  of  the 
other. 

Having  lost 'the  confidence  of  both  parties,  Mirfaeck 
abandoned  himself  to  every  species  of  debauchery,  and 
St.  Leger  employed  himselt  in  levying  contributions  on 
the  people,  whom  he  came  over  to  protebt.  Roottie 
alone  adhered  to  the. discharge  of  hisduty;  but  being 
abandoned  by Jioscollcagues^ whose  conduct  rendered  bis 
office. contemptible,  he  could  e£&ct  nothing  but  his  own 
disgrace.  Under  these  circumstances  they  forsook  their 
posts;  and  returned  to  France  in  separate  vessels,  after  an 
ineffectual  stay  of  three  months. 

During  these  transactions,  the  commotions  whidi  had 
afilicted.the  cokciy  continued  with  but  little  intennisdioiif 


and  ewiy  d&y  brought  with  it  some  neW  dakr  of  wo^ 
whidi  served  to  render  the  former  6ties  forg6tteti.  About* 
£[>ar  ^thousand  soldiers  had  arrived  from  France,  which 
served  to  gusnrd  the  towns  of  Cape  Francois  and  Port  au' 
Prince  ;>  but  this  was  nefiorly  the  utmost  thev  were  capable' 
of  elFecdng.  It  was,  perhaps  to  these  soldiers  timt  thede 
towns*  were  indebted  for  their  present  safety;  but  th^ 
destiny  of  the  wretched  inhabitants  was  only  postponed; 
not* averted;  and  the  pause  which  they  enjoyed,  afford^ 
thenl  a  melancholy  opportunity  of  anticipating"  their 
late. 

Th&  scenes  of  devastation  which  every  where  covered' 
the  country,  induced  a  belief  that  the  insurgents  were 
sufiering  severdy  from  the  famine  which  their  own  mad*' 
nesB  had  occasioned.  But  this  belief  prevailed  only  for  a 
short  season^  The  isagacity  of  Jean  Francois,  a  negroe 
leader,  foreseeing  this'  consequence,  had  provided  in  time 
for  its  approach,  by  directing  his  followers  to  provide 
for  their  future  sustenance,  by  planting  provisions  for 
their  use*  His  colleagues  saw  the  propriety  of  the  mea*^ 
sure,-  aiHl  adopted* it,  and  thus  provided  for  the  prolongs 
Ation  of  a  war,  which  ultimately  laid  the  foundation  of 
the  black'  empire  of  Hay ti. 

The  political  parties  which  successively  gained  the 
ascendkncy  in  France^  not  only  distracted  the  b6dy  of 
the  empire  with  a  diversity  of  counsels,  but  regularly 
contradicted  CBth  other's  decrees,  in  those  matters  which 
related  to  her  colonial  possessions.  St.  Domingo  felt  the 
force  of  these^  rapid  cnanges;  and  had  much  reason  to 
mourn  over  the  instability  of  a  freakish  parent,  whose^ 
dictates  she-  held  it  a  duty  occasionally  to  follow  and  to 
didi^bey.  She  had  already  learnt  from  experience,  that 
while  the  decrees  of  the  mother  country  were  executing' 
abroad^  they  were  r^ealed  at  home;  and  she  had  once 
more  to  measure  over  those  steps  which  had  bee^  already 
marked  with'  blood. 

In  the  commencement  of  the  year  1792,  the  Jacobin 
faction  beoamfe  e^ceac^ingly  powerful  in  France,  and- 
acted  und^  the  direction  of  Danton,  Robespierre,  anc}- 
Mlu^t; — names,  which  posterity  will  remember  with 
execratioA  and  horror.  On  the '29th  of  February  it  waS' 
moved  by  one  of  their  associates,  to  set  aside  the  decree 
4)f  the  2^k  of  September  J  and  instead  of  establishing  thaf 
oPthe  IStk^May^  to  grant  a  general -amnesty  to  ail  the* 

inhablti^  of •  .St.  Domingo^  directing  them  to  form  9' 
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new  Colonial  Assembly,  which  should  ddibenite  on  the 
most  practicable  method  of  abolishing  negro  sUmery  alto^ 
eether.  Fortunately  for  the  colony,  the  effects  which 
had  resulted  from  the  decree  of  the  15th  of  May  were 
still  fresh  in  the  memories  of  the  members  of  the  Na«> 
tionai  Assembly;  and  bloody  as  many  of  them  were,  the 
majority  dreaded  to  augment  the  horrors  whidi  already 

Erevailed*  From  these  causes  the  motion  was  rejecteOy 
ut  its  principles  were  revived  in  another  form  in  a  decree 
which  actually  passed  on  the  4th  of  April,  1792.  It  ia 
comprehendea  m  eleven  articles  of  whicn  the  following  is 
thepurport. 

That  the  whites,  the  Mulattoes,  and  free  negroes,  are 
politically  equal.  That  new  colonial  and  parochial 
assemblies  shall  be  formed,  to  which  both  Mulattoes  and 
free  negroes  shall  be  eligible,  both  to  seats  and  votea 
under  certain  restrictions.  That  three  civil  conmiifi- 
sioners  shall  be  appointed  for  the  colony,  armed  with 
considerable  powers,  to  dissolve  the  existing  assemblies, 
to  convoke  new  ones,  and  to  enquire  after  the  authors  ci 
the  troubles  which  have  afflicted  the  island.  That  they 
shall  call  forth  the  public  force  whenever  they  may  find 
it  expedient ;  shall  keep  a  journal  of  their  proceedings, 
and  transmit  their  accounts  to  France.  That  an  addi- 
tional force  shall  be  sent  out  to  protect  them  and  the 
colony; — that  deputies  shall  be  sent  to  the  mother  ooun^ 
try  from  th^  colonial  assemblies,  to  confer  with  the  Na^ 
tipnal  Assembly,  on  the  mode  of  conforming  the  govern^ 
ment  of  the  colony  to  those  general  principles  by  which 
the  empire  is  held  together. 

The  men  appointed  to  act  as  commissioners,  were 
Polverel,  Santnonax,  and  Ailhaud.  These  men  were 
remarkable  for  their  sanguinary  dispositions,  and  strongly 
attached  to  the  Jacobin  party,  under  whose  direction  they 
acted.  These  were  accompanied  by  a  force  of  eiffht 
thousftnd  men,  commanded  by  officers  whose  principles 
were  in  union  with  their  own.  With  these,  went  out  a 
M.  de  Sparbes,  under  the  title  of  commander  in  chief. 
This  dignified  banditti,  acting  as  much  from  principle  as 
from  duty,  prepared  for  their  departure  as  soon  as  thev 
received  their  orders,  and  reached  the  island  on  the  Idth 
of  September,  1792.  On  their  arrival,  they  found  M« 
Blanchelande  the  Governor,  engaged  in  a  warm  dispute 
with  the  Colonial  Assembly.  Availing  themselves  of  this 
v%ri9Ai^e,  they  thought  it  a  iayo]ar«^ble  opportunity  t0 


Ktftbliflh  their  own  dominion  by  superseding  him ;  arid 
W  that  means  to  conciliate  the  affections  of  that  Assembly 
which  they  secretly  intended  to  dissolve.  He  was 
liccordingly  seized,  and  sent  prisoner  to  France,  and  sooIdl 
after  penshed  by  the  guillutine.  Their  next  step  was  to 
dissolve  the  Colonial  Assembly. 

Measures  so  prompt  and  decisive  as  those  which  they 
had  manifested,  created  a  general  alarm.  The  colonisto 
had  already  suflered  much  from  unexpected  vicissitude^ 
and  present  appearances  awakened  suspicions  that  they 
Were  still  to  undergo  greater.  Deputies  were,  therefore;^ 
appointed  to  wait  upon  the  commissioners,  for  an  open 
Hvowal  of  their  intentions.  The  answer  they  received^ 
was  so  equivocal  and  unsatisfactory,  that  it  excited  appre- 
hensions that  their  designs  were  to  emancipate  all  the 
negroe  slaves*  The  commissioners,  not  quite  prepared 
to  unfold  this  branch  of  their  insttuctions,  dissembled, 
for  the  purpose  of  gaining  time.  They  declared  that  an 
interference  with  the  local  government  of  the  colony 
formed  no  part  of  their  intentions ;  and  that  an  emanci- 
pation of  the  negroe  slaves,  they  gave  it  as  their  opinion 
HfTBs  a  measure  not' only  highly  dangerous,  but  utterly 
impracticable. — ^That  their  commission^  only  directed 
them  to  see  the  decree  of  the  4th  of  April  fully  enforced, 
in  relation  to  the  whites  and  free  Mulattoes,  and  that 
their  forces  were  designed  to  reduce  to  obedience  the 
slaves  now  in  a  state  of  rebellion.  These  declarations 
they  confirmed  with  a  most  solemn  oath,  and  the  deputieis 
retired  with  an  apparent  satisfaction. 

It  was  not  long,  however,  before  the  inhabitants  found 
i'eaqon  to  blame  their  own  cfedulity.  They  soon  per- 
ceived with  painful  indignation,  that  the  commissioners  , 
held  a  secret  correspondence  with  the  Mulattoe  chiefs  in 
most  parts  of  the  colony ;  and  the  care  which  Was  taken 
to  conceal  it  from  them,  inflamed  their  sunpicions  almost 
to  madness.  This  growing  uneasiness,  the  commissioners 
could  not  but  perceive ;  but  having  come  to  a  perfect 
understanding  with  the  Mulattoes,  their  party  was  suffi- 
ciently 9tren4^hened  to  induce  them  to  drop  that  mask 
of  dissimulation  which  they  had  assumed  through  an 
Apprehension  of  their  own  weakness.  They  now  pub- 
lickly  declared  themselves,  the  protectors  of  the  Mulattoes 
tnd  free  Negroes^  and  that,  strengthened  by  their  auxil- 
liaiy  assistance^  they  were  determined  to  execute  their 
l^eflolutions.    llie  most  active  in  attempting  to  oppose 
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.their  m^Bs;oroB  .thcy  seized,  and  «e^  ^if  o^ieiB  t^  IS^ope, 
irwstt^ktiM  with  them  such  accusaUo^  as  tbq^  diowlit 
nrpper  to  fabricate;  and  the  National  Asseo^ib^y,  placmg 
^  the^  jimplicit  confidence  adinitted  of  no  appeaL 
jSj^opg  -those  tljiu^  aent  prisoners  to  Frapce^  wese  the 
superior  officers  of  the  colonial  reffLoaent^-r^nien,  ^hose 
;9£tix^  ,oppo^ti/on  they  had  most  to  dread.  Deqp^bes  the 
.Gpyernor^  pxpr^essing  some  dissatisfac^on  at  lAuw  pi^o- 
ceedinga^  ii^oujid  have  partaken  of  die  Qite  of  jbif  prede- 
cessor ;  .bu^  receiying  some  iotii^atiops  of  his  da^^peTf 
^  left  the  cplony  suddenly,  an4  escaped  iMit  ef  tf^mt 
h^ds. 

The  ^hite  inhabitants,  now  plac^  nnder  the  re^  of 
terrpXf  hoped  to  find  spme  i:;elief  frpa^  ihese  despot^  liy 
tlve  salutaiy  measures  of  the  new  Assemji)ly,  the  €oi^yoc#- 
tjlon  of  wmch  they  earnestly  wished  ^nd  ^Uy  expected* 
as  the  organ  of  fiiture  taxes  which  were  w^ted  ie  supply 
the  demands  of  rapacity*  But  in  thi^  ^89  they  w^ne 
,sadly  disappointed.  The  commissionen^  aware  thai  such 
BJ^  4^ssembly  fairly  elected  would  curtail  the^r  power, 
omitted  to  call  it;  and  to  supply  their  peci|in]9|ry4emands 
substiiutfsd  what  they  denominate<J  ^^  yne  commission  in^ 
iermediaireJ^  This  consisted  of  twelvfe  mien,  six  of  whom 
had  been  members  of  the  laf;e  Assembly,  jthe  oth^r  si|c 
were  Mulattpe^.  The  latter,  it  19  lyatural  tp  suppose  frqm 
previous  circumstances,  were  the  mere  cf ei^tyres  qt  l^ekr 
employers.  An  opposition  t^  their  moB^j^fes^  poulid* 
therefore,  only  be  expected  from  the  whites,  91^  thepe 
were  insufficient  in  their  numb^  po  fovvi^  a  ipajority; 
while  acting  under  the  dominion  pf  terrpr,  th(ey  were 
hardly  at  ^iberty  to  deliver  their  sei^tiraents  with  free- 
dom, on  th^  subjects  which  were  proposed  for  fheir  d^- 
berations.  They,  nevertheless,  presumed  011  the  righO 
of  their  office,  to  oppose  a  measure  of  Qnfince  which  was 
proposed  by  M.  Santhonaau  He  af&ct(»d  fp  admji](»  ti^eir 
independence ;  ^nd  as  a  prpof  of  his  friendships  ipvit^d 
two  of  them  to  a  supper.  They  c^roe  a$  the  hoi|r  ptpr 
ppinted,  but  to  their  utter  ^stonishnfent  found  themselves 
perfidiously  betrayed.  They  were  surroi^pijed  bv  a  der 
tachment  of  his  myrmidons,  cpnyeypd  to  the  hptd  of  a 
vessel  which  had  been  prepared  to  receive  them,  and  sent 
prisoners  to  Europe.  Ailhaud,  not  fully  entering  into 
the  violent  plans  ot  Santlionax  and  Pplverei,  wo«|ld  most 
probably  have  shared  the  same  fate,  but ,  he  g^ve  way  to 
their  proposals,   and  piriv^tely  took  shipping  for  th^ 
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mother  country,  with  such  proportion  of  the  commoii 
plunder  as  was  allotted  him  by  his  colleagues. 

Pdverd  and  Santbonax,  through  the  medium  of  tbeit 
^  CdmndsstM  irUermediaire^  had  taken  possession  of  the 
public  property;' and-  by  means  of  those  troops  whidi 
they  brought  witii  them  from  France; — the  augmenta- 
tion which  dierhftd  received  from  the  Mulattoes  ;'-^and 
tile  reinfordBments*  which  they  had  acquired  by  revolted 
8laves;**the  refuse  of  the  jails;  and  the  various  descrip- 
dons  of  vagabonds  which  they  bbd  picked  up  from  the 
dunghills  of  St.  Domingo,  mieide  themselves  absolute 
masters  of  the  c#lony«  Tne  lives,  libertiesi  and  fortunes 
of  all,  lay  at-  dieir  mercy ;  fear  compelled  many  to  pro^ 
mote  their  interests  and  the  same  principle  awed  others 
into  silence*  Ck>mplaints  were,  indeed,  fr^uently  for« 
warded  to  the  mother  country  a^Ainst  their  rapadty^ 
avarice,  and  abominable  abuse  of  po^et;  but  the  mother 
country  was  so  occupied  with  her  own-  concerns,  that 
they  were  made  almost  in  vain.  The  repetition  of  crime, 
however,  led  to  an  unconquerable  perseverance;  and  at 
length  the  colonists  succeeded  so  fiiir  as  to  prevail'  upon 
the  executive  government  to  send  out  a  hew  governor  in' 
the  room  of  Desparbes.  This  beciimie  tbe  moie  uece^ 
sary,  as  the  war,  which  had  been  just  dedared  against 
Great  Britain  and  Holland,  obliged  them  to  put  the 
island  in  a  respectable  state  cS  defence^  agwist  ii  foreigfa 
invasion. 

Hie  appointmetit  fell  upon  a  M.  6albaud,''an  officer 
of  merit,  who  had  supported  an  unblemished  character, 
and  who  held  property  of  considerable  amount  in  the 
island;  a  circumstance  which  ultimately  rendered  his 
appointment  abortive.  On  his  arrival^  which  was  in  May^ 
179S,  he  was*  received  by  the  white  inhabitants,  as  their 
delivcjpsr  from  the  despotism  of  the  commissioners.  He 
entered  the -city  amidst  the  acdamation^  of  thousands^ 
took  die  necessary  oaths,  and  entered '  upon  bis  govern^ 
ment  without  further  delay..    ■     < )  >    "  >  ' .    i  i 

'  >  The  commissioners  at  this  time '  wCf^e  biisily  engage4 
with  most  of  the  troops  under  their  command,  in  quell- 
ihg  an  insurrection  whicit  dieit  eno#mitt^  ^gd  becasidned 
In  the  western  province^  On  this  aeoount  'fhey  '^er4 
unable  in  the  first  instance^  t6  Hesist  die  successes  of  thfei/ 
fiMtmmte  rival.  The  interdiange  of  ktoors  which  imme- 
diately took  place  between  die  Governor  and  the  com- 
aissionerB,  convinced  th»-  latter,  that  the  former  was 
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XQ9Qlved  to  act  iodependantly  of  tlieir  antiuuity.  TbiV 
induced  them  ta  repak  with  all  po^Ue  expeditiioii  to 
tbe  Cape.  Having  qyiGlIed  the  insiurectioii^  and  re&tored 
#  detestable  4raiM;^ity  to  Port  au  Prince,  and  Jacmel, 
tb$T  hastened  to  QEipe  Fvancois,  and  reached  it  cm  the 
lOUi  of  June*  Galbaud  received  tjieai  in  a  req>ect&I 
inanner,  amidst  a  hest  of  soldiers  yfho  lined  the  streets. 
The  interview  wasi  however,  farfrp9i  beiiig  (lleasantfo 
any,  but  ^lor^  particularly  it  proved  so  to.  Galband. 
Inhere  existc(]  at  tjiis  time  a  law  ii|  the  colony,  which 
prohibited  any  proprietor  of  land  in  the  island  from  hold* 
\ng  tlie  ofiic9  of  Qovenor.  This  circumstance  had  been 
overlooked  in  the  mother  country, 'wh^  Galbaud  was 
appointed,  and  on. this. ground  the  commissioners 
tended  that  he  becanijs  ^disqualified  by  law;  The  fikct 
unquestionable^  *and  he  could  mak^  no  reply*  Tfaey^ 
therefore^  commanded  him  to  embark  immediately  on 
board  a  sloop  of-war.  tdben  lyinff  in  the  harbour,  and 
return  po  France^  {nthe  meanwnile  they  summoned  M. 
Ae  Simile,  on»  of  tl^r  own  party,  whom  tb^  had  left  at 
Port  a^ ,  Prince^  to  rei^r  to  Cape  Francois  unmedis^y. 


^4^^^P^^C!  fro>n  them,  and  durough  them,  from  toe 
Freiidi.Repiublie,  the  flovemnient  or  the  colony. 

6aiba|id,  who  had  be^  ordered  to  embark,  afiected 
to  obey  the  mandate.  He  went  on  board,  not^  indeed, 
to  return  to  Europe,  but  to  master  his  forces,  and  assdrt 
his  claims  by  the  sword.— Seven  days  were  spent  in  in* 
ViS9M  duplicity,  und  finesse  by  boUi  parties,  while. each 
was  making  the .  most  vigorous  preparations  for  war* 
The  s^men  in  the  harbonr,  mul  tne  m^'tta  at  the  Cape, 
declaimed  for  Galbaud^  while  the  Mulattoes  and  a  body  of 
regnlajTS,  were  devoted  to  the  service  of  the  commis* 
sioners^  On  the  20th  of  June^  Galbaud  and  his  brother 
Jiinded  at  the  head  of. twelve  hundred  sailors;  and  their 
^umbers  were  augmented  by  a  body  of  volunteers  who 
were  ready  for  evpry  adyeiiture,  wmch  could  promiae 
them  deliverance  from  their  tyrants. 

The  oomfntssiooers,  at  this  time  with  a  still  more 
formidable  forces  w^re  stationed  at  the  government  honss^ 
pf  which  they  had  .tak^n  pestession.  Thither  Galhatui 
his  bi  other,  .and  their  fQllowersg  directed  their  ateps^  A 
fierce  and  l)loody  conflict  ensued ;  and  vict<Mry  for  a  con* 
siderable  time  Imng  in  suspenod.  Un&rtunatety  iht 
sailors  getting  pcwsmion  of  a  wine  oellaiv  intoxicated 
them%elveii.(o  such  atdc^grce^  aa.to  become  qnserriceabiew 
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TMft  obliged  the'  volunteers  to  give  way ;  when  the  whole 
party  repaired  to  the  royal  arienal^  and  spent  the  night 
Hi  making  preparations  for-renewing  the  contest  in  the 
morning. 

Oalband,  the  ensuing  morning,  issued  a  proclamation, 
in  which  he  invited  the  inhabitants  to  join  his  forces ;  but' 
his  success  did  not  equal  his  expectation.  Several  sharp 
conflicts  immediately  took  place  between  the  contending 
parties,  in  which  the  brother  of  Galbaud  was  taken  pri- 
soner by  the  commiflsioners,  and  the  son  of  Polverel  by 
Galbaud.  An  exchange  of  these  Captives  was  proposed 
by  the  latter,  but  it  was  rgected  by  the  former  with 
indignation,  ^  My  son,"  replied  the  ferocious  commis- 
fljoner,  <<  knows  his  duty,  and  is  prepared  to  die  in  the 
service  of  the  Republic." 

Previous  to  these  contests  between  Galbaud  and  the 
commissioners,  the  Utter,  fearful  of  success,  had  dis« 
patched  messengers  to  the  rebel  negroes,  offoing  them 
an  unconditional  pardon  Jbr  aU  past  offences^  perfect  free'^ 
dam  for  the  future^  and  the  plunder  y^the  beautijid  city  of 
Cape  FraitcoiSf  on  condition  of  their  coming  in  to  assist 
them  against  Galhaudj  Jean  Francois^  and  Biassou  t  two 
neffroe  generals  were  not  sufficiently  savage  to  accept  the 
otot;  but  the  proposal  was  accepted  by  another  called 
Macaya,  who  instantly  b^n  his  march  towards  thev 
capital,  at  the  head  of  three  thousand  insurgents. 

Of  this  auxiliary  fi>rce  Galbaud  was  ignorant;  fortu* 
nately,  however,  for  him  and  his  associates,  they  were 
obliged  to  retreat  on  the  morning  of  the  ^Ist  to  the  ships 
in  the  harbour,  being  unable  to  withstand  the  regular 
forces  of  the  commissioners.  Scarcely  had  they  secured 
tfaemsdves  on  board  the  ships,  before  Macaya  and  his 
sable  thousands  entered  the  city,  amidst  yells,  and  shrieks 
of  hon^or,  which  seemed  to  pierce  the  skies.  ^  At  this 
moment  an  indiscriminate  slaughter  of  men,  Women,  and 
children  began.  Resistarifce  was  in  vain.  The  only  hope 
of  saiety  for  the  white  inhabitants,  lav  in  endeavouring 
to  follow  Galbaud  to  the  ships.  This  a  great  number 
attiempted,  but  they  were  intercepted  by  a  bodv  of  Mu- 
httoes,  and  turned  back  on  the  bayonets  of  their  pur- 
suers. The  carnage  which  ensued  continued  from  the 
Slst  to  the  evening  of  the  £Sd  of  June,  with  unremitting 
fory.  Neither  age  nor  sex  afforded  any  protection ;  from 
the  crutch  to  the  cradle  was  one  indiscriminate  murder; 
not  one  was  permitted  to  survivi^  who  fell  in  their  way, 
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to  mpuni  over  their  departed  friends,  or  to  sympafiiise 
with  those  who  were  weltering  in  their  blood. 

Satiated  with  slaughter  for  want  of  victims,  tiie  bayonet 
gave  place  to  the  torch.  Having  plundered  the  houaes 
of  t|iose  inhabitants  whose  blooa  was  still  reddog  from 
their  dying  wounds,  they  set  fire  to  the  buildings^  and 
lighted  up  a  confla^gnttion,  which  consumed  more  than 
half  of  the  city.  Even  the  commissioners,  affrighted  at 
the  mischief  which  their  own  baseness  had  occasioned^ 
retired  from  the  scene  of  descdation,  and  placed  tbem* 
selves  under  the  protection  of  the  guns  of  a  ship  of  war, 
to  watch  with  dreadful  solicitude  the  prepress  of  the 
flames.  Rendered  in&mous  in  their  own  estimation, 
they  issued  proclamations  to  wipe  off  the  odium  which 
.they  were  well  aware  attached  itself  to  their  conduct;  but 
instead  of  justifying  themselves,   their  e£B>rts  affi>rded 

1  presumptive  evidences  of  their  guilt.  They,  neverthel- 
ess, retained  an  ascendancy  in  the  colony,  and  continued 
to  preserve  for  some  time  a  considerable  shaire  of  infiuny 
and  power. 

After  the  burning  of  Cape  Francois,  the  nq^roes,  who 
had  been  made  the  tools  in  li^htine  up  the  confli^ration, 
retired  with  a  vast  augmentation  of  their  numbers^  and  a 
considerable  booty,  <^m  savage  bodies  to  the  mountains." 
The  promise  held  out  by  die  commissioners  of  future 
freedom  to  the  slaves,  knd  which  had  prevailed  upon 
them  to  undertake  the  detestable  work,  induced  multi- 
tudes, who  had  hitherto  remained  attached  to  the  inte* 
rest  of  their  masters,  to  throw  off  the  yoke,  and  join  the 
insurgents.  The  Mulattoes,  who  had  beheld  with  com- 
placency the  overthrow  of  the  whites,  now  saw  with  the 
deepest  r^et,  that  they  had  be^  so  duped  by  the  in- 
trigues of  the  icommissioners  as  to  become  the  undesigned 
instru^ients  of  their  own  ruin.  They  found  Uieir  own 
slaves,  from  whose  labour  they  derived  t|ieir  support, 
included  in  the  emancipation  mdch  had  been  promised, 
but  which  they  had  fondly  imagined,  while  concurring  in 
the  measure,  applied  only  to  those  of  the  whites.  A 
sullen  disappointment  succeeded  to  the  enthusiasm  which 
they  had  manifested;  but  their  eyes  were  only  opened  to 
contemplate  errors  which  admitted  of  no  redress. 

The  colony  had  now  exhibited  little  more  than  a  scene 
of  distraction,  in  which  faction,  anarchy,  revolt,  massa» 
cre^  and  fire,  had  alternately  prevailed  for  more  than 
four  years*    During  this  perioa,  but  more  particularly 
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towwds  dbe  latter  part^  miiltitades  of  the  inhabitenta^ 
•eeuig  noeh^  to  their  calamities,  had  forsaken  the  colony^ 
and  Ibund  an  asylum  in  North  America.  Galbaud  and 
Ills  adherents  now  followed  the  same  roate^  and  aban- 
doned, for  ever. these  distracted  shores*  Still  many  of 
the  most  oppnlent  planters  remained  behind,  fondly  nop* 
ii^  that  these  storms  would  shortly  disappear,  or  that 
Che  faother  country,  wearied  h^  their  persevering  impor* 
tunitpr,  would  take  some  decisive  steps  to  restore  tran« 

auiUity*.  There  were  others,  who,  grown  impatient  at 
idr  repeated  dissppointments,  proposed  to  seek  relief 
irom  some  other  quarter.  .  These,  however,  were  divided 
in  their  .sentiments.  One  party  aittied  at  actual  inde- 
pendenee;  another  proposed  to  place  the  colony  under 
the  protection  of  the  Spanish  Governor;  and  a  third 
part  looked  only  tp  the  British  for  permanent  relief. 

It  was  so  early  as  the  year  1791,  that  6vertures  had 
been  secredv  made  to  the  British  mimsters,  for  an  arma- 
ment to  take  possession  of  this  valuable  colony.  How 
&r  these  overtures  might' be  said  to  speak  the  voice  of  St. 
Doming  it  is  perluqpa  difficult  to  ascertain.  But  in 
what  lightrsoever  this  circumstanoe  may  be  viewed,  it  is 
thus  far  clear,  that  as  no  hostilities  had  at  that  time 
broken  out  between  Great  Britain  and  Fmnce^  the  over- 
tures were  honourably  declined,  and  nothing  more  was 
heard  of  the  a£bir  till  the  summer  of  1793.  At  this 
latter  period  Great  Britain  was  involved  in  the  contest; 
and,  consequently,  those  causes  which  had  dictated  a 
refusal  were  no  longer  in  existence. 

The  afiairs  of  the  colony  proceeding  from  bad  to 
worse,  induced  the  inhabitants  to  resort  once  more  to  a 
measure  which  had  been  previously  rejected,  and  they 
flattered  themselves  with  die  hope  of  success,  from  a 
knowled^  of  those  motives  nrfiidi  guide  nations  when 
engaged  in  war.  With  these  views  mamr  of  the  planters 
commissioned  a  M.  de  Charmilly,  one  of  their  colleagues, 
to  open  a  communication  with  the  British  ministry,  who 
rrferred'him  tp  the  commander  in  chief  in  Jamaica. 

The  representation  given  by  Charmilly  appearing 
favourable,  an  armament  was  got  ready  wim  the  utmost 
expedition.  It  consisted  of  the  ISth  raiment  of  foot,  a 
detachment  of  artillery,  and  seven  companies  of  the 
49th,  compriaing  in  all  eight  hundred  and  seventy  rank 
andfik. 
Intelligqioe  of  this  intended   invasion,    which  wall 
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fawufabte  dnly  to  the  whtes^  indacad  the  eomkakdaoen 
to  resort  to  a  new  tn«MUre^  to  strengthta  their  dediiiiiig 
power.  This  was,  a  puUic  proclamatioiiy  which  per* 
fiM^tly  emancipated  all  the  negroes  in  die  island*  The 
Mulettoes,  who  now  sow  that  they  had  been  duped, 
viewed  this  proclamation  with  horror,  because  itdepriired 
them,  as  well  as  the  whites,  of  all  their  slaves.  Tbe 
negroes,  on  the  contraiy,  anratled  tfaemsrives  of  il  widi 
trw^ports;  but  instead  of  repairinc  to  the  standard  of 
their  deliverers,  they  repairedin  vast  liodies  to  the  moun* 
tains,  to  the  amount  of  fort^  thousand  men,  where  they 
augmented  the  forces  of  theur  brethren  abeady  in  arms. 

The  British  expedition,  being  equipped  fir  its  depaiv 
ture,  and  every  preparation  being  made  taac  its  rseeptioBs 
^iled  fixim  Port  Boyal  in  Jamaica,  under  the  conunand 
of  Colonel  Whitlocke^  on  the  9th  of  S^>teinber,  179S, 
4nd  reached  Jeremie^  the  port  of  its  destination,  on  the 
19th,  under  the  esoort  of  die  Enropa  and  aoaae  frigate^ 
commanded  by  Commodore  Ford.  Nothing  appearing 
to  obstruct  their  progress,  they  landed  the  ensung  morn- 
ing, and  as  the  terms  of  eapitulatipn  had  been  previously 
arranged,  nothing  remained  to  prevent  their  taking  poa* 
session  of  the  town,  forts,  and  harbour.  This  was 
instantly  done  without  the  least  opposition;  the  Britisli 
colours  were^  therefore^  hoisted  on  the  ibits;  royal 
salutes  were  fired,  and  die  inhabitants  took  the  oaths  of 
ali^iance  to  his  Britannic  Majesty. 

The  capture  of  Jeremie,  and  the  treatment  which  the 
inhabitants  of  this  place  received  from  the  English,  so 
iiu*  operated  upon  the  feeble  garrison  ctf  Cape  St.  Nicholas, 
as  to  induce  tnem  also  to  manifieat  an  indinaUon  ta  sur- 
render to  the  British  forces.  Advantage  was  taken  of 
dieir  favourable  intentionf^  and  Commodore  Ford  re» 
paired  thither  immediately  with  his  squadron,  and  on  the 
22d  of  September  took  possession  of  tne  fortress  and  har* 
hour.  Here  also  they  received  the  dl^ance  of  the  offi- 
cers and  soldiers,  and  the  fortifications  were  instandy 
manned  by  the  grenadier  companv  of  the  13th  regiment, 
which  went  thither  from  Jeremie  for  that  purpose.  These 
were  soon  strengthened  by  the  seooiid  dirision  of  the 
troops  which  had  been  left  behind  at  Jamaka. 

jGolonel  Whitlocke,  hearing  of  the  success  of  his  coun« 
try  men,  determined  not  to  remam  inaptive  at  Jeremie; 
he,  therefore^  set  forward  to  attempt  the  capture  of 
Tiburon,  a  place  which  was  represented  to  him  as  of  the 
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ttCmoil  importance  itotwtrds  the  aecuril^  of  Grand  Ance. 
He  was  the  ttaore  readily  indtu^  to  cotnmtnce  an  attack 
on  this  place,  from  an  assvrance  he  hddlreceivftl  frotad  a 
M.Dulrai,  that  he  would  join  him  with  five  hundred 
inen^  to  assist  in  its  reducticm.  The  attempt  was  made 
agreeably  to  appointment  1  by.  Colomel  Whitlocke,  but 
Duval  .and  Ina  troops  were  not  to  be  found.  The  event 
wasy  thatthe  eneaiy  proving  more  -formidable  than  had 
iieen  repteaented,  he  was  4X)mpelled  to  retreat,  widi  the 
loss^  of  twenty  men  killed  and  wounded; 

=  Small  as  thi^- check  may  seem,  it  was  productive  of 
dOBsiderri>Ie  effects  on  both  parties;  the  r^ublicana  tri* 
nmphed,  and  the  British  grew  disheartened.  To  add  to 
the  (»lamil^  of  the  i  latter,  the  radny  season  had  set  in^ 
and  the  yellow  fever  had  begunto  make  terrible  havoa 
Saik>ra  and  soldiers^  became  every,  day  victims  to  the 
malady;  those  that<had  escaped,  expected  every  moment 
to  be'  seiaed,  and>  the  duty  of  the  survivors  grew  more 
and  more  severe^ .in  proportion  as  their  numbers  de* 
cr^as^. 

Aware  of  these  fiicts,'  Oenend- WiOiamson  collected 
together  what  forces  could  possibly  be  qpared,  and  for- 
warded between  seven  and  eight  hundred  men,  trusting 
the  safety  of  Jamaica  to  about  four  hundred  regulars,  tiU 
xtinforcements  should  arrive  from  ipn^j^land, 

•  The;arrival  of  these  soldiers  at'St;  Domingo,  was  pro- 
ductive of  several  gooid  effects  It  raised  the  desponding 
spirits  of  those  who  had  considered  ihemseltnes  as  forgot^ 
ten  in  an  inhospitable  climate  ;<>— it  intimidated  the  Re- 
publican forces;  and  revived  the  confidence,  of  those 
planters  who  had  hitherto  been  wavering  in  suspence. 
The  parishes  of  Jean  RabeH^  St  Marc,  Arcahayey  and 
Bottcassin,  satisfied  wid>  the  oonduct  of  the  English,  and 
that  it  was  their  fiill  determination  to  pursue^'  their  cour 

Kests,  submitted  to  their  arms  in  the  beginning  of 
?cember,  as  Jeremie  and  the  Mole  of  Cape  S^  Nicholas 
had  done  brfore.  The  inhabitants  of  Leogane  soon  fol* 
lowed  the  same  example,  so  that  the  territories  of  the 
Aritish  became  more  respectable  than  their  forces  were 
formidable. 

Anxious  to  retrieve  their  disgrace  at  Tiburon,  the 
^tish,  now  augmented  with  their  reinforcements,  deter« 
mined  once  more  to  attempt  its  reduction.  Prior,  how- 
irrer,  to  the  m^itated  attack,  they  found  it  necessary  to 
sccufe   those   places  which  had   already  surrendered. 
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This  occupied  dieir  attention  tiH  -towards  tlie  end  of 
January,  1794.  On  the  21A,  Coiiiinodore  Ford  toodied 
at  Jeremie,  and  took  on  board  his  squadron^  the  troom 
destined  for  the  expedition,  but  did  not  reach  Hboron 
till  the  evening  of  the  first  of  February.  The  enemyi 
apprized  of  their  intentions,  had  assembled  in  consideni* 
ble  force^  and  were  prepared  to  receive  them.  The 
ba9ich  w)as  crouded  wiw  men  to  oppose  their  landing; 
but  die  fire  from  the  ships  soon  dispersed  them^  and  the 
troops  were  set  on'  shore.  > 

liie  oommand  of  this  expedition  was  given  to  the 
brave  Colonel  Spencer,  since  hiade  a'  msjar^mDermh 
Under  his  auspices  they  instantly  formed ;  and^  animated 
by  his  exaihple,  pushed  forward  with  such  resolution  as 
entirdy  disconcerted'  the  defendersi  A  smart  conflict 
instantly  ensued,  when  the  enemy' were  put  to  flight  with 
oonsklerable  slaughter,  and  one  hundred  and  my  sur* 
rendered  prisoners  of  war.  .  The  loss  on  the -part  of  the 
English  was  only  twentv*three  killed  •  and  wounded.  By 
this  victory  Tiburon  fell  into  their  hands,  in  whidk  diey 
found  the  magazines  well  stored  with  ammunition. 

The  capture  of  this  place  was  considered  as  an  impoT* 
tant  acquisition,  as  it  gave  to  the  British  the  command 
of  the  whole  bay  of  Leogane,  and  was'r^arded  as  a  cer- 
tain pledge  of  the  capture  of  Port  au-BHnce,  the  reduc- 
tion of  which  it  was  resdved  to  attempt,  as  soon  as  rein* 
fiMTcements  shoidd  arrive  from  EnglaiHi,''^an  event  vrfiicb 
was  dailv  and  anxiously  expected. 

But  tnouj^  in  their  present  states  they  were  insufli^ 
dent  to  attempt  the  reduction  of  this  citv  with  any  pro- 
bability of  success,  the  case  was  diflferentjy<  estimates  by 
them,  wldi  respect  to  L'Acul,  an  important  fortress,  in 
the  vibinity  of  Leogane.  The  conducting  of  this  enter- 
prize  .was  undertaken  by  Colonel  Whidouce  in  penom 

On  the  19th  of  February,  about  four  in  die  mornings 
the  troops  destined  for  the  service,  marched  .bom  Leo- 
gane with  two  four-pounders,  and  two  five  hal^inch  how- 
itzers; the  whole  force  in  this  division,  consbted  of  a 
detachment  of  the  royal  ardllery,  a  detachment  of  the 
ISth  regiment,  some  colonial  troops,  and  some  flank 
companies.  Prior  to  this,  about  two  hundred  colonial 
troops,  and  a  few  Bridsh  artillery  had  embarked  under 
the  command  of  the  Baron  de  Jif  ontalembert,  to  co-ope& 
rate  with  the  land  forces  under  Colonel  Whidocke,  at  • 
given  hour  which  had  been  appointed.    On  the  dq>ar- 
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tare  of  the  l&tCsr  from  Ledgane,  he  dividod  his  fbroe  ioito 
two  parties,  directing  Captain  Vincent,  to  whom  he  gave 
the  command  of  one,  ta  move  towards  the  spot  through 
a  path  on  the  mountains,  while  he  with  the  princitMl 
body,  kept  the  main  road*  Colonel  Whitlocke  readied 
the  scene  of  action^  and  halted  at  a  distance  from  the 
fort,  which  was  just  without  cannon  shot;  in  which  place 
he  waited  till  Captain  Vincent,  who  .had  taken  the  moun* 
tain  path,  should  form  a  junction,  with  the  men  who  had 
embarked  under  Montalmbert,  and  mutually  comfnence 
the  attack.  This,  it  was  expected,  would  draw  the  enemy's 
attention,  to  that  quarter,  and  afford  Colonel  V^itlocke 
41  favourabic  opportunity  to  force  the  works  with  his  main 
body» 

Much  time  was  wasted  in  waiting  for  the  landing  of 
•^Montalembert,  but  it  was  at  last  found  that  through  the 
intoxication  of  the  captain  of  one  of  the  transports,  he 
.WHS  .unable  to  get  on  shore*  The  utmost  service  they 
were  able  to  perform  was,  to  hover  on  the  coast;  a  cir- 
cumstance which  obliged  the  enemy  to  employ  two  hun-* 
dred  men  to  wiatch  their  movements,  ^in  order  to  oppose 
their  landing,  should  they  attempt  it* 

The  enemy  m  the  fort,  apprized  of  the  intentions  of 
the  assailants,  began  a  cannonade  about  seven  in  the 
morning,  which  they  continued  with  but  little  intermix* 
sion  till  i^utnoon,  but  with  little  or  no  effect*  Colonel 
Whitlocke  by  this  time  became  sensible  that  he  had  no- 
thing to  hope  from  the  co*operatian  of  Montalembert, 
and,  therefore,  fovmed  a  resolution  to  attempt  the  fort 
by  storm*  For  this  purpose.  Major  Spencer,  with. some 
grenadiers,  was  dispatched  to  strengthen  Captain  Vincent. 
Both  parties  then  moved  onward  to  the  attack,  about 
five  o'clock  in  the  evening*  The  enemy,  who  had  been 
continually  on  the  alert,  no  sooner  perceived  the  move- 
ment, tbaa  they  began  a  most  tremendous  fire  of  cannon 
and  inusffuetry.;  but  nothing  could  daunt  the  resolution 
of  the  assailants*  Orders  were  given  for  the  troops  to 
advansee  amidst  this  heavy  discharge,  and  gain  the  fort ; 
they  were  executed  with  alacrity,  and  crowned  with  sue- 
:cess;  and  the  British  colours  were  once  siiore  unfurled  in 
St*  Domingo* 

Scarcely  had  the  British  gained  possession  of  the  fort, 
and  silenced  the  engines  of  destruction,  before  an  unex* 
pected  accident  compelled  the  victors  to  mourn  over  the 
misfortune  of  the  day*    The  officer  who  had  conunanded 
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die  fort,  on  finding  hioisdf  unable  to  ddcnd  tt»  fiOed 
one  of  the  most  suitable  buildinf^  with  combustibles^  to 
which  he  had  set  a  train,  directing  an  iunocent  negroe, 
who  it  is  supposed  was  unacquainted  with  the  nature  of 
gunpowder,  to  touc^h  it  with  a  torch  at  a  given  time,  or 
on  some  opportunity  for  which  he  was  to  watch.  The 
unfortunate  negroe  but  too  faithfully  executed  his  office. 
A  dreadful  explosion  instantly  took  place,  in  which  iiiin- 
self,  thirteen  privates  belonging  to  the*  Britisb,  and  three 
officers,  were  blown  up.  The  officers  languished  for  some 
time^  but  only  Lieutenant  Tinlin  recovered.  CBptaiu 
Morshead  died  on  the  following  day,  and  Uent^iant 
Caufield  soon  joined  him  in  the  grave.  Tbqr  were  in^ 
terred  with  military  honours,  and  sinc^-ely  mourned  by 
the  whole  British  garrison. 

The  Mulattoes,  as  we  have  already  observed,  discover- 
ing- that  they  had  been  duped  by  the  intrigues  of  the 
commissioners,  secretly  resolved  to  set  up  for  themselves* 
-as  soon  as  a  convenient  opportunity  should  offer.  The 
power  of  their  deceitful  oppressors*  however,  compelleil 
them  to  dissemble  for  the  present,  and  even  induced 
them  to  act  in  concert  with  them,  to  check,  as  much  as 
possible,  the  increasing  successes  of  an  invading  foe.  To 
conduct  them  in  their  enterprizes,  they  had  ebosen 
Rigaud,  a  man  of  colour,  of  considerable  talents,  to  be 
their  leader.  He  had  noticed,  with  painful  anxiety*  the 
progress  of  the  British  arms;  and  only  waited  the  arrival 
of  a  favourable  moment  to  effect  their  destruction,  with- 
out wishing  Santhonaxand  Polverel,  with  whom  he  acted 
in  external  alliance,  but  whom  he  secretly  detested,  the 
smallest  success.  i 

Under  these  impres»ons,  he  equipped  about  fifteen 
\  hundred  men,  i^id  placing  them  under  the  direoticn  of 
one  of  his  lieutenants,  resolved  if  possible  to  regain  the 
hnportant  post  of  AcnL  The  day  was  fixed  for  the 
attack,  and  they  flattered  themselves  with  a  certainty  of 
success.  But  victory,  as  inconstant  as  fortune,  dtsap 
pointed  their  hopes.  On  tlieir  march  towards  it,  they 
were  intercepted  by  a  party  of  the  British,  and  soma  o( 
the  colonial  militia  of  Lec^ne,  oonsistinj^  altogether  of 
four  hundred  men,  under  the  command  of  de  Montalem- 
bert.  These  attacked  them  with  fixed  bayonets,  com* 
pletely  routed  the  whole  army,  took  from  them  one  piece 
of  cannon,  and  left  three  hundred  dead  upoif  the  field. 

Rigaud,  instructed  by  this  disaster,  determined  to  try 
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his  own  fiMTtune,  by  taking  Che  command  in  t^erson^  and 
by  directing  bis  attention  to  Tiburon,  of  which  he 
reiolved,  if  possible^  to  dispossess  the  English.  The 
force  which  he  deemed  necessary  for  this  enterprize^ 
oonsisted  of  two  thousand  men  of  different  descriptions, 
and  two  pieces  of  cannon.  This  band  of  desperadoes 
reached  the  fort  about  three  in  the  morning,  on  the  16th 
of  April,  17i^4,  and  almost  entirely  surrounded  it  with 
their  vast  numbers.  The  troops  within,  defended  them* 
selves  with  great  braveiy,  till  a  quarter  before  nine,  not* 
withstanding  their  principal  battery  was  rendered  useless, 
and  a  numter  of  their  men  had  been  kiUed  by  the  explo* 
sion  of  a  quantity  of  gunpowder.  They  then  made  a 
sortie,  and  routed  the  assailants  with  great  slaughter, 
laying  a  hundred  and  seventy  dead  on  the  field  of  battle* 
In  this  engagement  the  besieged  suffered  severely.  One 
hundred  and  thirty-seven  lost  their  lives,  of  whom  twenty- 
eight  were  British;  the  rest  were  colonial  troops;  otkers 
were  severely  wounded,  so  that  the  victors  had  to  mourn 
6ver  their  dearly-bought  conquest. 

Dispirited  more  by  their  losses,  than  elated  by  their 
victories,  the  exhausted  British  army  began  to  despair 
of  ultimate  success.  The  enemies  with  whom  they  had 
to  contend,  could  supply  in  an  instant  the  losses  which 
they  sustained,  but  with  them  the  case  was  far  otherwise. 
Shut  up  in  an  enemy's  country,  exposed  to  incredible 
hardships,  and  apparently  neglected  by  the  mother 
country,  from  whicn,  for  eight  months  past,  they  bacl 
been  constantly  expecting  reinforcen^ents,  their  spirits 
began  to  droop,  as  death  lessened  their  numbers.  Their 
new  allies  also  began  to  fisiulter  in  their  attachments, 
from  nearly  the  same  motives  that  had  engaged  their 
friendships.  The  republicans  perceived  their  distress, 
and  triumphed  kt  the  disaster.  Many  of  the  planters, 
who,  wishmg  only  for  pbace,  had  waited  in  suspence  till 
the  scale  should  preponderate,  declared  against  the  Bri- 
tish, whom  they  considered  as  no  longer  able  to  protect 
them,  and  attached  themselves  to  that  power  which  they 
both  courted  and  detested.  In  many  of  the  parishes,  the 
inhabitants  manifested  hostile  intentions  towards  tliose 
with  whom  they  had  sworn  to  act  in  concert;  and  in 
one,  at  Jean  JRabell,  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  ,of 
these  faithless  allies,  mutinied  against  their  officers,  com- 
pelling them  to  surrender  the  post,  which  they  occupied, 
into  the  hands  of  the  French.    In  the  meanwhile  pro\i« 
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sions  were  become  scanty;  their  stores  of  almost  every 
description  were  either  exhausted  or  considerably  damaged* 
Port  au  Prince,  the  object  of  their  wishes,  was  apparently 
farther  from  their  reach  than  ever ;  and  no  probability 
of  any  relief  appeared*  Such  was  the  condition  of  the 
British  army  in  St.  Domingo,  now  reduced  to  about 
nine  hundred  effective  men^  in  the  beginning  of  May 
1794 ! 

In  the  midst  of  this  complication  of  distresses,  a  sad- 
den reverse  of  fortune  relieved  them  from  their  despon- 
dency, and  gave  a  new  aspect  to  their  afiairs.  On  the 
19th  of  May,  when  almost  every  thing  was  given  up  for 
lost,  the  pleasing  tidings  reached  their  exhausted  ranks, 
that  the  Irresistible,  and  Belligueux,  in  company  with 
the  Fly  sloop  of  war,  having  under  their  convoy  a  fleet 
of  transports,  were  safely  anchored  in  the  harbour  of. 
Cape  St.  Nicholas.  On  board  of  these  vessels,  were  the 
5{^d,  2Sd,  and  41st  rmments  of  infantry,  under  the 
command  of  Brigadier'^General  White.  The  sensations 
which  this  intelligence  occasioned,  can  only  be  conceived 
by  contemplating  their  former  condition,  and  contrasting 
it  with  their  present  prospects.  Those,  who  but  the  day 
preceding,  were  anxioudy  solicitous  to  quit  for  ever  this 
insalubrious  region,  which  had  furnished  so  many  of 
their  associates  with  gi'avcs,  now  put  on  a  bolder  tone, 
and,  in  imagination  already  revelled  in  the  riches  of  Port 
au  Prince. 

This  wealthy  city,  which  was  now  destined  to  witness 
a  conflict  between  the  warriors  of  two  hostile  nations, 
had,  for  a  considerable  time  past,  been  fordfying  by  the 
commissioners,  and*  had  been  blocked  up  by  the  squa- 
dron of  Commodore  Ford.  These  were  circumstances 
that  induced  a  general  belief  in  all,  that  Port  au  Prince 
would  be  the  nrst  object  of  attack.  The  event  proved 
that  this  belief  was  well  founded. 

Anxious  to  seize  the  tide  which  was  now  on  flood,  the 
British  commanders  hastened  to  execute  what  they 
plainly  saw  was  the  general  wish ;  said  to  take  the  advan- 
tage of  that  ardour  which  the  reinforcements  had  raised, 
without  allowing  it  time  to  cool.  With  these  views. 
General  White  put  his  sick  on  shore  at  Cape  St  Nicho* 
las,  and  took  on  board  a  hundred  and  sixty  of  the  garri- 
son, whose  health  enabled  them  to  bear  the  fatigue  of  the 
.  nieditated  siege. 

On  the  23d  of  Mav,  General  White  sailed  to  the  road 
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df  ArcahayCy  the  appointed  place  of  rendezvous,  to  con* 
cert  his  measures  with  Commodore  Ford,  and  to  take  on 
board  such  troops  as  were  destined  for  the  cnterprizp. 
Having  arranged  their  plane,  and  collected  their  forces^ 
they  sailed  again  on  the  30th,  and  arrived  off  Port  au 
Prince  in  the  evening.  The  whole  armament  at  this 
time  consisted  of  four  ships  of  the  lin^,  three  frigates, 
and  four  or  five  vessels  of  inferior  force.  These  were  all 
commanded  bv  Commodore  Ford.  The  land  forces 
were  of  two  descriptions,  British  and  Colonial  troops. 
Of  the  former,  there  were  one  thousand  four  hundred 
and  sixty-five  effective  men,  and  of  tlie  latter  about  two 
thousand.  These  were  all  commanded  by  General 
White. 

Santhonax  and  Polverel,  of  whose  names  we  have  for 
aome  time  past  lost  sight,  while  describing  the  movements 
of  the  British,  aware  of  the  importance  of  Port  au  Prince, 
bad  during  these  vicissitudes,  employed  themselves  in 
repairing  its  fortifications,  and  in  preparing  themselves 
for  an  event,  which  was  just  about  to  be  brought  to  an 
issue.  Conscious  of  their  declining  power  through  the 
colony  at  large,  from  the  violent  measures  to  .which  they 
had  resorted,  the  prospect  of  general  tranquillity  had 
been  supplanted  by  a  system  of  legal  peculation,  so  that 
both  their  guilt  and  wealth  required  a  formidable  defence. 
They  had  provided  for  a  vigorous  resistance,  so  long  as 
they  found  their  fortresses  tenable,  and  for  their  own 
escape  on  the  total  departure  of  their  power.  Such  had 
been  the  employment  of  the  commissioners,  and  such 
was  their  situation,  and  the  situation  of  Port  au  Prince. 

On  the  thirty-first  of  May,  1794,  General  White  hav- 
ing made  every  necessary  arrangement,  dispatched  an 
officer  with  a  flag,  and  a  letter,  to  the  commandant  of 
the  city,  demanding  its  surrender.  But  on  his  arrival  at 
the  gates,  he  received  information  that  no  ijag  would  be 
admitted,  and  that  no  letter  would  be  received,  so  that 
he  was  compelled  to  return  it  unopened.  On  receiving 
this  reply,  it  was  resolved  to  commence  immediately  a 
lieavy  cannonade  against  Fort  Bizotton.  This  important 
fortress  was  at  this  time  defended  by  five  hundred  men^ 
eight  pieces  of  heavy  cannon,  and  two  mortars.  The 
peculiarity  of  its  situation  rendered  its  possession  of  the 
Utmost  consequence  to  both  }>arties,  it  being  planted  oi\ 
m  eminence  which  commanded  the  great  carriage  road 
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ftom  the  city  to  Leogane^  and  that  part  of  the  bay  which 
furnished  a  passage  to  the  town. 

The  attempt  was  first  made  from  the  aea,  by  two  line- 
oi^battle  ships  and  a  frigate;  these  kept  vp  a  coi^^tant 
and  heavy  fire  for  several  hours;  but  the  impression 
made  bv  them  was  so  small,  that  it  was  deemed  necessary 
to  attack  it  in  the  morning  on  the  land  side  also.     For 

'  this  purpose,  on  the  night  of  the  Slst,  Colonel  Spencer 
With  three  hundred  British  and  five  hundi^  colonial 
troops^  were  put  privately  on  shore  within  a  mile  of  the 
fort.     Scarcely  had  they  begun  their  march,  before  the 

'  heavens  gathered  such  blacknesis  &s  increased  the  hor- 
rors of  the  night.  A  tremendous  roar  of  thunder  echoed 
through  the  gloom,  which  was  illuminated  by  nothing 
but  the  intermittant  glare  of  lightening.  The  rain  poured 
down  in  torrents;  and  heaven  and  earth  seemed  mingling 
together  in  a  second  chaos.  In  this  moment  of  element 
tary  horrors,  a  consultation  was  held  amdn^  the  officers, 
on  the  mode  of  attack  which  it  was  most  eligible  to  pur- 
sue. Charmilly,  who  was  well  acquainted  with  the  coun- 
try, advised  them  to  commence  the  assault  immediately 

.  with  fixf  d  bayonets,  assigning  as  a  reason,  that  the 
deluge  then  falling  from  the  skies,  would  probably  take 
the  garrison  off  their  guard ;  and,  by  overpowering  the 
sound  of  their  footsteps  with  a  superior  noise,  sfibrd  them, 
an  opportunity  of  taking  the  fortress  by  surprise.  This 
plan  was  adopted.  Immediately  Captain  Daniel,  with 
sixty  men,  pushed  forward  and  entered  a  breach  unper- 
ceived.  Instantly  all  was  confusion  and  alarm ;  the 
besieged,  unacquainted  with  the  numbers  of  the  assail- 
ants, immeiliately  threw  down  their  arms  and  begged  for 
mercy,  and  the  British  took  possession  of  tlie  fort*  In 
this  conflict  the  brave  Captain  Daniel  was  severely 
wounded ;  and  Captain  Wallace,  his  second  in  command, 
died  on  the  glacis  an  example  of  heroism  to  his  survivors. 
The  capture  of  this  fortress  nearly  determined  the  fate 
of  Port  au  Prince.  It  was  protected,  indeed,  by  several 
other  forts;  but  the  soldiers  who  defended  them  grew 
dispirited^  as  soon  as  they  found  that  this  had  surren- 
dered. The  important  fortress  of  Bizotton  was  soon 
strengthened  by  those  soldiers  who  had  origrinally  been 
destined  to  subdue  it,  and  this  party  continu^  to  occupy 
Its  works,  while  the  other  parts  of  the  army  marched 
towards  the  city  througii  the  rich  plain  of  Cul  de  Sac 
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On  the  4ib  of  June  every  thing  waa  in  movement^  and 
the  nuiin  body  was  within  about  three  miles*  About  jten 
■  in  the  moraiofi:.  Colonel  Spencer  marched  from  Bizo^ 
ton,  to  possess  himself  of  an  eminence  which  overlooked 
the  capital,  intending  to  coH>perate  with  th^  army  which 
was  preparing  to  commence  the  attack*  .Scarcely  had 
he  aanranced  half  way,  before  he  was  accosted  by  a  Mur 
lattoe  wovian,  who  iiiformed  him  that  the  Gonynissloneili 
had  abandojied  Uie  town,  and  that  no  oppoaitioii  wbiltr 
ever  would  be  made  to  their  entry.  Furnished  wUh  thia 
intelligence^  he  immediately  dispatched  Charmilly,  with 
fifty  horse,  to  ascertain  the  fraud  or  fact.  .  On  Jus  returoy 
*  he  corroborated  what  the  .woman  had  stated;  jioatilitiea 
were,  .therefore,  instantly  at. on  end,  .and  they  took  potr 
sessico  df  the  fort  and  gate  of  Leogane. 

The  ctwnmisaioi^ers,  prior  to  their  departure^  though 
declining  to  meet.lbeir.  invaders,  had,  however,  laid  a 
plan  for.  their  deBtniction,  which  was  providentially  de- 
feated. The  British  had  juot  been  -in  possession  of  the 
latter  fort  mfore  than  half  an  hour,  before  they  heard  a 
lamentable  cry,  which  appeared  to  be  human,  issuing 
apparently  fr<>m  breath  their  feet*  Search  was  immedi- 
ately made,  and  a  negroe  was  discovered  in  a  subterjrar 
nean  vault,  surrounded  by  barrels  of  gunpowder*  (it 
appeared  on  inspection,  that  this  negroe^  ignorant  of  the 
effect  of  thia  pernicious  grain,  had  been  stationed  in  thia 
vault  ^ith  a  lighted  match,  which  Jbe  had  been  directed 
to  a)3ply  to  the  powder  at  a  eiven  time^  but  that  his 
match  hftd  become  extinguish^^  By  this  fortunate  aceir 
dent  sot  i  only  his  own  life^  but  th#  lives  of  those  who 
were  to.  be:hk>wn  up,  were  preserved. 

The  fort  of  L'Hospital  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Bri-^ 
tish  at  nearly  the  same  time^  and  here  also  they  had  a 
narrow  escape  with  their  lives.  Prior  to  its  being  aban** 
doned  by  the  commissioners,  they  had  knocked  out  the 
bottoms  of  several  powder  barrels  in  the  magazine^  &om 
which  place  they  had  laid  a  loi^  train  of  gunpowder, 
which  reached  beyond  their  woiSs*  How  this  was  in- 
tended to  lie  set  on  fire,  could  not  be  ascertained ;  but 
whatever  their  plans  might  have  been,  the  torrents  of 
rain  which  had  unexpectedly  fallen  the  preceding  nigh^ 
had  so  completely  soaked  the  powder  as  to  defeat  their 
designs ;  and  care  was  taken  U>  place  it  instantly  beyond 
the  readi  of  dancer* 

The  British,  uus  in  fidl  and  peaceable  possession  oi 
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Port  au  Prince,  began  immediately  to  examine  the  booty 
they  had  acquired.  The  works  at  large  they  found  con- 
tained one  hundred  and  thirty  pieces  of  cannon,  all  pro- 
perly equipped  and  fit  for  service,  and  the  stores  were 
considerable.  In  the  harbour  they  found  lying  at  anchor 
Jtwenty-two  large  vessels,  richly  laden  mih  co&e,  indigo, 
-and  «ugar.  Of  these,  thirteen  were  from  three  to  five 
^hundred  tons  burthen.  In  additicm  to  these,  they  found 
^bont  seven  thousand  tons  of  shipping  in  ballast;  amount- 
ing in  value,  according  to  the  estimate  then  made,  to 
jg4O0,.000  sterling.  Witliiii  the  town  the  treasure  was 
Jess  considerable,  for  most  of  the  valuables  bad  been 
^secured  by  the  commissioners,  and  carried  off  with  them 
"On  their  private  evacuation  of  the  place.  With  these 
spoils  they  had  laden  two  hundred  mul^  and  about  two 
thousand  persons  had  been  carried  awav  in  their  train. 
Their  designs  had  been  to  involve  what  they  lefi  behind 
in  one  general  conflagration-;  but  these  were  defeated,  and 
nothing  was  suffered  to  perish. 

While  the  French  and  English  were  thus  foolishly 
contending  for  the  doubtful  empire  of  St.  Domingo, 
-from  which  both  parties  were  shortly  to  be  driven  for 
«ver,  both  the  Mulattoes  and  negroes  were  organizing 
)their  forces,  and  improving  themselves  in  military  tactics. 
They  had  hitherto  afforded  comparatively  but  little  dis- 
turbance to  the  Europeans,  but  they  had  been  making 
preparations  for  that  storm,  which  their  sagacious  leaders 
-well  knew  must  shortly  burst  upon  themselves.  With 
these  views,  Rigaudy  a  Mulattoe,  and  Toussaint  L'Ou- 
Tcrture,  a  negroe,  had  availed  themselves  of  the  natural 
strength  of  the  whole  of  the  island,  upoR  the  most  exten- 
-sive  scale.  Of  the  manner  in  which  they  reduced  their 
power  to  practice,  wc  shall  have  abundant  occasion  to 
«peak  hereafter.  They  are  at  present  only  introduced  as 
^  standing  connected  with  the  departure  of  the  commis- 
sioners to  France.      ' 

Santhonax  and  Polverel,  upon  quitUng  Port  au  Prince 
with  their  ill-gotten  wealth,  repaired  to  Jacmel,  and 
found,  when  it  was  too  late,  their  eyes  open  to  an  evil 
which  they  should  have  foreseen  and  prevented,  but 
which  it  was  now  beyond  their  power  to  remedy.  They 
saw  the  Mulattoes  and  revolted  negroes  in  possession  of 
natural  fortresses,  from  which  it  would  be  almost  impos- 
sible to  dislodge  them,  and  which  with  their  dqrarting 
power,  it  would  be  madness  to  attempt.    Availing  them- 
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selves,  therefore,  of  the  riches  which  they  had  aoquired, 
they  consigned  great  sums  to  America,  and  witn  the 
remainder  embarked  for  France,  appointing  Greneral 
Laveaux  to  act  as  commander  in  cfaie£  On  their  arrival 
in  France,  their  conduct  received  the  approbation  of  the 
government,  and  the  wealth  they  had  obtained  enabled 
tnem  to  riot  in  dissipation.  Polverel  soon  after  fell  a 
victim  to  his  own  excesses,  but  Santhonax  survived,  to 
behold  once  more  the  ruins  of  St  Domiiyo. 
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Laveux^  Bigaud^  and  TcussaitU^  estaVlisked  in  power  Iff 
the  Commissionerii  prior  to  their  departure. — Disaster 
of  the  Britihh  at  Port  an  Prince. — Various  successes* — 
Progress  of  disease.'-^Declining  power  of  the  British. — 
Bigaud  unsuccessJuUy  attacks  Port  au  Prince. — Becap- 
ture  ^  Ttburony  Jean  Babell,  U Petit  Biviere^  and 
UArtibonite. — Conspiracy  at  Port  au  Prince, — Death 
of  Colonels  Brisbane  and  MarJcanU'^Prevalency  of  dis- 
ease.— Spanish  St.  Domingo  ceded  to  France. — Arrival 
of  reinjorcements  Jrom  iSngUmd. — English  repulsed  at 
Leogane,  and  compelled  to  evacuate  Bombarde. — Bigaud 
unsuccessful  at  Trois. — Toussaint  made  Commander  in 
Chief  ojaU  the  BepuUican  Forces. — Blockades  Port  au 
Prince. — Bigaud  repulsed  again  at  Troisj  and  Tous-- 
saint  before  St.  Marc. — General  Simcoe  repairs  to  £iigf- 
land^  to  state  the  condition  of  the  British  Forces  in  the 
Island. — Port  au  Prince  evacuated. — Jerenue  and  Cape 
St.  Nicholas  given  up. — The  Island  abandoned  fy  the 
British  altogether. 

The  departure  of  Santhonax  and  Polverel,  amounted 
to  little  more  than  the  removal  of  the  mdividuals,  and 
that  of  the  wealth  which  they  had  acquired  by  pecula* 
tion.  The  Republicans,  the  Mulattoes,  and  the  revolted 
negroes,  taken  either  separately  or  collectively,  presented 
to  the  British  a  formidable  host  of  foes.  These  nad  been 
induced  to  act  in  concert  through  the  intrigues  of  Pol- 
verel  and  Santhonax,  while  without  any  proper  cement, 
each  party  aimed  at  a  separate  interest*  The  commis* 
sioners,  anxious  to  support  their  own  power,  and  the 
rights  of  the  Mulattoes  whom  they  professed  to  protect, 
had  invested  Bigaud,  a  M  ulattoe  chiel^  with  a  commis- 
sion diat  gave  him  almost  an  absolute  dominion  in  the 
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southern  part  of  the  island,  Ur^rtunately  for  his  em« . 
ployers,  he  felt  the  force  of  his  siti^ation,  and  well  knew 
how  to  apply  the  power  which  be  had  thus  acquired  to 
the  accompftshfiient  of  those  purposes  hf  which  he  was 
actuated*  His  brothert  who  stood  next  to  him  in  com'* 
imand,  derived  his  commission  from  the  same  /source. 
These  men  gave  direction  to  the  whole  body  of  Mulat- 
toes;  while  Toussaint  L'Ouverture,  established  by  the 
same  authority,  directed  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
huge  mass  of  Vevolted  and  h*berated  negroes;  whom  the 
commissioners  had  solicitec^  with  the  promise  of  freedom, 
to  assist  them  against  a  powerful  rival,  and  detestably 
rewarded  with  the  pillage  and  conflagration  of  Cape 
Francois.  Thus,  Laveaux  commanded  the  Republican 
whites;  Rigaud,  the  Mulattoes;  and  Tousaamt,  the 
blacks.  However  their  private  interests  might  Jar,  all 
were  alike  enemies  to  ^e  British ;  and  the  British,  in  their 
turn,  were  fully  sensible  that  they  could  expect  no  perma- 
nent establishment  in  the  island,  till  these  were  aU  sub- 
dued. 

The  capture  of  Port  au  Prince^  by  the  British,  WhicJi 
had  been  anticipated  by  them,  as  a  certain  presage  df 
future  conquests,  unfortunately  became  the  ^enifli  of 
their  dominions,  and  the  meUncholy  sepulchre  of  their, 
soldiers  and  their  hopes.  In  the  preceding  autumn,  the 
troops  had  suffered  much  fVom  disease^  and  the^same 
season  now  approaching,  alarmed  their  apprehensions 
with  a  return  of  the  pestilence.  This  unhappily  was 
accelerated  by  the  moae  of  conduct  which  the  vlctoril 
found  themselves  under  a  necessity  of  pursuing.' 

On  the  capture  of  the  city  and  its  wealth,  calculations 
on  their  advantageous  conquest,  swallowed  with  the  Bri- 
tish and  their  associates,  for  some  time,  every  Other  con- 
sideration. But  this  delirium  of  the  moment  was  soon 
banished  by  the  dictates  of  prudence  and  necessity. 
Confident  upon  mature  reflection,  that  theif  future  exist- 
ence in  the  island  depended  upon  their  preservation  df 
Port  au  Prince,  on  taking  a  survey  of  its  fortificatlonsi 
they  found  it  necessary  to  strengthen  tiie  works*  No 
■  time  was,  therefore,  to  be  lost;  especially  on  those  parts 
which  fronted  the  mountains,  on  which  the  enemy  had 
already  put  on  a  menacing  aspect  This  labour  neces- 
sarily fell  upon  the  solmers,  who  were  already  worn 
down  with  the  fatigue  of  past  services.  Many  of  these 
men  had  been  six  months  on  board  a  shipi  and  others 
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had  already  sustained  in  this  burning  cUmate^  the  hard* 
ships  of  a  campaign.  These  were  circumstances  whicb 
demanded  that  rest,  which  the  capture  of  Port  au  Prince 
seemed  at  first  to  promise,  but  which  imperious  necessity 
now  sternly  denied.  These  men,  to  prevent  the  recap- 
ture of  the  city,  were  compelled  to  labour  in  the  entrench- 
ments by  day,  and  to  perform  military  duty  by  night. 
By  the  lormer  they  were  exposed  to  the  scorching  rays 
of  the  sun,  and  by  the  latter  to  the  pernicious  influence 
of  the  dews.  These  sudden  transitions  were  productive 
of  the  most  fatal  consequences.  A  dreadful  malady  im- 
mediately broke  out  amoo^  them,  which  Communicated 
its  malignant  contagion  with  more  than  common  vim* 
lence. 

To  add  to  their  misfortune,  they  received  at  this  mo- 
ment a  reinforcement  of  eight  companies  from  the  wind- 
ward islands,  undex  the  command  of  the  Honourable 
Lieutenai^t  Lenox;  but  it  amounted  to  little  more  than  a 
reinforcement  of  pestilence.  These^  at  the  time  of  their 
embarkation,  consisted  of  560  men,  but  on  their  arrival 
th^  were  reduced  below  SOO. 

To  heighten  this  common  oistress,  the  affiiirs  of  the 
colony  began  every  day  to  put  on  a  more  serious  aspecL 
The  black  troops,  exempted  from  these  maladies,  under 
th^  auspices  of  Toussaint,  had  begun  to  harass  diem,  as 
occasion  offered ;  and,  from  their  bavins  been  trained 
with  peculiar  care,  the  Britisli  were  called  upon  to  pre- 
pare for  a  new  mode  of  warfare^  at  a  time  when  they 
were  unable  to  prosecute  with  success,  that  in  which  they 
had  hitherto  been  fortimate. 

We  have  already  observed^  that  the  enemies  which 
the  British  had  to  encounter,  were  in  possessdon  of  the 
natural  strength  of  the  whole  island.  Of  this  they  fully 
availed  themselves,  by  keeping  open  on  the  southern 
coast,  a  communication  with  the  Dutch  islands,  and 
some  parts  of  the  continent.  Throueh  these  channels 
they  easily  obtained  an  immense  supply  of  stores,  suffi- 
.  cient  to  meet  their  internal  consumption,  and  to  enable 
them  to  fit  out  a  swarm  of  privateers,  which,  in  a  short 
space,  captured  about  thir^  vessels,  many  pf  which  were 
so  richly  laden,  as  abundfantly  to  compensate  for  the 
losses  sustained  in  the  capture  of  Port  au  Prince. 

In  the  meanwhile,  General  White,  enfeebled  with 
bodily  indisposition,  and  dispirited  at  the  affliction  of  his 
troi^s,  solicited  and  obtainea  leave,  to  return  to  Europe. 
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ChanniUy,  who  bad  devoted  himself  to  the  SrItUh  caus^ 
with  unabating  zeal,  repaired  also  to  Europe  nearly 
about  the  same  time,  to  state  in  person  the  condition  of. 
the  colony,  and  to  solicit  those  aids  which  were  neces- 
sary to  complete  the  conquests  so  auspiciously  begun* 
General  White  was  succeeded  in  his  command  by  Briga- 
dier-General Horneck,  who  reached  this  ill- fated  spot 
about  the  middle  of  Septeniber.  The  reinforcements 
brought  with  him  from  Jamaica,  did  not  exceed  fifty 
men;  but  he  brought  with  him  such  a  portion  of  repu- 
tation and  merit,  a^  on  certain  occasions,  would  have 
been  equal  to  an  host,  and  sufficient  to  ensure  success  in 
the  midst  of  danger.  Unfortunately,  however,  he  was 
called  upon  to  contend  with  an  enemy,  aeainst  whom 
military  skill  could  be  of  no  avail.  He  nad  only  to 
behold  the  wan  countepances  of  soldiers  trembling  with 
weakness  beneath  the  weight  of  their  own  arms,  and  to 
contemplate,  in  his  dying  troops,  the  awiiil  devastations  of 
the  plague. 

Tne  Mulattoes,  partially  acquainted  with  the  debility 
of  the  British  forces,  endeavoured  to  improve  by  their 
misfortunes,  and  accordingly  those  under  Rigaud  began, 
by  making  themselves  masters  of  Leogane. 

To  conquest  they  added  inhumanity,  by  murdering 
those  planters  who  had  hitherto  favoured  the  British 
cause.  But  this  early  success  was  only  partial.  On  the 
plain  of  Artibonite,  the  most  unexampled  success  had 
for  some  time  attended  the  arms  of  Lieutepant-Colonel 
Brisbane^  who  had  under  bis  command  about  1200 
men,  of  whom  eighty  only  were  British.  With  tliese 
forces  he  had  encountered  both  the  Republicans  and 
rebel  negroes;  had  defeated  the  former,  and  so  disheart- 
ened, the  latter  by  dispersing  them,  that  some  of  their 
chiefs  had  solicited  leave  to  capitulate.  Some  thousands 
had  submitted  unconditioxuilly ;  and  vast  numbers,  wearied 
with  the  fatigues  of  liberty,  had  voluntarily  returned  to 
the  servitude  of  their  former  masters. 

But  while  these  successes  crowned  the  arms  of  Colonel 
Brisbane,  an  unexpected  conspiracy  put  an  end  to  his 
career.  The  inhabitants  of  St.  Marc,  finding  themselves 
involved  in  the  prevailing  contests,  had  been  induced  to 
promise  to  the  British,  a  strict  neutrality.  And  in  the 
confidence  of  these  promises.  Colonel  Brisbane,  to  acce- 
lerate his  conquests^  had  taken  nearly  aU  the  troops  from 
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the  town.  The  inhabitantsy  finding  themselves  no  longer 
overawed  by  the  sohliery,  took  up  Arms  on  the  6th  of 
September,  and  began  their  careev  bj  murdering  all 
those  who  were  hostile  to  the  cause  of  the  Repobhc,  as 
tiM  followers  of  Rigaud  had  done  at  Leo^ne.  The 
SaMe  garrkon,  which  consisted  only  of  forty  British  con* 
valescents,  they  compelled  to  retire  to  a  small  fort  near 
the  shore,  from  which  they  were  afterward  taken  by  a 
frigate^  after  gallantly  defending  themselves  i^ainst  a  host 
of  assailants  for  two  days. 

Colonel  Brisbane^  hearii^  of  these  distnrbances  in 
town,  hastened  to  attack  t£e  insurgents,  and  recover 
what  they  had  taken.  Success  attended  his  exertions ; 
ihey  submitted  to  his  forces;  about  SOO  were  made  pri-« 
soners;  and  the  remainder  were  obliged  to  retire  beyond 
the  Artibonite  river.  This  advantage,^  however,  thouch 
procured  without  any  loss,  was  dearly  purchased,  as  tne 
conquests  on  the  plain  were  inst&ntly  abandoned,  and 
the  chiefi  no  longer  offered  to  submit  on  terms  of  capitu« 
faition.  On  the  contrary,  thediflerent  parties  concen« 
trated  their  forces,  recruited  their  stores  of  ammunition 
and  arms,  repassed  the  river,  and,  early  in  October^ 
menaced  the  town  with  a  most  formidable  attack. 

In  other  parts  of  the  colony,  the  prospects  of  Ae  Bri- 
tish wane  equally  gloomy.  All  the  northern  provinces, 
excepting  Foil  Dauphin  and  Cape  St.  Nicholas,  were 
entiray  m  the  hands  of  the  rebdfi,'and  even  these,  they 
were  making  occasional  preparadons  to  seise  for  tbem« 
selves.  The  apparent  neglecft  with  which  the  British 
were  treated  by  the  mother  country,  added  to  these  evih, 
by  encouraging  defection  among  their  equivocal  allies, 
and  by  strengwening  the  adverse  party  in  proportion  to 
the  weakness  which  diey  were  compelled  to  discover. 

Confident  of  his  Superior  power,  Rigaud  determined, 
if  nosstUe,  to  make  himseir  master  of  Port  an  Prince, 
ana  with  diis  view  concerted  his  measures  for  the  attack 
of  Fort  Bizotton.  This  place  was  invested  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  5di  of  December,  by  a  bod^  of  two  thousand 
troops.  But  neither  their  dkdpfin^  not  their  success, 
was  equal  to  their  "^ardour.  Tney  weie  repulsed  with 
obnsiderable  slaii^ter,  and  oompdled  to  retire.  The 
loss  on  the  part  of  the  British  Sa  this  tonflict  was  small 
Lieutenants  Clunes  and  Hamilton,  and  Captain  Oran^ 
were  wounded  in  the  action ;  but  they  continued  at  their 
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veipectiye  posts,  attisdng  by  their  exertions,  and  animat- 
ing by  their  example^  the  brave  soldiers  who  were  soon 
Tew(irded  with  victory. 

liigaud)  in  the  meanwhile^  relinquishing  his  designs  oa 
Port  aa  Frince,  resolved  to  commence  an  attack  in  anOi* 
ther  quarter,  and  if  possible  to  recapture  the  important 
post  of  TiburoiK  Both  his  intentions  and  his  prepara- 
tions were  soon  known  to  the  British,  but  unfortunately 
thc;^  were  not  in  a  condition  eilher  to  intercept  the  anna- 
mei^  or  to  impede  its  progress;, which^  while  embark* 
in^  at  Auxcayes,  lay  open  to  the  M»cIl  of  the  British 
ships. 

The.  aripiament  thus  fitted  out  for  the  .reduction  of 
Tiburon,  consisted  of  one  brig  of  sixteen  guns,  and  two 
schooners  of  fourteen  guns  each.  On  board  of  these  he 
placed  his  artillery,  ammunition,  and  provision.  His 
laild  fi>rces  consist^  of  about  8000  men»  of  ail  descrip- 
tions and,  grades.  The  naval  department  sailed  on  the 
29d  of  iDecember,  and  reached  tne  place  of  its  destina* 
tio^ :  without .  accident  or  interrupti^iy  and  the  attack 
conuB^nce^  on  the  25th. 

The.  garrison  at  Tiburon  consisted  of  480  men,  of 
whqm  the  xaajority  were  colcmists,  who  had  embarked  in 
thecf^se;  the  remainder  were  British,  emaciated  with 
iilUigiie  and  sickness.  These  sustained  the  <*mieaaal 
fightf'  for  four,  ^ays,  faring  which  tjme  800  fell.  The 
survivors,  .k^wing  with  whom  they  were  contendin^^ 
w^ire  fully > convin^  tjiiat  they  had  no. pther  alternative 
Itiot  victory  or  death ;  they,  theref<H^  made  a  deqperate 
effort;  tp  ^andqn  a  place  which  was  no  longer  tenable^ 
and  actually  cut  their  way  throi^h  the  enemv  for  five 
miles,  and  at  lengtli  reached  Trois,  in  which,  they  found 
a^  little'  rfg>o8e. '  jLieiiteilfint  BaskerviUe  was  unfbrtanately 
Ufi  behind^  He  did  pot  cUsoover  his  situation  till  it  was 
too  late  ^  j^uK  tusjcj^mpanions  in  adversity;  when^  to 
ayoicl  "(ailing  it^o  ihe  hands  oi  BJ^ud,  he  imitated  the 
AOj^net  of  C^tch — ^Voipened  to  himsdf  a  passage,  and 
Hiecked.his  bpppi." 

Tp.  the;  conq^cist  of  Tiburon  imd  Leogane,  the  Mulalr 
tpfss  apd  .negroes  ^dded  that  of  Jean  Rabell,  LTetit 
Riviera,,  4ind  L' Artibpnitew  Tl^eir  forces  were  every  day 
grpwingi  more. formidable;  in  more  than  an  equal  pro* 
portion  HO  )he  decUnia^  poller  of  the  British.  Even 
those  wbp  had  hitherto  adhendd  to  the  interest  ci  this 
latter,  sufl^red  their  fidelity  to  be  shaken  through  the 
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causes  which  have  been  mentioned,'  insomndi,  that 
trust  became  the  predominant  feature  in  their  character. 
^  A  small  reinforcement  reached  the  British  in  the 
month  of  April;  the  remaining  part  arrived  in  the  m<mth 
of  August  The  whole  of  this  reinforcement  amounted 
to  980  men ;  but  in  the  short  space  of  six  weeks  from 
the  time  of  their  landing  in  August,  only  S50  remained 
alive. 

The  British  forced  at  this  time  derived  their  snppties 
from  the  Spanish  part  of  St.  Domingo,  but  this  resource 
was  nearly  at  ah  end. 

Among  the  different  powers  in  Europe,  which  rose  in 
arms,  for  the  piirpose  of  restoring  monarchy  in  France^ 
Spain  bore  a  cdnsfiicuous  part  ner  distant  appendages 
participated'  in  the  same  spirit;'  and,  though  ttie  inhabi- 
tants of  Spanish  St  Domingo  had  hitherto  conducted 
themselves  towards  their  Republican  neighbours  with 
moderation,  the  latter  felt  no' small  d^ee  of  jealousy 
from  their  approxihiate  situation.  The  acquisition  m 
power,  which  leads  its  possessors  to  dictate  to  nations, 
induced  France,  towards  the  close  of  1795,  to  procure 
itom  the  court  of  Madrid,  a  format  surrender  of  all  the 
Spanish  terri^ries  in  tlie  island  of  St  Domingo.  This 
stroke  of  policy,  which  ftt  once  deprived  the  British  of 
their  r^ources,  and  prevented  the  Spanish  ibrees  'from 
acting  in  concert  with  them,  gave  to  the  Republic  of 
France  a  legal  dominion  over  the  whole  island. 

An  event  so  unexpected,  and  of  such  magnitude,  could 
not  but  astonish  the  British.  It  afforded  much  room  for 
speculation;  but  whether  the  hopes  or  fears,  which 
resulted  from  this  momentous  change  predominated,  it  is 
difficult  to  say.   '•  ' 

In  this  state  of  uncertaiifty  and  doubt,  was  the  British 
cause  during  the  first  months  of  1796.  In  the  month 
of  May,  the  reinforcements  whidi  bad  been  so  long  ex- 
pected  from  the  mother  country,  reached  the  Mole  of 
Cape  St.  Nicholas,  after  oombatinK' storms,  and  enooun* 
teriuff  innumerable  hardships,  dunng  a  passage  of  seven 
months.  The^e  consisted  of  about  7000  men,  under  the 
command  of  Brfgadier«-6eneral  Howe.  From  such 
numbers,  on  any  former  occasion,  much  mi^t  have  been 
expected ;  but  unhappily,  the  tide  of  affiiirs  luid  taken  an 
unfavourable  turn  towards  the  British,  and  the  die  seemed 
to  be  inei^itably  cast  Many  who  had  beoi  friendly  to 
dieir  interests^  considered  their  case  as  hopelessi  and 
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lifted  with  retnctdnce  both  their  arms  and  voices  in  their 
defence.  Nor  was  it  immediately  in  the  power  of  the 
troops  newly  arrived  to  remove  these  unfi^youfable  im- 
pressions. Instead-  of  being  instantly  ealled  into  action, 
to  stem  the  prevailing  torrent,  they  were  compelled  on 
their  arrival  to  remain  several  weeks  on  board  the  tran- 
sports, deprived  of  exercise  and  wholesome  air. 

To  add  to  these  misfortunes,  their  first  efforts  proved 
highly  unsuccessfnl.  The  town  of  Leogane,  of  which  the 
British  had  her^ofore  taken  possession,  had  been  retaken 
fi'om  them  by  the  Republican  forces;  who,  to  prevent  its 
recapture,  immediately  enclosed  it  with  a  palisaded 
ditch ;  the  harbour  also  had  become  an  object  of  their 
attention.  To  deter  them  from  completing  these  works, 
Admiral  Parker  and  General  Forbes,  undertook  to  attack 
them  both  by  sea  and  land.  The  former,  after  landing 
the  troops,  commenced  a  cannonade  on  a  fort  at  the 
enti*ance  of  the  creek,  but  was  compelled  to  retire  with- 
out either  advantage  or  honour.  The  latter,  disdaining 
the  enemy  against  whom  he  was  contending,  not  only 
took  with  him  no  heavy  artillery,  but  determined  to  at* 
tempt  the  place  without  any  regular  approaches. 

The  first  eflbrt  of  these  inconsiderate  assailants  was,  to 
fill-in  some  part  of  the  ditch  over  which  they  intended 
to  pass  to  the  assault.  Those  who  hazarded  their  lives 
in  this  employment,  were  protected  by  a  few  pieces  of 
light  cannon,  and  they  met  with  very  little  interruption. 
Tne  enemy,  however,  were  not  inattentive  to  their  pro- 
ceedings, but  waited  for  a  more  favour.ible  moment  to 
convince  the  besiegers  of  their  error.  That  moment 
soon  arrived.  The  Republicans  directed  towards  them 
from  the  summit  of  an  adjacent  tower,  a  24-pounder, 
lirhich  they  used  with  so  much  dexterity,  as  to  compel 
the  assailants  to  abandon  both  the  ditch  and  their  cannon, 
and  to  retire  with  precipitation  to  avoid  more  fatal  con- 
sequences. 

At  Bombarde,  affairs  put  on  an  aspect  almost  equally 
unfavourable..  The  attack  made  on  it  by  the  J3ritish, 
was,  indeed,  at  first  successfiil,  though  many  of  the 
soldiei*s  died  on  their  march  towards  it,  through  the  vio- 
lence of  fatigue;  and  it  was  found  necessary  to  evacuate 
it  almost  immediately  after  its  possession.  The  climate, 
also  became  more  and  more  hostile  to  many  of  their 
enterprizes,  and  in  some  instances  entirely  defeated  their 
designs.     Sickness,   dismay,   and  languor,   prevailed  in 
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every  part;  so  that  the  number  of  the  British  troops, 
which,  in  conjunction  with  the  co-operation  of  the  isha^ 
bitants,  would  have  almost  ensured  success  at  a  former 
period,  was  now  of  little  or  no  avail. 

Rigaud,  in  the  meanwhile,  at  the  head  of  a  powerful 
army,  inured  to  the  climate,  and  animated  in  proportion 
as  they  saw  their  opponents  depressed,  prepared  to  push 
his  advantages;  and  left  no  methods  untried  to  instruct 
those  under  his  command,  in  military  discipline.  Under 
these  circumstances  he  commenced  an  attack  on  Trois, 
at  tliis  time  commanded  by  Major-General  Bowyer;  but 
in  this  he  proved  unsuccessful.  Near  100  of  his  men 
were  either  killed  or  wounded,  and  he  was  compelled  to 
retreat,  as  the  British  had  done  before  at  Leogane. 

It  was  earjiy  in  the  month  of  March  1797,  that  Gleneral 
Simcoe  reached  the  island,  to  inspect  the  afihirs  of  the 
British,  to  take  the  command  of  tne  languid  army;  and 
explore,  if  possible,  the  cause  of  their  disasters.  On  the 
general  character  of  this  commander,  it  is  needless  for 
tlie  historian  to  expatiate.  His  name  had  already  ob- 
tained an  honourable  niche  in  the  temple  of  Fame;  but 
neither  experience,  bravery,  nor  skill  was  of  any  service 
in  the  desperate  circumstances  of  the  army,  and  their 
diminishing  possessions. 

The  revolted  negroes,  in  conjunction  with  those  who 
had  been  liberated  by  the  mandate  of  Santhonax  and 
Polveiel,  had  hitherto  been  treated  as  a  lawless  banditti^ 
ferocious  without  courage,  and  menacing  without  the  art 
of  directing  their  brutal  force.  But  on  a  nearer  inspcc* 
tion  they  were  found  to  have  improved  in  the  science  of 
government,  by  the  experiments  which  France  had  been 
making  4br  many  years,  and  in  the  art  of  war  both  by 
their  enemies  and  friends.  The  advances  which  they 
had  n}ade  in  both  departments,  were  but  too  visible  in 
their  effects,  even  to  those  who  refused  them  the  tribute 
of  acknowledgement  in  mere  abstract  theory.  Several  of 
their  chiefs  had  already  discovered  talents  which  could 
not  be  buried,  and  a  degree  of  foresight  to  which  no 
African  was  thought  equal.  The  discipline  which  had 
been  introduced  into  many  of  their  regiments,  was  such 
as  would  not  have  disgraced  a  host  of  veterans ;  but  in 
no  part  did  it  appear  to  such  an  advantage,  as  in  those 
departments,  which  fell  more  immediately  under  the  in- 
spection of  Toussaint  L'Ouverture.  . 

This  great  man,  by  the  authority  which  he  had  derived 
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from  Ills  appbintment  by  Santhonax  and  Polvef(»l,  and 
by  his  own  personal  merit,  had,  for  a  considerable  time/ 

fiven  direction  to  nearly  all  the  Republican  forces  in  St. 
)omingo,  and  so  well  satisfied  was  the  French  Govern- 
ment of  his  talents  and  integrity,  that  in  the  same  month 
that  General  Simcoe  was  appointed  by  the  British,  he 
was  formally  appointed  General  in  Chief  of  the  armies  of 
St.  Domingo.  Authority,  power,  and  inclination,  all 
uniting  in  the  person  of  Toussaint,  prompted  faim  to 
redouble  those  exertions  which  he  had  so  successfully 
made,  and  rendered  him  extremely  formidable. 

Prior  to  the  arrival  of  General  Simcoe,  the  Republi- 
cans had  brought  the  seat  of  war  into  the  vicinity  of  the 
capital.  General  Forbes,  to  counteract  their  intentions, 
had  fortified  an  elevation  called  Grenier,  and  taken  pos« 
session  of  the  surrounding  heights.  This  had  occupied 
the  attention  of  his  forces,  but  unfortunately  by  dividing 
them,  had  rendered  theni  almost  unable  to  support  a 
defensive  war.  In  the  meanwhile,  the  enemy,  flushed 
with  temporary  victories,  and  continually  augmenting  in 
numbers,  erected  batteries,  and  fortified  themselves, 
within  four  miles  of  Port  an  Prince  ;  and  theugh  some 
months  elapsed  in  the  completion  of  these  works,  th« 
English  were  unable  to  retard  their  movements,  by  offer- 
ing them  any  molestation. 

On  the  arrival  of  General  Simcoe,  he,  however,  con- 
trived to  demolish,  what  his  predecessor  had  not  been 
able  to  prevent  them  from  raising.  The  batteries  were 
no  longer  suffered  to  insult  the  capital ;  but  to  reduce 
them  to  silence  was  a  work  of  no  inconsiderable  labour. 
Upwards  of  2000  men  were  employed  in  the  enterprize, 
besides  a  proportion  of  artillery ;  but  they  had  to  contend 
with  Toussaint,  whose  retreat  they  endeiavoured  in  vain 
to  cut  off. 

Rigaud,  not  less  active  in  his  quarter,  than  Toussaint 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  blockaded  capital,  continued  to 
harass  the  posts  which  had  refused  to  submit  But  ft 
'vitBs  not  always  that  the  attempts  of  cither  were  success- 
ful. An  instance  of  this  occurred,  in  an  attack  made  by 
the  former  on  Trois,  with  1200  men.  The  secrecy  with 
which  they  conducted  themselves  was  so  extraordinary, 
that  the  discharge  of  their  fire  arms  on  the  fort,  gave  the 
first  intimation  of  their  approach.  Happily  the  artillery 
of  the  assailants  had  .been  intercepted  by  the  British;  this 
obliged  diem  to  retire  with  the  utmx>st  precipitation,  leav- 
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ing  the  fort  in  the  hands  of  its  former  poasecsors.    T^u^^ 

saint  experience  a  repulse  nearly  about  the  same  time, 
in  an  attempt  which  he  maile  on  St.  Marc  Hia  assault 
was,  however,  conducted  with  greater  resolution,  and 
persevered  in  with  greater  obstiaacy.  The  British  were, 
nevertheless,  victorious,  but  they  paid  dearly  for  their 
conquest. 

But  notwithstandinff  these  temporary  repulses,    the 
main  body  of  the  people  of  colour  daily  gathered  strength, 

,  while  the  British,  weakening  even  by  their  own  victories, 
were  unable  to  pursue  the  advantages  which  they  ob- 

'  tained.  Disheartened  by  the  ibrlorn  condition  of  his 
$rroy.  General  Simcoe  embarked  for  England  in  the 
month  of  August,  to  present  to  the  British  ministry  a 
memorial  of  the  real  condition  of  the  colony ;  determined, 
^either  to  procure  a  sufficient  force  to  accomplish  the  sub« 
jugation  of  the  island,  or  to  prevail  upon  tnem  to  aban- 
don for  ever,  a  scene  that  had  hitherto  furnished  them, 
with  the  strange  vicissitudes  of  glory  and  a  grave;  during 
whose  absence,  the  command  of  the  forces  finally  de- 
volved on  General  Maitland. 

.England,  at  this  time,  deeply  involved  in  those  com* 
motions  which  embroiled  Europe,  from  the  pillars  of 
Hercules  to  the  arctic  circle,  felt  herself  but  badly  pre- 
pared to  prosecute  the  war  in  St.  Domingo,  with  that 
vigour  which  circumstances  demanded.  Nothing,  there- 
fore, remained,  but  to  quit  with  dignity,  a  region  that 
had  been  fertile  both  in  glory  and  disgrace.  General 
Maitland,  apprized  of  these  circumstances,  procui*ed  a 
truce  for  one  month,  and  prepared  to  evacuate  the  capi- 
tal. The  Fr(  nch  inhabitants  who  had  espoused  the  Bri- 
tish cause,  were  objects  of  peculiar  consideration.  They 
were  now  about  to  be  abandoned  to  their  eneipies,  by 
that  power  which  had  hitherto  afforded  them  protection. 
Fortunately  the  soul  of  Toussaint  was  elevated  above  a 
savage  thirst  for  blood;  and  a  st  pulation  waji  entered 
into,  by  which  both  their  perscHis  and  property  were  to 
be  protected  from  molestation.  The  firitisn  troops  )¥ere 
then  witlidrawn  £rom  the  city  to  join  their  colleagues  at 
Jeremie. 

At  this  time  It  became  a  subject  of  deliberation  with 
General  Maitland  and  Admiral  Parker,  whether  the 
reduction  of  Tiburon,  and  the  preservation  of  the  Mol^^ 
might  not  afford  projection  to  the  ^itish  trade  in  pro- 
secuting the  windward  passage    |;>ut  the  t^empf^tuoiis 
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weather  which  then   prevailed,    put  a   negative  to  the 
enterprize. 

From  Jeremie  they  retired  to  the  Mole  of  Cape  St. 
Nicholas,  now  the  only  spot  of  land  which  they  could 
claim  in  all  the  island.  But  this  was  preserved  no  longer 
til  an  was  necessary  to  enter  into  some  negociations  with 
T'oussaint,  now  the  sole  director  of  the  a£Pairs  of  St. 
13omingo. 

JBy  these  last  stipulations,  the  Black  troops  which  had 
been  emploved  by  the  British,  were  to  be  given  up  to 
join  those  iorces  which  they  bad  hitherto  opposed.  In 
these  arrangements,  the  independence  of  the  island  as  a 
neutral  power,  was  also  virtually  acknowledged,  so  that 
nothing  more  remained  for  the  vanquished  invaders,  bat 
to  retire  with  speed  frpm  these  insalubrious  shores.  In 
consequence  of  these  adjustments.  Great  Britain,  after  a 
waste  of  blood  and  treasure,  during  five  years,  withdrew 
her  surviving  troops  in  the  month  of  August  1798,  and 
relinquished  for  ever  ail  pretensions  to  St.  Domingo. 
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Effective  force  of  Toussaini  to)ft^  the  British  eoacuated  the 
Island. — Reoobdion  of  his  folUmers  on  the  departure  of 
the  English. — Forgotten  by  the  French. — Announces  the 
independence  of  St.  Domingo. — -^^c/  of  that  annuncia* 
tion. — Motives  ixhich  urged  the  First  Consul  to  attempt 
the  subjugation  of  the  Colony. — Intrigues  used  to  effect 
it. — Proclamation  issued  by  Buonaparte  on  the  occasion, 
— Letter  cf  Buonaparte  to  Toussaint. — Arrival  of 
Le  Clerc  cffCape  Francois. — Message  of  Ckristophe. — 
Troops  ojhe  Clerc  landed,  and  the  city  set  on  fire. — 
Progress  of  the  devastation. — Insidious  conduct  qfCois^ 
non^  and  interview  between  Toussaint  and  his  children. 
^—Proclamation  of  he  Clerc. — Commencement  and  pr^ 
gress  of  the  war. — Several  black  leaders  seduced  by  the 
intrigues  of  Le  Clerc. — Vicissitudes  of  the  war. — Darker 
of  Cape  Francois. — Inconstancy  of  the  Blacks. — Cessa- 
tion of  hostilities. — Toussaint  perfidiously  seized  and  sent 
to  France. — Fate  of  Toussaint  and  family. 

Xn£  effective  force  under  the  command  of  Toussaint  in 
the  northern  district,  at  the  time  of  his  treaty  with 
General  Maitland,  in  1798,  amounted  to^ nearly  40,000 
men;  but  the  removal  of  every  rival,  and  the  retirement 
of  every  open  foe,  added  to  his  ranks  multitudes  who  had 
cither  fouj^ht  under  their  banners,  or  hesitated  in  sus-* 
pence.  These,  and  similar  causes,  soon  augmented  his 
army  to  double  its  former  number ;  and  in  the  year  1800, 
placed  him  in  possession  of  more  real  power,  than  the 
First  Consul  could  at  that  time  call  his  own.  The  ord- 
nance and  stores  of  various  kinds,  which  had  been  col- 
lected in  diflPerent  posts,  were  almost  immense;  and  the 
attachment  of  his  army  to  his  persoD>  was  such,  that  the 
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whole  body  seemed  to  be  actuated  as  by  one  common 
impulse. 

The  leisure  which  the  removal  of  his  invaders  afforded, 
furnished  him  with  an  opportunity  of  travelling  through 
the  island;  of  regulating  its  internal  concerns;— of  mw- 
ing  himself  personally  known  to  his  associates  in  arms;-— 
of  inspecting  the  state  of  defence  in  which  the  fortifica- 
tions appeared ; — and  of  distributing  his  forces  as  occa* 
aion  gave  direction.  The  tempest  that  had  been  dissi- 
pated for  the  moment,  his  sagacity  taught  him  would 
soon  return  with  redoubled  vigour,  and  demand  the  ex- 
ertion of  those  energies  which  he  was  now  preparing  for 
action.  A  spirit  of  invincible  resolution  breathed  through 
the  whole  mass  of  his  adherents;  all  seemed  resolved 
either  to  retain  those  liberties  which  they  had  acquired, 
or  to  die  in  their  defence. 

The  distracted  condition  of  France,  torn  at  this  time 
by  contending  factions,  prevented  her  from  examining 
with  due  attention,  the  transactions  of  the  colony.  Am- 
bition, finding  at  home  a  sufficiency  of  employment, 
neither  found  nor  sought  leisure  to  embark  on  foreign 
adventures.  The  event  was,  that  almost  all  official  com- 
munication was  shut  up  between  the  island  and  the 
mother  country ;  and  the  inhabitants  at  large,  in  a  state 
of  legal  insurrection^  were  apparently  forgotten,  or  aban- 
doned to  their  fate. 

Toussaint,  in  the  meanwhile,  having  personally  sur- 
veyed the  island,  and  made  himself  perfectly  acquainted 
with  its  internal  resources  and  strength,  felt  the  force  of 
his  own  power;  and,  on  the  1st  of  July,  1801,  published 
a  declaration  of  its  independence.  This  declaration  was 
made  in  the  name  of  the  people,  at  the  head  of  whom 
appeared  Toussaint,  in  the  character  of  general  in  chief. 

From  this  moment,  all  official  communication  with  the 
mother  country  was  at  an  end;  the  only  intelligence 
which  reached  France  concerning  the  island,  was  either 
through  clandestine  correspondence  or  circuitous  routes, 
and  even  these  modes  of  intercourse  were  adopted  under 
much  restraint. 

The  ancient  proprietors  of  plantations,  who,  in  the 
former  insurrections  had  been  compelled  to  quit  the 
island,  and  seek  an  asylum  in  France,  soon  found  in  the 
act  of  independence  published  by  Toussaint,  a  confirma- 
tion^ of  their  former  suspicions.  They,  therefore,  saw 
that  all  their  valuable  possessions  must  be  inevitably  lost. 
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and  thftt  fer  ever,  utikss  govemm^nt  couTd  be  preraiied 
on  to  send  an  armed  force,  to  crush  at  once^  a  revolt 
whidi  was  become  so  formidable  as  to  assume  indepeiw 
dence.  The  complioited  interests  of  commerce  wero 
instantly  alarmed,  and  awakened  into  action;  powerful 
parties  were  formed ;  government  was  besieged  in  a  rariety 
of  forms;  and  both  national  advantages  and  natiomu 
honours  were  pleaded  with  all  the  sorceries  of  eloquence, 
to  urge  an  undertaking  upon  which  the  interested  rested 
all  their  hopes. 

Bat  these  combined  efforts  and  interests,  would  in  afl 
probability  have  pleaded  in  vain,  had  they  not  been 
strongly  supported  by  consular  ambition.  The  dreams 
of  liberty  and  equality,  which  for  some  years  had  amused 
Trance,  and  alarmed  the  rest  of  Europe^  were  beginning 
to  fade,  even  in  the  estimation  of  those  who  had  sworn  to 
defend  their  liberties,  and  to  wage  eternal  war  with 
kings.  Buonaparte,  aiming  at  uncontrouled  dominion, 
femd  it  necessary  to  bribe  all  parties  with  gratifying 
promises,  to  induce  them  to  ikvour  his  views,  and  to 
enable  him  to  introduce  such  changes  into  the  form  of 
government,  as  were  calculated  to  accomplish  his  designs. 
A  short  lived  peace  was  the  r^ult  of  his  intrigues;  which, 
while  it  dazeled  Europe  for  the  moment,  tthrdeA  the 
former  proprietors  of  St  Domingo,  an  opportunity  of 
renewing  tneir  applications; — furnishing  tnem  in  die 
same  moment  witir  additional  motives  ana  better  hopes  of 
success. 

Buonaparte  heard  this  increasing  clamour  for  the 
reduction  of  the  colony,  with  secret  satisfaction,  veiled 
in  a  mask  of  external  silence;  and,  perhaps,  privately 
fomented  a  principle  which  tended  to  promote  that  enor- 
motlf  power  which  was  already  in  part  established.  The 
transitory  peace  which  had  taken  pkice,  produced  at  this 
time  a  band  of  desperate  adventurers,  who,  destitute  of 
employment,  were  ready  for  any  «iterprite  that  could 
alfopd  them  an  opportunity  of  distinguishing  themsdves. 

The  secret  wishes  of  the  First  Consul  were  not  long 
concealed ;  a  horde  of  venal  writers  started  immediately 
into  notice;  a  change  was  wrought  in  the  public  senti- 
ment, as  by  the  power  of  magic ;  and  negroe  emancipa- 
tion was  treated  in  just  the  same  manner  that  negroe 
slavery  had  been  treated  before.  Madame  Le  Clerc,  the 
aiflfter  of  the  First  Consul,  partaking  of  her  brother's  am- 
lution^  while  sharing  lier  husband's  fortune,   took  an 
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active  part  in  promoting  an*  expedition,  which  prmnised 
to  Le  Clerc  her  husband,  the  glory  of  a  conquest,  which 
should  render  him  worthy  of  the  alliance  he  had  formed. 
The  most  powerful  of  the  merchants  were  qui<jdy  con* 
suited;  their  opinions  were  as  readily  obtained ;  and  the 
First  Consul,  in  conjunction  with  his  instrumentSi  with 
that  promptitude  which  has  ever  marked  his  conduct, 
fitted  out  an  expedition,  for  the  abolition  of  that  emanci* 
pation  which  had  been  solemnly  ratified  by  their  own. 
decrees,  and  to  bring  the  myriads  now  in  arms,  once 
more  under  the  dominion  of  the  amskin  *• 
.  ^  At  the  head  of  the  expedition  (says  Rainsford)  was 
placed  General  Le  Clerc,  and  such  was  the  confidence 
irf*  its  success,  that  he  was  accompanied  by  his  lady,  and 
her  younger  brother,  Jerome  Buonaparte.  General 
ilocliambesiu,  who  had  been  a  proprietor,  assisted  with 
his  advice  the  commander  in  chief,  and  also  commanded 
a  division.  To  them  were  added  Gaierals  Kerverson 
and  Bo^det,  with  a  force  of  20,000  men.  The  two  sons 
of  Toussaint,  who  had  been  educated  in  France,  were 
sent  as  Postages  for  the  reception  of  the  French  army  bjr 
their  father,  under  the  care  of  the  tutors  who  accompa- 
nied them.  Admiral  Villaret,  who  had  been  in  the  ser- 
^ice  of  the  regal  government  of  France,  commanded  the 
fleet,  under  whom  were  Rear- Admiral  Latouche  and 
Captain  Magon.  The  fleet  consisted  of  some  of  the  best 
bhips  of  the  line^'  a  proportionable  number  of  frigates^ 
transports,  &c.  The  prevalent  sentiment  seemed  to  be^ 
that  after  theiirst  attack,  a  compromise  would  be  effected 
with  Toussaint  and  the  different  chiefs,  which  would 
enable  the  French ^force  to  establish  itself  throughout  the 
island,  and  complete  the  subjugation  of  the  armed 
blacks."  \ 

But  it  was  not  to  the  fleet  and  army,  that  Buonaparte 
trusted  exclusively  for  success.  A  number  of  plotting 
emissaries  had  been  secretly  dispatched  to  tamper  with 
the  unsuspecting  negroes,  to  sow  the'  seeds  of  discord 
between  parties,  and  to  shake  their  confidence  in  Tous- 
saint. Intrigue,  which  frequently  subdues  more  than 
the  sword,  was  made  the  instrument  widi  wliich  they 
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viflere  armed,  and  deceitful  prdcfaunatioiit  were  fiNiad  ft- 
convenient  vehicle  for  instilliiig  the  subtle  poison* 
.  The  squadron  of  Le  Cierc,  preceded  by  the  prodama- 
ttons  and  freighted  with  20,000  men,  sailed  from  France 
in  the  month  of  December  i801,  ajpd  reached  the  bay  of 
Samana,  ou  the  eastern  side  of  the  island,  beibi^  the  dose 
of  the  yean  The  forces  thui^  sent  out,  were  then  divided 
into  different  parties,  under  the  dirtetion  of  their  respeot 
Uve  commanders,  so  as  to  commence  the  attack  on  differ- 
ent  paints  at  the  same  time*  In  this  distribution  of  the 
forces,  one  part,  under  the  command  of  Boudet,  prooeeded 
to  Port  au  Prince;  linother,  under  General  Kerverson, 
hastenedxto  the  ancient  city  of  St*  Domingo;  another^ 
under  General  Rochambeau,  sailed  for  ManceniUo  Bay 
on  the  north ;  while  Le  Clerc,  with  a  select  number  of 
troops,  prepared  to  attack  the  city  of  Cape  Francois^  now 
the  capital  of  the  black  empire. 

Toussaint,  in  the  meanwhile^  had  not  been  ignorant 
of  the  \^\ow  that  was  meditating  a^inst  him  and  his 
brave  associates;  and  had  exerted  himself  to  the  utmost^ 
to  give  the  representative  of  the  j^itst  Consul,  a  wam| 
reception,  when,  with  his  invading  army,  he  should  pre- 
sume to  approach  the  shores  ot  St  Dominga  It  was 
the  interior^  however,  and  not  the  coasts  on  which  he 
placed  his  chief  reliance. '  But  his  vigilance  had  provided 
lor  those  placesy  which  might  otherwise  have  invited  the 
invaders ;  and  bis  most  faithfid  adherents  were  placed  in 
those  posts,  where  danger  seemed  to  arise  from  the  influ- 
ence of  the  proclamation.  Aware  of  his  situation,  and 
of  the  near  approach  of  the  assailants,  he  £>udd  it  neces- 
sary to  insf^t  in  person,  such  places  as  appeared  most 
J^ulnerable,  either  froAi  defection,  or  the  want  of  meana 
of  defence^ 

It  was  in  one  of  these  necessary  excursions  that  Tous- 
saint was  engaged,  when  Le  Clerc,  with  his  detachment 
appeared  oft' Cape  Francois  on  the  5th  of  January,  1809* 
General  Christopher  at  this  time,  held  the  command 
-during  his  absence.  Cbristophe,  on  perceiving  the  ap- 
proach of  a  fleet,  which  he  well  knew  to  be  French,  with 
an  appearance  of  hostility,  immediately  dispatched  one 
of  his  officers  to  the  commander  of  the  squadron,  to  ac- 
l)uaint  him  with  Toussaint's  absence^  and  to  assure  himt 
/*  that  as  he  had  forwarded  a  courier  to  inform  the 
General  in  Chief  of  his  approach,  he  could  not  permit 
any  troops  to  land,  until  ^  received  an  answer.    That 
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JH  i^ue  thte  director  c^  the  lexpedition  should  persist  is^ 
the  disembarkation  of  his  military  forces  without  pcrmist 
«ibn,  be  should  coosider  the  white  inhabitants  in  his  dis- 
trict as  hostages)  for  his  conduct,  and  in  consequence  of 
•ny  attack,  the  place  attacked  would  immediately  be  con* 
aigned  to  the  flames." 

Dissimulation,  which  frequently  betrays  that  defipiency 
•f  power  which  it  was  Intended  to  supply,  and  gives  a 
Jieener  edge  to  the  sword  of  war,  was  the  es;:pedient  to 
which  Le  Clerc  resorted  in  his  reply.  He  represented 
to  Christophe  the  benign  intentions  of  the  First  Ckmsul^ 
fuid  expatiated  lea'ge]j  on  his  designs  to  promote  the 
general  interests  of  the  colony ;  and  after  endeavouring 
to  allur^  him  with  the  most  flattering  promises,  enforced 
vith  much  ener^  the  necessity  of  his  returning  to  his 
duty, — this  consisted  in  yielding  an  implicit  obedience  toi 
his  commands. 

'  This  hypocritical  reply,  when  presented  to  Christopher 
instead  of  soothing  him  into  a  compliance  with  the  wishes 
of  Le  Clerc,  only  served  tO  confirm  him  in  his  former  su^ 
picions.  This  he  avowed  in  a  message  which  was.immedi- 
utely  sent  on  board.  In  this  ultimate  comml^ucation  he 
repeated  his  previous  declarations,  expressing  bis  re&o*> 
hite  determination  to  x^eduee  hii  fbreat^lngs  to  practice, 
if  any  troops  were  landed;  abd,  to-aot^vlxxce  him  that  he 
was  ii)  earnest,  the  whole  waa  couched  M  the  roiigh  lao? 
guage  of  defiance.  .     . 

Tiie  inbabitailtQ,  in  the  meanwhile,  trembling  for  their 
own  personal  safety,  and  the  ftte  of  the  city,  sent  %  depu- 
tation, with  the  mayor  at  th^if  head,  to  assure  Le  Clerc^ 
that  what  had  been  dtaounced  would  actually  be  refJised, 
should  he  persist  in  his  attelmpt  (o  laiid  his  forces ;  and 
to  endeavour  to  prevail  upon  him  to  desi^  from  his  puiv 
pcse,  as  the  only  method  that  could  be  adc^ed  tp  pret 
vent  the  impending  -ponflagratioti,  and  tQ.  siive  thpa  an^ 
their  families  from  the  sword*.    *  -  / 

Le  Clerc,  regardless  of  ti|cir  d^«iy»  intent  uponi  the 
gratification  of  his  own  ambition,  •i^d  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  the  duplicity  of  his  mltive  l4nd,  put  on  a 
smile  of  deceit,  and  a&oted  Ul  listai  to. their  tqpresenta^ 
tions  with  much  seeming  attentioiW  :  And  after  uqi^BB^  a 
yari^  of  questions  with  much  seetnin^.  solicitude  finally 
dismissed  ttiem  Horn  hJa  pre^enoe  witfa.rqieated  a^HVTs 
woes  of  his  peaceful  intentions,  dtireGtiJBtf  tl^ein  to-  reati^ 
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on  their  return  to  the  city,  die  prddiQiiatioii  of' the  First 
Consul  to  the  inhabitants. 

Relying  upon  the  effects  of  this  proclamation,  and  the 
strength  of  that  party  which  his  emissaries  had  been 
secreUy  procuring,  Le  Clerc  soon  after  threw  aside  the 
visor,  and  actually  put  on  shore  his  troops.  With  much 
difficulty  he  made  good  his  landing,  at  a  point  called  Da 
Limbe^  while  Admii^l  Villaret,  attacking  the  town  by 
aea,  and  Rochambean  makbig  a  descent  on  Fort  Danphin, 
induced  him  to  flatter  himself  with  being  able  to  gain  the 
heights  of  the  Cape,  before  the  blacks,  distracted  by 
these  various  attacib,  should  have  time  to  light  up  their 
threatened  conflagration. 

Christophe  instantly  perceived  these  general  move- 
nents;  and,  steady  to  nis  purposes,  had  prepared  for 
their  assault.  He  had  issu€o  orders  to  his  soldiers  to 
defend  themselves  in  their  respective  posts  to  the  last 
extremity,  and  to  sink  if  possible  the  ships  of  the  assail- 
ants ;  but  that  when  their  own  position^  were  no  longer 
tenable  to  remove  whatever  valuables  coirid  be  preserved^ 
reduce  every  thing  besides  to  ashes,  and  retire.  With 
these  views  these  perce  barbarians  pursued  their  respec- 
tive careers. 

Le  Clerc  prosecuted  his  march  through  a  variety  of 
obstades,  but  did  not  reach  within  sight  of  the  Cape  tili 
evening,  to  which  he  was  directed  by  the  light  of  those 
flames  which  Christophe  had  kindled,  and  which  appalled 
even  the  soldiers  with  horror.  They  beheld,  with. un- 
availing anguish,  on  gaining  the  heights,  the  stately  city 
in  a  blAze,  me  glare  of  whioi  gilded  uie  ceiling  of  heaven 
with  a  dismal  light  Their  expectation  of  a  booty  vanished 
in  an  instant ;  they  vfete  well  aware  that  the  inhabitants 
had  departed  frointhis  awifiil  spot,  and  ^frere  satisfied  thirf; 
they  had  httle  to  fear  from  opposition;  but  the  only 
reward  which  awaited  them,  they  plainly  perceived  was  a 
hew  of  ashes,  or  a  bed  of  fire. 

The  ensuing  mpming  the  division  of  Le  Clerc  entered 
this  seat  of  desolstian ;  these  weve  joined  by  those  vaga* 
bonds  whom  his  emissaries  had  induced  to  <<  rally  round 
the  Captain-General.'*  Fortuna^ly,  by  the  previous 
landing  of  General  Kombert  to  prepare  the  way  for  Le 
Clerc,  the  fort  which  he  attacked  had  been  lediiced ;  he 
had,  therefcv^  emidoyed  1£00  men,  who  acted  undor  ha 
eonaoandy  in  .^ndeavouriDg  to  extinguish  the.  flames; 
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And  He  had  ao  &r  tucoeeded  as  to  praMrre  the'citjr  from 
that  destructioii)  which  at  a  distance  appeared  to  be  uni* 
versal  and  mevitabk;. 

-     In  other  parts,  the  divisions  of  the  French  arniy^  after 
meeting  with  stem«  resistance,  had  likewise  made  good 
their  binding;  but  the  same  messengers  who  brought 
.intelligence  of  their  success,  conveyed  also  the  mournful 
tidings,  that  the  blacks,  receding  from  the  shore,   ha4 
marked  the  prc^ess  of  their  retreat  with  flames.     Similar 
orders  to  those  that  had  been  so  rigorously  executed  at 
Cape  Francois,  had  also  been  given  to  other  places,  and 
-carried  into  practice  with  the  most  dreadful  punctuality. 
It  was  during  these  scenes  of  devastation  on  the  shores^ 
that  Toussaint  was  engaged  in  rendering  the  interior  as 
-formidable  as  possible;  afler  the  accomplishing  of  which^ 
.he  returned  towards  the  ruins  of  the  capital,  to  discovei^ 
if  possible,  the  real  intentions  of  the  French  towards  the 
island  ;--*-to  learn  if  any  amicable  proposition  were  to  be 
.made,  that,  amidst  the  changes  which  had  taken  place 
in  France,  should  secure  to  St  Domingo  and  its  inhabi- 
,tants,  that  freedom  for  which  they  had  taken  arms. 

Toussaint,  unwilling  to  commence  active  operation^ 

' waited  at  a  distance  to  watch  the  movements  of  the 

French,  being  in  readiness  to  act  as  circumstances  might 

.direct.    To  tnis  he  was  the  more  readily  induced,  as  he 

'had  found  the  interior  in  a  most  respectable  state  of 

-defence.    In  this  moment  of  suspended  rapine^  it  was 

resolved  by  Le  Clerc  to  try  what  success  a  letter  from 

Buonaparte,   addressed  personally  to  Toussaint,  would 

:have  upon  the  black  commander,  who  was  yet  uniq>- 

prized  of  its  existence,  or  of  the  arrival  of  his  sons  from 

France.     A  courier  was  immediately  dispatched  with  the 

former,  and  with  intell^nce  that  the  latter  were  with 

their  mother  on  his  plantation  called  Ennery. 

During  this  interim,  the  insidious  Coisnon,  the  pre- 
ceptor of  Toussaint's  children,  of  whom  Buonaparte 
speaks  in  his  letter,  repaired  to  the  plantation  to  present 
the  children  to  their  a&ctionate  mother,  and  to  instil 
into  her  unsuspecting  mind  that  mental  poison  which  Le 
Clerc  had  just  imported  from  Europe.  Even  the  chil<- 
€lren  had  been  prepared,  by  the  deceitful  caresses  of  the 
First  Consul,  to  assist,  by  their  representation  of  his 
xonduct  towards  them,  in  the  seduction  of  their  &ther« 
The  wife  and  children  of  Toussaint,  ignorant  of  the  part 
they  were  to  ac^  entertained  as  the  author  of  tbeir  bap^ 
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|)intei^  the  moittter  who  wi&  fhen  plotting  theB^dMrtib* 
tion.  Coisnon  was  invited  to  continue  on  the  plantAtioQ 
till  the  return  of  Toussaint,  to  receiy^  from  his  lipt  the 
warm  efiusions  of  a  grateful  heart.  H^  aocefited:  the 
invitation,  and  basely  enq^loyed  the. interval  in  ui^ging 
the  wife  of  Toussaint  to  prevail  on  her  husband^  to  accept 
the  overtures,  and  submit  to  the  conditions  specified  in 
the  letter  of  the  First  Consul. 

Toussaint,  animated  with  those  fieelings  which  im  aflfee- 
tionate  parent  only  knows,  hastened  on  the  receipt  of  the 
letter,  and  intelligence  of  the  arrival  df  his  children,  to 
jCbld  them  in  a  warm  embrace.     He  reached  the  planta- 
tion the  ensuing  night.    When  his  arrival  was  announced, 
the  mother  shrieked,   and  instantly  became  insensible 
from  a  deliriiim  of  joy.    The  children  ran  to  meet  their 
jbther,  and  sunk  withovit  uttei*aace  into  his  open  anus. 
Of  a  scoie  so  truly  interesting,  *^  enough  (says  Rains- 
fi>rd)  is  learned  from  the  self-condemning  account  of  the 
tutor,  to  prove  that  it  was  of  the  most  aflfectii^  natnre. 
This  wretch,  with  a  heart  as  cold  as  the  cell  in  which  he 
was  bred,  viewed  the  emotions  of  this  interesting  fiunily, 
only  to  take  advantage  of  their  situation.     WLen  the 
first  burst  of  joy  was  over,  and  the  hero  turned  to  caress 
him,  to  whom  he  immediately  owed  the  delight  he  had 
experienced,  Coisnon  bqmn  his  attack."    <<  I  saw  him 
shed  tears,'*  says  he,  in  nis  report  to  the  French  minis- 
try, <^  and  wishing  to  take  advantage  of  a  period  I  cod^ 
ceived  to  be  favourable,  stopped  him  at  the  moment  when 
he  stretched  out  his  arms  to  me ;  he  then  recapitulated 
^e  letters  of  Buonaparte  ai^d  Le  Olerc^  and  invited  hin^ 
to  accede  to  them.''  * 

Toussaint,  in  these  aiiecting  mementib  waft  but  hadlj 
j)repared  to  negociate  the  &te  of  Domingo,  and,  dnre- 
lore,  listened  with  silence  to  the  fasdnatis^  elo^^nce  of 
Coisnoki,  who  represented  the  advantages  resulting  Aam 
his  submission  in  such  glowing  colours,  as  could  liardly 
jail  to  awaken  some  suspicions.  At  the  same  time^  after 
giving  the  most  sdiemn  assurances,  which  could  be 
equalled  by  nothing  but  their  peifidy,  that  the  present 
armament  was  not  designed  to  abridge  the  liberty  of  ihe 
U(ackfl^  concluded  with  observing)  *<.ttiat  unless  the  pro- 
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pofed  cbilditioiiJB  were  immediatdy  acceded  to^  his  orderi 
were  to  return  the  children  to  the  Cape." 

Con/irmed  in  his  suspicions  by  some  unwary  express 
aion  that  Coisnon  had  inadvertently  dropped,  Toussaint 
retired  for  a  few  moments  iVom  the  presence  of  his  wife 
and  children,  to  weigh  the  import  of  their  contimon  sup^ 
plication.  His  awakened  reason  instantly  discovered  the 
snare  which  had  been  laid  to  entrap  him ;  and  to  avoid 
the  consequences,  he  resolved  not  to  ri^  another  inter** 
view. 

Coisnon,  confident  of  having  made  an  important  com 
quest,  waited  the  return  of  Toussaint  with  malignant 
joy,  espectiug  to  conduct  him  in  triumph  to  Le  Clerc* 
But  the  wary  chief,  instead  of  entering  again  into  his  pre^* 
aence,  returned  this  indignant  answer, — '^  Take  back  my 
children,  if  it  must  be  so,  1  will  be  faithful  to  my  brethren  , 
and  ray  Ood  ;'^  then  mounting  his  horse,  rode  off  to  thaf 
camp^  from  which  place  be  returned  a  formal  answer  to 
Le  Cierc  The  whole  of  this  affecting  interview  lasted 
about  two  hours. 

•  L«  Clerc,  chagrincjd  at  the  defeat  of  his  artifice,  greW 
oulrageous,  and  in  H  moment  of  frenzy  threw  off  that 
mask  which  he  had  so  ineffectually  assumed.  At  this 
time  Admiral  Gantheaume  reached  the  island  with  2300 
men  to.  reinforce  him,  and  bl*ought  intelligence  thai 
Admiral  Linois  was  soon  to  come  with  additional  forces^ 
From  this  acquisition,  and  a  conviction  that  nothing  bit^ 
the  sword  could  render  him  successful,  Le  Clerc,  on  th^ 
17th  of  February,  1802,  issued  the  following  proclama<^ 
tton  to  the  inhabitants  of  St.  Domingo. 

^^  t  come  to  restore  prosperity  and  abundance.  Every 
one  must  see  what  an  insensible  monster  he  (Toussaint) 
is.  I  promise  liberty  to  the  people  of  this  island.  I  shall 
make  them  rejoice,  and  I  shall  respect  their  persons  and 
property.     1  order  as  follows : 

^*  Article  1.  The  General  Toussaint,  and  the  General 
Christophe,  are  put  out  of  the  protection  of  the  law.  All 
citizens  are  ordered  to  pursue  them,  and  to  treat  them  as 
the  enemies  of  the  French  Republic. 

*^  2.  From  the  day  that  the  French  armies  shall 
occupy  a  position,  all  officers,  whether  civil  or  military, 
who  shall  obey  other  orders  thtp  those  of  the  generals  of 
the  army  which  I  command,  shall  be  treated  as  rebels* 

"3.  The  cultivators,  who  seduced  into  errors,,  and 
^deceived  by  the  perfidious  insinuations  of  the  rebel  gene^ 
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sab,  may  have  taken  arms,  shall  be  regarded  as  childRti 
Vho  have  strayed,  and  shall  be  sent  to  their  plantatioDB^ 
provided  they  do  not  excite  insurrections* 

**  4r.  The  soldiers  of  the  demi-brigade  who  shall 
abandon  the  anpy  of  Toussaint,  shall  be  received  into 
the  French  amiy^ 

(Signed,  &c>  <<  Le  Cixrc^ 

«  DUGUA.*' 

This  proclamation,  which  indis<ireetly  avowed  the  in« 
tendons  of  its  author,  became'  a  signal  ibr  immediate 
war;-*a  war  which  it  was  evident,  must  tenninate  either 
in  slavery^  independence^  or  extermination.  Artifice  was^ 
however,  still  consid^^  by  Le  Clerc,  as  a  convenient 
instrument  in  his  hands.  1  hough  this  had  fiiiled  of  suc« 
cess  on  Touss&int,  he  was  determined  to  try  it  on  his 
more  vulnerable  followers.  The  cleifiy  were  thought 
convenient  tools  to  promote  defection  among  his  soldiers* 
These,  forgetfiil  of  thef^atitude  which  they  owed  to  the 
power  that  had  protectee!  them,  meanly  engttged  in  the 
service  of.  their  invaders,  and  exerted  tnemselves  in  the 
dishonourable  cause.  Thus  was  the  torch  of  war  once 
more  lighted  up  by  these  hypocritical  ddegates  of  heaven^ 
who  avowedly  became  the  agents  of  discord,  to  carry 
devastation  through  the  ilUfated  island  of  Sl  Domingo. 

Toussaint,  expecting  the  war  to  comm^ice  in  the 
northern  district,  at  this  time  the  head-quarters  of  Le 
Clerc,  repaired  thither  with  a  powerful  ^^Jt  that  had 
been  trained  with  the  most  peculiar  care.  These  men 
were  well  acquainted  with  the  management  of  artillery, 
and  in  the  use  of  the  bayonet  they  had  little  to  fear  {ix>m 
any  rivals.  Inured  to  the  climate^  and  intimately  ac* 
quainted  witli  the  numerous  defiles  of  the  island,  their 
natural  dexterity  appeared  to  the  utmost  advantage^  in 
that  mode  of  warfare  which  was  adapted  to  their  situa* 
tion.  Expert  in  the  use  of  those  allurements  which 
would  decoy  their  enemies  into  ambuscades,  and  capable 
of  pursuing  them  to  their  own  advantage; — ^fiimished 
with  an  inexhaustable  supply  ol^  provisions,  and  with  all 
such  warlike  stores  as  their  exigencies  could  possibly 
demand; — and  strengthened  with  such  numbers  as  even 
baffle  calculation,  Toussaint  had  nothing  to  dread  from 
the'tproes  of  his  foes.  Treachery  was  the  only  enemy  he 
had  to  fear.  Against  this  he  had  used  his  utmost  exer- 
tions to  provide  5  but  all  were  not  invulnerable  against 
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th^  teinp^tions  of  European  promi^  ahd  Europeati 
gold. 

About  the  middle  of  t'iebru&rjr,  Le  Clerc  bi^gaii  hii 
op^ratioti^  by  tariipering  with  the  enemies  he  came  to 
oppose,  and  by  forcing  a  few  defenceless  Villdglfs.  ]fl6 
had  alr^^y  l^rnt  that  treachery  was  a  more  successful 
wedpon  than  the  sword;  and,  thet'efore^  gave  his  cotti- 
manding  officel's  directions,  on  all  occasions,  to  indtto6^ 
if  possible,  the  g^nefals  whom  they  opposed, 

**  To  sell  for  gold,  what  gold  can  nevfer  buy.** 

They  Were  directed,  tiOWevet,  to  occupy  cettaih  por- 
tions, ofi^hlch,  after  several  severe  conflicts,  th^y  miCd^ 
themselves  masters.  The  troops  of  Toussaiiit,  neverthe- 
less, made  good  (heir  i*etreat,  and  coiitintied  to  harasd 
the  victors  on  all  occasions,  and  to  add  to  thdt  fatigttej 
by  keeping  them  constantly  in  a  state  of  alaitn. 

On  the  foUo^inff  day,  two  divisions  Of  the  Frcinch 
afmy  ctibamped  at  DondOn,  and  St  jflapha^l ;  and,  oil 
the  1 9th,  through  (he  baseness  of  a  Mulattocf  who  coiii- 
manded  the  place,  took  poss^ion  of  I'laisahce. 

The  example  of  Uiis  perfidious  chief,  was  foIIoWcfd  by 
ttie  eommander  of  th^  Mome  at  fiof spen ;  a  circumStaho^ 
that  obliged  General  Christophef  to  abandon  his  position, 
with  1200  regular  tfoops,  the  instant  h«  found  himsetf 
betrayed.  He  conduct^  his  retreat  in  good  order,  aii4 
escaped  the  danger  which  threatened  him. . .  Th^  poet  of 
St.  Michael  fell  into  the  hands  of  Geniefal  Rochambef^u, 
after  making  a  feeble  tesistante ;  ana  Mar^a-Ia-Roch^ 
defended  by  400  men  and  some  artillery,  was  carried  b/ 
the  point  of  (he  bavdnet 

The  blacks  on  the  Contrary,  favoured  by  It  toff^t  of 
riain,  ahd  by  a  skilfti)  movement,  fell,  iiekt  Poti  fsiiL 
oh  k  strOnfg  detachment  of  the  French  armjr,  which  ha4 
been  appointed  (o  rout  them;  and  aft^r  cutting  off  a  Vast 
number,  compelled  the  remainder  to  retrtet  m  ditiord&tJ 
sitiA  abandon  thetr  enteihprize.  Ih  the  lielghhourhoQt^  df 
Fort  au  l^rinde,  La  Crok  de^  Bouqueiii,  wad  M  oh  M 
by  General  liye^salihes,  on  the  approach  of  th^  j^fehch 
Getiieral  fioudet  After  (his  th^  former  aifect^  to  retf^t 
in  disordef ;  but  taking  k  siiddeh  tui^n,  reached  Leogan^^ 
and  set  it  on  fire  in  sight  cf  a  frigate  that  had  been  st^* 
dohed  off  the  shore  to  pi^otect  i(. 

Le  Clerc,  finding  from  these  disasters,  that  hUbtity 
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was  a  more  profitable  mode  of  warfare  than  the  bayonet^ 
resorted  to  the  former  measure  with  more  than  common 
assiduity.  His  offers  were  enlarged,  and  his  success  was 
greater.  Several  officers  of  note  went  over  to  his  party^ 
and  a  multitude  of  soldiers  followed  their  base  example. 
Among  the  officers,  was  a  black  General,  named  La 
Flume,  who,  by  submitting  to  General  Boudet,  threw 
an  extensive  district  into  his  hands.  This  loss  was  the 
more  severely  felt  by  Toussaint,  as  La  Plume  was  high 
in  command,  and  one  in  whom  he  had  placed  the  most 
unlimited  confidence,  and  in  part  entrusted  with  his 
plans  of  operation.  Such  an  act  of  treachery  cou]d  not 
but  abate  his  confidence  in  the  fidelity  of  those  who  re* 
mained  attached  to  the  common  cause ;  and  who  from 
perceiving  the  suspicion  with  which  they  were  seen, 
could  not  but  grow  lax  in  that  obedience  which  they  owed 
to  his  commands. 

To  counteract  the  treachery  of  La  Flume,  Christophe 
hastened  to  the  spot,  to  prevent  the  French  General 
Desfoumeaux  from  availing  himself  of  its  advantages* 
But  it  was  too  late.  A  severe  skirmish,  indeed,  ensued^ 
in  which  the  former  cut  off  a  part  of  the  force  of  the  lat- 
ter, so  that  he  was  obliged  to  retreat  to  Bayannai.  .An- 
other division  of  the  French  army  hastened  to  the  posi 
which  Christophe  had  occupied,  and  seized  upon  the 
stores  which  were  lefl  behind;  this  threw  a  considerable 
booty  into  their  hands,  as  the  blacks  had  made  it  a  tern* 
porary  depot. 

On  the  24th,  a  severe  battle  took  place  between  Ro- 
chambeau's  division,  and  that  under  General  Toussaint^ 
whose  troops,  consisting  of  1500  grenadiers,  1200  other 
chosen  soldiers,  and  400  dragoons,  were  strongly  posted 
at  a  place  called  the  Ravine-arCoulevre.  This  position, 
was  extremely  well  chosen,  being  fortified  by  nature,  and 
protected  by  the  works  of  art  Rochambeau,  avaiUng 
]j^mself  of  his  local  knowledge  of  the  country,  which  he 
ttjul  obtained  fi*om  La  Flume,  entered  the  foivine  with 
as  much  address  as  Toussaint  could  have  manifested,  and 
by  some  rapid  movements,  avoided  the  obstacles  which 
they  had  thrown  in  his  way,  and  commenced  an  attack 
on  the  entrenchments  of  the  blacks.  Toussaint  was  pre- 
pared to  receive  him,  and  a  desparate  battle  ensued,  in 
which  both  skill  and  courage  were  alike  conspiaious* 
The  day  was  extremely  bloocfy,  and  the  field,  which  vic- 
tory hesitated  to  bestow  on  either  party,  was  covered 
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^th  the  bodies  of  the  slain.  Both  parfiesy  at  the  close  of 
day,  retired  from  the  scene  of  action,  to  provide  rather 
for  their  future  safety,  than  to  renew  a  fierce  contention 
for  an  etequette  of  honour. 

Rochambeau  hastened  with  the  remains  of  his  division,' 
and  with  others  of  their  scattered  forces,  to  join  Generals 
Debelle  and  Boi^det,  who  were  unable  to  withstand  the 
force  of  the  black  General  Maurepas,  in  the  western  pro- 
vince^  Debelle  and  Boudet,  reinforced  with  these  troops, 
and  assisted  by  Le  Clerc  in  person,  at  the  head  of  all  the 
forces  he  could  collect^  prepared  to  ffive  him  battle.  The 
troops  were  put  in  action,  and  the  doubtful  issue  of  bat- 
tle was  expected  to  decide  the  fortune  of  the  day.  But 
Le  Clerc  had  recourse  to  his  usual  manosuvres. 

Maurepas,  seduced  with  the  promise  of  retaining  his 
present  rank,  under  the  auspices  of  Le  Clerc,  submitted 
to  Debelle  without  a  struggle,  and  gave  his  posts  into  the 
enemy's  hand. 

Elated  with  past  success,  without  once  reflecting  on 
the  baseness  by  which  it  had  been  obtained,  Le  Clerc 
congratulated  himself  with  having  made  a  conquest  of 
the  whole  colony.  **  The  army  of  St  Domingo  (he  ob- 
serves in  his  dispatches  to  the  minister  of  marine)  in  the 
course  of  five  days  have  routed  the  chief  of  their  enemies, 
obtained  possession  of  a  considerable  quantity  of  their 
baggage,  and  a  portion  of  their  artillery.  Desertion  is 
firequent  in  the  rebel  camp.  Clervaux,  La  Plume,  Mau- 
repas, and  many  other  black  chiefs,  and  men  of  colour^ 
have  submitted.  The  plantations  of  the  south  are  en- 
tirely preserved,  and  the  whole  of  the  Spanish  part  of 
the  island  has  surrendered.'' 

The  government  of  France,  pleased  with  whatever 
could  increase  its  own  aggrandisement,  listened  with 
much  complacency  to  this  partialrepresentation  given  by 
Le  Clerc.  And  as  the  cause  which  is  deemed  successful, 
always  finds  adherents,  the  case  of  the  negroes  was  foi;- 
gotten,  or  what  is  still  worse,  only  remembered  to  be 
traduced.  Their  former  friends  became  their  most  inve- 
terate enemies;  every  action  was  distorted  to  their  disad- 
vantage, and  their  deeds  were  depicted  as  being  much 
blacker  than  their  skin. 

The  case,  however,  was  materially  difierent  from  the 
representation  given  by  Le  Clerc  The  whole  that  the 
French  forces  occupied,  consisted  in  only  a  few  leagues 
of  country  running  along  the  shore.     Toussaint,  on  the 
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tdntrary»  feet^ined  the  iv^ost  fprpiidablt  ^sititvuh  froni 
i^hich  h^  hela  nj\  uninterrupted  comnpunicatiop  with  tlie 

St^rior;  continue^  to  harass  his  inTa^era,  by  compelliog 
em  to  make  forced  marches,  and  frpm  which  iieithe? 
his  iiuppli^  nor  hl^  retreat  cou)d  be  ci|t  off. 

But  though  the  resources  of  Tou^^iut  y^^e  con^ic^er- 
able,  ^d  even  more  than  sufficient  tp  inspire  hinn  with 
confidence*  his  situation  was  peculiar^  embarra^sedn 
thrpHgh  the  many  defections  which  had  ti^kep  plac^;-rr 
Refections  to  whiph  he  could  3carf:ely  cfilculate  upon  ^ 
wd.  Accprdiof  to  the  best  estimation  which,  he  waa 
o^pable  pf  makini^  no.  conQdence  epuld  be  plac^  ifi  ^ny 
boiler  hands,  than  in  those  of  the  ffei^^als  who  haa 
basely  betray^  i^  an^  who  h^d  treacneroi^ly  delivered 
his  plans  into  tne  en^emy's  hands. 

1^  Clerc,  having  col|e<^ted  bis  forces,  and  m^de  Port 
•  an  Prince  ^is  head  quaiters,  proceeded  to  prosecute  th^ 
war,  to  accomph'sh  what  he  had  represent^  as  ineviti^ 
ble,-^nainelv,  the  final  subjugation  of  the  whole  islaiid. 
The  first  object  which  attracted  his  i^ttention  was  th^ 
lu^vantagequs  post  of  La  Crete  a  Ipierro^  and  be  w^s 
%llure4  to  this  spot,  by  a  persuasion  that  it  was  ^  consi- 
derable depot  of  t^e  blocks.  To  reach  this  plaoe  he  kad 
to  conduct  his  troopa  through  a  portion  of  territory, 
^hich  yfB%  yet  smoking  with  U^e  fires  witb  whic^  P^ssa^ 
lines  had  consumed  its  productions.  Leogane  had  been 
reduced  to  ashes,  apd  nothing  remained  to  fiiqilit^te  their 
inarch  over  the  cinders  of  the  coi^ntry,  but  the  assurance 
ojf  yictory,  and  the  allurements  of  the  booty  which  they 
axpect^d  to.  reward  their  toils. 

Toussaint,  and  Dessalines,  had  long  perceived  this. 
]i;iordinatc  thirst  for  plunder,  ^nd  had  mund  means  to 
disappoAot  thiat  ri^pine  with  which  they  were  stimiul|i;|ed» 
in  Ute  present  insta,^c^  Dessaliness.  perceivijag  the  mc^ 
tiyea  b^  which  the  French  ^ere  actuated,  contri.vf4  tQ 
keep  alive  the  deception,  by  affecting  igaxiously  to  guard 
a  depot,  upon  which  apparently  the  destiny  of  the  colony 
depended ;  while  in  reality  h^  had  removed  every  thing 
valuable,  and  prepared,  m  casf  of  extremity^  to  guU 
with  honour,  what  could  no  longei:  be  defe^deo,  widi.  a^y 
probability  of  success. 

The  si^  of  La  Crete  being  aeripu^l^  respbred,  fo. 
General  Bpudct  hasteni^  to  the  spot  w^th  the.  forces 
under  his  command,  but  a  shot  from  the  works  compelled 
him.  to  desist    Gisneral  Dugva  n^t  with  a  simil^Mr  fiUi^ 
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and  bQtli  divisiopa  wer^  qompletelv  routed,  he  Clerc, 
provoked  at  these  misfortunes,  ana  at  d  narrow  escape;, 
i¥hioh  be  also  bad  just  es;persepcedy  procured  from  Port 
au  Prntpe,  some  bei^vy  artillery  to  redwce  tbe  fort  Sa^ 
lines,  with  ^  consid^r^blQ  force,  in  the  meanwhile,  fell 
Vpon  a  «piall  camp  of  l[>lacks|  afid  put  every  man  to,  the 
^ward ;  wbil^  Rochiuubedu,  disengaged  for  tbe  moment 
fi-pm  other  puraujts,  desolated  tbe  country  with  fire  and 
^wordy  affrighting  even  the  blacl^  tbemaolves  with  big 
4^9Stdtiona. 

It  was  not  till  the  22d  of  March,  that  the  artillery 
arrived  froni  P»rt  ay  Prince,  Immediately  Rochambeau 
Attempted  to  fix^  them  on  w  eminence  to  fire  upon  tbe 
fort;  nut  Pessaline^  directed  bis  cannon  towards  the  in* 
fmX  b^tt^^ry,  find  killed  all  the  men  employed  in  the 
b^^ardousi  under^king* 

Enra^  9%  being  thu9  baffled,  by  beings  to  whom  th^ 
i^Quld  'b«rdhr  ^pl^  the  name  of  men,  Rocbambeiiv  witb 
bift^  tropps  ^teiriimed  to  attack  the  fbrt,  the  guns  q( 
which  had  made  such  terrible  havoc.  J^vt  here  dbo  be 
met.  dis^rape*  The  besieged  bad  so  secured  it  by  different 
prcg^tiops,  tbat  be  &und  it  impossible  to  enter  it,  and 
yras  coinpelled  to  retire  with  dishonour  and  1q9&. 

Pes^alines,  hpwevei^  baying  no  booty  to  protect,  soon 

Separed  tp  eYa<;uate  a  fort,  which  be  had  bo  interests  in 
fending,  but  an  it  harasae<i  th^  enemy,  fatigued  their 
soldiers,,  «^  thinned  their  rwks,  He  accordingiv  made 
a  vAgorpu^  a»lly,  and  marcbed  forward  in  the  dead  of 
night,  ACf  ompUshing  hi^  purpose  amidst  skirmishes  and 
interruptions,  none  of  wbicb  were  sufikient  to  make  him 
^ter  bis  routet  Stilt  however,  the  fort  was  not  unte« 
nanted;  pes^aline^  bad  appointed  a  successor,  and  it 
Mra«L  bravely  assaulted,  and  a;^  bravely  defended  for  threci 
day%  dnritE^  which  time,  it  w«s  set  on  fire  in  several 
places,  whicn  fii:e  waa  a^^  often  axlinguished.  The  be^ 
$ieg?d^  e^^pecting  no  oieircy  if  tb^  feU  into  the  euem/a 
hands,  resolved,  on  the  night  ot  tbe  third  day,  to  cut 
ti^ir  wfty  thrpugb  the  rav^s  of  the  assailants,  and,  aban- 
don ibe  fbrt.  alt^^ether^  Their  resolution  was  instantly 
E\t  into  practice ;  but  theij?  body  became  divided  whilQ 
rcipg  tneijc  passage ;  by  whii;b  m^^ans  the  greater  part 
f^U  into  the  handa  of  the  t4»ropean  savages,  and  were 
indjscriininately  put  to  the  sword.  Those  who  were  so 
fprtunatf  as  to  escape  the  destiny  of  their  companions, 
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passed  the  Artibonite,  and  joined  their  couDtrjmen,  to 
prepare  for  future  war. 

The  reduction  of  this  fortress,  though  accomplished 
with  such  a  waste  of  time,  such  a  profusion  of  blood,  and 
with  the  loss  of  some  of  his  most  able  generals,  elated  Le 
Clerc  beyond  measure.  He,  therefore,  in  direct  viola- 
tion of  those  proclamations  which  he  had  issued,  and  of 
those  promises  by  which  he  had  seduced  the  blacks  from 
their  adherence  to  Toussaint,  published  an  order,  direct- 
ing the  proprietors  to  re-assert  their  claim  to  their  revolted 
slaves. 

But  it  was  not  only  by  the  losses  which  Le  Clerc  had 
sustained  in  his  troops,  that  the  conquest  of  a  Pierrot 
was  dearly  bought  Being  determined  to  subdue  it,  he 
indiscreetly  drained  the  northern  province  of  those  troops 
that  had  been  appointed  to  defend  their  newly  acquired 
forts  and  territories  in  these  parts,  and  by  this  means  Idft 
the  whole  country  exposed  to  the  ravages  of  the  blacks. 
Toussaint,  who  had  been  disengage€f  from  the  siegCi 
perceived  the  error,  and  resolved  to  improve  by  it^  while 
the  French  general  was  confiratulating  himself  with  vic- 
tory, and  warming  himself  in  imagination,  by  those 
flames  which  he  haa  sent  Rochambeau  to  light  up  at  Les 
Goniaves.  Communicating  with  Christophe,  Toussaint 
contrived  to  form  a  junction  with  him  in  the  mountains, 
from,  which  place,  with  their  accumulated  force,  they 
^^  rushed  like  a  torrent*'  down  upon  the  plain  of  Cape 
Francois,  bearing  down  every  opposition,  and  augment- 
ing  their  numbers  by  those  negroes,  whom  the  late  order 
ofLe  Clerc,  and  actual  slavery,  had  prepared  for  a 
second  revolt.  Thus,  by  one  terrible  inundation,  almost 
the  whole  labour  of  tJhe  Campaign  was  swept  away  in  an 
instant  Dondon  and  Marmelade  Ml  into  their  hands, 
without  being  able  to  make  any  resistance,  and  they  pur- 
sued their  career,  till  they  reached  within  half  a  league 
of  the  city  of  Cape  Francois,  in  which  the  utmost  con- 
sternation began  to  prevail 

An  account  of  this  sudden,  this  alarming,  this  unex- 
pected irruption,  was  instantly  transmitted  to  Le  Clerc, 
who,  revelling  in  victory  ana  cruelty,  was  ill  prepared 
for  such  a  shock.  But  affiiirs  were  too  serious  to  adroit 
of  trifling.  He  instantly  took  a  passage  by  water,  and 
reached  the  besieged  city,  at  a  moment  when  even  his 
presence  could  render  it  little  or  no  assistance.     To  repel 
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these  assailants,  the.  whole  force  of  the  city  was  mustered, 
and  even  the  marines  and  sailors  from  on  board  the  ships 
were  collected,  to  augment  the  number  wh;ch  was  now 
to  encounter  Toussaiat.  These  marched  to  the  attack, 
but  were  instantly  repelled  with  considerable  slaughter, 
and  compelled  to  take  shelter  under  the  fortifications  of 
the  city.  To  add  to  their  distress,  a  dreadful  contagion 
began  to  spread  among  the  French  soldiers,  now  cooped 
up  within  a  narrow  confine,  and  surrounded  with  an  in- 
numerable host,  whose  presence  could  not  but  tend  to 
pollute  the  air.  To  relieve  the  capital.  Generals  Hardy 
and  Rochambeau  pressed  forward  by  forced  marches, 
but  their  efforts  were  unavailing.  The  assailants  conti- 
nmed  masters  of  the  plain,  in  tne  face  of  all  their  ene- 
mies, in  whose  sight  they  laid  the  whole  country  in  ruins, 
^rom  hence,  witnout  attempting  to  force  the  city,  they 
gradually  withdrew,  and  finally  retired  to  the  mountains 
of  Hincha. 

The  retiring  of  these  assailants,  in  some  measure  re- 
moved the  apprehensions  which  their  presence  had  occa- 
sioned ;  but  it  was  only  to  afford  Le  Clerc  an  opportu- 
nity of  reflecting  on  the  premature  and  indiscreet  orders, 
which  he  had  issued  respecting  the  slaves.  This  con- 
duct had  torn  from  their  eyes,  that  bandage  which  he 
bad  been^endeavouring  to  place  before  them.  To  coun- 
teract the  fatal  effects  of  that  injudicious  me;asure,  he 
once  more  had  recourse  to  perfidy,  and  endeavoured  to 
do  away  the  efiicacy  of  his  own  order,  by  issuing  once 
more  a  delusive  proclamation.  The  purport  of  this  pro- 
clamation, so  far  as  it  respected  the  blacks,  was  as  fol- 
lows :  *^  The  basis  of  the  provisionary  organization  which 
I  shall  give  to  the  colony,  but  which  shau  not  be  definitive 
till  approved  of  by  the  French  governments  li,  libeiiy  and 
equality  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  St.  Domingo^  without 
regard  to  coUur."  This  was  issued  at  a  moment,  when 
he  well  knew,  that  no  such  definitive  organization  could 
ever  be  obtained,  or  would  ever  be  ratified.  It  was, 
therefore^  only  calculated  to  disarm  those  whom  the  mo- 
ther country  had  directed  to  guard  their  freedom,  and  to 
reduce  to  slavery  those  whom  she  had  soleninly  pro- 
nounced firee. 

To  accomplish  the  purpose  of  his  voyage  and  dupli- 
city, the  number  of  his  emissaries  was  increased;  their 
powers  were  enlarged;  and  they  were  sent  forth  as  the 
missionaries  of  seq^iction,  to  proselite  the  unsuspecting 
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inhabitimts  16  put  on  theif  chains.  Su6:ess»  iii  piMot*- 
tion  to  the  deception  of  the  prodlamation,  attended  mdr 
exertions;  multitudes,  who  with  indignity  had  revolted 
from  that  perfidy  by  which  th^  had  been  betrayed,  and 
joined  Toussaint  in  his  late  expeditions,  now  abandoned 
the  cause,  in  behalf  of  which  they  had  fought  and  con- 

2aered,  and  once  more  rallied  round  the  standard  of  L^ 
3ere.    Such  is  the  inconstancy  of  the  human  mind,  and 
such  Was  the  InstabilitV  of  many  of  th^  blac^ 

In  the  midst  of  these  advanta^  and  misfortune^ 
which  alternately  connected  thcmselv^  with  both  pAftie^ 
two  squadrons  with  reinforcements,  one  from  Hatte,  and 
the  other  from  Flushing,  reached  the  ist&nd  in  the  b^;ili- 
ning  of  April,  and  strengthened  Lc  Clerc,  in  ambiuony 
cruelty,  and  power.  From  this  moment  b^n  the  rdgn 
of  terror ;  and  destruction,  rather  than  coflqaest,  seamed 
to  be  the  object  at  which  lie  aimed. 

The  joint  operation  of  terror  and  bribery  prevailed  at 
this  time  most  powerfully  among  the  followers  of  Tons« 
saint,  notwithstanding  his  recent  successes;  insomiidh, 
that  the  resolution  of  almost  all  was  sihaken,  besides  that 
of  himself.  £ven  Christophe  was  half  inddoed  to  believe, 
that  in  the  proclamation  lately  issued,  th^f  professions  of 
Le  Clerc  were  sincere ;  but  he  attribute  this  sincerity 
to  the  weakness  of  his  forces;  aiid  feared  to  permit  him 
to  augment  them  by  the  defections  which  h^  had  ^dted, 
lest  uie  present  moment  which  was  so  ikvourable  for 
ne^gociation,  should  pass  over  (hem  ummproved. 

Toussaint,  willing  to  prevent  the  etfuslon  of  Mood, 
gave  wi^  to  the  representations  of  ChristO|)fie,  who  im- 
mediately entered  mto  a  correspondence  with  Le  Cterc^ 
whose  agents  had  frequently  attempted  to  seduoe  him. 
A  truce  was.  therefore,  proposed  on  the  grotmd  of  an 
oblivion  of  the  past,  the  freedom  of  the  men  in  arms,  and 
the  preservation  of  his  own  rank,  that  of  Totissaint,  of 
Bessalines,  and  of  iJl  the  officers  in  connection  wiA 
them. 

To  the  above  pmposids,  after  some  hesitation,  Le 
Cferc  consented,  so  far  as  they  liespected  Christine; 
and  a  n^ociafion  was  si^t  on  foot  with  Toussaint,  in  the 
course  of  which,  he  was  invited  to  Cape  Fraincois.  fint 
this  joum«y  was  to  little  ot  no  purpose;  He  requested 
no  more  man  had  been  ^tMted  to  Chi'istoph^  with  a 
wish  to  retina  from  the  fatigues  of  Wfltr,  to  spend  on  (M 
of  his  own  phmtations,  the  residne  of  his  mp  in  petibe. 
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To  these  requests,  Lc  Clerc  reftised  to  accede,  and  Tous- 
saint  returned  to  his  camp,  without  having  come  to  any 
conclusion,  but  that  of  renewing  the  war. 

As  to  Dessalines,  he  continued  unconvinced  of  the 
sincerity  of  Le  Oerc,  and  dreaded  such  an  unnatural 
compromise  as  was  then  pending ;-— a  compromise  which 
be  well  knew  could  not  be  lasting,  if  it  was  sincere.  He, 
nevertheless,  submitted  to  the  joint  opinions  of  Christo- 
phe  and  Toussaint,  and  declared  himself  ready  to  concur 
in  any  prudent  measures,  which  should  restore  a  general 
peace. 

J^e  Clerc,  findmg  Toussaint  fixed  in  his  resolution, 
suftred  nothing  more  than  a  few  skirmishes  to  take 
place,  before  he  acceded  to  the  proposals  which  had'been 
made  to  him,  but  which  he  had  rejected  at  Cape  Fran- 
cois. His  sentiments  were  delivered  in  the  Allowing 
language,  as  inserted  in  the  Gazette  du  Cape :  "  You. 
General,  and  your  troops,  will  be  employed  and  treated 
like  the  rest  of  my  army.  With  regard  to  yourself,  you 
desire  repose,  and  you  deserve  it :  after  a  man  has  sus- 
tained for  several  years  the  government  of  $t  Domingo, 
I  apprehend  he  needs  repose.  I  leave  you  at  liberty  to 
retn'e  to  which  of  your  estate9  you  please.  I  rely  sp 
mitch  on  the  attachment  you  bear  the  colony  of  St  Do* 
mipgo,  as  to  believe  you  will  employ  what  moments  of 
leisure  you  may  have,  during  your  retreat,  in  communis 
eating  to  me  your  ideas  respecting  the  means  proper  to 
be  taken,  to  cause  agriculture  and  commerce  again  to 
flourish.  As  soon  as  a  list  and  statement  of  the  troops 
under  General  Dessalines  are  transmitted  to  m/^  I  will 
communicate  my  instructions,  as  to  the  positions  they 
are  to  take.^     HosUKties  ceased  on  the  1st  of  May. 

The  yellow  &ver  making  at  this  time  the  nu)st  dread- 
fill  Tavages  among  the  troops  of  I^e  Clerc,  induced  him^ 
from  pnnciples  of  personal  safety,  to  retire  to  the  littl^ 
island  of  Tortuga,  to  avoid  the  contagion.  Finding  hinv 
self  now  possessed  of  a  sufficiency  of  power,  to  place  hitjn 
beyond  tne  fecor  of  any  rival,  he  once  more  had  recourse 
to  the  orders  which  he  had  already  prematurely  issued;^ 
and  had  been  compelled  to  contradict,  without  waiting 
for  the  issue  from  France.  Such  was  the  quibbling  pro- 
damation  which  we  have  already  ijuoted,  l)y  which  h^ 
assured  the  blacks  of  freedom,  as  soon  as  it  should  b# 
^ratified  by  that  mao,  who  had  ^nt  foim  oat  gn  JfurpQ^^ 
to.  destroy  it. 
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The  more  Immediate  effectof  this  new  di^lay  of  power 
was,  to  direct  the  blacks  to  return  to  their  ancient 
labours,  under  their  ancient  masters,  on  many  of  the 
adjacent  plantations.  These,  unwilllns  to  comply  with 
the  rigorous  injunction,  appealed  to  Toussaint  as  their 
only  friend ;  requesting  him  to  interfere  in  their  behalf 
and  acquainting  him  with  their  resolutions  never  to  sub- 
mit to  this  daring,  violation  of  their  rights,  which  had 
been  thus  far  protected  by  the  blood  of  their  country- 
men. 

Toussaint,  actuated  by  the  same  principle,  and  willing 
to  oblige  them,  wrote  a  letter  on  die  occasion  to  an  offi- 
cial agent  at  the  Cape,  who  immediately  transmitted  it 
to  Le  Clerc  in  Tortuga.  This  letter  was  dated  the 
27th  of  May,  and  couched  in  the  following  language : 

<*  It  is  said,  that  General  Le  Clerc  is  m  an  ill  state 
of  health,  at  Tortuga;  of  this  vou  will  inform  me.  If 
you  see  the  GenerS  in  Chiei^  be  sure  to  tell  him  that 
the  cultivators  are  no  longer  disposed  to  ob^  me,  for 
the  planters  wish  to  set  them  to  work  at  Hericonrt^ 
which  they  certainly  ought  not  to  do. 

^  I  have  to  ask  you,  whether  any  one  near  the  per- 
son of  the  General  m  Chief,  can  be  gained  to  procure 
the  release  of  D  »  who  would  be  very  useful  to  m^ 
from  his  influence  at  La  Nouvelle  and  elsewhere. 

"  Acquaint  Gengembre  that  ke  should  not  quit  the 
Borgne,  where  the  cultivators  must  not  be  set  to  work." 

Ix^ussaint  had  not  dispatched  this  letter  more  than 
two  or  three  days,  from  the  place  of  his  retirement^  in 
which  he  had  resided  about  a  month,  before  he  waa 
too  fatally  convinced  of  the  baseness  of  Le  Clerc  It 
was  in  the  dead  of  night,  when  every  thing  yuround  was 
silent  and  tranquil,  and  no  su^icions  ^atever  were 
entertained,  that  two  armed  ships,  by  order  of  Le  Clerc^ 
stood  in  dose  by  the  shore  of  Gonuves.  This  port 
was  at  no  great  distance  from  the  residence  of  the  heroic 
chief.  No  sooner  had  the  ships  reached  this  favourable 
situation,  than  several  boats  put  on  shore,  filled  with 
armed  troops,  who  hastened  to  the  dwelling  of  Tous- 
saint, and  in  an  instant  surrounded  his  habitation.  As 
they  met  with  no  resistance,  no  noise  whatever  was 
made.  Toussaint  was  fast  asleep,  surrounded  by  his 
family,  and  totally  unconscious  of  the  fate  which  awaited 
him.  In  an  instant,  Brunet  and  Ferrari,  to  whom  the 
execution  of  this  affair  had  been  entrusted,  burst  open 
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liis  door,  and)  in  company  with  some  armed  grenadiers, 
rushed  into  his  chamber,  and  commanded  him  to  sur-« 
render  himself  to  th^m  as  a  prisoner. 

Amazed  at  such  an  act  ot  treachery  and  baseness,  he 
enquired  the  cause  of  this  strange  disturbance,  but  could 
obtain  no  other  reply,  than  that  he  must  instantly  depart. 
It  was  not  long  before  he  found,  that  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren were  involved  in  the  same  arrest;  and  that  they 
also  were  doomed  to  leave  their  habitation  immediately. 
For  himself  he  offered  no  excuse;  declaring  that  he  was 
ready  to  accompany  them,  in  obedience  to  their  orders. 
But  as  his  wife  was  feeble,  and  his  children  helpless,  he 
begged  earnestly  that  they  might  be  suffered  to  remain. 
But  these  expostulations  were  urged  in  vain.  The 
guards  were  increased ;  and  in  a  few  moments  the  whole 
ramily  were  hurried  from  their  abode;  and  before  the 
neighbourhood  became  fully  alarmed,  they  were  put  on 
board  the  ships,  which  were  instantly  under  sail. 

But  though  these  abominable  transaction^  were  con* 
ducted  with  the  utmost  secrecy,  the  vicinity  caught  the 
alarm,  and  a  commotion  became  visible.  Two  of  the 
nearest  chiefs,  instantly  collected  their  forces,  and  at- 
tacked the  miscreants  who  had  torn  ii*om  them  their 
beloved  chief.  But  they  came  too  late  to  effect  his  rescue. 
They  were  soon  overpowered  with  superior  numbers,  and 
being  made  prisoners,  the  two  chiefs  wereput  to  death. 

No  sooner  had  these  wretches  secured  Toussaint,  than 
they  exercised  their  ingenuity  to  discover  his  connexions. 
His  enlightened  and  benevolent  associates  were  instantly 
seized,  and  distributed  on  board  the  vessels  which  were 
then  lying  in  the  harbour.  But  of  their  destiny,  it  is  in 
vain  to  enquire,  as  they  were  never  seen  or  heard  of 
more. '  Their  fate  seems  to  have  been  too  abomipable 
even  for  Le  Clerc  to  boast  of.  The  harbour  of  Cape 
Francois  may  still  retain  some  memorials  of  their  destiny; 
but  the  circumstances  attending  their  exit,  must  remain 
a  secret,  till  the  sea  shall  give  up  her  dead. 

Le  Clerc,  to  rid  the  island  for  ever  of  a  man  whom 
he  both  detested  and  feared,  prepared  soon  after  the 
capture  of  Toussaint,  to  send  him  to  Europe,  and  with 
him  an  accusation,  at  once  false,  criminal,  and  malicious. 
His  letter  is  dated  Cape  Francois,  June  11th,  and  is  as 
follows : 

<<  I  informed  you  in  one  of  my  last  dispatches,  of  the 
pardon  I  had  been  induced  to  grant  to  General  Tous- 
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saint.  TTiis  ambitious  man,  from  the  moment  of  his 
()ardon,  did  not  cease  to  plot  ifi  secret*  Though  he 
surrendered,  it  was  because  Generals  Christophe  and 
Dessaline«  intimated  to  him,  that  they  clearly  saw  he 
had  deceived  them,  and  that  they  were  determined  to 
continue  the  w^  no  longer;  so  finding  himself  deserted 
by  them,  he  endeavoured  to  form  an  insurrection  amonf 
the  working  negroes,  and  to  raise  them  in  a  mass.  The 
accounts  which  I  received  from  all  quarters,  and  from 
General  t)essalines  himself,  with  respect  to  the  line  of 
conduct  which  he  held  since  his  submission,  left  no  room 
for  doubt  upon  the  subject  I  intercepted  letters  which 
he  had  written  to  one  Fontaine,  who  was  agent  at  the 
Cape.  These  afforded  an  unanswerable  proof  that  he 
was  engaged  in  a  conspiracy,  and  that  he  was  anxious  to 
regain  his  former  influence  in  the  colony.  *  He  only 
waited  for  the  result  of  disease  among  the  troops. 

<<  Under  these  circumstances,  it  would  be  improper  to 
give  him  time  to  mature  his  criminal  designs.  I  ordered 
him  to  be^apprehended ; — a  difficult  task ;  but  it  succeeded 
from  the  excellent  dispositions  made  by  the  General  of 
Division  Brunet,  who  was  entrusted  with  its  execution, 
and  the  aeal  and  ardour  of  Citizen  Ferrari,  a  chief  of 
squadron,  and  my  aid-du-camp. 

"  I  have  sent  to  France,  with  all  his  family,  this  so 
deeply  perfidious  man,  who,  with  so  much  nypocrisv, 
has  done  us  so  much  mischief.  The  government  will 
determine  how  it  should  dispose  of  him. 

*'  The  apprehension  of  General  Toussaint  ocoasioned 
some  disturbances.  Two  leaders  of  the  insurgents  are 
already  in  custody,  and  I  have  ordered  them  to  be  shot. 
About  lOO  of  his  confidential  partizans  have  been 
secured,  some  of  whom  are  sent  on  board  La  Muiron 
frigate,  which  is  under  orders  for  the  Mediterranean, 
ana  the  rest  are  distributed  among  the  different  ships  of 
the  squadrcm. 

*^  I  am  daily  occupied  in  settling  the  af&irs  of  the 
colony,  with  the  least  possible  inconveniency ;  but  the 
excessive  heat,  and  the  diseases  which  attack  us,  render 
it  a  task  extremely  painful.    I  am  impatient  for  the  ap- 


•  This  ex|fre88ion  allades  to  the  iolitary  letter  which  we  Imve  jtfit 
qtti9Ce4,  wilk  tell  ite  tpettMl  wtd  Undcncy  to  tmvrrcctwm  wU  6o«tpi» 
racy. 
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proach  of  the  month  of  Septemberi  when  the  season  will 
restore  us  activity. 

<<  The  departure  of  Tonssaint  haa  produced  general 
joy  at  the  Cape. 

**  The  confUDissaiy  of  justice^  Mont  Peton,  is  dead. 
The  Colonial  Prefect,  Benezechy  is  breadiing  his  last 
The  Adjutant-Commandant,  Dampier,  is  dead ;  'he  was 
a  young  officer  of  great  promise.  I  havejthe  honour  to 
salute  you. 

(Signed,}  "  Le  CtEBc." 

An  official  letter  more  r^lete  with  falsehoods  and 
misrepresentation,  had  probably  never  before  crossed  the 
Atlantic  But  it  is  needless  to  animadvert,  as  the  writsr 
felt  an  interest  in  deceiving,  and  the  First  Consul  was 
pleased  with  the  detaiL  Subsequent  events  afforded  a 
melancholy  refutation  of  many  parts,  and  no  evidence 
was  ever  produced  to  substantiate  the  authenticity  of  the 
others. 

Tonssaint,  from  the  moment  in  winch  he  was  seisedy 
and  torn  from  his  habitation,  was  sepiu^ated  from  his 
fiunily,  nor  was  he  permitted  to  have  any  interview  with 
them^  duriiw  the  whole  of  the  passage  to  £urope.  When 
the  ship  which  brought  them  home,  arrived  at  Brest^ 
they  were  permitted  to  take  a  lasting  farewell  of  each 
other  on  the  deck,  prior  to. their  going  on  shore.  The 
interview  was  affecting  and  to  avoid  consequences  whidi 
guilt  feared  to  excite  among  the  sailors,  he  was  hurried 
away,  and  imynediately  thrust  into  a  carriage  i^hich  had 
been  prepared ;  and,  under  an  escort  of  horse,  conducted 
to  the  castle  of  Joux,  in  Normandy.  In  this  remote  pixii- 
vince^  be  was  thrown  into  a  dungeon,  and  entirely 
secluded  from  all  human  society,  excepting  a  negroe 
servant,  who  to  attend  upon  him,  was  immured  in  the 
same  sepulchre  of  the  living. 

From  Joux,  he  was,  after  some  time,  removed  to  Be- 
sancon,  in  the  department  of  Doubs,  and  closely  con* 
fined^  without  even  a  human  being  with  whom  he  coald 
converse*  As  to  his  servant,  be  had  contrived  to  obtain 
his  liberation  from  the  irksome  confinement  of  Joux^ 
under  a  pretence  of  making  some  discoveries  which  would 
criminate  his  master.  Nothing  of  this  kind,  however^ 
WHS  ever  done;  but  Toussaint,  though  treated  like  a 
oomsnon  felon,  never  was  able  to  obtain  either  trial  cr 
xedjKsa.    Secluded  from  mankind,  without  trial,  without 
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examination,  ignorant  of  the  fiite  of  his  family,  and  with* 
out  a  friend,  he  was  shut  up  in  melancholy  silence,  in  a 
horrid  dungeon,  the  walls  of  which  seemed  to  weep  for 
his  destiny.  In  this  tomb  he  was  abandoned  and  for- 
gotten by  the  world,  and  only  brought  again  to  the 
recollection  of  the  feeling  heart,  by  the  annunciation  of 
his  death.  Happily  for  tne  honour  of  human  nature,  his 
state  of  suffering  was  not  long.  The  damps  and  cold  of 
his  unwholesome  abode,  were  insupportable  to  tf  man  far 
advanced  in  years,  who  had  spent  the  spring  and  snm- 
roer  of  his  life  in  the  torrid  zone. 

A  solitary  sentence,  announcing  the  death  of  this  great 
man,  contains  all  the  intelligence  relative  to  his  exit, 
which  the  world  has  been  able  to  obtain.  To  pass  over 
an  event  so  interesting,  in  total  silence,  would  have  given 
rise  to  such  suspicions,  which  the  French  would  nave 
found  some  difficulty  in  removing;  and  to  dwell  upon  the 
mournful  topic  of  his  death,  would  have  excited  enqui- 
ries which  humanity  and  national  ambition  would  not 
permit  them  to  answer.  The  Paris  jounials  of  April 
27th,  1803,  merely  tells  us,  that  <«Toussaint  died  in 
prison,''  and  the  English  papers  do  little  more  than 
repeat  the  information.  In  one  of  them  is  the  following 
paragraph :    ' 

"  Toussaint  L'Ouverture  is  dead.  He  died,  according 
to  letters  from  Besancon,  a  few  days  ago.  The  fate  of 
this  man  has  been  singularly  unfortunate,  and  his  treat- 
ment most  cruel.  He  died,  we  believe,  without  a  friend 
to  close  Tiis  eyes.  We  have  never  heard  that  h  iswife 
and  children,  though  they  were  brought  over  with  him 
from  St.  Domingo,  nave  ever  been  permitted  to  see  him 
during  his  imprisonment." — Times,  May  2d,  1803. 

At  the  time  of  his  exit,  a  general  suspicion,  founded 
upon  recent  circumstances,  prevailed,  that  his  death  was 
accelerated  by  poison.  But  these  suspicions  have  in  ge- 
neral been  dismissed  of  late.  The  author  of  a  little  tract, 
entitled,  Buonaparte  m  the  Went  Indies^  asserts,  that 
^*  the  floor  of  the  dungeon  in  which  he  was  confined,  and 
in  which  he  died,  was  literally  covered  with  water.'*  If 
this  was  actually  the  case,  neither  the  deleterious  drug, 
nor  the  apparatus  which  strangled  the  unfortunate  Picfae* 
gru,  was  necessary  to  put  an  end  to  his  existence.  The 
benevolent  African,  advanced  to  the  age  ofj^y-^igktf 
and  exposed  to  the  inclemencies  of  a  dungeon,  and  all 
the  inhumanities  of  his  unfeeling  oppressors,  must  have 
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sunk  under  the  complication  of  his  afflictions,  and,  per* 
haps,  have  found  in  death  the  solace  of  his  woes,  and  in 
God  that  mercy  which  was  refused  him  by  his  inhuman 
persecutors. 

As  to  his  wife  and  children,  they  remained  in  close 
custody  at  Brest,  for  about  two  months,  after  their  only 
friend  was  torn  from  them.  They  were  then  removed  to 
Bayonne,  in  the  same  province  in  which  Toussaint  was 
imprisoned,  but  without  knowing  any  thing  either  of  his 
proximity  or  his  fate.  In  this  pface^  reduced  to  distress, 
they  continued  a  considerable  time,  neglected  and  for- 

Sotten,  a  sad  spectacle  of  fallen  greatness.  After  the 
eath  of  Toussaint,  a  report  prevailed,  that  these  unhappy 
victims  had  obtained  liberty  to  return  to  their  native 
country.  But  even  this  report,  however  honourable  it 
may  appear,  never  received  any  satisfactory  confirmation. 
Admitting  the  report  to  have  been  founded  on  fact,  their 
return  must  have  been  embittered  with  a  thousand  pain« 
ful  recollections. 
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Proceedings  of  Le  Clerc^  sichiess  among  his  troops^  and 
renewal  of  the  iMr. — 77ie  French  employ  bloodrhoundsj 
and  suffocate  and  drawn  the  Blacks  in  the  harbour. — 
Death  ofLe  Clerc. — Succeeded  by  Bochambeaxu — Pro- 
gress of  the  Blacks^  and  decline  tf  the  French  pawer,^^ 
Amount  of  the  French  possessions  in  1802. — Summary  of 
lives   lost  in  1802. — Ravages  of  disease. — Dessalines 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  Black  Forces. — General  battle 
betwe^en  Rochambeau  and  Dessalines. — Inhumanity  of 
the  former  J  and  retaliation  of  the  latter  towards  their 
prisoners. — Complete  victory  of  the  latter. — Recommence- 
ment of  the  voar  between  England  and  France. — Ro- 
chambeau again  has  recourse  to  blood-hounds. — Cape 
Francois  blockaded  by  the  English. — Rochambeau  reduced 
to  the  last  extremity. — Capitulates  voith  Dessalines. — 
Surrender  of  Fori  au  Prince^  and  Fort  Dauphin^  and 
evacuation  of,  the  Mole.r-Fretu:h  driven  from  the  Capcj 
and  obliged  to  take  refuge  on  board  their  ships. — Taken 
possession  of  by  the  English. — Amount  of  prisonef^s. — 
Rochambeau  seni  prisoner  to  England. 

LE  CLERC,  having  contrived  to  remove  Toussaint  for 
ever  from  the  island,  assumed  to  himself  that  title  of 
which  he  had  robbed  his  vanquished  rival;  and  hence- 
forth bore  the  denomination  of  *^  General  in  Chief  and 
Ggatain-^General."  In  his  first  pretensions  he  undertook 
to  organize  the  colony  anew;  but^  excepting  some  com- 
mercial regulations,  he  established  all  on  the  same  foun- 
dation that  Toussaint  had  placed  them.  Even  the 
changes  which  he  made,  were  such  as  ffave  offence^  from, 
being  too  much  in  &vour  of  the  Britiaht  and  auch  as 
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Sailed  forth  a  strong  remonstrance  from  the  mercantile 
interest  in  Paris.  Among  other  items,  he  had  restricted 
till  French  merchant-ships  to  four  ports  only,  and  for* 
bidden  them  to  trade  in  any  other  placed  of  the  island. 
As  to  civil  goveriiment,  it  was  bVet|)oiilrered  by  military 
law,  which  beckme  more  lind  more  rigorous,  as  disease 
and  death,  lessening  the  number  of  the  troops^  created 
Hew  alarihi.  The  violent  measures,  however,  to  which 
he  had  resoirted,  produced  ad  effect  diametrically  oppo^ 
kite  to  that  ^hich  ne  inteiided,  and  actually  strength^cd 
that  detlestatibn  of  hii  condulct,  which  he  was  so  anxious 
to  prevent  On  the  distant  m<)untaihs,  terticulal-ly  to- 
wards the  Sptoish  division^  innumerable  liosts  of  Blacks 
}iad  taken  up  their  residence,  and  assumed  a  species  of 
awless  iiidepeiideiice.  These  ridiculed  every  idea  of  a 
Surrender  to  the  Europeans,  notwithstunding  the  com*^ 
promise  which  had  beeii  ibade  with  Toussaint,  Christo^ 
phe^  arid  Dessaline^  Even  among  those  who  had.  sub* 
mitted,  the  Siiddeh  seiziire  of  their  brave  leader,  and  of 
about  loo  of  his  enlightened  associates,  of  whose  &te 
thev  had  been  able  to  obtain  ho  satisftctory  account, 
had  made  such  a  deep  impression  upon  their  minds,  that 
Le  Clerc  but  too  jpllaihly  tow,  thAt  h^  had  *^  conquered 
but  half  hi^  foe."  A  silehte  that  was  rather  sullen  than 
iranqtiil,  fostered  the  secret  indignation  which  gnawed 
at  heart;  and  occassional  execratioiis,  poured  forth  ia 
tollies,  poirtended  an  appi'oaching  storm. 

Le  Clerc,  seated  on  nis  painful  eminence^  saw  in  a 

Ereat  roeasiire^  the  danger  of  his  situation,  bnd  exerted 
imself  to  coUnteratt  the  impending  evil,  at  a  moment 
when  death  was  lessening  the  number  of  his  troops,  and 
sickness  diktbliiig  the  stirvivors  from  performing  the  com- 
toon  duties  of  their  stations.  Having  a  great  many  posts 
to  occupy,  they  were  necessarily  scattereain  small  parties^ 
through  those  parts  of  the  colony  which  had  fallen  into 
their  hands ;  and  so  rapid  was  the  progress  of  disease 
among  them,  that  in  many  places,  instead  of  performing 
their  military  duties,  scarcely  a  sufficient  number  could 
be  found  amotoe  the  healthy  to  attend  upon  the  sick,  or 
even  in  some  pTac^  among  the  living  to  bury  the  dead. 
Additional  duties  were^  nevertheless,  imposed,  which 
fetiU  tended  to  increase  the  malady ;  while  the  rigour  with 
which  the  black  inhabitants  were  treated^  actually  acce- 
lerated the  insurrection  which  Le  Clerc  bad  but  too 
much  reason  to  apprehend.  Instead  of  implying  lenitives 
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to  soothe  them  into  a  ooroplianoe,  his  only  object  was  by 
the  lAfiwioii  of  terror,  to  create  within  them  an  enormous 
ide^  of  bis  power.  But  bow  formidable  soever  tlie  foroes 
of  lie  Clerc  might  be  represented  to  the  black  infaabi- 
taotfl,  few  among  them  wanted  sagacity  to  discorer  their 
real  weakness.  And  even  Le  Clerc  felt  himself  under 
the  necessity,  in  the  beginning  of  October,  of  sending  by 
his  Aid-du-Gafi)p»  a  more  fiuthful  detail  of  his  circum* 
stances  to  France^  tliisn  he  had  been  accustomed  to  send, 
to  enfiiroe  the  necessity  of  more  powerful  reinforcements 
than  be  had  hitherto  received*  1^  purport  of  tbess 
dispatches  was  for  some  time  carefijliy  pencealed;  but, 
like  most  articles  of  a  public  nature,  it  soon  found  its 
way  into  the  world. 

By  these  dispatches  it  appeared,  that  the  month  of 
Sciptember,  for  which  he  had  waited  with  impatience,  as 
a  season  that  should  '*  restore  his  armv  to  activity,"  liad 
brought  with  it  nothing  but  disease  anJ  death,  xbat,  as 
to  himself  he  was  scarcely  in  a  way  of  recovery ; — ^that 
the  disease  which  had  spread  ^desolation  in  his  army, 
still  eontinued  to  prevail, — ibat  many  of  his  most  valuable 
pffiecrs  had  become  victims  to  the  malndy; — ^and  that 
such  as  had  reached  ttie  lUand  from  Europe,  smitteit 
with  horror  at  the  spectacle  which  tlieir  countrymen 
every  where  lachibited,  had  been  seized  with  despondency 
from  which  death  alone  had  given  them  relief.  That  the 
blacksy  availing  themselves  oi  these  complicated  distresses, 
had  Abandoned  all  subordination ; — that  Chri^phe  and 
Dessalines  had  rejoined  the  insurgents  witli  their  forces; 
•—that  ClcrvauXf  of  whose  submission  he  had  boasted  on 
a  former  occasion,  had  openly  espoused  dip  cause  of  the 
blacks; — and  that  Maur^as,  who  had  been  soduced  by 
bribeiy,  had  been  detected  in  a  conspiracy  against  his 
white  associates,  or  mastei-s,  and  put  to  death*  That, 
sunpng  the  revolters,  many  new  and  powerful  commanders 
liad  arisen,  and  displayed  surpiising  talents ; — that  these 
had  been  guilty  of  some  serious  depredations,  and  were 
pursuing  a  career  which  it  was  almost  impossible  to 
check.  That  amca^  these  insivrgent  generals,  was  one  of 
the  Congo  tribe^  named  Sans  Souci,  who,  with  a  ^*  band 
of  fierce  barbarians,"  continued  to  rush  from  the  moun- 
tains, and  to  commit  the  most  savage  outrages,  but  that 
his  haunts  could  never  be  discovered.  Such  were  the 
outlines  of  these  gloomy  dispatches,  sent  home  by  Lr 
.Oen^  in  the  b^inning  of  October,  13Q2« 


The  wretched  remtiMit  of  the  Frcfiich  army,  tbat  had 
^rvived  the  pestilence,  **  Where  nature  sidkened,  and 
each  gale  was  death,**  perceiving  the  dereliction  of  the 
black  chiefs,  and  the  swarms  m  negroes  who  espoused 
their  cause^  gT^^  more  sanguinary  as  their  power  became 
enfeebled,  and  as  they  grew  inorc  famHiar  with  atrocitiesi» 
Unwilling  to  place  any  confidence  in  the  blacks,  and 
anxious  to  reduce  th^iu  to  a  state  of  slavery,  they  attempt- 
ed to  disarm  even  those  who  bad  acted  hitherto  with  fide- 
lity in  concert  with  thems^elves.  These,  not  having  been 
charged  with  the  commission  of  any  offence^  sefused  to 
Submit  to  the  unmerited  degradation. 

**  In  attempting  to  disarm  the  black  troops  (says  Rain»- 
ford)  which  had  been  incorporated  with  the  French,  the 
necessity  whereof  was  discovered  too  late,  the  most  bar- 
barous methods  were  practised.  Ship  loads  were  collected, 
and  sttifbcated  in  the  holds.  In  one  instance,  600  being 
surrounded,  ^d  attempting  resistance,  were  massacred 
on  the  spot ;  and  such  slau^ters  daily  took  place,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Cape  Francois,  that  the  air  became  tainted 
by  the  putrefaction  of  the  bodies.  At  the  same  time, 
the  French  troops  being  driven  from  the  field,  and  obli- 
ged to  fortify  themselves  in  the  chief  towns,  contagion 
spread  every  where,  anil  the  distress  became  dreadraliy 
general.  In  their  extremity,  to  aid  and  fill  up  the  mea** 
sure  of  their  enormities,  the  use  of  blood-'hounds  was 
resorted  to;— that  dreadful  expedient,  the  temporary 
adoption  of  which,  in  a  neighbouringcolony,  had  already 
excited  the  disgust  of  the  powers  of  Europe, 

**  Fort  Dauphin,  Port  Paix,  and  several  other  favourite 
establishments,  were  by  the  middle  of  October,  com« 
pletely  lost  to  the  French ;  afid  it  became  known  to  the 
seamen  who  visited  the  Bight  of  Leogane^  that  after  a 
considerable  number  of  blacks  had  been  hunted  down 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Port  Republican,  they  were 
hurried  on  board  the  ships  at  anchor  in  the  bay,  and 
crowded  into  their  holds;  that,  un^er  cover  of  the  night, 
this  dishonoured  navy  put  to  sea,  and  first,  either  by 
bnrning  brimstone  in  the  holds,  or  by  extinguishing  sense 
by  some  other  mode  of  suffocation,  or  without  either,  the 
miserable  cargoes  were  discharged  into  the  sea  in  sudh 
quantities,  that  at  length  the  tide  (as  if  the  mighty  Arbi*- 
ter  of  all  meant  to  hold  their  shame  before  them)  brought 
the  corpses  into  the  bay,  and  rolled  them  on  the  very 
beach*     |3uman  nadire  reccnls  at  the  description)  yet  | 
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the  scene  18  not  ended  ;—'i|iider  the  dar]|  ooncealmeiit  of 
the  nighty  the  tender  wifc^  the  a^ed  parent,  an4  even  the 
roofer  comrade  in  arma^  steuing  by  the  watobfbl  sus- 
picion of  their  masters,  were  seen  wandering  on  the 
sea  shQre»  to  identify  each  victim  a|^  the  wave  produce4 
him/'— Hist  pf  St.  Doroingpi  page  S|7« 

In  the  midst  of  these  horrors,  the  infamous  Le  Clerc 
was  summoned  to  appear  before  ^  higher  tribunal  than 
that  which  he  had  erected,  to  giye  an  a^^count  of  his  deeds 
of  darkni^ss.  He  died  on  the  night  of  the  prst  of  Novem- 
ber, ai^r  haying  been  driven  'from  Tortuga,  and  com- 
pelled to  take  up  his  abode  in  the  very  heaft  of  tjiat  pes- 
tilence, which  carried  him  to  the  region  where  <*o^^ce's 
gilded  hand  could  not  shove  by  justice.'*  Hehadap-^ 
pointed  Kochambeau  to  be  his  successor,  from  a'  ful^ 
conviction  of  his  approaching  dissolution.  His  bo^y  was 
embalmed,  and  carried  on  board  the  Swifisure  man  of 
war,  to  be  conduced  to  ]$urope,  under  the  direction  of 
Admiral  J^atopche.  Madame  Le  01erc  attended  on  the 
awful  occasion,  and  bade  a  final  farewell  to  a  region 
%vhich  hm)  promised  her  happiness,  but  paid  |ier  with 
anguish  and  mortificfttion ;  the  general  reoqmpence  of 
disappointed  apibitioPt 

Rochambeau,  when  ^he  death  of  Lc  Clerc  took  place, 
was  at  Pq£^au- Prince ;  and  tbouffb  General' ^atrin  was 
immediately  dispatched  to  succeed  him  in  that  depart- 
ment, it  was  followed  by  a  delay,  before  his -arrival  at 
Cape  Francois,  which  the  exigencies  pf  t^eir  af&irs  could 
badly  admit  The  blacks,  gathefing  strengdi,  and  in- 
creasing in  numbers,  in  proportion  as  the  French  v^re 
declining  in  both,  had  made  themselves  masters  of  many 
important  posts,  apd  had  actually  set  up  the  yell  of  war 
before  the  gates  of  the  capital.  The  most  imperious  call 
upon  the  French  therefore  was,  to  devise  fome  means  to 
repel  these  daring  assailants.  Prior  to  the  arrival  of 
Rochambeau,  pehcral  Clause!,  wbo  had  commanded  in 
the  north,  had  coUected  together  the  few  yictiros  whon^i 
disease  had  Spared,  to  driye  mm  the  i|uburbs  of  the  city 
the  menacing  victors.  But  his  efforts  were  feeble^  and 
productive  of  little  e^lect.  They  still  continiied  masters 
Of  the  country,  and  even  blockaded  the  French  in  the  fev^ 
citadels  which  afforded  them  a  temporary  protection. 

Reinforcements  were  indeed '  continually  sent  to  th^ 
French  army,  from  Havre  and  Cherbourg,  but  they  were 
better  calculated  to  keep  alive^  than  to  terminate  the  coi^^ 
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^entioQ.  Poland,  Piedmoi^t,  and  the  how  Countries, 
/urnisbed  the  conscripts  of  the  latter  years,  Tbe$te  T^ere 
raw,  and  but  indifferently  disciplined:  but  alas!  they 
were  sufficiently  disciplined  for  their  office,  as  they  had 
little  more  to  do  on  their  arrival  at  St.  Domingo,  than  to 
pass  through,  the  hospital  to  the  grave. 

But  what  reinforcements  soever  the  army  of  St.  Domin- 
go might  have  received,  it  was  in  no  condition  to  com- 
mence offensive  operations  in  the  banning  of  the  year 
18Q3.  7^  enable  it  to  do  thisj  Rochambeau  declared  to 
the  French  Colonial  Minister,  that  an  addition  of  4,000 
men  was  necessiary.  How  many  more  were  necessary  to 
ensure  success^  did  not  enter  into  nis  calculation.  No  more^ 
however,  were  sent,  and  consequently  all  offensive  opera- 
tions were  at  an  end.  Qut  litde  more,  therefore,  remains 
jto  be  detailed,  than  the  ful^quent  movements  of  both 
parties;  and  t^e  cir;:umstances  Which  accompanied  the 
final  departure  of  the  French  from  the  Island. 
'  The  talents  and  valour  of  De^salipes,  being  fully  known 
to  )iis  countrymen,  he  was  appointed  by  the  general  su& 
^rage^  in  ^60^^,  )o  act  as  Crenepal-in-Chief.  Invested  with 
this  power,  he  resolved  not  to  dally  with  his  faithless  foes, 
as  Toussaiint  had  done,  bi^t  to  improve  the  moment  which 
seemed  &voura]l)Ie^  to  briiig  the  ferocious  war  to  a  speedy 
and  decisive  issue.  Impressed  with  this  resolution,  he 
j^rew  a  considerable  force  into  the  plain  of  Cape  Fran- 
cois, with  a  design  either  to  attack  t)ie  oity,  or  to  seize 
such  advantages. as  might  offer/  ^oiq^iambeiavi,  perceiving 
his  movement,  withoutlchowing  his  intention,  immediately 
collected  the  miserable  retnnant  of  hja  scattered  forces, 
and  iipited  them  tO|^|ether,'  tp  oppose  Dessalincs.  Fearfiil, 
^owever,  of  what  might  happen,  the  French  exerted  them- 
selves to  strengthen  the  fortifications  of  the  city ;  after 
having  accomj^ished  which,  as  delay  lya^  almost  equally 
injurious  with  the  sword,  they  determined  to  risk  a  gene* 
ral  battle.  Both  parties  were  as  well  prepared  for  the 
ievent,  as  circumstances  would  admit;  thev  had  obtained 
advantageous  positions;  but  the  most  ravourable  were 
thought,  by  General  Rpchambeau,  to  |>e  iif  his  posses- 
sion.        ,  »      '  .T      . 

The  attack  was  )>egun  by  the  letter,  with  the  utmost 
resoluti6n ;  and,  from  the  violence  of  the  onset,  the  troops 
of  pessalines  gave  way,  and  a  considerable  number  of 
prisoners  fell  into  his  hands.  But  the  power  and  courage 
pf  the  blacks  soon  returned ;  so  tliat  when  the  French  at- 
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tempted  to  pursue  the  Advantages  they  had  gained,  they 
experienced  a  severe  repulse.  In  the  mean  while,  as  a 
body  of  French  was  marching  to  strengthen  one  of  th» 
Irings  of  their  armies,  they  Were  unexpectedly  surroand- 
et)  by  the  blacks,  made  prisoners  of  war,  and  driven  in 
triumph  to  their  camp.  With  these  vicissitudes,  termi- 
Hated  the  6r8t  day.  The  night,  however,  which  followed, 
Was  not  devoted  to  repose.  On  the  contrary,  Rochaoi>» 
l>eau,  to  the  dishonour  of  Europe,  and  even  of  human 
nature,  regardless  of  the  fate  which  awaited  his  own  as- 
sociates, and  bent  upon  the  gratification  of  his  own  ven- 
geance, ordered  the  black  prisoners  who  had  been  taken, 
to  be  put  to  death.  The  fatal  order  was  executed  with 
circumstances  of  peculiar  barbarity.  Some  of  these  un- 
happy victims  perished  on  the  spot;  but  others,  only 
mutilated  in  their  limbs,  and  less  vital  parts,  were  left  in 
that  horrible  condition  to  disturb,  with  their  shrieks  an4 
groans,  the  silence  of  the  night. 

The  agonising  moans  of  these  tortured  men,  not  only 
filled  the  countiy  with  horror,  but  soon  reached  the  ears 
of  Dessalines  and  his  soldiers.  Theses  instead  of  being 
intimidated  with  the  prospect  of  a  similar  fate^  virere  ex- 
asperated even  to  madness,  and  thirsted  for  revenge. 
D^sallnes,  departing  from  the  maxim  of  Toussaint, 
**  never  to  retatiatCy*  mournfully  indulged  both  his  own 
and  their  ferocious  spirits.  Under  cover  of  the  same  in- 
auspicious night,  he  selected  all  the  French  officers  whom 
he  nad  taken  on  the  preceding  day,  to  whom  he  added  a 
number  of  privates;  and  having  erected  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  gibbets,  in  places  most  exposed  to  the  inspection 
of  the  French  army,  hung  them  all  up  before  break  of 
day,  a  spectacle  of  horror  to  him  who  had  inhumanly 
procured  their  death,  by  setting  the  example. 

Nor  did  the  revenge  of  the  black  soldiers,  terminate 
even  here.  Baming  with  indignation  against  the  men, 
whose  conduct  had  stimulated  them  to  their  inhuman 
deeds,  tliey  descended  from  their  momes  on  the  ensuing 
motnitm,  with  the  most  invincible  determination.  They 
then  feff  upon  the  French ;  threw  their  whole  body  into 
disorder;  destroyed  the  camp;  made  a  terrible  slaughter; 
and  compelled  the  flying  fugitives  to  take  refuge  under 
the  walls  of  Cape  Francois. 

From  this  period,  the  French,  iinaUe  to  face  their 
opponents  in  the  open  field,  became  immured  in  their 
tttades ;  while  the  troops  of  Dessalines^  taking  possession 
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of  those  posts,  which  they  had  been  obli(^ed  to  abandon, 
cut  them  off  from  all  communication  with  the  country, 
circumscribing  their  limits  to  about  two  miles  from  their 
fortified  prison.  To  add  to  the  calamities  of  the  French 
commander,  the  war  between  France  and  England  was 
again  renewed,  during  this  period  of  his  distress.  This 
circumstance  operatecf  against  him  in.  a  two-fold  manner ; 
it  deprived  him  of  all  Iiopes  of  obtaining  any  reinforce^ 
mentS|  and  exposed  his  vulnerable  condition  to  the  inva^ 
sion  of  the  British. 

Intelligence  of  the  war  with  England,  soon  reached 
General  liochambeau,  who  felt  in  an  instant,  the  pressing 
embarrassment  of  his  situation*  Unfortunately,  however, 
though  sensible  of  his  own  insufficiency,  he  remained  un- 
instructed  by  past  experience.  His  cruelty  seemed  to 
increase  with  tne  desperation  of  his  circumstances;  and 
Iiis  ferocity  delighted  in  the  torments  of  those  whom  his 
arms  were  unable  to  subdue.  Pent  up  in  the  city,  from 
which  his  forces  durst  not  venture  in  a  body,  he  contrived 
to  detach  small  parties  with  blood-hounds,  to  hunt  down 
a  few  straggling  negroes,  who  wandered  tlirough  the 
woods,  unconscious  of  the  impending  danger,  xhese, 
when  taken,  were  seized  with  brutal  triumph,  and  thrown  v 
to  the  dogs  to  be  devoured  alive.  In  short,  no  methods 
were  left  untried,  to  improve  the  natural  ferocity  of  these 
detestable  animals,  to  inspii'e  them  with  an  unconquerable 
antipathy  against  the  blacks,  and  to  render  them  terrible 
by  their  formidable  annoyances. 

It  was  in  the  month  ot  July,  that  an  English  squadron, 
not  fully  apprized  of  the  condition  of  tlie  French  army, 
made  its  appearance  od'the  Cape;  at  which  period,  both 
Rochambaau  and  Dessalines  wished  to  avail  themselves 
of  their  assistance.  Dessalines  and  Christophe,  on  the 
approach  of  commodore'  Loring^  who  commanded  the 
British  squadron,  immediately  sent  out  a  ila^;  qf  truce, 
requesting  him  to  co-operate  with  them^  in  tne  total  re« 
duction  of  the  French,  and  to  supply  them  with  some 
military  stores,  in  case  he  acceded  to  the  proposition. 
Without  entering  into  any  formal  alliance  with  tiie  black 
Generals,  the  British,  in  the  month  of  August,  actually 
blocked  up  the  harbour,  so  that  the  resources  of  the 
French  were  completely  cut  off,  both  bv  land  and  sea. 

Finding  his  situation  growing  every  day  more  critical* 
Rochambeau  contrived  to.  open  a  communication  witU 
the  British  commodore,  in  order  to  learn  ia  a  distant 
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manner,  what  terms  of  capitularion  he  had  to  expect,  if? 
case  a  proposition  of^that  kind  should  be  made,  on  eithef 
side.  At  the  same  time  he  improved  every  moment,  in 
strengthening  the  works  towards  the  sea,  as  well  as  towards 
the  knd ;  having  everjr  thiHs  to  fear  from  both  quarters. 
<<  The  victorious  blades,  m  the  meanwhile,  continued 
to  pour  in  reinforcements  upon  the  plains  of  ttie  Cape/ 
Desdalin^  teioHed  to  attaii^k  the  citi^,  aiid  ttok  measures 
acCQrdingI jr.  A  (Mwerflll  body  des6endkl  from  the  Mome- 
du-CapL  and  having  passed  the  outer  lines,  and  severaf 
of  the  block-hoJi^  a  sharp  conflict  ensued,  and  they 
then  prepared  to  storm  the  city  in  thirty-six  hours.  The 
blacks  being  irresistible,  Rochambeau,  fr6m  a  persuasion 
that  all  Would  b6  Ptit  to  the  swofd,  prbceeded,  before  ic 
was  too  late,  to  omr  article  6f  capitiSlatioii,  which,  to  the 
honour  of  the  black  Generdl,  by  foregoing  the  d^ire  of 
revenge  for  the  Conduct  of  the  F^ncb,  he  accepted,' 

Granting  them  ten  ^ays  to  evacuate  (lie  6ity  (and  in  so^ 
oing,  the  Island,  leaving  eveir  thing  rn  its  existing  con- 
dition) in  their  own  ships,  with  the  honours  of  war,  alt 
their  private  property,  and  leaving  their  sick  to  the  care 
of  the  blacks;  an  instance  of  forl^rance  and  magnani- 
mity, of  which  there  are  not  many  examples,  in  the 
annals  of  a:ndent  or  modem  history." — Hist,  of  St  D6^ 
mingo,  page  $40. 

Articles  of  (;ap1t(i1atioh  Slaving  heen  ihxjii  settled,  andi 
hostages  given  on  each  side,  Rochambeau,  on  the  same 
day,  concealing  his  engagement  Vith  Dessalines,  actually 
sent  proposals  to  the  British  commodore^  to  trieat  with 
him  also  for  the  evacuation  of  the  Gape.  For  this  pur-' 
^se,  he  dispatched  General  Boy8  and  Captain  BarneV 
the  latter  a  naval,  rind  the  former  a  military,  officer.  Th6 
purport  of  their  proposal  was,  "  that  General  Rocham- 
^*  beau,  afid  hid  guards,  consisting  of  about  500.  men, 
*'  should  be  conveyed  to  France,  in  two  ships  which  were 
^  named,  without  being  considered  prisonefs  of  w^." 

Surprised  at  demands  so  foreign  to  What  their  situation' 
entitled  them  to  ask,  commodoVe  Loring  gave  an  absolute 
refusal,  but  propos€^d  terms  which  he  thought  were  more 
suitable  to  their  condition.  These  were  ^*  a  general  sur* 
**  render ;  the  French  officers  and  troops  in  health,  to  go 
*^  to  Jamaica,  but  none  of  the  white  inhabitants  of  the 
**  Cnpe ; — the  sick  to  be  conveyed  to  France  and  America, 
"  in  English  vessels;  for  which,  proper  security  -should 
**  be  given." 
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Rocbambeau,  as  it  was  hataral  to  conceive,  firom  ex- 
isting ciscumstances,  reiected  the  terms  proposed  by  com- 
modore Loring ;  and  it  is  more  than  probable^  that  he 
onlv  waited  a  favourable  opportoniiy  to  make  his  escape. 

while  things  were  thus  in  a  state  of  awful  suspense, 
which  only  preceded  an  important  crisis,  Port-au-Prince 
had  been  sneakinffly  evacuated  by  the  French,  and  put 
into  the  hands  of  a  black  officer,  named  Petion.  Fort 
Dauphin»  no  longer  defensible  against  such  a  host  of 
foes  as  continued  to  infest  it,  had  also  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  blacks.  Ca^  Francois,  already  under  ar- 
ticles of  capitulation,  was  kept  from  their  possession  only 
by  a  few  days,  so  that  nothing  but  the  Mole  could  be 
said  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  French.  Even  this  solitary 
possession  stood  on  a  precarious  tenure,  and  soon  toU 
lowed  the  fate  of  the  rest  of  the  colony,  immediately 
after  the  final  evacuation  of  Cape  Francois. 

It  was  on  the  second  of  December,  that  General 
Noeilles,  the  solitary  commander  of  the  Mole,  was  sum- 
moned to  surrender,  by  commodore  Lering;  but  instead 
of  complying  with  the  conditions  proposed,  he  contrived' 
to  gain  time  by  an  equivocal  negociation.  While  mes- 
sues  were  passuiff  and  repassing  on  this  occasion,  he  got 
all  things  in  readmess  for  the  accomplishment  of  hb  real 
design.  This  was  to  evacuate  his  station  privately,  with- 
out fidlinff  into  the  hands  either  of  the  English  who  had 
summoned  him^  or  the  blacks  who  were  incroaching  fast 
upon  his  rear.  In  statuig  his  refiual  to  comply  witn  the 
summons  of  commodore  £oring,  he  declared  that  he  had 
a  sufficiency  of  provisions  to  supfdy  his  troops  for  five 
months.  Commoaore  Loring  having  both  his  own  ships, 
and  the  prizes  he  had  taken  at  Cape  Francois,  crowded 
with  prisoners,  was  by  no  means  m  a  condition  to  wait 
the  event  He  therefore  sailed  for  Jamaica,  leaving  the 
La  Pique^  a  firigate,  on  this  station, .  to  blockade  the 
place.  Noailles,  finding  the  other  ships  of  the  squadron 
fipne,  contrived,  in  the  d^  of  ni^h^  in  company  with 
his  garrison,  to  get  on  board  of  six  vessels,  which  had 
been  prepared  to  receive  them,  and  convey  them  thence. 
Five,  however,  of  the  number,  were  captured  by  the  La 
Pique ;  but  the  stxt|i»  on  board  of  which  was  General 
NoaiUes^  escaped  the  vigilaoce  of  her  pursuers.  Butfil  is 
noiBf  necessary  to  return  to  the  evaouation  cf  Cape  fiiM«^ 
oois. 

yfou  itu  S  U 
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The  capitnlslioir  ivWcb  Btefan^MMwr  hadl  entBRSit  iflto 
widhi  De^BBiioes^  tbougfa'  ooncealed  fmn  oonmodmv 
Loring  by  dw  former,  was  oomnunicated  U^  him  by  Am 
latter;  he,  therefore,  waated  the  exphrBtkm  of  the  ap^ 
pointed  time,  to  mark  Ae  iioportant  event  A»  Ifco* 
cfaambcau,  by  his  letterv  had  broken  off  all  ocnnrafmicatioilh 
with  the  Briti9h^  andi  as  the  stipidated*  period  betweev 
him  and  Desaalinos  had  efapfied^  commodoie  Loring^ 
from  peroeiinng  no  movements' towards  a  smrrenderof  the 
plaoe,  addressed  a  Jetter  to  the  latter,  to  enquire  whether 
any  alteration  had  taken  plaoe^  subsemient-  te  the  Imt- 
eommanication,  anduf  not,,  to  nsqiiest  him  to  send  seme 
pilots  on  boards  to  conduot  his  sqnedron,,  or  some  para 
of  it,  into  the  harbour  to  take  possession  of  Ae  Fvencfti 
To  this  letter,  faereoeived  the  ftttowing  replyt 
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«<  Head-Qaarter%  Not.  9?,  1805; 
^  The  Cdmmander  m  Chief,  of  the  Nmioe  Jlrmg^  to^ 
Commodoffe  Lorifig^  ^c^  ^^ 

<^  I  ACKKOWIJBD6B  t&e  recsipt  of  yoBr  leltex^  and'  jpos 
may  be  assured,  that  my  dispositioa  towaards  yon,  ant 
against  Grenccal  Boohmnbeae^  ave  innuriahle.  K  abalL 
take  possession  of  the  Cape  toHDonrow  morning,  aft*  the 
hc^  of  my  army.  It  is*  a  matter  of  mat  regcet  to  mc^ 
that  I. cannot  send  you  the  pilots  wiUdi-  you  requires  I- 
presume  that  you  will  hsre  no  oecasBon  fo?  them,  as  I 
shall  compel  tlm  Fxendi  vesstis^  quit  die  road^  aand  yoa 
will  do  with  them  what  you  shi^  think  proper. 

H  I  have  the  ifaonour  to  bey  fta  &c 

OiT  the  SOth-  of  Noremher,  the  eoloora.  of  D&isnlinea » 
were  nnftuied  upon  die  different  forts;  and  the  French^ 
not  having  complied  widi  the  terms  of  capitulation  iv; 
point  of  time,  had.  taken  a  momentary  reluge  on  boant. 
the  vessels  in  the  harbour,  to  escape  tlie  vengeance  of  the 
irritated  Blacks.'     Commodore  Loring^   pereeiviiig  the 
change  which  had  taken  placet,  witheot  knomng  the  cir- 
cumstances which  attended  it,  dispatched  Cri.ptain  Bligh' 
to^enfn  from  Oenerat  DessaltiiMs,  the  conditioa  and  sen«> 
timents  of  Bochambesn*  and  his  remaining  forces.     He 
had  scarcely  entered  the  harbour,  before  he  was  met  by 
Captain  Barre  of  the  Frendi  ttoops,  then  going'*  in  qneit 
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^ifaeEmJ^kt  tejrBqoQitttliem  Ao  enter  tkelisrbourini* 
fiMiiately»  and  take  poaaestion  of  tbe  ships  id  the  name 
4>f  Jiit  Bntonnic  MajeBtar.  This  iie  ebaenred,  was  the 
€>ifiy  method  lA^  bj  ^ch  they  covdd  be  eaved  frx>Hi  in- 
lenriteble  deatraction,  as  dw  BLnck  genend  was  at  that 
«iomeiit  fNwpariBg  to  fire  mpsm  fihem  wkh  oned-Jiot  shot, 
mmd  idle  wind  Uemng  dieectlj  ima  the  lueuth  of  die  har- 
bokir,  (wenented  their  departune.  > 

Captain  Sltgh,  aie^ed  with  diis  representatieii,  went 
aaamediately  on  aboard  the  SaaTdllaivte»  when  die  Pvenoh 
iDOOHgbt  him  a  lew  aitticle^  which  they  had  written  in 
the  utmost  hasle.  To  some  of  liiese  he  oigected,  and 
they  were  quickly  altered;  after  which  they  were  signed; 
and  the  whole  having  surrendered  at  discretion,  were  put 
under  the  protection  of  the  English.  The  condidons  of 
this  capitulation,  so  far  as  respected  the  etequette  of  war- 
like honours,  were  nearly  similar  to  those  which  had 
been  previously  granted  by  Gfeneral  Dessaltnes,  but 
which  had  been  forfeited  by  the  too  great  lapse  of  time. 
They  were  permitted  to  sail  out  under  French  colours, 
to  nre  their  broadsides  after  receiving  a  military  signal, 
and  then  to  surrender  .^diemselves  as  prisoners  of  wai^. 
and  to  give  their  ships  into  the  hands  oi  the  English. 

Immediately  on  the  arrangement  of  the  articles  of  sur-; 
render,  Captain  Bligh  hastened  to  wait  on  General  Des- 
salines,  to  inform  him  of  what  had  been  done,  and  to 
request  him  to  desist  from  his  purpose  in  firing  upon 
them,  till  the  weather  should  permit  them  to  sail.  To 
this  the  hardy  chief  was  with  much  difficulty  persuaded. 
He,  nevertheless,  at  last  complied,  through  the  solicita-' 
tions  of  Captain  Bligh,  and  prevented  the  further  pro- 
gress of  destrucdon. 

The  whole  force  thus  falling  into  the  hands  of  Commo- 
dore Loring,  consisted  of  8000  men,  including  both  sea- 
men and  soldiers.  These  fugidves  had  taken  refuge  on 
board  of  three  frigates,  and  seventeen  merchant  ships,  of 
which  he  also  took  immediate  possession.  These  were 
conducted  without  further  delay  to  Jamaica,  and  placed 
under  the  direction  of  Admiral  Duckworth.     By  this 

Sendeman,  General  Rochambcau  and  some  of  his  confi- 
ential  officers,  ^^who,''  as  he  expresses  himself,  ^'are 
said  to  have  participated  in  his  cruelties  at  the  Cape," 
were  sent  to  England  in  a  ship  of  war.  They  landed  at 
Portsmouth,  on  the  3d  of  February,  1804,  from  which 
place  they  were  sent  to  the  interior  on  their  parole. 

3  U  2 
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Thus  ended  this  visioiiazy  expedidoD)  throagh  wiiidi 
Buonaparte,  Le  Clerc,  and  RochamlieaUj  had  vainly 
flattered  themselves  and  their  country,  thi^  the  inhabw 
tants  of  Sl  Domingo  were  to  be  brought  aoain  into  a 
state  of  slavery, .  and  rendered  once  more  subservient  to 
'  the  mandates  of  their  oppressors.  The  calamities  of  these 
desperate  adventurers  mav  affi>rd  an  instructive  leseoat 
to  ambition ;  and  teach  those  who  thirst  for  dominiony 
and  delight  in  blood,  that  the  miseries  they  had  designed 
for  others,  sometimes  change  their  objects;  and  that  the 
thunderbolt  of  war  is  capable  of  recoiling  back  on  tlse 
heads  of  those,  whose  hands  had  been  employed  to 
burl  it 
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CHAP.  LV. 


MisPANioLA  Continued  and  Concluded. 


Abjttration  of  the  French  Nation. — Vengeance  of  Dessa^ 
lines* — Method  adopted  to  restore  those  Blacks  who  had 
been  remaoedjrom  the  Island. — Private  itistructtons  Jor 
bringing  delinquents  to  justice. — Proposals  by  the  people 
and  Qaoemmenty  to  make  Dessalines  Govemor-General 
Jor  life. — ProdamatioT^  issued  on  the  occasion. — Tour  of 
Desudines  through  the  Island. — Proposal  to  make  Des- 
salines Emperor. — Overture  accepted. — Procession  ac- 
companying his  coronation. — Public  rejoicing  on  the 
Occasion, 

jThE  eracuadon  of  Cape  Francois  in  the  end  of  Novem- 
ber, and  of  the  Mole  on  the  second  of  December,  ushered 
in  **the  Aurora  of  Peace/'  which  Dessalines  and  his 
colleagues  had  predicted.  A  small  French  force,  it  is 
tme^  stiil  remained  on  the  island,  but  it  was  in  the  Spa- 
nish territonr,  and  had  borne  no  active  part  in  the  con- 
volsiona  which  had  agitated  the  colony.  Deserted  by 
those,  ^  with  whom  alone  they  could  act  in  conjunction 
with  any  probability  of  success,  Dessalines  had  nothing 
to  fear  irom  any  irmption  they  were  capable  of  making. 
He,  nevertheless,  felt  an  anxiety  to  get  them  removed 
off  the  island,  that  every  trace  of  French  power  might  be 
obliterated  from  the  minds  of  the  inhabitants  for  ever. 
With  this  view,  on  the  1st  of  January,  1804,  he  issued  a 

Jnrited  proclamation,   as   a  solemn  abjuration  of  the 
rench  nation  for  ever. 

It  was  thus  with  the  commencement  of  the  new  year, 
that  a  new  a&ra  commenced  in  the  island  of  St.  Domingo, 
and  with  it  the  restoration  of  its  primitive  name  Hayti. 
The  numerous  defections  which  Dessalines  had  perceived 
on  former  occasions,  may  in  some  measure  account  for 
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the  energetic  language  held  forth  by  him  m  his  abjiim- 
tion ;  and  the  subsequent  intrigues  of  the  white  inhiM^ 
tants,  who  were  permitted  to  remain  on  the  island^ 
unfortunately  verified  his  prediction, — <<  thai  ifihejfJM 
an  asylum  among  us^  they  will  siill  be  the  instigators  ^our 
troubies  and  divisions"  Some  inconsiderate  persons^ 
r^ardless  of  the  vengeimce  denounced  in  the  abjuration, 
were  even  so  foolisn  as  to  imagine,  that  t}ieir  former 
dominion  would  again  revive;  and  full  of  this  persuasion, 
they  refused  to  relinquish  their  visionary  schemes  of  ag- 
grandisement and  power.  Others,  less  cautious  of  their 
own  personal  safety,  even  retained  the  bJood-hounds 
which  had  augmented  the  carnage,  and  bad  been  the 
cause  of  many^  dreadful  retaliations.  These  causes  cpn* 
spired  to  increase  the  aniqiosity  which  was  already  wound 
almost  to  its  highest  pitcli,  and  to  draw  down  upon  their 
heads  that  vengeance^  which  they  had  so  imprudendy 
provolced,  and  which  has  stained  with  blood,  the  early 
annals  of  the  Black  Empire  p{  Hayti« 

But  while  a  number  of  Frendi,  from  a  lingering  fond- 
ness for  their  ancient  jpiossessions,  ventured  to  remain  on 
the  isdand,  others  had  removed,  and  multitudes  of  slaves 
had  been  taken  to  the  continent  of  America,  by  some  of 
their  ancient  proprietors,  who  had  emigrated  on  the 
commencement  of  the  ciyil  war.  These  peopp/^tpn^  out 
off  from  their  usual  resources,  tfaroMgh  tbe  incce^se  of  the 
commotions,  found  themselves  unable  to  ««ppoii  that 
splendid  retinue  which  vanity  had  prompted  then^  to 
adopt  The  triumphs  of  Dessalines,  and  thetotal  ovfE^P- 
tfarow  of  the  French,  had  deprived  than  of  efiery  hopi^ 
apd  compelled  them  to  abandon  their  alave^  ia  a  &raigii 
Iwd. 

Dessalines,  convinced  of  their  oonditioia,  and  p^rsqadad 
that  even  with  wishes  to  return,  they  wjere  destitute  cf  the 
necessary  means,  issued  a  decree,  which  oflfered  to  them 
relief,  of  which  the  following  is  a  copy ; 

"  Liberty  or  Death ! 
**  Government  of  Hayti. 

<'  Head-Quarters,  Jan.  H»  1^- 
*<  1st  year  of  the  Independence  of  Hayti- 
<*  The  Governor- General,  coqsideriog  that  a  great 
number  of  Native  Blacks,  and  men  of  colour,  are  suffer- 
ing in  the  United  States  of  Amcricaf  £^  want  of  the 
means  of  returning : 


^^'Thal^diere  shdl  b«  allowed  td  the  captains  of  Ame- 
i4iCAti'VeMds^  the  sum  of  forty  dollars,  for  each  individual- 
they  iftav  i^torc^  tso  this^  ooiintl^y.  He  orders,  that  thi» 
det»i0e  shalP  te  pll*infed,  publiBhed;  am!  posted  up,  and' 
that  a  dopy  thereof  be  ittittiediatdy  f&tWsLtded  to  tiie  Con^ 
giPesB  of  the  Unitied  Stalies. 

<*  By  the  Goverrtor^General,        Dbsbax.snb^w'' 

EstaMitrhed  in  power,  and  resolved  to  presefVe  his 
goveftunent  in  peace,  Dessalines  unbappSty  found  it 
neeeaiiaiys  ^ot  only  to  bold  out  relief  to  the  unfoitunate^ 
bottocail  to  the  bar  of  justice,  those  delinquents,  whoy 
by  their'  tiieaeherotes  conduct,  had  contributed  towards 
the  califiinities  which  had  overwhelmed*  the  land.  To' 
bring^  these  to  punishment,  and  to  prevent  the  innocent 
from^  being  involved  with  the  guilty,  was  a  task  of  soma 
diffictiky ;  it  WBs^  nevertheless,  undertaken  by  the  ffovem* 
jnent  of  Hayti,  and  privately  communicated  in  the  moM 
cantion^  ti^rms. 

The  t«n*etnittine  activity,  and  undeviating  attachment 
of  filpss^nes  to  the  interests  he  had  eq^oused,  obtained 
for  biit  suc^h  an  ascendancy  over  the  minds  of  the  people, 
that,  in  thetr  Legislative  Assembly,  which  sait  in  the 
month  of  Aptll,  it  was  resolved  to  make  bim  Govettiar* 
Oeffertd  t6t  life;  With  this  tide^  tb>ns  confekri^  war 
obtninunicatiBd  the  power  of  making  peace  of  war  with 
any  other  state^; — with  controlling  the  force  of.  Ae  nii*>' 
tion,— Kllrecting  its'  most  important  movemeilt^  and 
nominating  hisF  own  successor. 

Pl^evious,  however,  to  Me  inauguration^  he  determined^ 
like  hts  unfortunate  piredecessor  Toussaint,  to  make  ai 
tburthroufrb  the  island^  to  note  the  madners  which  pre-» 
vailed,  and  to  ob^ierv^  how  &r  the  reffulaiions  he  had 
dreaSy^  introduod),*  were  enforced,  and  wlm  benefldal' 
efl^ts' had  resulted  flrom  their  adoption.    A  movcmaeBt' 
of  thl^  tiattire,  without  aily  previous  intimation,  be  wm' 
iHril  aware  might  oceansion  some  alarm;  ahd^  therefore^ 
prior  to  his  journey,  a  proclamation  was  issued,  annoim^' 
ing  hie  intentions  respecting  the  government^  and '  the 
motires'by  which  he  Wiur  actuated. 

TbfsproelanttttoB,'  which  was  addressed  to  the  in*' 
ImMtant^  of  Hayti,'  wb6  bad  formerly  been  undrr  the^ 
dbminion  of  BVunce^  w^  soon'  foUowed  by  anotbei',  wfajch* 
Wito  <&ldetid-t#  those  wh#*reaictad-in  th#^aiMiefte  SfanUr 
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territories.  It  proceeds  to  state  to  them^  the  total  over* 
throw  of  the  French  power  in  the  ishuid,  and  phoes 
before  them  the  extensiveness  of  that  domuiioiii  whidb 
Dessalines  had  acquired  in  consequence  of  their  defeat 
It  holds  oat,  in  nervous  knffuage^  his  pacific  intentioDs 
towards  them,  but  particular^  cautions  them  against  a& 
fordinff  to  the  French,  against  whom  thej  had  sworn 
etomai  hatred,  the  least  assistance  or  suooour.  The  same 
spirit  of  invincible  vengeance  breathes  throiu^  die  whole 
performance;  suspendoi,  indeed,  on  a  oonditioa  veqiect- 
iog  the  Spaniards,  but  denouncing  their  doom,  in  case  of 
any  deviation  from  the  rule  of  conduct  prescribed.  Bodt 
of  these  proclamations  were  productive  of  the  desired 
eflect;  the  former  inspired  with  resolution,  and  produced 
unanimity;  and  the  latter  fear,  and  Drodiioed  peace.  In 
both  cases,  the  character  of  the  chietbeccHnes  developed; 
the  courage,  detestation,  and  ferocious  resolution  of  De^ 
salines,  beun  throtkgh  every  sentence  of  these  compo- 
sitions. 

On  the  fourteenth  of  May,  Dessalines  departed  fixHa 
the  Cape,  which  had  lately  been  made  his  head-quarteis, 
and  repaired  to  the  Mole.  From  hence  he  visited  Port 
Paix,  and  from  thence  he  rqiaired  to  Oonaives;  and, 
throuffh  the  months  of  June  and  Jul^,  examined  in  per- 
son the  western  and  southern  provmces,  enfiNroed  many 
necessary  regulationiB,  and  flave  directions  for  the  repaur- 
ing  of  the  wastes  of  war.  Animated  by  the  presence  of 
their  victorious  chief,  whom  thqr  were  about  to  establish 
in  supreme  power  for  lifis^  the  people  whom  he  visited, 
resolved  during  this  journey,  to  give  him  if  possible  a 
still  more  convmdng  proof  of  theur  confidence  and  there- 
fore proposed  to  exalt  him  to  the  dignity  of  Emperor. 
Whetner  any  intrigue  had  been  used  on  the  occasion,  on 
the  part  of  Dessalmes,  or  that  the  oflfer  was  a  pure  ema- 
nation of  gratitude,  originating  with  the  people  it  is  im- 
possible to  say.  This  much  is  however  clear,  that  tl^ 
proposal  was  accepted  by  him  without  any  reluctance^ 
and  preparations  were  instantiy  made  for  his  imperial 
coronation. 

The  knowledge  of  his  acceptance  of  the  intended 
honour  which  they  designed  to  confer  upon  him,  was 
soon  communicated  to  the  people  at  larger  and  iiistandy 
obtained  from  them*  an  unanimous  approbation*  The 
legal  authorities  which  had  been  establisned,  met  on  the 
8&  oi  the  ensuing  September,  at  PorMu^Prinoe,  ,to* 
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arrange'  the  eerettonks,  and  hominate  the  day  for  hk 
ooronation.  This  the^  finalfy  fixed  for  the  8th  of  Octo* 
ber,  and  immediately  issued  an  account  of  the  rank  which 
the  tarioos  udencea  would  bear,  in  the  procession  which 
tbey  derigned'to  introduce  on  the  oocasidn.  In  this  pro* 
oessiotty  Learnings  the  ArUj  AgrieuUure^  Foreign  and 
NuiumalConukerce^  Justice  and  L^slationy  the  Officers 
4ifHeaUhf  and  the  Military,  were  all  introduced  in  order^ 
and  exhibited  a  spectade  every  way  suited  to  the  dignity 
of  theoccasioHb 

On  the  arrival  of  this  procession  at  the  Champ  de 
Mars,'  all"tbe  drums  beat  a  march,'  when  they  proceeded 
to  the  amphitheatre^  which  had  been  prepared  for  the 
oocasicMi.  At  the  amphitheatre,'  amidst  a  solemn  silence^ 
the  act  was  resd  in  an  intelligible  voice,  which  announced 
Jean  Jaques  Dessdlines  the  ^st  Emperor  of  Hayti.  The 
reading  of  this  act,  was  immediately  followed  by  a  dis- 
charge of  musketry,  and  the  thunder  of  cannon,  bodi 
from  •  the  forts  and  the  harbour,  which,  in  conjunction 
with  '  the  acdamatioDS  of  the  people,  reioun(kd  even 
through  the  firmament* 

Dualities  thai  ascended  a  throne,  which  had  been 
elevated  in  the  amphitheatre  for  his  reception,  and  re- 
ceived the  ceremdhy  of  coronation,  amidst  a  circle  of  the 
principal  officers  of  the  empire.  The  accomplishment  of 
this  ceremony,  was  announced  by  a  triple  discharge  of 
musketry  .and  cankion.'  These  ceremonies  being  ended^ 
the  troops  filed  ofJPto  the  church,  and  formed  in  order  of 
battle.  After  this^  the  procession  entered  the  churchy 
where  a  Te  Deum  was  sung  to  commemorate  the  impor- 
tant transactions  of  this  memorable  dAy.  While  this  w&s 
singing,  k  third  discharge  of  musketry  and  cannon  took 
place.  From  diis  place  of  solemnity,  the  whole  pro- 
cession returned  in  the  order  in  which  they  came,  to  the 
government  hbuse;  after  which^  a  gtand  illumination 
took  place  through  all  parts  of  tlie  city,  amidst  every  de- 
monstration of  joy,  that  both  langm^e  and  action  could 
possibly  express. 

Such  then  have  been  the  origin,  progress  and  com-* 
pletion  of  the  eittraordihary  revolution  in  St  Domingo. 
What  events  respecting  them  are  lodged  in  futurity, 
the  flight  of  time  only  can  develope.  Tlius  far  the  in- 
habitants of  Hayti,  in  conjunction  with  the  elements,  have 
shaken  off  the  European  yoke,\  and  have  been  suffered  to 
remain  in  possession  of  the  powers  ihey  have  assumed, 
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without  molestation.  Whetber  a  peace  throughoitt  Eo-i 
rope,  may  be  to  them  a  declaration  of  war,  we  take  not 
upon  us  to  determine.  The  losses  and  dishonour  which 
France  has  sustained,  in  the  ineflfectual  exertions  made 
by  Le  Clerc  and  Bochambeaiu  cannot  yet  be  erased  firom 
her  memory;  and  perhaps,  she  may  find  it  prudent  to 
omit  making  any  iresh  attempts  to  gather  laurels  in  th» 
inho$pitable  climate^  fix>m  a  fear  of  tarnishing  her  distant 
glory,  by  augmenting  her  past  disgrace. 

As  to  the  title,  bv  virtue  of  whicn  Dessalines  took  pos- 
session of  the  purple^  it  wiU  hardly  be  questtoned  by  the 
present  emperor  of  France,  till  me  name  and  claims  of 
the  Capets  are  foi^rotten.  But  a  favourable  opportuni^ 
to  renin  a  valuable  colony,  would  not  be  n^iected  by 
him  for  the  sake  of  a  few  ceremonies  scruples.  Un* 
fortunately,  pohticians  and  warriors  have  felt  no  hesita- 
tion in  declaring,  by  thdr  conduct,  that  gloiy  is  not 
sullied  by  the  means  adopted  to  acquire  it,  ifthese  means 
can  ensure  success.  On  the  various  turns  which  the  hu- 
man mind  can  take^  we  presume  not  to  calculate^  and  we 
must  leave  events  to  the  destinies  of  Heaven. 


Already,  since  the  preceding  paragraph  was  written^ 
has  the  tyrant  of  France^  who  spread  terror  throughout 
Europe^  oeen  hurled  from  bis  exalted  pinnaele;  and,  in 
a  most  unexpected  manner,  one  of  the  ancient  dynasty 
has  been  exalted  to  the  throne.  Europe,  happily  ddiver- 
ed  from  the  scourge  of  a  bloody  and  protracted  war,  at 
this  moment  sinks  down  in  peace ;  but  the  distant  app&xr 
daces  of  its  distinct  empires,  have  not  yet  been  puDlicIy 
either  defined  or  named.  On  the  destiny  of  Hayti,  we 
can  therefore  scarcely  with  prudence^  risk  even  a  solitary 
conjecture.  Hitherto,  the  elements^  under  the  direction 
of  the  Almighty,  have  fitvoured  the  cause  of  its  in- 
liabitants,  and  given  to  the  world  a  pledge  that  their 
independence  will  be  secured.  Nevertheless,  we  only 
know  widi  certainty,  that  the  empires  of  the  world,  over- 
ruled by  infinite  wisdom,  will  continue  to  change,  until 
the  earth  shall  be  renewed  in  righteousness^  and  finally 
^ttled  in  universal  peac^. 
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as  a  Missionary  to  3     248 

difficulties    which    Mr« 


Marsden  bad  to  encounter  in  3     248 — 250 
progress  of  the  work  of 


God  in  3   250— 256»258 

religions  books  sent  to       3     257 


Bloodhounds,  an  account  of                          3  290 — 2^2 

£94,   290 
■  for  what  purposes  used  by  the 

Spaniards                                3  296 — 299 
British  Virgin  Islands,  general  history  of     3  90 — 152 
■     ■             discovery,  and  situa- 
tion of                                      3  90,  91 
state  of  religion  and 


morals  in  3     1 10, 141, 142 

Dr.  Coke  visits  3     111 

Mr.  Hammett  ap- 


pointed Missionary  for  3     112 

success  of  Mr.  Ham- 


roet*s  labours  in  3     113 

prosperity    of    the 


works  of  God  in  3     1 1 5— 1 24, 

146^148, 
Mr.  Browoell,  a  Mis- 


sionary, persecuted  in  3     130—132 

^        ■  the  Missionary,  Mr. 

Hodgson,  most  affectionately 
received  in  3     143,    144 

extraordinai  y  labours 


ofMr.  Hodgson  in  3     143,    144 


Campbell,  Mr.  a  Missionary,  the  impri- 
sonment of                              1  449 
—  ■             imprinoned  a  second  time           .1  451 
obtains  a  licence  to  preach             1  452  , 
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— — —  possessed  active,  but  not  passive 
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Charaibees,  adaltery  unknown  by,  till  Tinted 

by  Europeans 

—.^.^.i^  ref awd  to  taste  the  flesh  of  seve- 
ral animals 

.^-_-  venerated  and  supported  thehr 

aged  parentd 

.  the  time  of,  chiefly  eoerossed  be- 

tween sohtude  and  war 
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.     r  «sed  poisoned  arrows 
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*  believed  that  cowards,   and  the 

base  would  be  slaves  in  the 
other  world 
Christians,    nominal,   guilty  of  dreadful 

enormities 
Coke,  Dr.  driven,  with  three  Missionaries, 

by  stress  of  weather  into  An- 
tigua 

lands  at  Port  Royal,  in  Jamaica 

interrupted  by  a  company  of  gen- 
tlemen, while  preaching  at 
Kingston 

some  account  of  the  travels  of,  in 
Jamaica 

8,  Christotpber,  some  account  of 


some  adventures  of  3 
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tory of  1 
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Hatuey,  chief  of,  -burnt  alive  by  the 
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the  exterminaton  of  the  inhabitants 
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and  afterwards  restored  3 
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-  prosperity  of  the  Methodist  Mis- 

sion in  2    356 

->  a  Missionary  obliged  to  depart 

from  2    357 

-  progress  of  the  Methodist  Mis- 

won  m  2    358—365. 
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Giltgrass,  Mr.  attempts  to  be  usefal  to  hit 
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population  of 
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dvil  government  of 

the  imquinti<m  established  in 

depraved  state  of  morals  in 

>  number  of  slaves  at  Cape  Fmn- 

cois  in  3 

account  of  some  towns  of  3 

>  hospitality  of  the  inhabitants  of  3 

>  natural  history  of  3 
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of  the  laws  of 

*       I    ■  terrible  earthquake  in 

■  800  French  land  in,  and  commit 
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— — — -  dreadful  contests  with  the  Maroon 

negroes  in 
— — ^  manj  n^roes  revolt  in 

■  ■         termination  of  the  negroe  rebellion 

in 

■  war  entered  into  against  the  Ma* 

roons  in 
— *—  Middlesex  county  in,  history  of 

■  description  of  Spanish  Town,  in 

■  description  of  Kingston,  in 
— ^^ —  epitome  of  the  natural  history  of 

Protestant  Religion  established  in, 

'  by  Cromwell 

>  Tythe  laws  unknown  in 

■  mode  of  providing  for  the  clergy  of  1 
Jesuits,  six  French,  arrived  at  Peki»,  in 

1688  1 

.  kindly  received,  and  honoured  by 

the  emperor  of  China  1 
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■  ■  situation  and  extent  of  2    304 

— — ^-    taken    possession    of   by    the 

French,  in  1635  2    304,   305 

.contests  betwixt  the  French  and 
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'  taken  by  the  English  2 

— i— *— •  restored  to  the  French,  by  the 

treaty  of  Amiens  2 
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1809  3  309 

natural  advantages  of  a  309 

■       destractive  species  of  ants  in        2  313 
Methodism,  tntrodaction  of,  into  Ireland, 

in  1747  1  210,    211 

— — ^- —  rise    of,    in    Scotland,   Jersey, 

and  Aldernef  I  31,1 

-  rise  and  progress  of,  in  America  1  211,   212 

Mission,  the  .first  Protestant  one,  i  189 

'■  Methodist,  the  progress  ofy  in  Ja. 

maica  1  43 1,   443 

— — the  progress  of,  on  the 

repeal  «f  a  persecutiiig  law     2  3 — 11 
Missionaries,  sent  by  Ferdinand  V.  to  His* 

paniola  1  186,   187 

•■  Roman  Catholic,  persecated 

in  China  1  192—197 
the  first  Protestant,  from  £ng«. 

land  1  201,   202 
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Narrative,  an  interesting  2    448—452 
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Mr«  Hammett,  a  Methodist  Mission- 
ary, invited  to  3     13 
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